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[NTRODUCTION 


rN THE ihiTtwn years SLOCt the first cditiofi of ArcAitc^fnrf Through 
Ag^s appeared thtrt h;ivt been striking dcvebpmoits not flnly m ardiiiec- 
mta] design but lUd m histtnieal knowkdgc. 

During this pcritKl a uccand wnrld war of uitpjtcnlcntcd clesrructivenm 
has swept over ibc globe; Us scqoeU are still with ns in a deep schUm 
beiween gittir numbers of peoples—a ichisns that almost for the fiiBt 
lime since iHe RefcHTnaiion has pmduwd an effective barrier against the 
free intercourse of peoples and die free cKcbiidgc of knowledge and cuhurat 
achievement. In additian, the war ha* left a hcriug^e nf ecorinmic difficidiy 
and confusion which hampers the creatinn nf a humane cfivironmem and 
necessarily fuiineis all uxi large a pro^umon of naibnal c^pendirurct into 
those engines of war which all coumefet euphetuifticaUy call defense meas¬ 
ures. And it has left In its wake, os well, tasks of tirhon reconstrncuun 
almost insoluble. 

Yet die effect of the war has not been ahogether negative. The world-wide 
cccinnmic siringency has forced a new otaminatiem of ways of cconromica] 
buildings with a consequent revolutionary development of new kinds uf 
steel and toJiEretc ODnsmiction. h has forced the consideradon of jrdii- 
ccctunil uses of new materials and a new attack on tlic problems of planning.. 
It has shown with increased elafity the tieed of large-scale city, legUiriah and 
national pJaiming and has addet) impulse to the already e?ri5Ung trends 
toward the decent ralizatinn of indnstiy and of urban populations- And^ if 
on ihc one hand It has pmduced a nostalgia for the quieter earlier times^ on 
the other hand it iias acted as a great divider between *'paii'^ and ^present,*' 
Jcj that ponjile ai a wlsoje have been marc willing to Jtmk at the new with 
sympathy and to adopt it with understanding.. Manifestly these results have 
not been uniformly true of all the cx^untries of ihc Weatenv wDrltl, but in 
one iCuuotry ur another they may all be seen working as creaiive impulses. 

Moreover* during this period die ai™ of oithitecturc in the brcoiJ setwe 
became giodualfy clearer* It was more and more realized nor only that tbe 
creation of an adequate archiitecturdi envjmiiment for die post-war wv^rld 
cotdd IKH result frtim the bbaket adupejon of any single a priori theory or 
style, but also that in ic as a whole there must be as a bans a broad under^ 
standing of the rich diversity of indivEduoli and of cultuim All of this has 
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luggcstcii ^ complcic itwntLng of the ftnal chapter of the presen i book and 
an artcenpt to illustrate somep as least, of the varied answers rnDclcm archi- 
teas have made lo this ba^ie pithlcm. 

Irt architeelitrat history^ toop there have been impressive de%TtopniCfws* 
Widely distrihuicd arc:haeotof^tca] ciTort has brought a flood of new evi- 
cIcnceT fteceasiiaimg occasional drastic reasscsstncnti; jo nmc fkldt interpret 
tadons of even widely known facts have radically changed. Any ailcqnate 
archiiecTuraL history, therefore, must change with the new faci% miut alter 
its critical commeor in the light of the nc%v interpretatinns. Thtis^ with grow¬ 
ing facmal knowledge on the one J^and and continual shifts of interpretation 
and of emphasis on the nther, no hitoiry can remain a purely static state¬ 
ment; our histurtes reveal us to ourselves iusi as they reveal lo us die forces 
that helped make ua what wc afc+ Architectuml history is particularly r^ 
scaling in this rcspect--for archlEcets can build only what dieir clients permit 
them to build'—andf as evaltiations of past cultures shifty evaluations of thdr 
architectures wilt shife too. Jn the teat of this newdy revised edition an 
attempt has been made to indkute at least some of the recently discoveml 
facts and to take account of at least the major changes of inicrprciation^ 

Tltesc major changes have rKreuired espeeiaUy in four general fieldst 
atwitnt classEC architecture; the architecture of the Early Christjan and 
Byzantine per tods; the architecture of the early and middle ninctKiith cen¬ 
tury; and siM:aIkd modern archilcciurc. Typical of the new discoverks in 
the first field. With regard to Greece, arc the almost complete excavation 
of iKe Athenian agtira and further discoveries of pre-Hellenic work in 
Grecian lands; in the hrnad field of Roman building, iurthcr cxcavaiion 
of Ostia has revealeil a kind of freely designed architecture so different 
from the usual irerootype ^Roman architecture** as ta make a ucw history 
of the entire Roman development drastically necessary.. In the Harjy Chris^ 
tian and By;?aiuinc fields, such discoveries as that nf rhe litile church of 
Castelseprio h.'tve given rise to (undamental revisions in die dating of many 
cnofnimenis and in the concept of the persistence of "^classic'" ideas and 
formft imo the Middle Ages. In the field of nincicenth-ocntury aichitcciure 
there has been a flood of valuable research^ especially in England and the 
LJniTe<] States. Changes m the last field, **modem'^ nmhitecturei as already 
noted are indicated in die new final cLipier; fur the fjdicrs, revisions in ihe 
text have been made to bring out at least the salient points. 

Tlic post-war period has also produced a fk)ud of valuable publiiiaunris 
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dei£iibing th«e mew djKOveries atid UKiminsrlng thcie new cvnluatbfis 
ancl inierpmatkirLi. Muth nf this writing «ill csisit in pcrknlicaU only, wd 
for iuiy compleie and dmiled ftudy recourse miut again and ogam be hisd 
to Icarncil and art periodiculi not too uiteti or to* widely available. But 
there have been iiumbers of Unportanc bociks as wcllj a jclcntkifl is listed 
below: 

BlakCr Marion Elizabetht Annenf Ronti^fi Conitrui^iM in 
gufttif (Waihington: Carnegie Institution* t947)- A pioneer w^irk cLmsify- 
ing and dating Roman building mairriala and techniques^ 
iiraun* Hugb^ Art IrstroJuctfon fi> English An-hiiceture (Lundon^ 

Faber h Faber A modern interpretation of tngliih Gothic. 

Cresiwell, Kepjwl Archibali! Cameron^ Tht Muitim Archit^cinr^ o/ Egypt 
(Osford: Clarendnfi Pres*, *95^“)^ An aulhoritndvc and carefully dftiiH 
merited pritnary source in an important field, 

Dinfmoor* Wdliam Bell, TA^ ArtrAfU^ifirf of Annent Greece revised 
and etiLrgcd etlitinn (London and New Yofkr liaisford^ 1950). A mag- 
nibcent and scholarly iummaiiort of present-day kisowtedgei based on 
meiiailous rM^srarch and close peneqnaJ acquainUnoe with the munumcnls. 
Giedion^ Stgfried, M^chnnisaiion Ta^er Command (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 194^!)^ An important historical study of the impact of 
indiutry on buman brings and its results in design. 

Glfug, )nhn, and Derek Bridgwater, A History of Cast hon §n Ar^/iitecUitt 
(London: G. Allen Unwin fci^^Sl), A first aticmpi at a oomplrtc study 
of Its fields devtjied chtefly, lum^ever, to Bntisli devdopment^ 

Hautecoeur, Louis, Hisfotr^ dt rorr^neemre clatsiquc rn Frartt'e, VoR IIV 
(Parish Picard 1^5-53). A lavUhJy fucrual compendium, well iJlustratcd 
and thoroughly doctimentcd^ 

Kaufimnn. Emik 7'Aree Ri^volutinnary ArrAilecli: Bmdldf, JLrdoux^ and 
(Philadelphia: American Philosophical Sooety^ 195a)- A new 
micfpretatiun of t!ie raiionalisr^ poeiic» and classjc-teviv'al manif^tations 
of archilcxiiirc m a period of change. 

Lavtdan* Pknr* Histoire dir furAanhmt^ three vols. (Pans; Laurens, 
igah^a)* A vaJual^le contribution to the field o( ciiy plamting, evptoring 
several new approaches. 

Morrison, Hugh Sinclair, EaAy Amtrkan ArchitectUf€...{U^' York: Ox* 
ford UnivOTity Pi™, ^ 95 ^)- ^Th^ ^ comprehemive history 

of American Cobiiial archiicciure, remarkably complete and audmrka- 
tivc. 

Saizmam Louis Frandi> Bnilthrtg in Engiand^ dott^n /o 15^(Oxford: 
Chreudon Press* 1951). An mtcrcsting history of the development of 
English cDfistructjofi icchniqucs^ 
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Smiih^ Earl Baldwin* Th^ D&m^; a StuJy in t^e Hi^^cry of Jdtaf (Prince^ 
uynt Princcloa Univcriity Press, 1950), A history from ihe nt^dpolnL irf 
lymbotisni, largely neglecting icchnlcal aapeett. 

Summerson^ Jcihn Nn, Gfor^ittn London ^London: Pleiades Bnoka^ 1945; 
New Yoflc: Scribner's, 1946). The bcsi Wal archkectUTAl histciry yet 
WTitlcrip bfoad in scope and fascinating in its imp1icacions« 

Swift, Emerson H-, ^Soirr^er of CAnstmit An (New Vufkj Columbia 

Univentty Press, 1951). An important and original study aimed at showr- 
ing die great contributions made by Rnmaii architecture aitd ^ait to lalee 
dcvc!opmenTi+ 

Wiitkowcf* Rudolf. ArthitfcturA Prindplei in thr of HumanUm 
(Lood£>n: Warburg Iiutitute, Uoivenity qf Ltmtloq^ 1949)+ Renaissance 
architectuie evaluated from the tymbolk viewpoint as an esepression of 
the hamiDny of ihe unIveneH 

W-usten, Ernst, Dir AfrAitr^inr drt Mamm^mifS in Engtand {Leipzig: 
Sermann A fresh censiderarion of a littk-treatcd subieci--the 

vivki archiiccui-TC of late T udor and Jacobean times. 

Zevi, Bruno, Sltiria delturckius/ura moJer/nt ((TwiiMjj Einaudi, 19^), A 
pioneer a«enipt ar a coiuprebcasivc history of the motiern movemciii in 
architecture, with special cmplmiA on Uic "oirgattic architeaure'* concept. 

Fot help in the preparation of this revised edition I must express my 
indebtedness to many from whose advice and conversaibn I have j>athcTcd 
much of vaJue. Especially I wish to thank Dean Leopold Amaud anti 
Professors William Bell Dinsmo.,:. Julius Held. Marion Lawrence, Meyer 
Schapiro. Emerson Swift, and James Van Derpool of CoJtimbb University, 
Professor Turpin Bannister of the University of Illinois, Dr, Richard Ettiog- 
hausen, editor of 4 rt hlamitu, Di, Emil Katihnano. Mr, Eric .Mendelsohn, 
Df. Myron Bcmcin Smith, ant! Mr. Frank Lbyd Wright. I must also ex¬ 
press my gratitude for unfailing assistance to Dr. Atblf Placzek ant! the 
staffs of the Avery Library and the Ware Library of Columbia University, 
to the Staffs of the Library of Qmgress and the Museum of Modem Art, 
^d to the Amwean Swedish New* Exchange anti tl« British Infonrntkin 
S«vKc^ And I wish to note here my deep a^-precintioo of rhe editorial 
advice (m additiao to revision of the earlier index) and much otf«r asdit* 
ance from my wile. Jessica Hamlia. 
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MOSCOW, THE KREMUN. THE WEDI3INO CHURHL 

GOSLAR. GERMAN RCMANESOUE PALACE. UTH AND lITH CENTURIES. 
CLUNV. ROMANESUUE HQUSt 12TH CENTURY. 

ROME, ROMANESQUE HOUK NEAR THEATER OF MARCELLUS. 

MONASTERY OF ST, MARtLN DE CANIGO. 

(Cowwir Prakuaf Kcwili CooMi Iiiil P<VB MuKum.) 

BEAUUEU. MO.'JASTERV DOOR: ITTHCENTURY ROMANESQUE 
portal SCULPTURES, BUROUNDIAN SCHOd- 

CITARTRES CATHEDRAL. WKT IXIOR; THE CIJMAX OP ROMANESIRIE, 
ARCHITBCTURAL SOJliTUHE. 
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CLERMONT-l-T-fttANT^, NOTRE IMMI tH/ KMtT; 

HAttREL -vaulted INTFJUOR. 

PERICUEUX. ST. mOST; CHARACTEIUSTIC DDUlCAL 
INTEIUQK OF A<}lirrAN1A. 

rARAY.LE.MONJAL, MONASTERY a^URCK; CHOtA 

MONREALE CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR SKOWJ^SC MOSAIC. 

LE FUY EN VELAY. CATIiE7>RAL; INTERIOR WJTM 
ROMANESQUE FOINTm) ARCHES 

PETERBOROUtH-t CATHEDRAL; i:KARACTERlfnC NORMAN INTERIOR. 

DURHAM i:ATKr4HtALt INTERIOR SMOWtNG DEV£ljt»>ED 
ROMANESQUE VAULT. 

CAEN. ARBAYE AUX UAMESs I^MniVE SIX PART RIBBED VAULT. 

CLERMONT FERRAND, NOTRE DAME DU IKIRT} EXTERIOR OF Al^E 
SHOWING RADIATING CHAPELS AND IIUMITIVE BUTTRESSES. 

COMO. S.AN AIWOSDIO; CHARAOTERISTtC IjOMHAIU) CAMPANILES, 
BUTTRESS STRIPS. AND CORNICES. 

MILAN. SAN AMRROCaO; EARLY tOMAARD RIBBED VAULT. 

FLORENCE. SAN MINIATD. INTERIOR: CHAHACTERISnC 
TUSCAN ROMANESQUE POLYCHHOMy. 

FoWotPiog pagf 26S 

BNAL GOTHIC ACHIF.Y'EMENT; AMIENS CATHEDRAL; WEST FRONT, 
RISING ABOVE THE TOWN ROOFS. 

FINAL OOTHK: ACHIEVEMENT! AMIEN.S CATHEDRAL. EAST END: 
VERTICAL ACCENT, POWER, LIGHTNESS. 

PARIS. NOTRE DAME, INTERIOR: EARLY FRENCH GOTHIC WITH 
MX-PART vault and Fj^RLY BAR TRACERY. 

LAON cathedral INTERIOR; EARLY GOTHIC WITH UNUSUAL 
FLAT EAST END ANI> DOUBLE TRIPORIUM. 

BRUGES. TOWN BELFRY; GOTHIC SECULAR MAGNUFICENCE. 

HODFJ, OF I iTH .CENTURY NUREMBERG. (MEtni|ioliian «■>.— , of ArLi 

FRElBURG-IM^tRElSCAU. THE EXCHANGE; A LATE 
GOTHIC SECULAR STRUCTURE- 
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BRUGMi. UlTC Gcrorc TOWN HALL 54 

LVRECR. ST, MARV'5 AM* THE CTHf SQUARE; CHAEACTEWSTIC 
NORTH GERMAN MUCK AftOUTECTUIlR. 

CHARTRES CATHEBRAU INTF.BJOR; DKVELOPliJ) EARLY mUCH OOfTHiC, 35 
AMIENS CATHEDRAL, INTERIOR; “RAYONNANT* OOTHlC, 

RARtS, STE. CHAPELLE, INTERIOR: ‘ RAYONMANT- OOTHIC. 

AMIENS. CHURCH OF ST, CFJIMAIN: ‘FLAMBOTANT’ COTHIC. 

BCXjROes, HOTEL fACQUES COEUR: THE COURTVAllO. 

ROUEN, ST. MACLOU; "ftAMBOYANT” PORat 

SALISBURY CATKEl>ltAL; "EARLY ENCUSH" EXTERIOR, 3^ 

SALISBURY CATHEDRAL: ’EARLY ENGUStr INTERIOR. 

EXETER CATHEDRAL. CHOIR; ’DECORATED” MULTIPLE VAULT-RIBS. 

WELLS CATHIDRAL, CHOIR: “DECORATED" AND “PERPENDICULAR." 

WINDSOR CASTLE, Sf, GEDRtSE’S CHAPEL; ’ PERPENDICOUR" OOTIUC, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. HENRY VII CHAPEL, 

EXTERIOR; "PERPF-NDlCULAR." 

ULM CATHEDRAL: EXTERIOR HEH3RE RESTXJRATION, 37 

OOLOONE CATltEDRAL: EXTERIOR AS COMPLETED 
IN THE IVIM CENTURY. 

CXJLOGNE CATHEDRAL; INTERIOIL 
NUREMEPXD, ST, LAWRENCE CHURClIi INTERIOR. 

FLORENCE, SANTA CROCE; INTERIOR. ^ 

SIENA, PAt-UCIO SARACINl; OMARACTERISTIC ITAUAN 
NriBLEMAN'S DWELUNa 

VF.NICE THE CA DtJRD. 

PALMA DE MALLORCA CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR. (CWm*r Cul Pe™.> 

TOLEDO. SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES; INTERIOR. 

LOCHES. CHATEAU; EaRLY GOTHIC. 39 

PlEJtItEFONDS CHATEAU: LATE GOTHIC. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. HALL OF THE RMCHTS 
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HOUEN. PALAIS DE lUmCE. 39 (confd) 

ABSavitU. KALT-TTHBCa HOUSE OF FRANCIS 1, 

PARTS, CLUNY MUSEUM: DOOR. 

BOlOCNA. CASA iSOLANI. ^ 

OXFORD, ALL SOULS COLLEGE QUADRANOLE. 
llADIXMd mall. DERRYSHHUL 
MUCIIELKEY RECTORY. SUSSEX. 
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FLORENCE, PAZZI CHAPEL} VIEW IN (XUjONNAOE. 4t 

&rufxl(»diiH vrlucccT. 

FL0REN<^ MARSUmM TOMB; CHARACTF,RimC tSTHA:ENTURY 
FLO^TLSE UETAU. Il> lk>Ukno de Snb»ii«». 

FLpAENCEf PAt»ACE: OTERIOR. BcncdctT^ dU Maoimv MtJuttct* 

FLORENCE. STHOZZI i^ALACF^ COCJlTj XMAMCVmmiC 
FtORENTINE AltCAlJE, 

PAVIA, 1T£E CEfiTOSA; CHURCH FACADE, 42 

STA. HARIA Pfq MDt.^CO[J: DETAIL OP CHAKCE1_ 

Pidio LcHnbflnki, irdihtDct. 

VENICE* VENRIAMINI PALACE- Pkiro sfcJiitGa- 

RIMINI, MALATE^A a^URCH. A^ru, MtthutcL 43 

MONTETOLCIANO, MA£X>NNA W SAN RlACIO] INTUUOIL 
Awnki di Sw liw EMcr, 4 in:bn» 

ROME, STA< MARIA DFJXA PACF., <XX;RTYARD. Rrmum, 4rebawt. 

ROME. Tlf£ VATUT^i UXGIK 

udiiuet: Jpcarital by^ Ra|ilw| tm\ bn ;t4|hJi. 

ROME, MASStMl PALACE; EXTERIOR. Ptfvva, trthttcci. 44 

ROME. MASSISfl PALACE; COURTYARD. 

ROME. ST, PETER'S: INTERtO®. 

Rr mn yai c ^. MkhcLujfcK *od iTUicfi^ irthiucti: ibc UlAxhiAo by BcminL 
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VEftONA, PALA235a KMm; EXtmoK Sunrokbele. wliiuscL 

nCENZA. VILLA CAPRA: RXrERIOR. PiLliditi. irt]iit££L 

VICENZA. THE BAStUCA: EXTEWcm $HOWtNC THE “‘FALLADIAN MOTIR’^ 
Mlodwv accKnttc. 

ELOI^ chateau. LOUIS Xll WING; LATE GOTHIC fO^MS WITH 
SOME EARLY RENATSSANCE DETAJL 

AZAY-LE(UOEAU, A CHARACTEKIJnc ElANCtS t COUNT^V HOUSE. 

BU515 chateau. FRANCIS J WlS^* ^TAlRWAYi CCnHIC FORMS 
fK RENAISSANCE PRESS. 

RLOIS CHATEAU. FRANCIS t WING; CHARACTEBJS'nc MAm-ELFlEC^ 
WITH OVERMANTEL AND DECXJttATED BEAMED CEILING, 

-.iT 

R}>>n'A|)^LEAU, CAtXEkY OF FRANCIS t. Ff d IUhu ukI Prlituiktic)i. 

PAMS, fiT. ETTENNE DU MONT; lUBE. DIt ROOD SCRF^, 

PARIS, LOUVRE. FIRST WINGi COURT FACADE. Usnu, gKhiltn. 

PARIS. LOUTRE, FE'Ul E CALERIE. dumbijt*, arcbilet, 

bREMEN TOWN HALL; CS^ARACTEWSTJC DEUCATE UERMAN 
FE.NAISSANCI; ELABORATION. 

A PLATE FROM WENPEI. IJIEmiRLlTf. ISSSj 4IERMAN PHANTASY 
AT ITS tttCMEST PEAK, 

HEIDELRERG, HAUS ZUM SnTF,*! TYPICAL SCRtN . lJJ i 
GABLE, WITH CTRATWORK, 

H1£1D£L0ERG ILASTLE, DETAIL OF THE OTTO HEINRICHSRAUi 
GAINES, STRATWORK. VERVE. 

DELFT TOWN HALL. Hctulftll de gfehireet. 

ANTWFJtF TOWN; HALL. Cotflcli* Flom. ircfuicel. 

AM-STERLYAM. TYPICAL RENAISSANCE HOUSEj BRKR AND STONE, 

LARGE WINDOWS, IRON ANCHORS. 

ALKMAAR, WEIGH HOUSE, WITH TYPICAL DUTCH TOWER AND GABLE. 

ITREWE HALL: CHESHIRE; THE CARVED PARLOR. 

INtllll Mawintitt ef Eaglanil M $Mf tridrw TfiWi) 

THAME PARK. THE ARKOrs PARLOR- {Ginw wl Simtau.) 

ERADFORDDS-AVON, the garden FRONT; |AtMBEAN BAYS AND CABLES. 

LONDON. THE BANQUETINO HALL. WHITEHALL; PALt.AWAN 
ri AMirrsAt IN ENGLAND. Insjo )«m3 . Mtfctwei. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEVILLE. AVUKTAMENTO. tJlejP ^ Skilo, iiehiiMl. 

TDIXDO, HOSPITAL Ol* SANTA CRUZ: COURT. Hutiquc ^ E«a», Mshnea- 
SALAMANCA. THE LESSER SCHOOLS: IX)OR 
VAIXNCIA. AUOIENClAi OOLOEN HALL 

SEVILLE, HOUSE OF FILATE: KEIA. 

GRANADA CATHEDRAL: RE IA 

THE ESDORlALi COURT OF THE RVANGEUSTS. 

THE ESOORIAL aiORCH FACADE. 

the ESCORIAL GENERAL VIEW, fiuo BnKtuia mmI Jmn lie Horen. anJiiiEcii. 
<A11 phciirfir*|4u covnoy Ctrl FDii.| 

KMAtURAHO. THE TEMPLE: AT LETT, TOWER OVER THE SANCIUARV, 
(Mcimpidinn Mmoun of An.) 

AJANTA. aiATTTA CAVE TEMFLEj BUDDHIST, 

TllCHtNOFOLY. TEMIOE: EASTERN COPURAM. LMmopalito) Mumm of Art.) 

MT. ABU. JAW TEMPi.E; INTERHK. 

PEXINO, tUtUM TOWER. 

PEKING. IMPERIAL PALACE; GREAT COURT. 

SOOCHOW, PAGODA. 

PEKING. IB,00(l-aiUDDHA TEMPLF.; INTERIOR. 

PEKING, summer PALACE; GENERAL VIEW, 

UJI, BYOOCVIN: PHOENIX HALL <Cwrloy Dr, Ryunkit Tutnudi.) 

OSAKA. SKI.NTO SHRINE- (Cowtoy Dr. Rywrliu T«uiiDda.I 

KYOTO, KATSURA PALACE: SliOKIN TEI INTERIOR 
(Ceurl^^ Dt. Ryuukit TummIb.) 

KYOTO. ftVDDHIST TEMPLE OF KYlMinZU tL 

ROME, CHURCH OP THE CESU; INTERIOR. 

Vignob ind C. iMIl Fog*, ntliilerti. 

ROME. CHUROl OF SAN IGNA2I0; BAROIjUE ALTARITECE 
PiBzDi, McJutecr. 
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ROME. SA>m NAtlCELLI GinjRCH; facade, 56 {fO 

(Dc Roptit lunpnm Rfimtt Ttimpimiim tntptftMt.) 

C£NOA. THE LFN«V£MIT¥; ENTRANCE VESHBUlE AND STAIR TO OOURT. 
IL Bboco, atcbiiCEL 
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TURIN. ^ALAsSo MADAMA: STAIILCASE. 

TUWW* PAUIZZO CARIGNANOj ESTEHOR. 

E 1 N 51 E PFLN MO>fA5TOE¥j CHAPF4- INTERtOR; TYHCAL <^ERMAK MJlOQUE. 
THtElL ST. PAUUNUS, EXTERlORj CHAiACTEJU^r- VERTlCAlTTY. 

VTENNA, KAitLSKJKCHE. EXTEWOR; AUCTHlAN BAROQUI BRAVURA, 

PiKhcr vim Eifluhi 4rrti£bpctf 

\^R5A1UJS, THE PALACE SEBN OVER THE ORANGf-Ri^ 

M^auri, ardnitcct. 

PAWS, DOME OP THE INVAUDES; EJOTRIOR. J. H. Mimm, 

VERSAILLES. GALERIE PES CtACES. L R ManuiL Mtlnwct. 

PARIS. LOUVRE: EAST FRONT- Pcrrj4tl(. iflihiwL 

SEVUXF, ARCHMISHCM^ PALACE: ENTRANCE. 

BUIOOS CATHEDRALt ALTAR OP ST. TECLA. 

PALMA DE MALLORCA CATHEDRALi CHAPTER HOUSE POOR. 

GRANADA, CAKTUJA: SACRISTY INTEWOR, 

LONDON. ST. PAUL'S: EXTERIOR- Si Cliftrtwhe* Wrtn. ««&««. 

LONDON, ST. PAULS; INTERIOR ONDER THE DOME- 
(MdnpNhii» MiwauB at Art! 

GREENWICU HOSPITAL; VIEW IN THE COLONNADE. 

W«o. iirfctawL (BeLhci Md Mnanoff.t 

OXFORD, TRtNm' COLLEGE QLAPEL: INTERIOR, (Bdthet ud Mjeortte^.) 

UfTHJCENTUW BEDROOM PROM A VEPUmAN PALACE. 

(Mmopdliun Muieum «1 An.) 

VERSAILLES. THE CHAPEL; INTERIOR. U Cam; 

PARIS. HOTEL HUEISEi SALON OVALE. Befffsad. HKhiteet 
NANCY, QRANDE PLACE, ilfrt d* Geniy, •niuvxu 
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PRIESPEN. THE ZWINCER; A PAVILION. f^pp^mmiii. 

DRESDEN. FRAUENKIRCHE. Babr. ireRiwn. 

MUNICH. NVMFHENBURGi AMAUENRURG INTERIOR. 

MUNICH. NVMPMLNttURGi AMALIENBURC UCTERIOR. Surltl^ iicWita. 

LONDON. KFIV CARDENSi THE RUIN. (Le Rwi«tJ fWtu 

KEDLESTON; FRC»iT ELEVATION. 

|UM( fiilK, idirliilKt, (Pslstt Plvti _d/ . .. Gentrr^r'j Homtt.i 

SaUSBURY. HOUSE IN THE CLOSE. iBckbcr and MKjrucy.) 

IfKIDON. RED UON SQUARE. 

< Kip: Bnitsmwid iltiurrari ^^) 

PARIS. PANTHE1»I. INTERIOR; UCHT SOUU MASONRY OONSTlUjCriON 
AT ITS KiCHEST DElTiXIPMEm'. Souiftit, amhimci. 

VERSAILLES. PETIT TRIANON; ENTTLWOCE ERONT. A. J, GaW, imfcikM. 

PARIS. PANTHEON. EJmiRlOH; CLASSIC PORTICO, UNHROREN WALLS. 
Sou^M. ATcHlEAt. 

Folfottfing page 5 ^ 

AN ElCIHTEENTHCENTURY ARCHTTFCTURAL PHANTASY; SPACE. 

LICHT* THRE£.NMLNSI0NAL scale. {Gi E. 

PIRANESI PLATE. THE FRONTKPIECE TO LB jEVTICWIT/ IKUitASE, JTSS. 

LONDON, tOTU) DERBY^ HOUSE; A TVPICAl. ADAM DETAIL. 

Werit n Hniitmurf af RhWrf amd famttt Adam,} 

laSDCfN, LORD DERBY'S HOUSE; DRAITINO ROOM INTERIOR. IIM.} 

CHQLULA. CAPIl-LA REAI.; PORE RENAISSANCE IN MEXKO, 

(Cmu^ Ctrl Eeb^) 

HAVANA CAnUDRAL; EJHTRIOR AND ARCADED PLAZA. 

TEPOTZOTUAN, A REREDOS; THE JEWELED LAViSHNESS 
OP MEXICAN RAJtCgUE. jCaUIla) Cltri Feiu.> 

SA.N ANTONIO, TEXAS, MISSION OP SAN JOSE AGUAYO, DOOR; 

COLONIAL BAROOUE EigUISITELY EXECUTED. 

(PluMCivnpfa bjr tli« tutJMr.) 
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SMITIlflELD, VA^ ST LUXE> CHUBCH: "COLONIAL GOTHIC." 
fi'TMHCi fdlinktcm.) 

FPHRATA PA-. 5I5TKW HOUSF. AN|> THE SAAL (P. B. Wills«.> 

£Al£A4, MASS., WABO HOUSE. (Ewx JnMinilt) 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H., THOMAS BAILEY ALDRttn HOUSE. 

HEW TOHK. N. T., THE APTHCfflJ* HOUSE (DE.STEOYED). 

WESTOVER, A GREAT VIRGINIA HOUSE- (Fnittto MhiuEDuO 

ANNAPOLIS. Mt>.. CHASE HOUSE. (EU^nun SniiJw. Aniu|Pi)lu.> 

HI NOHAM, MASS,, OLH SHIP MEETTNCmOUSEj SIMPLE SERENtTY 
OF rURlTAN NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW YORK, N, Y., ST. PAUL'S dTAW.t.j INTFJIIOR, 

Mi'Bun. «rc|ilivct; ctubcd br L'EilLiu. (VYurti RroUwf^) 

BOSTON, MASS-. OLD .STATE HOU-SE; BAHOgUE EROnNClAL IMCNTTY, 
(JdallkUjr Hiilurk Pbciofirajjh Co.) 

mit^ADELPlflA, riNIPFPENPENCF. HALL* Atidri^ lictiiiEct. 

(T. B. WillflK.) 

PAkIS, CHAlifBkE DES UmJTES. ELVTIANCE COiO^'^^ADE^ 

EMPIRE CLASStd^ IN ARCHlTECmHE. Ffljrf* aifhilcct 

Ci^rC RmflVAL CJFWtUNALITVs HOU^ A RJV^ 5Cl^lJJTlNDlvNT. 
iV^ktitxfarf Jr Ct N*. LiJtcMr4 

PARIS, I'XIUMI’KAL ARCil OF THE CTOILE. CEalgrift, Brrfemrt. 

PARIS, THE MADElEINEi INTERJOR. VihUhi tai Hiivr, mKhluti. 

MUNICH, OLYPTOrHRK. Vm Ktnu^ #ie|iiid:i. 

REOENSRURC, VAlMALLA; tMTERIOH. Van RJnui. Afchk!«L 

BERLLN, COURT THEATER: UASSJC WUNITY AND CLASSIC REVIVAL 
ORlC;iNALn*Y IN WINDOW TREATMENT. SclitnRd. aithitect 

U>NDOS, BRITISH MUSEUM: COLONNADE. Sir Robert Sfliirlte. jitliUKt 

LIVERPOOL, 5T, GEORGE'S HALE- Elnia lail Cockndl. nrtiwsi, 

CLASSIC REVIVAL ORIGINAUTT IN ENGLAND; ROW OF FOUR 
HOUSES FROM CA-NDY. ITfe Kwirf .iariwrt.) 

DERBY, EARLY RAILROAD STATIONj CLASSIC REVIVAL DESIGN APPLIED 
TO AN IMl’ORTANT NEW PROBLEM. (Aetomutn iqiuiuir, Pmett* Ct 4 l etii pA.> 
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ILLtJSTR AT ION'S 


CHARLOrrESVILLE. OfJIVEJtsrTV OF VtROINtAi HOTUNITA 

Tbunub Icdcticifl. jhJ^DC), 

WASHINGTON. TTlJi CAPITOL; STATUAKV HAU_ Uirotic. iwliWKi. 
PKILAnELPHlA, MAHINF. EXCHANGE: EXI'EMOIL StrLcldnitJ, uchitsrt. 
WASHINCTW, OLD PATtLNT OFFlt.'Ej EXTEJUQX Milt. 

KANTUCKET. MAIN STlEtT; GMiEit REVIVAL KARHONY 
AND GBAaODSNESS, (Plt,<og7.ph Ly the kntlint.) 

NEW YORK. TREDWEJJ, (OLD MERCHANTS') HOUSE; 

FARtOR AND DINING BOOM. (Owntny mtmic Unilmark Swk,^.) 

BOSTON. SOMEA'iET CLUB. BUILT AS SEARS HOUSE, Alnanrfcr .uliittet 

NEW ORLLANS, “THREE OAKS’' PLANEATION; GREEK 

REVIVAL IN THE SOLriEL (RKetllli: Neu* jtui itt Futrirr^r.) 


FONTHILL AHBEYt INTERIOR; ROMANnC EXAGGERATION 
AND WCTURES(JUENE5S. Hma Mtp,n, ucliibn. 

PONTHIU, ABHEY, EXTEvRIOR; 7111; tLVSTELLATEll MANSION 
IN ITS MfJST EXTRAVAGANT FORM. 

OOSTSASTED ALTAlFlECESi ^ PJATE mOM A. W, PUGIN: CQ/fTRASTS. 
AT THE LEFT, im? CENTURY CLASSICS; AT THE RIGHT, THE PERFEC- 
nos OP GOTHIC RICHNESS. 

VIENNA VOTIVKIRCHE Vm fisnuL t">I.L-T> 

NEW YORK. TRINITY CMURCHi RICHARD UPJQHN'S RENDERING. 

(Cuiffnjr IWfnvor Fr^cnjil J 

MANCHESTER, ASSIZE COURTS; VtCTORIAN GOTHIC. WjifetletiH:. wWina. 
SEW YORK. OIJ> national ACADEMY OF DESIGN, Ertw B. WirIh, jwImieel 

PARIS. THE OPERA, GRAND STAIR; SECOND EMPIRE 
LAVISH ECLECTIC BAROOUt Oalnkf, aKhimt. 

BRIGHTON. THE PAVIUON( EXOTlaSM IN ENGtANiL N«h. iitvIhw*. 

PARIS. THE OPHIA, EXTHUOR; EXPRESSION ON THE OUTSIDE 
OF INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS. Gunkf. udiilKi. 

DRESUE.N. THE OPERA HOUSE; ECLECTIC CLASSIC IS GERMANY* 

ScniFn-^ iTiciutca. 
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PAWS. SACAfi COEUK; ECLECnC ltOMAhrESQ(;X 79 {^on/^d) 

Ahidie and Mignct anluHcti, 

UilFZtp, cm HALLi ECLECTIC CiERMAN EE^tAlSSA?^ mbiiK,, 

NEW YORK. VANCiEASILT HOUSE:, Owi*e », Ptow. afdaiMti Bo 

CKICAOO WORLD'S FAIR, >SSJ; AOiMlNISTRATION BUIURNC, 

HtmU trchjtwt. 

ivWraRT. HTHE BKEAKEStSr Hum. Mtuhibba. 

(Ckitiftei]r FroL Hivchmck, Jr.) 
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CHICAOO. MARSHALL HELD nUUJ^NO; UEOINNINO OF A NEW STYUL Bl 

H. H. XkhinJHfi, arrkucfi. (CDuftojr Prvl. H.^K. Himhcock. Jr.) 

BEVEftLV FAm5, A $UMMEJt COTIMSE. H. a RkJuftUa, BffWtat 

WASmSGlTfS, UNOOJJV MEMORIAL Hturr 

SAN FRANCISCO. FUBUC U BRAKY. W. KWhm. u^httoiF. 

MANCHESTER, N, H.. FARf.Y FACTORY HOOSINO: MONTTV Bz 

AND AUPI,£ SIZE, {lalu C»olii)gi^> 

SOMEKSWORTH, N- H. EARLY PAiCrrORY HOUSING CltOOP; 

PLEASANT SPAt^ A.ND FORMAL PLANNINC, (M>n C»IM««.) 

rXJWNTOWN SECTION, NEW YORK. AIR VIEWl UTTER CONFUSION IN 
THE TYPICAL 2<JTH.€:ENTURV CITY, iMajuiiElin Air Scrncc^ 

PARIS; NAT1GMAL LIRRARY, REAWNC ROOM: CREATIVE USE OF 8j 

IRON, TERRA4XTTA ANP CLASS IN JRSR. H, LibAHiiiB. iaUha 

VIENNA, PROJECT FOR FRANZ JOSEF MUSEUM, VESTtRULE: AN AtN 
VANCEO DESICN AT THE BEOINNINC OF THE JdTH CENTURY, 

Othi WogBa, .rcMtm. 

RUFFALa GUARANTY PWLDtNGi THE BEST OF THE EARLY SKYSCRAPERS, 

AN EPOCFI MAKING WORK AT THE END OF THE ISTH CENTURY. 

Loob Sullirat. tfchlucL 

VIENNA, SECESSION CALtCRY; NE&CLASSlC AND ART NOUVEAU IN AN 
EARLY WORK OtP THE NEW STYLE IN AUSTRIA L M. onmdi, otdiiutt. 
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FR^WItFURT, HOUSING Emeu Mmy, (OttI f™,) 

ftFJ.LIN. TEMPLEHOF liOUSIKG. BiUno Tam. anzhtC^cr. (Carl 
t>ES$AUi THE MUtiftUSi W* Oropiut^ mhitecL (Mti^euBt dC MthJcrn Atl) 

-VILLA SAVOVE.^ STAR PARIS, Lc €«bujkr, ■nzhiRxr. 

(Mmaim td Modern An.) 

NAPLES, POST OFTSCE. iml Pruut anititeav 

NAPLES. POST OFFICE! INTTRIOB, (B^th |>h 0 C€|^.i^ip Mubniin of Modern Arr,) 
CTlEMNlTA. SCHOCKEN STOREi McmldH^n^ architect. tMmeunk of Mudern An.) 

UNCX>LN, NEBRASKA STATE CAPtrOL IL C. Ciwdtvur, luehitcei. 

(Ggurtc^x Me^^crf. Mur»y dc P(iil]if%) 
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TO ATTEMPT a tiitijtg «f sit the flcfiolan to whom i am iritjcbicid for 
3D much flut gone into ihl^ book wouJef be to set m^rsclf Impossible 
task. It vvQutd meim diicovcnog jnti analyzing all the sources of whatever 
knowledge may have entered these pagesr Any wrificr of a generalized hU- 
lory nattiraily draws upon the varied reading and study of yearsp iihether 
casual Of purposrfiil; And to pick out from rhls mosak ihc5e p;iriictibr 
pteeti wJueJs ate most nextssary to hurm lU peciilkr rolw and pattcarn is only 
perh-dps to dcstmy the pattent itself. Vci^ heymd those books and tho^ 
special helpers I am Irsiing below, because their ooaifibuEjmi was deRniie 
And direcir it seeii^ only jtist ^ci a-dd as welt the names of a few books, 
especially lho»c deuUng with die background material which is outside of 
my own specialized interests* on which I have drawn heavily and to the 
inspire cion of w'hich I owe so much, k Is partieutprly necessary ^ I bcUeve, 
in a work of thii nature on ardiiteeuite; Ear if drchitccture is [art and 
parcel of bvmg—as dosely bound tip with ii and as imegral a part of it 
both os cxprcfision and as uifipiration as is* for instance, religion—then the 
stxallcd background material must have a part as imponiuit as* tsf per¬ 
haps even grester than, that whi^h belongs io die ted^ical architectural 
works themselves. A listing of a few of these w'orks not only serves to set 
down my gratitude to diem huL also should form on introduction to 
a vart store of hadnating maieriai Into which it mighi pay the intjcTesied 
reader of ibis book to dehe furthei. Of cotirie the mort valuable sources for 
the life of a period must be the works produced in that period—nor merely 
the famous literary maiiexpicccs but, frequently even more enlightening, 
some of the less known or less read yei still available w'orks, mefa as Baidas^ 
sarc Costiglionc's // or, lor an earlier pen-iod* some of the mitior 

poets of the cUsiic era and the satirists like Lucian or Fctrociius. Hes^rrhe- 
less, the secondary, imerpretive works liave their own unpomrux, especially 
in ihuse fields where the original source materia! is scarcer in amount oi 
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jTidfc diiBcdt ta detain—fields such as the coriy Middle Ages—or* on ihe 
other Kandp those in whidi the amount of avaibhlc maicriil is unwieldy 
through its size* □* in the case oi the Ninectenth Century- 

These background historical works^ iben, arc especially she foliowrngiK 
all available in English: First of alh Oswald Spengler^s Diclinr of Ihr 
Wrst^ transhted by Charles Francis Atkimon> New York* A- A. Kjioph 
i934t a jnOiiumenTal attempt to give form tcj the whole flmt of humaii 
efidcavfiifj often biased and incorrect but Etimulaiing, occiting, and full 
of many passages of acuce insights h U pamcularly interesting because of 
its correlation of an and civiHzatiom The second is a soincwhat simibr 
attemptp more deiaiM and ioteoslve^ to apply the same method to a more 
limited period* that w^hich we know as the Renaissance and Bai-oqiiCi it is 
Egon Fricdeirs *4 Cuhttnid of Me Modem Me Crish of Me 

Eitrapran Soid /row Me Bhcii Dejih to the WoHd Wstr^ translated by 
Charles Francis Atkinson, j voh^ New York, A. A. Knopf^ 1930-^, For 
the earlier periods in Europe I have been especially interested in and 
affected by Alfons Dopsch's The Economic onJ Sodat Foundahonr of 
European CrVi/fflr4j/forp^ hotidon^ Regan Paul* Trendv Tnibneft 1937* ^ 
careful study of the persistence of Roman influence in medieval culture— 
a subject fdll deeply contravcrsial. For the utKer side of this question, Avhich 
attempts to minimise the contributions of Rome^ Henri Pi rennets Mcditifoi 
Ci/iVr* transbiied by Frank D. Halsey^ Princeton Utiivcrisity Press, 1925, 
is an cjccclient summary. 

Hdcfi Waddells The Wandering Sch&iars^^ New York, Henry Holt & 
Co., Tih Ediuon Reviled, 193^, covm the ^unc ground from the point 
oi view of poetry and writing gencially- It 11 an admitabk mtroduction to 
the medieval mind and m nne httlc-remembered side of early medieval 
life. Important also ii all ihe montimental work of G. G. Coiilton. especially 
hit Art and the Reformafioni now iragically and unbelievably out of prim^ 
Oxford I B. Black welt, i^zS. Many uf his more detailed studies have been 
excellently digested and recreated in his superb bcMak^ Mcdkifa! Paoorifffjdj, 
the Engifth Scene from Conquert So Reforrnmon, New York, The Macmih 
Ian Company^ Cambridge, Etigbnd, The GnJversity Press, 1938. Other 
illuminating works on the origins of rdigioiLs architecture in medieval 
Europe arc SarteJl Prenhoc's The Heritage of the Cashedniit New York, 
William Morrow, 1936^ ^d The Voicer of the Caehedrut, New York, 
William Morrow, 1938. 

Jakob BurckhardiLV The Cioilitssiofl of Me Ren&dtance in Isaiy, trans¬ 
lated by S, G, C Middlcraoee, Vienna, The Phaidon London, 
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G. Allea & Unwin, Ltd^ 1937, U an invjluabk Intrtxiuctioii to Rcaajssancc 
wayi of feeling. It should, of counc, be oompkmcntctl by coiitcnipo»ry 
works> especially the captivating Mtmoirj of Benvenuto Cellini and VasarJ’s 
T/te Lipff of fAc Fo/nim. Scittpiori, and jift/dtftru, both of which arc 
obtainable in several good translations- 

For the more mndern pcrioiis, and especially for the impact of science 
and inventbn upon bnnun life, Lewis Mumford's TtcAttics nod CitiffM- 
tiaii. New York. Harcourt, Brace h Co„ 193^^ so indispensable contribu¬ 
tion. The same author's TAe Ctdtiva oj Cities, New York, Harcouitj 
Brace & Co., 1938. applies the enndusions of the carlicf book more cspocially 
to the problems of city creatinn and fortm a salutary ertiiciun and analysis 
of much in diy life that is today taken for granted. Gilbert Scldes's TAt 
Siommerittg Century. New York, Tlie John Day Company, tgaS, a book 
too little known, is impomne as showing the other side of nineteemh- 
cctHury development— the side one might label both spiritual anti idealistic. 
It reveals ihe dicams, often fantastic enough, of the early nineteenth century, 
as Mumfnrd attempts to reveal its deeds. Especially interesting is the article 
on Noyes, which shoivs but one example of many of the Utopian concepts 
of the period that had important architectural effects. 

For the ptohiem of architecture today, in addition to the works which 
will be memioncd later, the following shouM prove valuable: Lc Corbusier's 
Towards a Neiu AreAiteeftirr/ ironslatcd from the thiiiccnlH French edition 
by Ffcdcrick EiclwlU, New York, Paysoii & Clarke, Ltd., n. d., the first popn- 
lai trtunpet blast of propapnda f« new style; Sheldon Cheney’s The 
New Wotid AreAtteattre. New York. Longmans, Green and Company, 
1930; Hoiry-Russell Hitcfieock Jr/s AfoJern ^rcArfftTwrc, Romantidim 
and Retntesrabon. New York, Payson and CUrke. 19119, the best attempt 
thus far at a critical history of the building of our own timei Bruno Taui's 
Modem Anhiteeture. London, The Studio, tpaij, a sane presentatitm of the 
idtals of architecture today; N. Pevsner's The Tioneen of the Modem Move- 
fuenr. from WiJliom Morris to IValttr Cropus. Lnndijn, Faber and Faber. 
(1. d.. interesting for its historical sidelightss Curt Bchrendt's Slodern Build¬ 
ing, its JVflTMrr, ProMemf and Forms. New York. Harcoun, Brace and Ccp„ 
19;^; and two hooks by Frank Lloyd Wri^t—ihe Princctciii lectures 
piibU&hcd under the tide Modem AreAiUeture, Princeton, N. J, Princetati 
University Press, 1931, and An Autobiopophy. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans. Green and Company, 195*. 

I Olve special gratitude to many people who have helped tit the compklinn 
of thU book: First, to the staffs of the Avwy, Fine Arts, and Ware Librarw* 
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cjf Columbi.i2 University for imedding ^li^tpnce in maiij wayi^ and to the 
Wore Library for the use-of many photographi fmm its collection; to Dcsui 
LccjfKild Amaud and ihc sraff of the School of Ardiitccture of Columbia 
Univmity foi- couuttuccl co-opcraition, and to its itudcnts in my courses 
wlioac rept^rts and t|iicsikkns have iTroiighi new lightt oil many Titatter*, 
I wish here if^ dowm my appreciation of the help received from Pro¬ 
fessor Kcnridib Conmt of Harvxtrd University for assistance in obraimnj^ 
iUiisrnitkms, and to The Museum tjf Art, at Harvard, fuj- pcrmisibn 
ID use some of its phoiographs. 1 must also thank Mr. John Coolidge for 
the ptudtoj^raphs of New England industrial village:?; Mr. Carl rciss 
city pLituicr and architect of Washingtrsn, for ific Iolr n£ many plioti> 
graphs oi S|>ain and Mexico; Prrfeair L C;trring!nn Goodrich^ Qdumbia 
University I for transbiing Chinese references; Pmfensor Henry-Russell 
Hitctic^ick Jr.^of the Smith College Mustum, NorthamptOfit for photo- 
graplt* of ninetceiith-century America; Mr. It^lo William Ricciuli for 
phoingraphi of Ntw Orleans; Mr. Mymn tkmtnr Smith, at the Library 
of Congress, Washingion, for hi^ kindness in aUmving me to use three 
of his tiupeib copyrighted photographs of IVraian anihitecture; Dr. 
Ryuuku TsumMla, of CoUimlna University, for asdat^mce in chowitig Japa¬ 
nese illiutrartoni; the btc Sir Rayrrwhnd Unwin, for [temiKiion to wte hit plan 
of a garden dty and satellite towns; ;iod Fmfeisft Everard Up|ohn* Co- 
htmhia Univenily* for permission (o repfoduct Lhr uriginal prelimUiafy 
rendering of Trinity Dntreh mule by his great-grandFaiher, Richard 
Upjohn^ 

Also I svish m acknowledge my deep indebtedness to rmtny miiseuins and 
kamei! societici, especially to the American Gc^Jgraphi!:al &>ckty for per* 
miuion to repnitlitcc the pbf>Rigraph of Chan Cdiaii; m the phfrftigniph dc- 
parrment irf TTie Me^mpoUtan Museum of An and tn the Museum irscif 
for permission to use many photographs; to Ttie Museum of die American 
Indian^ Heyc Fiiundatinin for plu^togntphs of [ndiiin dwellings; tn Mr. John 
Me Andrew and the aFchitectiiral depart mem of The Museum of Modern 
Art lor the use of many photographs of recem buildings; and in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania lor per mta sinn Lu reproduce 
the rcsinfaticin of the dirine at Ur, 

To illustrate any wml of this naitire niie must pillage tlw published 
work of the past and the prevent unmercifully. Many of the works frum 
which UlujifaLkini have been ehosco usfe old and no longer covered by 
copyrighf^ but it would seem ungrateful to pass tliem itver W'ithout notice; 
for my debr m their authors and publishers is greats chough many are 
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centuries j;onc, and to sci diiwn here therr nsmes srans only thetr jim due. 
These works include: 

Coiiiit Mckhior dc Vc3gijeii>™ jirehiiectwrr eivite ef fetigie!4se, 

ParU^ Nohict and Baudry^ tB65. E. Viol let-l&Diic: Dictioft^t 
itc fmrchitct:tttre Ju Kl^- m XVl"^ Pari^ Morel, i%i- 

1875. P, LctarouiJIy; EJi/ker de Rom^ moderne, Farit, Limoureu^Cp (8^10, 
J+ FctgUiiCjfi: A oj Indidn aad fiu^ferir *4fir/jrfff/ure, London, John 

Murray, 1899^ L Marot: Lf ehancda de forAe/iew. Paris^ i 6 —. 

F, CuviUi^t: d'orchiterfure ^aujroi-ie^ Paris and Muoith, eirca 1770, 

J. Q Kjafft and Thiollci: CAoix ifo f/wr /o/jW de Pmx tt dei cn~ 

i/irem. Parity MorcL cirr^J 1S35, Sicur de Neutlargc; Rfcittii Stemmimre 
iTarcAifrctiire, Paris, 1767-63. TAe TPorj^r in Archiieciure of RoA<n dnd 
famet Ailam^ Londart, (773-1822. C Pcrcicr and P. L. Fontaine: Retrttrd 
dc d^orationf inicricttrcf^ Paris, jSot. C- R SciiLtikcl! Sammlitng &rchkc{' 
iomfcAer Eottc^fc^ Tkrlin, iSLjO* J. Soane: Dengfij for Fahtic ond Phcoic 
Bididmgf, Lnndc^Tit Pfiatky and Wealc, i8Wk Asher iknjamin: Tie Amrri- 

can Fmtdcr'^ Companion; or^ A AW System oj Architcettirt^ BostoOi 
1806. M. Lafever: The ^^odero Builder/ GmdcM New Yorki SkigEit> CoUinSi 
and Haimay, tSjj. C. Robiiu: C^tdoguc of the Clossic Confcots of Strotif- 
herry Hdl^ CoRcctcd Ay Hcract IVjilpoifi. London, 1842. Rkhard Upjohn^ 
UpfoAn's Rtitid Architrsiucc^ New York, CJ. P. i^itnam, 1851^ C. Vaiuc: 
Viiks and Cottagcf, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1864* Robert Owen: 
A broadside of tSiy- 

Thc I ill of works of more tecent date wlikh 1 liavc uJcJ is Jong- For 
convenience I tiavc amnged it in accordance Mfiili the order in which the 
materia] apfwcuifs. First nf ath I am grateful to Hilaire Belloc and Constable & 
Co., Lemdout fuf pcrmisiiun lu iw the quotation froco TAc Ofd Roiid on 
my title page. I am fllwi indebted to the fiillowing aiuiinrs and publisliers: 

For figure 1. m Leo Frobenins ami Oskar Beck, Munich, for two lUusdd- 
tiotu in Das unAcAi^nnic Africa. 19x3. 

For figure j. lo Chapman and Halt Lrd., London, for two iliusmiiiuni 
from G. Perrot and C Chiptcz: A Hitttny of Art in Sardinia and /*r^aeii* 
Syria and Ada Miner. 1890- 

For figure 4, to Hans Rcmerdi and the Cuit Kabltsch Vcrlag, Leipzig, 
for an iilustratinti from Hans Reinerthi Ham and Hof in nordiscAcn 
Rouni, 1957^ 

For figure: 5, tn R Baldwin Smith and the Appkton-Ceiuury Company, 
New York, for tllustradotu from R Baldwin Smith: Egypima ArcAiuclure 
as Cidiurai Expression, ^g^ 
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For figmt 6, m Chapraan and Hn!L L^tidon, for an lUuitration from 
Pcrrot and Chipicit A Himry of Art m Anacnt Egyph iSSj. 

FtJr figure 7, to Longmans^ Gfccti and Coitipanyi LonduHr for an illustra¬ 
tion from F, M. SttnpsfiiiT A Hiitory of Arrhiu^sanil Dti^AopmentM VoL 1 , 
1905. 

For figure 8> to A. E, Eicharttson and C, Corfiato and the English 
{Jnivcisitira Pms^ LundnOp for an iliustnitinti from Richardson and Cor- 
fiaio; TAc Art of Archtc^ttirr, 1936. 

For figurci 9 and 10, lo Sc ton Lloyd and Peter ftiviesy. Ltd.^ London h 
for an illustmtion from Lloyd: Meropoiomm, Extiii^ationi oit Samerian Sites, 
193 & 

For figure 11, to O, Puchstciq and the h C. Hinrkhs Vcrbg> Leipzig, 
for an illustration from Puchstcin: Bo^hasi(oi, die Batitoeri^e^ 191a, 

For figure tz, to W. Andrae and iJie J. C Hinrichs Vcrlag, Ixipzigp for 
an ilUisoaiion from Andrac: Dor medmiandroc Assur, 1938. 

For figure jj, to Longmans, Green and Company^, Loiidcm, for an illus¬ 
tration from F. M. Simpson: A Hutory of Arrkiteeturai Dci^dopTtttnL 
Vol. 1 . 1905, 

For figure 14+ to |ohn Murray, Londotip for an JJtustraiion from Fergus^ 
son: Rode Stone Monumentt^ 187a, 

For figure 15* to Sir Arthur Evans and The Macmillan Companys London^ 
for qii iUuiiraiian from Evanii The Ftstacc of Minor n . .at Knossos, Vol. IL 
Pan a, 1928, 

For figures 16^ 17, j8, ip Aificd Knopf, New Yark^ and George Routledge 
and Son*, London, for illustrations from G, Glotas: The Aegean CwtiixatiQn , 
1915. 

Fof figure 19^ to D- S. Riibcrtsun and the Cambridge Umvenity Press, 
for an illustration from Robertson: *■! HondhooJ( of Grec\ and Roman 
Arehitecturc^ 19J9, 

For figure an, to Hachcitc fit Cic., Piris^ for an dlustnuinn from Ptrtot 
and QiipScz: Hiftoirr de /W dam fantiqtiitf^ Tome VI, 1894, 

Fof figures 21 and 23, to The Museum of die American Indian^ tfoyc 
Foundationi New York, for die photogtaptui from which the drawings 
were nude. 

For figure 22, to Professor Ralph Linton and the Anierieatt Anehmpoto- 
gitt^ for an illiutniuon from Vol- ai, 1919. 

For figure 24,10 ihe author and publiahera of G. O, Tstten: Maya Archi-^ 
tectorej Washingtorij igia6^ for the Cathcrwocxl drawings published there* 

For figure 27* to Longmans, Green and Compuny^ L^mdom for an illus- 
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tradon from F. M. Simpson: A Htfii^ry of Ar^hitirc^iirat D^pchpmcntf 
VoL I, 1905. 

For figures 18 and 3 g, to M. Schcdc and Walter dc Gruyter, Berlin and 
Leipzig;, for illustradoiu from Schede: Die Rutnen if on Prienc^ 1934. 

For figure 31. id the Arc biological Institute of America, Camb ndgic, Mass^ 
for an jUustraunn from F. H, Baron: at 1901, 

For figure 33, to D* M. Robiason and J. W* Grirhacii and the Johns Hop- 
kim Press, BaliimoTCt and to M. Schede and Waller dc Cruyter, Ikrlin and 
Leipzig, for illusuatians from Robinwn and Graham; Excat^aiionf at Oiyn' 
rJiuf, Part 8^ the Hiltentir Haase; and fitrni SchedeJ Die Rainea aon Priene^ 

1934- 

For figure 53, to Dumi und Diehl, Darniscidf, for an lUiiutraEjon from 
Durm: Die BanJ^ufiSt drr £frfirJ^er und Romer, Vol. fl. Part t sjf the 
HaniiifucA Jer Architt^afr, 1905. 

For figure 34* 10 The Macmilhui Company, New York and London, for 
an iHn^tratian from A. Mau, tranalaicd by F, W, Kelftcyr Pompeii, its U}i 
and Art, 1903. 

Far figure 35^ m G. Calza and Hocpli, Mibn, frir an Lllusirauoit from 
Calza in Monumenti Antkki, die Rcale Accademia dd Lmoci, Vot ij, 1916, 

For %urc 37^ to the Houghton Midlin Company« Boston h for an illia- 
tratjon from R. loncjanL: Anacni Rome rn /Ac Lrght of Recent ExcatfOtiontM 
1SS9. 

For figure 38, lo C. Wdchardi and K. F* KodiJcfj Leipzig^ for an Illus¬ 
tration from Wcidiordi : Pompeii eor der Zerstoerting* 

For figure 39, to Sir Baniustcr Fletcher, Charles Senbner's Soni, Ne^v 
York, and B. T* Baisfordr Ltd-, London, for an illtiitration from Fktchcr: 
A History of ArcAiftetare on the Comparative MetAoiL 1939. 

For figure 4a, to R. ik Macycr, dc Sikkcl, Antwerp, and M- Niihoff, The 
Hague, for two illminitJoiis from dc Macyer; Romeinseke FiVfijr m BelgtCt. 

* 937 * 

For figure 41 ^ to D* Krenckcr and Ztehietzsthmann and the ArchSolo- 
gisches Inst it ut des Ekutschen ReitlTes, Berlin, for an illustration from 
Krenckcr and Zschictszschmann: RomiseAe Tempei in Synen, VoL 5 of 
the Denl^mdJer anti^^ ArcAite^Uir, 

For figure 41. to The MacmiJlao Company, New York and London, 
fcTT an illtmratmit from R. Sturgis; European Architecture, 189^. 

For figures 43 and 44t ^ Briggs and the Ciarendim Prets, Oxford, 
for three iUustrationi from Briggs; Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and 
Syna, 19x4* 
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Fur figure 45, lo H* SaLadin and AlphuriAc Ftardp Paris, Ecr the p3aa by 
Cosity irprodtsccd tram Salad! ct: LArchtttctffre^ Voh 2 of tlie d'arl 

mtiiulmnn. 1907, 

Ft?f figure 46, Ut the Architcciural Book Publish ing Company, New York, 
for the drawing by B* G, GLKdhge^ from Goodhue: A Itaoi( of Af^hitec- 
Sumt Dccorauur Draivmgi, 1904. 

For figures 4^1 and 50, to liaumgartncri Leipzig^ for four iUustratians from 
JC G. Stepiumi: Det aiusu and $dnc EinAfhumg^ 

lCp2'03* 

For figure 50 LO K. Sdiuchhardt and the AkadernESchc Verbgs Gcsdbchafi 
Athenion* Potsdam^ for an illuairaiion hum Schucliharth: Die Barg im 
WandA dcr WAtgtjchicftie^ 1931. 

For figure 53* to Charles Scribner"* Sons, New York, for an illustraikin 
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PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE 


THE building instinct is not Jimiwd to humiin beings; it extends over taige 
nunrbers of species and types of living otgoninns. Even >f wc omil ibue 
animals which cfraie theif own dwellings from secretionj made by them- 
selves, Uke the shellfish or the spider, the field of aniiiul builders is siiU 
van A few fish build ncstlilw stmcturc* nf weed; almost all birds constroet 
nesis of sticks and tw.p and vegetable fibers; ants build ebboratc excavated 
communal dwelUngs. with difTercnt dmnbers set apart for different 
and cut straight roods through grass cff imderbriish fiir case of trawl between 
anthill and food sujiplles. Any mutiber of iht smalW mam^Ii acavaic 
homes for ibcmscives. which vary bum the single cyhndncal chamber of the 
woodchuck m the ebboratc passages and chambers of moles and prairie 
dugs. Bavers tonstruet dams and houtes with tfcts and branches they have 
cut down; sometituB their mstiuctivc skill iu choosing si.es and m twitg 
materials seems uncanny. And chrmpi.«m and gprillas. among the highest 
of the apes, build rough shelters of leaves and branches for th«r families. 
The abUiiy to eim adctpuie shelters against weather and enemies may Ik. 
m faci. rhe specific clement which couimls the survival of some spcacs m 

ihc rdeuticss struggle of cvulutioiwry Hb, 

Sometimes, too, these shelters are of considerable engineering compl^y- 
The hanging nests nf the orioles are well knijwii, with their strong, ctoscly 
woven tesiures. The projecting nesis nf clay of various members tJ the swift 
family bring in.he principles of cantdevcrin&or br^ng.andth.«.he^^^ 
strenmh of the day itself. Some spiders* and beetles burrows use little pellets 
of dm or sand in a way aruloguim to vaulting. There is great variety m 
building materials, too. with «ch material used or its own special f uitamu- 
lung fibers of hair or thread or sm«« for remile stren^h in ^ngmg 
clay or a special saliva as a murtar «> give «ihes.on. feathers of hair or ihistk- 

down to give a soft and cum/oriable interior lining. j • k 

Nut only is the building instinct highly developed and wiikspread in the 
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aninul world, but also there are many evidences of a sense or an emotintt 
whidi approaches the aesthetic. Cmwj collect bright objects as though there 
were in them some value entirely apart from their possible usefulness. iJirds" 
songs, though they are often pact of die courting and mating procedure, 
seem at times merely a sort of aeiivky for its own sake, or merely to give 
auditory pleasure to the mate and the performer. Many animals—iiuects, 
birds, and mammals—scctn to have courting dances. And when dogs bay 
the moon it i* sometimes with voices quite difTerent from the ordinary bark 
or the hunting cry. The moonlight seems to make them restless; they lift 
up tbeir vote®, apparently to relieve their feelings; is ncK this dmest a 
beginning of lyrk song? 

If, then, there is this beginning both of structural ability and of aethetic 
feeling in the lower animal world, we may, I believe, be quite Justifiod in 
dunking that even in primitive man, who biologically was such an advance 
over the lower forms, (he same two instincts existed. Very slowly, .is man 
took advantage little by little of the possibititi® inherent m ha hram and 
his senses, we may imagine these two instincts developing and becoming 
more conscious, until they blended in varying degrees with almost all of his 
activities, especially with hU family life, the making of his utensils, and his 
religion. Thus we find even among paleoUthic man special skills at repfcsea- 
tadon highly developed:; and. diough wc may say that the primary purpose 
the magnifiocnt cave paintings of Altamiia or the Dordogne ivas not 
anistic but magical, and that these early men drew anirailf so accurately 
because they wished, by drawing them, to assert and to increase thdr power 
over ihem, fievmhelcss in the drawings themselves tlmrc ii evident a delight 
in line and form, a. pleasure in creating with their hands, that is essentially 
similar to the artist’s delight today. The same is inie of the early statues of 
the universal Mother Deities which have come dovm to us from those early 
days fictwcen 20^ and years ago. In them artistic creation is even 

more envious than in the cave paintings. These statues, like the Mxallcd 
"Venus of Willendorf," arc no mere representations of women. The early 
sculptor has obviously changed "reality"; he ha* emphasized those elements 
uf the figure which are symbolic of timse atlribui® he wished to express, 
and he has slighted the others; the statue is no bngcr mere woman, but 
motherhood, crcaittm tncamatc. And something of the same power of ab- 
straction sremi to have guided his hand in dcvelt^ing the bold rounded 
surfaces of ihe whole; there is in them some hint of a love of forms for 
their own sake. 

Similarly, with utensils, primitive man seems not to have remained 
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pcnnamntly sa risked with [heir mere vtiSity; be sought from an early date 
to tmpreu ""form" opem tbeoit he shaped his pots so that they felt pleEi&irtt 
to the touch and were good to look at, Then perhaps he scratebed lines cm 
the lur&cic; purt "decoTation" had begun. During the neolithic age—when 
men bad learned to polish stone, domesticore animals, and carry on a 
developed agriculture— this decorating instinct was almost xmivemL 

It is the imegration of the eonstructing iiutinct and the creative or etcptc*' 
sive art instinct which gave rise ro what wc call architecture, fust as man 
had come to desire beautiful pots and other utensils, so he came tn desire 
beautiful shelters. Hit standards of beauty have varied enormously through 
the centuries, and his means of achieving beauty have changed as much, but 
always the desire to give some sort of “form,*' some kind of attractive or 
decent coniistcncy, to all the structures he needed to shelter himself and his 
gods has esisicd, except in the lowest anti must primitive sUigei of aiivagery, 
which we may accept perhaps as decadent stages, rather than mere survivals 
of primitivism. U is (he history of these shelters men have built for ihem* 
selves and for thdr gods, these protections against the weather and against 
hostile men or animals, which is the true history of architectitre. 

Seen thus, the history of architecture becomes much more than a pro¬ 
cession of those crysialliwd related forms sve call “styles." Instead, it becomes 
almost a history of ways of life, a chronicle of the rise and development and 
decadence of building techniques, and an expression—all the more com¬ 
plete for being unconKious—of what men thought of life and death, ol 
each other, and of their god*. For. if building forms arc sensitive to changes 
in huilding materiab^c house of wood will always be different Erom the 
bouse of St fine—and to differences in the way in w-hich buildings are pur 
together, they are equally sensitive to changes in religious or social ideals. 
Some civilizations arc essentially temple or tomb huildets, like Egypt; some 
are chiefly creaton of vast stmeturet for general public me, like the Romans; 
some arc known especially fur their palaces, like the Baroque European 
powers of the seventeenth and dghuxmh centuries. In diflcrcnCrt like these 
may be lead the record of the grea t controlling thoughts of cadi cullure^its 
ideals, the things tn human life for which it panicularly sought. 

In the course of this long development of ten tnlHcnnia and more, man¬ 
kind has devcftipsl several important building types, and several wntrasting 
methods of constiucitnn. which arc so universally found that brief descrip- 
dofis of them Afc neccsMrjv 

Man’s first budding efforts were probably directed at individuaS huu or 
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hoiwCT, PAkolithic mun Mcms lo b^vc bccti chiefly a cave dweller* it Icist 
in Europe. Hut it seems more than likely dun in the course of the bng 
patcolithic period-iwrlups 2o,poo ycirs—he mm\ ibo hive learned tn con¬ 
struct rough hufs, covered with Jeaves or skins* Simple they must have been, 
for Itii roughly chippcfl stnne tools were of the simplest, Tliey probably 
consisted merely in leaning a group of light sticks logethtr tn form a crude 
ocme* and perhaps tying them, oi ivcaving them together with vme* or 
reeds; op this framework skiiu or a diatch of leaves could be hung. In diis 
dcmcjuory tcpccdike struaure Juy ilic origin of the round hui» the first of 
the great building types. 

The round hut ii found widely distnbuied ip Europe, Asti, Africa* md 
the Americas. Ii CTdsts In two chief forms: dausc huilt of a framework of 
stick* tif timbers ctrvered with hiiJei w ^ thatch of teavef^ and ihosc huilt 
of piled stones more or less crudely shaped. Uotli arc occasions Ely built partly 
underground, becoming W'hat arc kttuwji as round pit dwelling*. The 
crudest of ihctn make Jittlc or no di|lErenti;iiten between wall* and roof, 
like the lepcoi, wludi are conical* or the beehive stone Eiousc* of western 
Ireland, which curve gradiMily from vertical sides Ixlow to an almost jJat 
top« like a hemisphere. 

"fhe development of the vertical wall wits nevcffhelcB intvitahk* Tliough 



1. rmCAL AfrUICW ROUNT? TEMI-LF in TUMANA, SUDAN. RffA/: 

rNTFJlJDR OF A U{jV IN THE K.ARO VAllEY, ADAMAUA. {tVplKaiuii Dm 
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ht might have to ^roop to enter—the door-^ of most primitive rocjnd huts stre 
very low—even primitive man liked to st^d up wilhin his and the 

cunvenience and added i^^ciousness jiven by vertical walls Was ten great tti 
be neglected* Hence iirose the Itabjt of staniiig the hut with vertical walls, 
which, m the urnber d^vILiug^, could be closed with mud plaster on a crude 
taihing of twigx or withes, or in the atone dwdlings made by sening the 
first courses, or hortzonial rows of stones* vertically over each oiher* nr by 
using unusually large Stones at the base, set un edge. This wall Lreatment 
meant fluii it was necessary to build the roof separately frnm the walb^ and 
so led lo all soru of fruitful experiments in building methods. 

Altlujugh the round hut was essentially a primitive house form, it per¬ 
sisted into limes anti cultures of a relatively high state of development, at 
in Africa, where thiefs^ pdaces may even today consist of a great agglomera- 
tion of circular hot units, some of great sizcp and many with mud-plaster 
walls lavishly decorated with bD]d pointed patterns of marked decnrarjve 
efleciiveisess. SimiUrlyp in many pamef the ncoliLhic ant! brcmxe-age Medi¬ 
terranean world, round Ituts w-cre huilt in ooanectaJ grenips, cadi forming 
a complex dwelilttgn as in early Greece and Crete; or s fiumbec wmitld be 
rcguLirly arranged in a rectangular paitetn, such as we see m the ruins of 
the neolilhtc towns of Citatib and Vianna do Cailelio in PnrtugaL 

Although many of the Greek and Cretan examples vvcrc built of wood 
and sitn-dricd, unbaked bricky tl^e latnc form was also sometimes built of 
Stones. In the round suinc buis, the cnvtring was outtrived by setitng each 
row of stones a liTtle inward from the row below, lo that iitilc by lildc a 
conical $hapc dcvckip«lp until (he IkiIc iit the top was so small that u could 
either be capped by 4 iinglc xtotic, or else left open to carry off the $moke 
frt»m the hcnnh fire within* Such fttonc huts haw been built in many parts 
of the world: they arc especially characterittit nf a band running through 
the Mediterranean iilands, hctom Spain and Portugal, and up ihc Atlantic 
to (be Bntiib Isks; even today one finds such dwellingi occaikinally 
still tn use in the western islands of Ireland. 

Ai skill in stone hoildiftg increased, and stones were more and tnorc 
carefully ihiiped^ this type w^as made more usable by building vertical walls 
below, □iid gradualJ) curving the Inner faces in, to give the type known as 
the beehive hut. a form Jong preserved in die Greek and Italian ancai. In 
this stone hut and beehive budding, there \$ as yet no realization of the arch 
printiiplc. The stones arc flat; laid in horizontal courses they owe their sta¬ 
bility merely to the fact that the poriion nf die itone whtch projected wai 
less tn WTiglu thiio the portion $upportcd by the ^nes below. 
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Coiobitiauons of (tone wnlli. with toofi of timber covered with earth or 
torf are aJso contmoo in primitive building. These show their origin in the 
round hut because they usually are round-ended, but the additional freedom 
gained in the use of timber rocihng led the builders, in their seirch for 
roomy interiors, to make one dtmeniian much longer than the other, treat¬ 
ing ovals, of tettanglcs with curved ends. Such houses arc occasiutialjy stiQ 
in use in some of the Scottish islands, where they are knuwm os "black 
houses." because of their dark, windowicas, smoke-begrJmed tnteriurs. The 
tradition of this kind of building is of long duration in those regionsi for 
stone building of semewhar similar type has gone on ihcre for over aooo 
years, and the village of Skora Brae, in the Orkneys, eseeavated s few years 
ago, dales undoubtedly to Piettsh times somewhere near ihe beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Slum Brae is n dose-built community of seven or eight stone hnines, 
oonnecird with a svinding walk or “street" The house walls are built of the 
thin slabs of stone which can be so easily split from the stratified rock of 
the island, laid horizontally with a beautiful precision- Tlic ri t i rsnrf doors 
arc small and low; one has to stoop or cmwl to enter. Wiihin, the floor U 
paved with flat stones; a liearth, surrounded by a raised border to keep the 
ashes from spreading, occupies the approKuruEe center, and often there are 
boxes or chests of stone sunk bertcarh the floor and once oiveted with floor 
slobs. The furniture, all of stone, is remarkably varied. Beds are usually 
placed in the comers, and consist of an area bordered by slabs of stone set 
on edge to form a box-type bedstead, within which resilient btanchco, twigs, 
and hay or straw could be pbccd to give both warmth and comfon. Dresren, 
of one Of two shelves of thin stone slabs set horizuntally, supported by verti¬ 
cal stones, arc common, and often cupboards .ind storage spates arc con¬ 
trived in the thickness of the wall. These ancient huts, like the modcni 
"black hoitrei," were pmb^dily rotded with turf, and must have been as dark 
as their present-day descendant; but in construction, in finish and beauty 
of technique, they are much more advanced dian the modern work, and 
one feels, studying them, that the inhohitanu of the ancient Skara Brae 
houses Jived in morts comfort, with greater cicanhness achieved at less effort, 
than the Scottish bland peasants of, say, the eighteenth centiiry. For archi- 
icciural forms and methods can degenerate just as easily as they can progress. 

In heavily timbered aniniries, the rectangular house became die standard 
type of dwelling at an early date. This w.14 only natural, for tree trunks are 
generally straight and^ they are laid hariwiniol at the base of a wall. 
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to form ll% foundation or to edge the floor—will form mevitabl^ a house 
with straight sid«. Recfanguljir shapes, moreover, arc ^oerall^ more imhk 
ihan round or oval areas; furniture, inch 2a bcd$ or bcfiehcs^ can be more 
ea&ilj^ adapted to ihemp Thm^ in central and northern Europe, as in large 
parti of eastern Aiia, the rectan^mhir hut was, and ii, the rule; and even In 
stone and brick building areas, lucb m Mesopotamia and Egypt, the vastly 
increased convenience of the remngubr pbn—particularly when several 
units or rooms bad to be joined together in a single buildings—made it 
well-nigh uujversaL 

The typical timber fcctangular hut buik in three different ways. 
Tn one, vertical logs of similar sisce, sometinKs split so that one face is flat, 
are driven Into the ground verticaJly, set close together to form walls; this is 
often called **i{ockadc‘' cdnstmctioup In anotherp the logs are placed hori- 
zomally upon each otherp with the corners notched together in various ways^ 
this IS the true logH:abici constructEon. If the timber is squared into planks, 
the Swiss ch^et type of building results. By far the most common type of 
limber building* however, ts the framed type of iiructurep in which posts 
are set vertically, nt some distance from each other, the tops ioined by hori¬ 
zontal timbers* and the wall areas between the posts fliled with a screen 
designed merely to shut out the weather and to protect the inhabitants, but 
not as a support. The nutcriat and thickness of this icrecn varies accurdmg 
to the climate and the available materials; woven mattings, a thatch or 
mat of reeds, and the skim nC aniinals were all used* especially in warm 
southern climates. In the north, and m Europe generally, the Riling usually 
consisted of a Liihing of intertwined twigs and branches or reeds, coated 
heavily on both sides with mud plaster. Usually die posts remained capoiedr 
and the building type diai wc term "half-timber** arose-nof posts of woid, 
with Eight^olored flat wall areas between. As building techniques developed 
and man^s knowledge of materials increased, the mud plaster way to 
gypsum plaster* to lime smd cement stuccoes, and even in some cases to 
brick; but the principle remained the iamE--fhe posts did the supponlngp 
and the walls bctv/eeii, whatever their material, wm only protecting screens. 

Roof types varied widely, too. La warm, dry countries, the simplest meiluxJ 
was to ptare tree trunks hocirontaiiy ^ beams spanning from wall to watL 
supported cxicasionally by intermediate posts where ibc ^pans were Iong« 
On these would be placed a cross layer of reeds or amaller sticks, and the 
whole would be covered with earth or clay, beaten down lo form a strong 
mass.. The top was sometimes, tn more developed civilizariofis, painted or 
cemented to render it more waterproof. Seme of the earliest Creek temples 
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may havr had fbt ritoh oF thfs type^ add ihcy arc the normal roof covmdp 
of hou^ in wicsiern cenirni Asia, m part a oI Syria, pud in E^pt, even to 
ihc present day* More hi|'|ily developed types can be seen in the Pudblo 
villages of the south water n l/nited Staled and in Ccriiiral India. 

in cHmates where rain h greater in dinouiii, and more ronsttant^ iuch fbi 
toeih are useless; some rtjtdmg must be used svhich discharges the water 
mofe tapidjy. Hence* the chariicteristic roofs of rainy countries—central and 
nonbem Europe, eastern and souEheastem Asi.i, the Malay country, and il^ 
Ulands of ihc Pacific, for instance—arc sloped roofs. These were usuaily 
made hy rcstLng on the walJs pairs of sloped beanUt c.i 11 cd rafters, which met 
in the center^ at (Ik ndge; these pairs would be set close enough togeihcf 
m iuppnn boarcU or snuiUer beams across *hcm:p which in turn ccniJd be 
covered with a thatch of straw, reeds, or leaves lo keep out the water. Aa 
building technique devcbpcti, os her materi;ds besides thatch for roofing 
^verc used— wochJ diinglcii flat stones or sbica, or tiakcil clay tiles, 

.Minkind came m )c4rn, loo, tlul different slopes fitted dilTcrcnt climaicif. 
In southern, sunny climates^ where there is. nevertheless, considerable ruin, 
I lie low slope was ihc rule, and gave rise to the class jc lemple {letUmcnt* In 
damp cnunlrks, wilh mitch rain and some but titu a grcai deal of snow, 
high steep roofs* like chose of the German towns, were general* In windy, 
snowy, northern cHtnates* a roof of compjirattvdy low and gentle slope was 
used, for people cimc to realize tlot a hcas^ layer of mmv on a nxif m;H!e 
hoUKi much warmer, while tlte gentle slope alimved water from the mdiing 
snow to trickle off gradually. Thus, in Sc.indi[iavt;i, in pans of [jpan, and in 
I he Alps* the characterLStjEi rcMif stupe is gentle and roots are comparatively 
low, with broadly spreading eaves- 

Besides the mund and simple rectangular types of fxiUAC^ a third type 
grew up in sunny southern areas—the house built around a court, with its 
morns opening off the court rather than tnwarrls the outside. This type is 
common in Mediterranean, wtrttem Asiatic* and Chinese arc;is, and allows 
the desiriible combLnaiiun of privacy and ptmeciion with pleasant outdoor 
living. 

Religious buildings fall into four different categories. The first type results 
from the conception of the rempk as a House of God-^tbat ts, the god*s 
actual or symbolic tcsitlcjicc. Amung pcot>l« where this conception rules, 
the temple lends to follow hcKisc designs, with tlte cult starue or symbol 
replacing the human inhabitant. The classic Greek and Roman temples arc 
of this type, ant! the elaborate temples of Egypt are but a dcvelopmcni of the 
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same idea; Chinese and Japanese icmplcs ss'erc ori^Loally based on it idso. 

The second category may be genericulty referred )o as the High Placc^ 
that i«. an area set apart for the worship of n nature god (frcqurmily a sky 
or sun god) and so arranged that the worshiper is brought into close com- 
tnunion with the deity. Hills and mountains sserc naiitral locations for suliIi 
areas; where they were lacking, the sects erected anilrcial hills of earth or 
brick or stone to raise the worsiiipers from the pLim to higher and purer 
ah. Sudt were the ^iggurati, the artiftdal pyramhIaL temple mounds of 
Mesupoiamia, and the great pyramid* of .Vhiya, Toltcc, and Aet« Mexico, 
In many cases suggestions of the first category appear in connection, with 
the second, and shrines are built on the summit* of these pyramids. 

The third type is tlut of the tomblike shrine over the body or a relic of 
a saint or a deity. Since early man, in rnaiiy part* of tint wirrld, erected a 
pile of earth siver a kings ot Itcro** body to hum a tumulus, it is natural 
that ifte same tumtilu* form was taken over, reguLiri»d, and btiilt in all 
sorts of symbolic shapes to memorialize a god or a saint. The ftupat or roper 
of Buddhist Asia arc characteristic exampk* of this type of religious build¬ 
ing. Owing to its solid, hilMike shape, there is txcastorul confiuitm between 
this type «f structure and lltat ot the High Place, bur the origins of the two 
types arc different and their purposes tlisstmdar. 

The last type of religious building, and in stmic ways the most advanced, 
is the meeting place. Here the dominance is given not to the god but to the 
wsjrshipcrs. Classic "mystery*’ religions, like the mysteries of Eleiuis or the 
cult of Mithra. developed religinus buildings of this type, wherein the faith* 
fij] could meet to take port in a ritual service or observe a ritual drama. The 
Jewish synagogue was primarily a meetingliouse, and the prayer liall ha* an 
imporiani place in many Chinese and japtnese lempies. It was naniral that 
early Clirisiianity should adt^t the lamc idea and for its early clmrches take 
over and modify the bosilica—the great public courtroom and meeting lull 
of die Komait world. 

At life developed, and a* religious ideas became more complex and build¬ 
ing tec}mic|uc$ adv.'inccd, the lines of danarcation betwoen these original 
Categories became vague and illKlcfined. Ideas from one of ihcm would be 
borrowed frpr the fuller fJevclopmcnt of anodicr, so that many great religious 
structures have elements, from all four. Moreover, tltc combi nation of resi¬ 
dential quarters for priests, or specially dedicated persons, with the purely 
religious buiklmgs k-d to the development of complrk grnups like the mon¬ 
asteries of China or of Europe. Yet the elemems of which these kiier, com- 
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plcx structures are composed cjn usually be tra:ccd back h> one of the four 
great original cLmcs of religious buildings. 

In all the lung struggle lo develop these various types of buildtugs man¬ 
kind fought agaiiut one powerful enemy— gravity. Everything left to itself 
tends to foil lo ihc ground; yet since man was building, above all dsc, shel¬ 
ters—that is* protected Hollow spaces large enough for Hvitig nr worship¬ 
ing or mcettng, as the case might be, which should be protecteid fmjn rain 
and cold—the method of support of ibe sheltering elcmenls above this 
hollow space became one «f his chief arcbitectural dijSculties, and ihe various 
solutions of the problem gave rise to many of the most chaiacicri^c 
irchitcctural forms. 

In a sense, ilicn, all building becomes a struggle between the force of 
gravity pulling things down* and the stnmgiK of fnaterials and the way they 
are used hokUng them up. To build any ahdter w'hatsocvcr brings in this 
constant baiile —kj much so in feet that, to some, architecture has seemed 
above all an an and a science doling with gravity and materials^ Schopen¬ 
hauer Founded hii entire architectural acsihetics on this idea. To him archi- 
tccturc i$ beautiful becaiisc It represses drumatically* yet impersonally, ihii 
constant fight, the sense of emotional tension* resulting from the conflict 
of the forte of gravity wilh llie itrength of the buildings man has built. 

Four chief basic principles have been discovered In the course of the long 
development of building, by means of which sliekcrcd space below and the 
openings in ihe waUs that surroimd it can both be covered ovo' safely with 
roofs or Hcjots, or with upper walls. These are usually termed! Post-and- 
Uatel construction. Corbel nr Cantilever construction. Arch and Vault 
construct ion^ and Truss constTXicciDa. 

Post-aud-lintcl cormruction combis merely in laying a harizontat beam 
dcrcHS ihe space between two supports. In some cases the supports are con* 
rinuous and tKc iy]>e of construction might better be called walUnddintcl 
CMCiauuction, the lintel in each case being merely a boriKmral beam which 
docs the atipporting. Post-and-Lintel construcuon gives rise normally to sim¬ 
ple rectangular shapes, nnd is cKaiactcriuic of much primitive construaion, 
aj well as the more highly developed types of Egypt^ Crete, and classic 
Greece- It ii alio the bask system used in most modern steel Jind concrete 
framed structures as well as in much modern wood building, and anyone 
who has watched a crane swing a horizontal girder into position between 
two steel cplumos can realize both its simplicity aud its possible strength. 
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Koim TYncAL duiujiNc; nanttoijs, ![>«*« u> ih* -iiW.) 
Uiffm. >. AJtCH AND VAULT, c. COWiEL OR (lAN-nLEXTR s. TRUSS. 


TTic wrbel or cmrilcvcF h merely a hracket mnuba-, with one <nti built 
inift a wall, or held in a fiKtl posiiieifi by iomt other mans, the outer pro- 
jjceiifljj md being used to carry weights oi xmie kind «i>on ii—bokonici, 
or even ronf (ttemben. Thus, iJic round stone bcdnvc hul b an cscuUem e*- 
ample of corbeled consiwciion. in itoiw. corbeled construction recjiurcs cat- 
ircmrly heavy wralls and an CKessive amount of malcriiU, but tvtth the 
strcngih of tmrdcrn tleel and teinforeed concrete it hat been possible to utiliZE 
again the principle of ihc cantilever or the corbel tfj produce interesting and 
highly developed strucni™. Accordingly, many large steel bridges arc of ihe 
titulilcvcj tvpe> and in considerable modern industrial and etanmcrcial work, 
and octasio'nally even in hoiues, in order to get the grejicst unbroken win¬ 
dow spaces the iupi*oriing columns are set well in from the outside walls, 
the pans of the floors outside the columns and all the esterior wails m this 
case are held up by another development of the same canulever pfincipk- 
The origin of the arch and tlw vault is bsi in the rantaliaing fog (bat 
isangs over so much of primitive archiiocture. We only know that it wm 
apparently in Mesopotamia, a land of brick budding, that the arch and the 
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vauk fi«i came into widespread usct and thcfc fully developed enamples 
c^ted ijs early a* the faunh irulknfiium bx:; li h pmbahlc that the di** 
covery of the arch pfinciplc occurred rcture or less accidentally in ihe elf art 
to build corbeled roaf^ with smaller and smaller units and less and less 
weight. Because this ciforr finally produced unstabk ceilinp, which began to 
collapse inwardv the builders may have supported them temporarily in place 
with sfjmc Itifid of wooden firamework* THie inward-falling bricks or stones 
would naturally tend to develop generally radiating join is benveen I hem, 
and the builder would naturally fill the space between with units which 
gradually changed in direction from the Lnward-slanting courses on one 
side lo the inward^sbnting course* on the other. When diU had been com¬ 
pleted. the w'holc became rigid again* and the temporary aupparis could lie 
tetnoved. Mankind would thus have developed hi* hrst arched construction, 
for the arrh is, roughly> any covering over of an open space below with 
small unit* ol matenah generally wedge'shaped* placed with radiating 
joints. Since* owing to its wedge shape, no single brick or stone can fall 
inward without pushing others oiitp die whuk will remain stable as long as 
its base is kept from spreading. A vault i* merely a eontinunus piece of arch 
ctHistfuction over a rclarivciy brge depthi like a tunnel; custom usually 
rcicf^ci the term ^arch"* lor a covering over of an opening in a single wall. 

Ckiierally sjiukmg, m the effort lo get all of the ckrmcins of on arch of 
the same siw and shape* the arch and vault generally have a semidrctdiir 
form* hut this is by no means univcrsid, and form* other than the semicircle 
can lie used without diiturhing the underlying structural l.itvs. Thus* arches 
with a completely Rai iindcrside* dr tnfmJoi, arc possible, provided (he 
joint* in the stones of which they Jte made radtare, and lueh flai archc* have 
frequently been used to covet over very large doors or similar openings 
where a Rat lop wai dMired. 

Because of their very nature, all arche* and vaults exert on rheir itippnrt* 
not only a downward wight bur also a sidewise thrust. Gravity is always 
[wlUng each wedge-shaped unit or t^oufscir downwaril and inward; and* 
since the only way in which this is pewsihk is by an enlargement of the 
opening, the thrust of the arch outw^ard is always at In a sense, this 

thrmt i* merely the development on a larger scale of the same forces which 
m.-tkc it impossible to build an ordinary card house on an absolutely xmotub, 
glazed surface; unless the bottoms of the cards arc held fmm spreading, the 
Irousc will collapse. Even svhen mortat of exceptional strength is used* or 
the building material it of Concreic lo that the whole arch or vault i* homo¬ 
geneous, nevertheless the SAme force* are working. All materiaU ore ehuitic 
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to totoF lie^i M and, litict there j£ no way in which a vjoJled Structure caii 
fall except by widening iu the elasticity <if even the moK homogencfnis 
vault sliJl allows powerful thrusts at iu bate. One of ilw great things which 
made the building of vaulted edilices difficult ivas this mailer of providing 
resistance to ihc sidewiK thrusts, and various means of achieving this have 
♦given rise to many bcaunfu! and chariicteristic architectural eiemciiis. 

Trussed ecmsiruclion grew naturally from the use of the pointed roof. 
Geometrically, the triangle is always a rigid form^thai U, none of its angles 
can be jUcTcd wilhout altering ti« length of its sidesj-aniJ builders found 
at an early period thar, if the walls of a house were well lied togctlicr by 
l)cam* at their top, die slanting rafters supported on those walls would hold 
their position unchanged. Since any triangle is rigid, combinations of rrt- 
anglcs are also rigid; and, if ihc space to be spanned or the roof to be built 
is too large for the strength of single timbers or beams, still, by arranging 
the material to form a series of triangles, spans of almc5sr any size can be 
safely bridged. Despite the simplicity of this general theory, the problems 
of finding our exactly what forces arc at work in each of the mcmbcri of 
the truss is n compU^ted ojic, dependent upon comparatively recent types 
i>f mathematical and geometrical analysis, so that the early trusses ore seldom 
sciemibc in design. Even the implications of tlw basic principle were often 
little understood, and some building cultures seem to h.i.ve had no knowl¬ 
edge whatsoever of the truss principle. Early Greek aTchilceture, for cjample, 
depends upon simple post'Cind-Jintrl types of building even in the constrm^ 
don of gabled roofs; and one of the chief charactcfisdcs of Chinese and 
Japanese arcliitcciure is the extreme and unnecessary elaboration of the 
construction of its great sloping tfHifs, because of a dependence on twit-aiid* 
Lntel thinking and an opparcntly complete ignorance of the truss principle. 
Modern mathematical analysis and the definite knowledge of the strengths 
of all types of material, both in compression and in tension, love enabled 
TTHxlern iruw designs to be develf^l ti> a great degree of perfection and 
elegance, and have allowed us to build runfs over vast areas, as in great 
auditoria, armories, convention halls, and so on, which wilhout the truss 
would he jinpossiblc. 

With these four great building principles, mankind has set out to defy 
gravity and to construct those shelters, protected from weaiher and from 
hostile elements and forces, which he needed. As his civtlizaiinn developed, 
so his wants inttcaied. This space which man thus eadi»cd to form his 
shelters was cvcniually seen id be »toi one tiling but miny things. Living 
space was diliccsnt in quality frtwn worshiping space, and that in lum 
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from meeting space or working but, es^ntiall^^ tiic qimltcy of eiF 

elosei! ipact ronains perhaps the pf'imary quality in all architccturcj and 
its exterior espretstinn geiicrittes the exterior appoirancc of btiUdings just as 
Its Lnierbr arniiigcment dctc/ttimes their beauty within and their effinicncf. 
With these four building methads and the growing complexity of man’s 
wantSv all of arthkeciufe has developed and t>ecome tvot merely a niLittet ot* 
use, but a maiter of beauty^ of emotitina] and intellectual satisfaction, cchti- 
plcmcntiiig and in a way even adding fn the usefulness itself. Convenience, 
construction, beauty—these arc the th™ great elements in architecture 
which Vitruvius cmitidated, and iliese arc still the dements the intcsrrdatJim 
of which produces dl the buildings we creaLc locby and all those which 
mankind has brought forth from it^c iKgfnning uf civi1)?4tiiofi until nosv. 


Chapter 2 


THE FIVE GREAT BUILDING 
CULTURES 


DURING the long into civilization, humanity passcii through 

nwny stage* wliich ate generally prallcl the wwW over, though they occur 
at vastly different dales in different The long ages of paleolithic or 

rough ttane<igc life, when man svas a hunter and food gatherer alone, with- 
nul knowledge of pottery or agriculture, yielded gradually to nccjlithic 
culture. The ncoUihic period, the new stone age, saw mankJnd not only abk 
to polish as well as to chip his stone tools, but also able at last to make and 
burn pottery, tc« master at least the first techniques of agriculture^ and, be- 
cause ul this new command over (lU food, to settle into pennanciu villages 
and there learn to construct real homes. 

The discovery of copper anil, later, of bronze and the ability ro work 
them brought (o mankind tools and weapons of such enormously greater 
efiiciency dtan the old stone and wooden axes, knivc;, aitd clubs that revolu¬ 
tionary changes in human Uvmg were inevitable, and with his new metal 
tools man was finally ciubled to carve and cut and finish his building matC' 
rials with an accuracy IkIotc unknown. Later still, the ability 10 work iron 
brought revolution again, for the iron tools and weapons fiir surpassed 
those of copper or bronze, and the iion-wieldiJig peoples arose naturally to 
military command and eventually to culntral luprcnMcy, In a sense we are 
still living in the iron age, but how future arthaeologists two millrnnia from 
now may class us is of course a question; and, just as within the tong period 
of the imn age they will be able 10 pick out and to diusify various levels of 
development and to auign to each its local origin and its history, sn in each 
of the other ages archaeologists have f(’>und il possible with increasing 
accuracy to pitern out the psl development. 

Although humanity seem* generally to have pssnl through tlwae stages 
of increasing command over its environment in much tiic same order all 
over (he world, nevertheless the periods at which one stage of culture yielded 
to another varied greatly from place to plact. The world was never uniform. 
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;ind peoples iivcre unefer extraordinarily tliffcrenl environmentaJ condirioiu; 
elirtulc^ rnpographyp IlixxJs, pcstilejicc, war, all have aUtcted the ^peed of 
mankind's eiiUural pmgressj and, juiif oj today there arc va*t arcar in Aus¬ 
tralia and Africa^ for instance, in which the populaiian ts sriU in ihe bronze 
Age. and In scKme aises even in the stone age, save for occaiional imported 
nhjcct% so ai all timea in the pii ihcrt have been backward pentdes and 
peoples more advanced, and the words describing these pcritids are never 
date or time expressions unless limited by dcfiniic geographical areas. Nor 
miisi these colt Ural tcrmi he confused with racial concepts, Tlic more ardiae^ 
ologiits learn of the peoples and tlic produces of those distant crai, the more 
they have come to rcahr^ that such earlier simplihcarinni as the terms com¬ 
monly used to clcseribe; the races of mankind have LittJc aiehaeologicoi mean¬ 
ing. Lotig'iicatlcd jjeoplei and short-headed peoples are found all over 
Europe at an early date, andt although the natural ineno of tribal life tends 
to m;^ke the products of one tribe uniform over relatively long per tods, it 
k also true that stmibr matcriiiLi, timilar conditions, and stmiLif functions 
may prfxJuce the sarrre forim in piacea thousands of miles and hundreds of 
years apart. 

The parenfage tif the formi csf utensitsf and even of their ornament, is 
tt^refore 4 much more complicated pmblem than would np^feur on the 
surface, for decorative as well a$ purely militafiari shapes arise from rriany 
sources, and the same ornamental form may have nol one but many reasons 
for being^mitation nf nature, imitation of the feums of neighboring pco^ 
pItSt ihe drtire to dccntiie a space of 4 given slope and Lind, ihe cose with 
which ihe form can be c^irvcd or pi rued, the inlluence of the material from 
which it is made. ^Vil sorts of (Jecorative and structural icchniqua give tke 
naiuraily tn thdr own prtictilar ctmvenJent and iiaiural shaps; and ihe 
fact that the fret is found in Creek,, in Chinese, and in American Indian 
ornament is obviously no evidence of mutual borrowing between them or 
even the must distant mutual influence, but only uf the fact that the fret 
is a natual development of ilw straight lines ihat ariw in weaving, w^hether 
of basketry r^r of clothe and that, once its beauty was discovered^ it was 
applied to other matcriaU besidesi those involving the technique which gave 
rise lo ii. 

Archaeologists have ]e:irnctl> too, that there was much more mterchange 
in commerce during primitive pricids than was believed a few decades ago. 
Siune Axes are found, in the great stone tombs and doim^ni of western 
France, The shap of which is noi based on slnne techniques but is a direct 
imitatinn of bron]tc axes made in the islands of the Aegean. Amber froin 
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the B^ilic found its wa^ at an carJ^ period to the Mediterranean world, and 
,«al types frnm the Jndm volley have betn dug up Ld Mcsopcirainiao iires* 
It would seem Sts though rhe peoples of the world hod always been, jh ilir 
Glibcn and Sullivan song says, ^^eithcr a little radic^L or else a little con¬ 
servative,^* and diat the radical people* seeking for change were eager to 
borrow formn from their neighbors and invent new form^ for ihcjowlvcs^ 
while the conseryaiive peoples remained more static. 

Thus the art forms of the early world indicate much imendiange of ideas 
as well as of gauds between one prt of tlie civilized world and anuthtr; and 
the final results for any one people at any one lime art the effect of the 
balance bclv^-ecn the conservative cIcmEnL, which rends to crystallize and 
Stiibilizc^ and llic nulica! element, which lends toward imitcuion of the 
^'foreign"' and toward experiment and discovery* ITiii should lead lo a gett¬ 
er.! I skcplicism about tcKJ obvious and too definite dugntaa concerning 
Hftisiic derivauves. The demure to classify and (<! systematize ts a natural pari 
of the human knowledge search, but it gives rise to the temptatiun to tivcf- 
simplkfyi In the an world espccblly k has prrxluced a school of cridcal 
histo rians who seek to find bchiud each artistic nianifesiaiion, whether 
it be building or pain ting, ornament or sculpture> a dcllaitc scries of influ¬ 
ences which explain it ccjtnpleicly. This Is dearly absurdT ii reduces the 
artist or the architect to the [Krtitiao of being a inenc adding machine^ auto- 
maticdly adding influence lo inBuence and automatically pitiducing an ia^ 
evitable result* This b m entire mivippreheiision of the artistic process ,md 
denies CO the artist the creanve imagination which is his grraicat dtstinguislv 
ing qtiahty. 

Still, general trends can be traced, and different peoples w^M-king at their 
own problems have produced different manifatalions which we call rfy/rr. 
Seen thus, style is a terra used to defme a whale body of work with certain 
common chataclerisrks, produecd by people living under a coromou culture. 
Changes in style will occur, rJicn, when for some reamii—eommerciak mili¬ 
tary, tehgiPUSt or purely psychological—the culture which prodiiCcs the 
style has, iuclf, changedp bringing with dial change new idcaU of wbac i* 
rights ficting, and beautifu!. 

In the bog ages since the ice sheets of the last glacia! age sbwdy rctrcaictk 
in be fallowed hesitatingly by pulcolidiLc men in thtir search ±nr frxjd, five 
chief ceiifm of building skill, giving rbc in archiiccttire of notable beauty, 
have developed. It was only w'ith iht coming of ncoliibic dviltzatsott that the 
building art became an essential prl of human lifc^ for a W45 only with 
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amtmafid ov« agrictilmrc—a cornmaml gained in the ncoUihh: period— 
that mankincf (ouiid it possible to fonn permanent settlements. By this 
period in human evolution, di^TenlltiaEicns between the various stocks of 
miiikiiid then iti the wurUi iiad already developed. Man bad learned that 
cerraln areas in the world svcrc more fitted lor human hvmg than others, 
and the building cultures luarurally grew up JO dioae areas which were 
moat favorable to life—not too hoi or too cnld^ wiih toil of «ufiictciit fertilityt 
if possible also with available wckxI^ srone^ and other minerab. The five 
areas giving rise to the five great building cultures tnay be ealled, roughly: 
Pint, the central Asian area, eqiccialJy what is now ArmentOt Persia, Iraq* 
casitra Syria, and the Tigrtr-Euphrates vallcyp with cxttnsidrts Tiouihward 
into the Indus vnUey and the Punjab m India; second, the Mediterranean 
basin., induding Egypt^ North Africa, the Mcditcrroncaii Isbiids, tire Syrian 
•ind Alia Minor chores* Italy $tnd Greece, and especially Crete and ihc islands 
of die Aegean, with esetensions westward acru^i Sp:iiii .ind Portugal, and 
spottily up ibc Atijmtic oo;^st to the British blest third, central and nonhern 
Europe, particularly along lire Danube valley. with extensions casEwurd tci 
the Black Sea and north snd ivcst through Scandinjivia; fourth* eastern 
Asia* notably China and Japan; and, Rfth, ihc AtncricaB, es|>ccially Central 
Amerlcfi, the nartlrwestern ports of South America, and the soudtem por- 
tiotii (d North America. Although these all arc dcftnilc ami liijiinci culture 
areas, the actual work in each in hisiurical itme^ may have been much in-' 
Suenced by the wurfe of other areas. Tlic excliangei between the first and 
the second .rreov-Ceoiral Asia and the Mediterrancun boitn—and between, 
the second and ihirt^-ihc Meditettitnean basin and central Europe—were 
especially important. 

The central Asian area hod almost nil ihe rcquireinenw necessary to 
produce an early and vivid culiuie. The Tigro-Euphraie® valley was im- 
menscly (crtile; minerals of many kinds abuuitded in the mountains to the 
north and ihc east; and a climate perhaps (omewku better dicn than it 
fs today made agrituUurc producTive and profttablc. Into this ccniral regiun 
came peoples from Arabia to the sooihj. from Armenia and Pcrsi.i to die 
north and cast, from Syria to the west. ITtcse jseoplei somewhere had hir 
upon the secret of the smelting of cofipcr, so that they ivcrt no longer de¬ 
pendent upon «one or "wood tools. Artothet river valley further south, the 
valley of die Indui, saw the rise of a similar ctvtlhtatioti., perhaps produced by 
similar peoples; and, whatever die kinship between ihelr makers may 
been, rhe avitisEacioiis themselves were olmust cndx-cly parallel in buildmg 
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mtthfKb and decorative motifs. That commerce between them existed it 
proved bv the discovety b Ur of beads and seali obviously of Indian manu¬ 
facture. Tlic gradual burying of the rcmEcins of earh^ times by repeated 
Hooding of the land with the silting from river &xyds not only liaa preserved 
for ua a great many of the buiJdmgs and the manufactures of periixU ai early 
as ihe fourth millennium and perhap even the fifth miilenniuni mo., but 
h.is enabled the relative chronology of different phases of this cukum to 
be carefully determined with an cxactitutle nut wften possible else where. 

In tile remains we find the unmistakable evidences d the climate and the 
tnatcnals at hand. The buildings, as we should expect froiu a people living 
in an aliuvial valley, arc at Jirsc round huu of mud plaster uti a bthing 
of woven river reeds (a method of building which is still in use in the area), 
and btef, as skill developed, of mud or adobe bricks, with an cKxasioiml 
Uic of burned bricks. 5 uine is rare though not unknowo; Jt evidently wm 
brought in by water from the Persian Gulf or else brought down from the 
eastern hills. 

Tlds culture developed at an early date almost all nf che mcihocb charac¬ 
teristic of brick bmWing-^he thick wall, brick and tile pavings burned' 
brick or colored laienoe beings^ ihe arch nid vault,—and although many 
different governments ruled over the rogk>n successively, and invaders of 
variotis hereditary siraini came into it from different direciinns at different 
timeSf the buildings whidi it produced rcmiuicd surprisingly consistent ov^ 
a period of more than ^5®^ yearsF 

The Mciiitciranean bosin^ with its comparatively mild climate;, its extremely 
varied coast linesp and its wealth of good building atoiuc and marble, was 
bound to produce a building culture of an entirely differeni sort. Essutially, 
tills was a stone cithnreT and even during purely neolithic timu, which 
here lasted perhaps up to area 1500 over a thousand years bter than in 
Mesopotamia, stone buddings of great size, iniricateJy and beatiLifully 
planned, were already crectetL Such arc the cave temples aiid the CM' 
structed temples of Malta, where not <jnty is there a beautiful use of great 
stones carefully finished to form vast rooms, hut aba the begimungs of 
carved decorative ornament by the use of spiral p,>i terns on oltarv and tablets. 

In the iibntk of die Aegean^ buildmg dcvciopmcni was also extremely 
rapid; and die fact that aspjief and lironze dime early inii> me in tItU part 
of the Mediterranean, probably introduced from the East, gave to the build¬ 
ing cuknre of tbit KCtbn a quality even more advanced than tliai of MaltOn, 
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and fimilly developed min Uie grandeur of ihc Crcian buildings whidi will 
he covered larer. 

“ ' wtit, Siu'dinia and ihc Iberian PcniQ5\iIa show indicsdoiis of 

...^ge building, in which the round bouae of bceliivr lypc ii (he 
cn^acLenstic archiictnural form+ In Sardinia especially, ihii was carried out 
tin *i scale elsewhere unappmached, and each village seems tti have luid its 
central casdc^ with a gren! conc-akipcd intuniur room sunuutided by eoor- 


p ijnrjiron asu jn-terior df 5A&!>csnAV uff. At oiru. Kighr. 

AT ZURI. (Ferfdt 4-ni! Chipi^i Hiiloinr /# r-tirr rdati^uiU^ Tome IV.) 


iiKiusly heavjf walb (h.it tometinic* rise to a height <if fifty or risty f«t, 
forming large cone-shaped towers. Within the tbicJcnvss tpf the svalls, other 
roDiTts and corridors were contrived, ail, like the central rixini, roofed over 
by (srbdcd vaults. 

In I^nrtugal, the village system wai different though still highly organic. 
Each village consisted of a generally rectangular ares enclosed bv stone 
ivnils and enntaming round sliine houses, sometimes furmctl into groupSf 
with the single Imuscs and the groups wpraled from each other by streets 
and tfnurls carefully paved with flat stones. Eiamples are Vianna do Casielio 
and Citania. Some remintscenen of this same kind of round stone building 
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stxtn CO have been carried north» by traders or sailors, to die British Is(et, 
arid the beehive-type siutie hut ts stilJ found m large numbers oti the western 
coast of Ireland, 

But tile carbest and greatest of the cultures which grew up amund the 
Med iter raucan and which may be related in its lost origin to these other 
evidences of skillful stone building svas the civiliuiioit svhich flourished in 
the Nile valley a) a pcritxl as early as, or pcrlu|s even earlier than, that of 
the Mesopotamian civilization. Here, as in Mesopotamia, one flnds a locality 
admirably fitted for mlensive agrictiliure. Unlike Mesopotamia, hotvever, 
the Egyptian valley svas narrow and surrounded mi each ride by mouttlains 
and dilfs containing excel lent building stones of varitius types> espedully 
sandstones and granites. Mtireover, this section was protected from primh 
live invaders by its geogniphicat Incaiiun, so that discnverics, once made, 
could be dcvclojiccl to a high degree of perfeciion willit)ut danger of inter- 
rU[itiun. These conditions enabled the culture to flower with extraordinary 
rapidity, but in addition gave it, after its maturity, a strangely static quality 
that kept its general building type* eonstanl for almost three millennia. 

The third great center of building development lies in central and mtrthern 
Eunipe, where aliKig the batiks of the Danube and the Swiss lakes there grew 
up in stone-age times a civilization i>f hunters and agricultufisis, whme 
great building material, instead of the clay of Mesopotamia or the sionc 
of I he Mcditcirancan. was timber. At Viiicji, on the Danube, uu the lakes 
of Cieneva anti Neufchatel, in the moorbndi of caslcrn Britssia and of 
Inland, arc evidences that, es'cn in these area* so far from the great so-called 
classic centers of the MedilcjTanean world and the w>estcrii Orient, mankind 
at an early period had developed no little skill in building. At Vinca the 
houses arc generally recungular, with interior* hearths and sjicciii] overt 1. 
niie holes left by the posts of their walls show them to have been of typical 
framed constrticiion. The walls were of mud plaster on withe or reed Lub' 
ing, and where the fhes which destroyed the Itnuscs has baked these walls 
hard one may see that the interiors of many of the house walk WTie 
elaburaiely decorated by scratched patterns of zigzags and other simple 
geometrical forms. 

The lake villages of Switzerland and the mnor villages of Poland vfttt 
perhaps decoratjvety more crude, but structurally they showed oonsidcrablc 
knowledge, in the way great platforms, supported on piles, were built ol 
simple trce tnitikw and by the way in which the houies were framed on 
this platform, each with its clay floor and raised hearth. The preservation 
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of many of ihese timbers, tKousc of their unclcrwatcr po&iifonj has criablod 
axchaeologisTs to recurutrucr the orijjinnl appearance of stiine at least of these 
houses. They were capped with high'pitchcd roofs eovereJ with thatch and 
ending in steep iriangular gabletu The wails were either framed, as in the 
Vinca exiimpICfOrelse iTUiltrif horiicorLial lags laid one on the other, with each 
end sharlotted ta fit into a groove cut into liw veriicai post.s which held 
the whole firm and furnished (he real support. 

In Poland, the huuses were built in long lines on a solid mat or fltxrr of 
felled timber, with straight streets between the row-s, the whole giving 
perhaps more the appearance of a btirrects than of a modern village. 



4 . RESTORSD MOOR VILLAGE OF AtCHBUitL, (H, Rtincrdi: Hum Itof ia 


[t ij b such Cennan sites as Akhhuhl that the origin of many modern 
European village byouis can be seen, for here a group of hmtsts stretches 
rather informally along on cither side of the street. Hic houses themselves 
are charactcristHi timber-framed Iwuses with mud-plaitcr walls and high* 
pitched thatched joofs. They have central hearths, and some at least served as 
stable and home dwelling in one brpe unbroken interior space, thus setting 
a tradition which gives rise to the cnormoiu rect.ingubr farmhouses that 
dot the countryside in many sections of modern Cettnany. In some of these 
early homo of north Europe, an open porch roofed over by a cominuaiinn 
of the bouse gable distinguishes the front and gives 3 place for outdoor 
living as well as a ihcltefed entrance. This type of rectangubr house with 
3 porch in front, a traditional northern type, is by many people considered 
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the origin of the Greek megaton, and thus Js dccmetl lo \mvc given rise 
to a long hJstcjfy of building progress which culminated at bit kt the 
Parthcnniu 

The fourth principal building culture of the primitive world wu* iI\bi of ca$t- 
trn Asia, which arose in Chinii and spread from ilierc hath north into Mon¬ 
go! ia, Korea^ and Japan^ Mid snuth inta IndoChina and Mubya. Little has 
ytt been discovered uf very primitive building in this area; yet the estncinely 
high dcvclcjpmciit of the huSIding art which is obvious In the earliest build- 
ings known argues a Jong history of gradual development still to be tracccL 

The great characirrkdc; of thU eastern Asiatic building culture is its 
combined tisc of masonry and timber, of stone and brick njid woodp with 
each material used for spotihe puqx?scs in line with its qualities. Thus, 
foundjnion platforms and sumetimes the lower stages cif biiUdmgi wilt be of 
masonry, whereas the supcrstruciure is entirely uf witjod* and even where 
masonry ts used in the superstructure it is chiefly used merely as j screen 
huik iKtweeii and arcuiid the wundeii columns which hold up the great 
rwf. Like the pccppics of western and central Asia* the eastern Asiatics seem 
to have known the principle of the vault from a very citrly period, perhaps 
borrciwing it fran their western neighbors^ cir pcrhapi developing it indc' 
pcndently. 

Tlie fifth center is that of the Americas^ especially of the brick and stone 
huildcrt (jf Central America, Peru^ Mr^cicOf and our own Southwest^ Hercr 
tcx>+ AS in the case of eastern Asia* much of die earlier history is siill uiv 
knuWTi^ but the extreme eloboratiun of technique and tiic magtii^cence 
rif conception evident tn the monuments of even the earliest Mayan Empircj 
which goes hack to before ihe Christian era, indicate long centuries of pre¬ 
vious dcvclupmcnl. Similarly^ the great stone structures of pre-Inca Pern, 
with their miirvtlously worked slone walls and restraijictl and effcctivc 
decorative sculpttrfe—a conrrasc to Mayan exuberance*—arc an ufi:inswcn:d 
archaeological puzde. It is nevertheless obvious that here ta Atnerica, as in 
Mcsopotiimia^ or Egypt, or nonhem Euttrpe. or ihe Atbtirk t;1wr» of the 
Uritish Isles, man, faced with the need of shelter for hiriMelf and for his 
gods, ood confronted with natural budding materials of va/inus kinds, 
started at an cstremely culy period in his ifevelopmenl to create buildings 
and to w^cirk out the trructur^t problems they cnLiiled, along tines suggested 
tn him by the materials with which he worked and hy the cooditkins of 
the climate in w^hkh he built. 
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These, then, may be mken the five great centers in which huitding 
types were worked out almost independently of each other, at least in the 
earlier stages of their development. Later, a* facilities for travel grew greater 
and the scope of commerce broadened, as man's wants ceased to be 
eltsfactorily fulfUtcd by (he tilings immediately around him, all sorts of 
interndations of influence between these vurious renters occurred, Indian 
ScaU and beads in Mesopotamia, idoU carved from Baltic amber in Crete, 
Cretan pottery in ^yptian tombs, Cretan toob discovered in Brittany, the 
Dorians in Crecce decorating the developed megaron with ornaments taken 
boin Syria and Egypt—these all show how imprinant, even at a very rerly 
date, was this e^hange of ideas between various peoples of the world. 

One other quality may be «scn through even the briefest comparative study 
of the works of these dilTcrem centers: the fact (hat, in all, development of 
the building arts led inevitably along three different but related ways toward 
three dilTerettt but related ideal#—the way of utility, toward the ideal of per¬ 
fect adjustment of ways and means to pleasant livings the wity of construc¬ 
tion, toward the ideal of a structure that should eotnhtne economy, elhcient 
use of materials, and permanence; and the way of beauty, tow-ird the ideal 
of creating an environment foe life or worship that should be, intellectually, 
satisfying to man's eternal longing for pattern and form, and ihac should he 
at the Same lime emotionally rich. It b the search for these thrre ideals along 
these three different lines which produces the changes tltnt dbtinguisk one 
building style from another, and it js these changes in expression which 
together form the body of the history of orchitcaure. 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


EVERY year (he waters of the Nile, fed by tprrential seasonal rains in the 
distant hinterland of Africa, rise from twenty to thiriy feet nod spread out 
over tlie narrow alluvial valley below the Second Cataract, llte fertile gmund 
left by earlier Eloodi drinks the w^a[er eagerly^ and a new layer of rich sod is 
left by the Jhiod as it recedes* For over 3000 years the riw of this annual 
inundatiun bos hpen recorded^ fur upon it depctitled the produedvky^ 
almost ihc life itwdh of ihh desert-held vailey. A "good" flood meant 
bumper yields o£ crops; a ^‘bud^** uae that fotsc less than twenty fed, might 
mean iicar-starvatirm. The river made the country —it aimestst was the 
vounrry. 

In the long valley which this great river cut for itself between its Second 
Cataract and ilir Meditcrraitcart—a distance of about yixi miles, hut with 
a width of only bet'ivceti two und ten miles tmUl the Mediterranean delta 
is reached—rhere grew up through the unrecorded millennia uf prehistory 
one of tile great neolithic clvilizationj of the worlds Tlie Egyptians who 
produced this culture were apparently a mixed race, with elettients of 
Nifcrtic diirk-skinncd types* types related m the Semites (the Arabs and the 
Syrians)* and etementa derived hrom the early vvhite race which ringed 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea and inhabited its islands. Uy ;iJMJUt 
4000 B.tL, this energede peipk had liecome acquainted with the use orcopper 
and gold* and had become organvilbge-dwelling, agricujruril peoplei 
bojiiy engagt^ in developing the building and the decorative am; yet the 
stone-pge basts of much of ilwrir dvilrr^rion went uti for another two mib 
lentiio* aiKl a!] through the greatest period of Egypttan an: iiciiuiifully made 
stone knives and other loob preserved its memnry^ 

The early Egjpiinrti lived m shelters buik of river reeds, bound mgrtJief 
to give strength and pla^cred wtih river mud. Thc$c dwellings were dther 
round and eonicuJ like rhe houses of many of ihe upper-river tribes today^ 
or elic rectangular in pLin with curved arched tops. In order to provide 
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ipaca fat outcfoor Jiving which ^vcrc sheltered iVojii the jun, often these 
hu« would be preceded by d cntumiied |XifticD, the Cfplumm consisting of 
thutSc Tied-togcthcf bunches of reeds which foriucd such sn iniportdni parr 
of much Egyptian building and gave rise to many ot the Liter forms wluch 
were perpetuated in scone. Sometime in this dim prchtsttjfic period (lie 
mslcing of adobe hrieks from the river mud was developed, and these mnJ 
bricks became an essential part of all nf the later architectute. 

There are evidences that Egypt in these early milteniiiB wai much more 
wooded iW it is reday, and [lalm. sycamure,, and acada word waa used 
with increasing frecdutn and skill Later, fit, pine, and cedar came ijito use, 
imported from Syria. Jr is probable, too, that frnm the same Asiatic sourre 
came the flnt Egyptian knowledge of the mclals. 

In this predynasiie era, the clcinrms «f Egyptian reNgloo and Egyptian 
dccomtive forms were alike develnpcti. Egyptian religion was based pri* 
manly on a cult of the dad, coupled with a mytluilngy coining from two 
sDurces; the fira an African Jcaniiig toward ihc dciheation of animals and 
proltably rcLttcd to lotemism as a tribal niattcr, and the second a quite ad¬ 
vanced type of anthropomorplLic theology which came—^lite the evergreens 
and the metals—from Syria. The cult of die ded had an enormous itiRucncc 
on Egyptian architecture. The idea of immorrality as somehow connected 
with the preservation of the dead man's body led frum the earliest periods 
to aitrmpD—fint fay oicaqtii of vurious embalming methods, and later fay 
careful study uf ihc architecture of sepulchral buildings—to preserve the 
corpse jndehniteJy, li was tills search for permanence which led, little by 
little, to the replacing of temporary materials w-iih those more permanent, 
and so eventually to the sinne architecture of the great Egy^tebn mnnumenu 
which liave persisted » Jung, perhaps ihe most itnpncssis’c evidences ever 
built of matiV desire to iranscend the temporal liinitations of his own life. 

Even die decorative forms which the EgyptiatM used frequently had a 
close tcbtioniliip with this same desire for pcntuncncc. The carved or 
painted rcprerentaticin of a person or an action took on ft reality th,it was (he 
direct result of (hi* feeling; the desire m perpetuate life led early tea kintj 
of realism in decorative work, an clfori to show mankind at work and ar 
play and wnrshJp, which devduped an extraordinary skill in Egyptian artists 
and gave to us pricelHS informaliun on Egyptian life. 

The blend of the other two religious idea.v—the African animal worship 
and the bier anthropomorphism—led to the series of animah and bird- 
headed but otherwise human gpds which played such a large pan in 
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Egyptian tcmpJc carvings and produced in Lhc artiit a sense of the lantaiuiE: 
iiid the inoginaiive ui caunicrliabna: fhe dlicr^ rcalistiE!:^ approacli^ 

AH of lhr*t architecmral and decorative beginnings achieved definitive 
exprtssidd only U'hcn (he separdtod though relainl tribes of the valley were 
at liLst unitotl into one nrgjni2ed whole—thiti is, <inly u hen ilie dynastic his¬ 
tory nf Egypt began. Estimates df the relative chtnnolngy of early Egyptian 
dynastic histtsry vary c norm Dusty, bui the general consensus of the best 
opinion tcMjuy is that die first dynasty began about jzcio when a chief of 
the Hawk tribe of upper Egypt, ICing Mia, first uniicd the country, Egyptian 
history is usually divided inro a series of perjods—the Old Kingdom, in- ' 
eluding the first to the tenth dyn;istics+ which lasEed from drea 5200 to 
^'iVra* ai6o B.Cii iht Middle Kiiigdorrit covering ihc eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties^ Ermti iiflo to drra tfifo bjc-i the Hyksos peritHl, during 
ivhich Egypt was under the control oE foreign rulers from .fVsia, from ifife lo 
drta Bjrx, Including the thirltentli tu the scveniccnih dynasiies; ,inii 
I he New Empirct extending from the eighteenth to the twenty-second 
dynasties^ from to ckca 1100 bjc. Tins wits followed by another period 
^ years of foreign domination hy Libpns and Ass)*riaii5, and this tn 
iuni Ijy a brkf renaissance usually known as the Saitic periods comprising 
the twtnty-aixdi dynasty and Listing fmm 6&J to 525 when the hlngdom 
w;i,s ovenvltelmed by the F^rsian Conquest. Anoihcf rctiaiisaiicc and a new 
penoti of prosperity and gemt building arose under die Ptolemies, who 
feigned after die death of Alciaiider the Grcai. 

With the greater sccLjrity and efficiency given by die unified government 
of the kingrkim^ the arts and crafts made tremendoui itridci, md already in 
the third dynasty the grea! pyramid anil tomb temple of King Zascr in Sak- 
kara, designed by the architect Imhotep, sImiw.s ;tit exquisite artistje feeling 
combined with a pcrfecfiott in 1 he use of stone which was not to be sur- 
passed for many centurtc^, llic Egyptians honored many of their .nrdiitccts, 
who became respected court udiciah> frequently nf greiii weialth^ but for 
Imhotep I hey reserved rlic iHiOtir of ddfictition, probabSy 4s the first great 
user of SI one for mnnumental buildings. The ftmnh dynasty saw the build¬ 
ing of the great pyramids of Gizeh, 

The Old KJngdoin buildings ane f}rini,arjly sepukhraL Even the temples 
which have lasted arc ujttially those attached to tombs. Other tempts were 
apparendy^ if we can Judge from carved representations, sri || the traditiuna) 
reed and mnd-plasier edifices of primitivv tribes. Vet it was in the Old 
Kingdom: period tluu many of the stone form^ of Lucr Egyptian archEiceture 
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rook form, nnd it is a signiRcam fac( that most of as we stiall «e, owed 
large parts of their design to origins developtd with reeds and mud. 

'fhe Midillc Kingdimi $4w a new freedom in the me of diese stone forms 
and the clewlopincni of othei^* It witncsicd. as \vtl\ the l^cgumings of a 
monymciital rdigimis architecture^ but it was mx until the New Empire 
pcTEixJ that the great temple forms uf Egypt, vi'ith their tremendous cuuns 
and ofrlumned halls^ became cottimftn. With the bll of the New Empire the 
creative development of Egypt an a?chitecturc almost ceased, and the later 
(KiTiods of building tmder the Saibc resioraiion and liit Ptultimies were in 
targe measure mere attempts to recapture dtc grutncsi of earlier work in 
huilfhogs usually smalkT m scale. Their only advance is in the addiiionat 
clarity and simplicity of their plans, a certain ddinitencss of outlook in 
design, that may jxrhap be credited to the growing iuiluence of Greek 
and later of Rornan ideals. 

Tlic Nile made Egypt, and the conditions of the Nile valley determined 
Egvfirijn building maienaU. Reeds and mud musi always have been the 
most avaihible* and doubtless eondidoned the design of the greater pjrt 
of the dumcttii:^ cmintry arcliLtccture uf the nation throughout its history. 
Increasing technkal skill led lu a greater rchnemeiil of fnm, Potts were 
made by binding papyrus stalks together* Ikams might be dthcr of kiiUlld 
ppyrus stalks like the posts, or cJsc of palm trunks. The ordinary qae-story 
structure had a framework ot these posts auJ beams, with a w'liil between 
formed of a macting tif single stalks wown together, which could be 
pl.i4tercd-4x>th ouisidc and in—with mud pbstcr^ Roofs were formed by 
rcAtUig other mats ol reeds on the beams and ctwcring the whole with mutL 
The weight uf the mud would force the projecting ends oi the wall matting 
out into a projecting curve. Since the country is nearly rainless and often 
h[>t. a flat roof has great usefulness as addition^] living space* and therefore 
this type of mcif rapidly superseded the earlier curved hut roofs; and even 
in little one-story Itouses j stair lu the roof became an essential part, of the 
design. 

In the form of adobe brickt ihc river mud was a matcriuJ very generally 
empinyed* Used at first only for tombs, dty or town walUp and sunibr 
munurnental works, little by little it began to take the place of the w^attlc- 
jnd-daub constrtictiou for houses. Since these mud bricks were stTmewhat 
oomprcsiible .md never of very great ureiigthp the early Egyptians studied 
carefully ways in which walls of diem could be hullt so as to avoid the danger 
of cr;Lcks and cn gu^uantce their sirengdi. Often they svould be built in 
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tcctiGns, eich »ixcbn built with ii> brick kid irk cunc 7 Tc beck, with the 
joinis curving up both at ihc ends at the stdes. Ifctwccn iJicsc curved 
scctitLtji, other Imrizcmtal secaons wert pkeed, 50 tiiat cracks which did 
occur Wfiuld occur at definite pkees wlicrc ihey ciniJd be easily repaired. 
Morcoverf because fbc weight of these walk was rremendous and rheir 
j^tretigtli slight in cirder m teduce both weight and imteria] almost all oF tlic 
brick %v!jIU were built sviih inclined kcci^ ihc ivnlls being narrower iti tire 
top than at the bottom^ where grcHiicr strength was necessary; anti this hatter- 
inp or sloping of the walls bcciinK: almosi universal feature in nil later 
Egyptian architecture. 

Amiihtr cliaraetcristic brick form devebped by ihe Egypt iani was the 
vaults Wheihcr n knowledge of the arch principle was borrowed from ihe 
peoples of wesicrp Asia or developed independently will perhaps never be 
known^ but* whatever the scmrcc may have been, the Egypriani were w^JI 
acquainted sviih the principle and used vaults frequently« in tombs— 
especially of die Middle Kingdom—ond in drains, and occasionally vaults 
were used to cover rows of storage rooinSp as in the Ramesseum, the moriuatY 
rempb w^hkh Ramescs the Cran^ of the nineteenth dynastyj buik for hiinself 
in "nielics. Nevertheless, tliough vaulting ivas known and ujcd as a struc¬ 
tural element* it never become a controlling factor in either planning or 
exterior design. Curbed ceilings occur frequently* but usually the curves are 
cut on a single siirfan^ nf itonCp evidemty with the idea uf symbolisting ilic 
curved reed roofs of primitive huts and lumsei rather than the forms of 
masonry vaults. 

TIae native woods of Egypt arc usually not obtainable in large straight 
pieces^ and Egj'piian carpentry* even when working on the krge size# 
avaikble in tlic imjitirtcd woods, developed in the effort to pul together 
many small piccci to give a kfgc single form. Thus the earlkit type of 
wooden house* usually called the house* w'os made of a series of 

small vertical hwordi placed overkpping* alternate ones belilnd the others, 
and sewn together wkli leather thongs* Ihis gave a sertes of recessed vertical 
panels running from top to bottom, and openings were formed merely by 
omiuing a certain number of ihe vertical pknks; thi# alluwed ample %'entik- 
lion. The operdogS' in almost all of the earlier stracture# were bung with 
malting wovxn in rich geometrical pattemst this rolled up to open 
and kt down to dose the door or the window. Even in these early thnes, 
in the primitive mud'and-reed or wooden buildings, ODnsiderahle coior hrih 
Uance was achieved by these vivid bangings^ and the habit of using color 
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so dcvclppcd led early to the painting of tbc wood and pbatcr m brigb^ 
eolors. 

TIk itdes of the Nile valk) are aimosL all ot high cliffs or predpilom 
hilU of rock Icfi when the nvci, in ihe of the age^t cut its way ibwn 

through the desert plateau of northern Africa, There was thus easily avail¬ 
able jjt ttnlimi ted resetvcjir of building stone—saodsione^. limesconei, and 
granites. Nevertheless, stone came into Egyptian arebitcaure comparjiivtly 
late, and in almost alt of its bier development shows the inducnce of foimi 
which arc not primarily stone forms* but rather the interpreuation in the 
new and permanent maurrial of die shapes and deuita developed in tlic earlier 
wood, rcedp and mud huikhngs. [>espiic du* limits I inn. the Egyptians used 
the stone m^igniliccntjyi Tliey soon learned it$ strengthp its pctmancnce^ its 
beauty of surface. Tliey became ejtpcrt m quarrying the hardt^i stouts with 
simple and primiiive means. 71 icy developed an eJitraordmary technique in 
the handling of enermous liiigk blocks, building great banks of earth nf 
gentle slope up which the blocks could be drawn, to be dropped gently 
into (heir final {rmition by Jigging aw^ay the earth. Tliough apparently 
ignorant of rise principle of the lacklc, they undmtoc^ the lever thoroughly 
and developed a rocker system of raising stones. The stone would be pbccJ 
on a cradle with curved low^cr runnersj with levers one end could easily be 
rocked up and a wedge placeii under it, the stone would then be rocked 
m the reverse way and a ivcdge pkieed under the oTher entk ^ httle by 
little ihc wiuile cuuld be raised to almost any desired height. 

The dynastic uonc architecture of Egypt dernanded two things^lmost 
unlimizcd labor power, .ind carefu] ofgani'4aiirni. The buildings were 
parently designed ahead of limr in almusi: alt iKeir rktails, and the individual 
stones cut and itiughly finishetl lo si 2 c at the quarry itself, ioibor power 
MmIS furnished lafgrly by slaves captured in war and by the h^rced labor 
of pea^nts^ for whom whole tipiivn$ wfmld lie Iniilr al the site of a great 
project- The king* as a gCHj as ivelJ as a human autocrat* had absoIuLe power 
lo command ilic amount uf bheur necessary. Vet* in gcoerak the treatment 
of these wrirkmen was fairly go*4p their wi^gci adequate, and the existence 
of strikes even in those early days proves that they were in qo way mere 
(lave auinmauiiis. 

The ncccsaary organ i^uitian was furnished by the dltigeni cultivation of 
good architects and tkiilwl era fitment suth perfection of excoitinn, such 
grandeur of design, and such beauty in deenrauve adornment could only 
have been poduced where the iunst and tbc crttfismon were hnnored mcm^ 
hers of mdery 
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Thtf siortfi architecture nf sprang into suiIJen and alninsT 

completely maitifc lifct like Allicna fiom iht head of Zeus, in the third 
dynaiiy, with tJic tnagniftceiit tomb group designed by tlte architect Imhcitcp 
for Ktng ZuiScr. Here, witfun a vast enclosing wall, rose an enormous stepped 
pyramid, surrounded by a most ingeniomly arranged series of narrow Courts 
4fid columned balk The columnt are all fluted or teeded, evidently recalling 
in stone the typical primitive reed $ijp]K>ns of curlier htiildings^ but ibey 
arc handled with the n>ost consummaTe grace and pcrfcaion of drail Jn 
the large hulls the columns are simple^ with only plain square cjpiiils and 
bases, and alterrmte piair* of ecilumns lire ciitinccted with stone w;illsi as 
dmugh the architect were still skcpiiciil of the strength of his mstcriiiL One 
of the courts is bordered by a tow of ten so-called chapeb. great solid slruc- 
lUrw the fronij of wlikh have dclicalely curved tops apparently supported 
on dte most slender of engaged cpltimns, ta^Kting and reeded, and capped 
with cfjiiventlortalizcd heads of the goddess Hathor. The general impressJon 
given hy these chapek tliough graceful and deltcaic^ is that of a representa* 
lion in siotie of a light construcijon uf reeds and plaster^ This istme ictsLitive 
quality distingihshes ilie whole gr<iup, and the amcmni of stone in its thick 
w^alh and its great solid rtiaiscs ivould seem almost to indicate a desire 
on die pan of the builders to imiiiLte the lolidity of native toct itself ratlier 
than to express the w'jIIs and columns and norjfs of a true iKTue buildLng. 
Howevcci ffom the purely aemhciic standpiunrj the delicacy, the refinement, 
<Ff every detail is amu^iiigi and die quality we ice ifi mucli of this Sakkara 
temple is that feStmiAi which we associate vvhh mutlern architecture. 

Zoser^e successor^ Sanakhc^ smned a tomb-temple near b>> using similar forms 
and tktuik, hut it was never completcth 

Tlic greai pyramidi and tcmplfii of the fourth dynasty show' on entirely 
different approach, tn ibcjw, austcic simple rcctatigular hkniks of granite 
serve alike as picas and bcums^ The decoration consisted entirely of surface 
pint tag. Tltc plans of the pyramid icmples arc as simple as the archicoccura! 
treatjnenl* SiiperficLilly they seem mnie jirimitive tlun ZciAcr'i buildhig, 
but aciu.illy from the stTUctnml point of vtewr they arc mr^fc advanced^ 
because their use of pier and beam anti of wall and slab shows at last 
a dchuile reahaatuin of the sirucuuiil pfjrKsibilitJcs of stone. More and 
mnre, through the latter part of ihe Old Rmgibm and all of the Middle 
Kingdom, to the coming of the Myksos, ihis kncnvlcdg^ of the structural 
possthillttes of Slone increaicd. Tiic fifth dynasty siiw* die development of 
the plm-lcjf column. Jly the twclfdi dynasty, kitusiud and ppyrus- 
stalk columns were abo in common use, as wcU ;u 4 lluted m plygut^l 
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cgIuhiii Hmita/ to that which Zi»cf !i:id uscJ. anJ aU the typical Egyptian 
cornice ireatrnenta and othet chanicterislic Jciails hud tcachcd alniosl Bnni 
development. However, througih all of this period, stone building was rv 
jicrvcd almost entireJy for sepulchral uses, and Hone temples even of the 
advanced and highly coUivaicd Middle Kingdtjm are always mortuary 
or tomb temples. U was not until the New Empire, .ifirr the Hyksos liad 
come .md gone, that the huilditig of great stone temples for the direct wor¬ 
ship of the gods began to be cornmim, and it was perh.ips only because this 
New Empire was more cotnplctely miliiarizetl and sy!jtitmati7,ed and its 
Phaiai>hs were more absoluic monarchs, working wnh a serf agriculnne 
and with a plcnilndc of iIjvcj that resulted from aggressive foreign i»n- 
c|ucs[$, that these colossal structures which still stand mi unprcssivtly on both 
Ki inltt of ibe Nile—especially at the site of ancient Thebes—wot poMiblc. 

Almost every form in Egyptian stone nrehitectute is an auempT to sym¬ 
bolize or to represent cnrlicr and more primitive types of rccd-Lind'mud 
building. Thus, nearly nil Egyptian stone tvalls are battered, recalling the 
battered sides of tiie old mud4irick structures, .At prnieaing corners of walls 
and those great gale towem we call pylons, there is always □ projecting 
round molding or Iwad running up the edge, painted with circular lines 
along it and a spiral as of a binding cord -iround. This is not a type 
of (lecoraiion which would occur naturally to a stone mason: it is merely 
3 sione intcrpretaticoi of the hmidle of reeds which was the cornel post of 
Egyptian huts. Tlic characteristic comice which crowns the stone walls is 
limiUrly based tm other than stone protoiypct. A prujccting round cloneiit 
exactly like the enrner Isead run* acrreii tlw top of tiic widl, recalling the 
horizontal beam made of a hiinfHc of reedsj iiiid above this vtveeps mil, in 
a single concave curve, the projecting cornice form. This capetto cornice 
u always decorated with vertical jcnllops or scaks, which without doubt 
rtjcall fhe tops of the reed lathing of the jirtmirive wanlesmdd.iul} eon- 
struction, pressed out into a curve by the weigh; of the mud rtxd. 

The columns themselves show tlie same kind of development from similar 
reed origins. The earlier columns are either llulcd or reeded like those of 
Sakkara. or else scalloped in pbn, thus K(treseming even nwire vividly peals 
formed of papyrus stalks bound totpether. As the papyrus sialks uper, so 
the columns loper: and the ciptuls represem either the IIuwcts of ppyrus 
opening out to form a kind uf bell shape» or else the buds of the unopened 
plant. Later, lotus forms begin 10 replace the papyrus forms, and the lotus- 
bud column becomes one of the most general lypes in New Empire work. 
Manifestly dtc lotus was never used to make posts, for Its stems arc as 
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weak and sinuotts at those of itt American cotitUi the water Ulyi but the 
luEut as the great symbol of the Nile hatl tremcndmis religiout stgnilicancr, 
and—once the old ttructural origin of the column form had been forgfflien— 
the replacing of the papyrut by this more mimical flower was muirol, 
especially at no great basic change in general outline was necessaryi The 
palm^teaf and pabn-truuk type of column also obviously symboliaKs the early 
use of palm wood for supporting posit: and tlie Egyptian architect, in order 
to make this even more clear, gave to the siogle cylindrical trunk of die 
tree, when it was represented in stone, a capital of spreading palm leaves. 

As the centuries went on, it ii easy to see bow this earlier origin of 
the Egyptian stone forms was no |t»t»ger rememhered, and, although the 
basic outlines remained as 3 crystallised body of architectural tradition which 
lidd true (or almost two millennia, ncvcitheless stone was more and 
mcne seen as stones eolumm tended more and morr to be simple qflindrical 
SBonc supporis, but the basic typ® ^ battered wall with reeded edges, of 
cawtto carniee, and of column capital cither of the bud or open^lowcr 
type remained unchanged. 

Such a stone ardiiteciure created vast lurfacca. and on these the Egyptians 
lavished a wealth of ticcorarivc carving and pointing. Tlie idea of structural 
demenu as pri maril y structural dements, to be emphasized because of the 
work they do, is almost always stajandary to the idea of a building as a suc¬ 
cession of flat surfacM of wall and curved lUrfacet of column to be covered 
with a woitdcrfully ricli all^jvtr patterning. This is aiiDther example of tlic 
dcrivaiivc quality of Egyptian stone archiicciurc, for the type of deconition 
used was that which resulted either from painiing the plain plaster surfaces 
of house or palace or else from carving plain stone walls of excawited 
nxk<ut mmbs. None the less, it is a decoration of extraordinary power and 
vitality, compounded nut only of inscriptions in hieroglyphics—perhaps the 
most dccoradvc ■‘lettering'* ever tkveloped by nun^n which the history of 
the building, the glories of the king who built it, and teligious rituals are all 
pcrpciuatetl. but also of magnificent represcntaiions of gods and men, scenes 
of worship, bisiorical events, triumphs, baltlcs, or hunting scenes and pic- 
litres of palace life. The earliest of these dceoraiive stone carvings, the tomb 
carvings of the Old Empire, show an exquisite balance of rcaJism and 
convention. Even the usual cunvention *if tlie figure, by which the head, 
hips, and feet art always in profile, whertas the shtiuldcri art »fi front 
elevation and the lotso usually in a somewhat diiioncd three-quarter view, 
seems natural in this early work, and the vividness of gesture ti extraordi¬ 
nary, As time went on, the trcaiment tended to grow Icb tiaturalistic and 
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more tnnvcntitHtiil; yet imagination always conuollcd tile bask design, and 
^bovc .ill there w^% a rcmarkdtle sense of scale. In the developed work 
of the New Empire, small ond large figures are used .it will. S\7c U often 
considered a purely symbolic maiier; bur this very fad enables the observer 
m huild up the total of tke compcniitjoo in a way impassible in the 
ranked realisnic minijittim of the tarlief wnrk. li is this rich yn usually only 
rlclicaidy relieved curving—the clTect of which was heightened by hfih 
liant coloring—that alone makes it possible for the tremendous buildings 
□E KartLik and Lu^nr^ with their broad surfaces and simple shape$t to 
appear pf the colossal size they really .ore. 


The building types of Egypt mjjy be divided into three grtat classes: 
tombs, domestk buildings and poloces, and temples. Tliroiighnu! the history 
of ancicm Egypt, the lomb necessarily pbyed an enormous part^ for all tif 
EgyptLan religion was in some way tied up widi the mystery of death, and 
the Search for permanence already noted led to lavish expcndituic for 
tomb buildings. 

The mnt/ah^ was the charaeccristic tomb of the noble in the Old Kingdom* 
Oi the pyramid was of the Pharaoh. Essentially it consists of a mass of 
stone* flat-tcipped and w?jth uidincd sides, combining one or more funeral 
chapels and rooms lot saexifkc^ worship, and votive offerings. There is 
in it always a false drxjr us though to lead to the funeral chaml^Cr iBctf, 
but (he burial is in a chamber cut oui of tiie living rock many feet below 
and reached by a vmical shaft as well as by -m inclined shiifi ihtough which 
the eoffin is placed, the upper pan of the inclined shjE usually filled up to 
hide it. To gain .‘kdditlonal security^ this bclincd sliaft was also cue off by 
a series of vcnitally ihding stone doors, let down from the ground level 
in grooves prepared for them ahead of tiiite. These buriabi have fared 
somewhat hrttcr than pyramid graves. Architecturally^ the most significant 
pan nf the masuba U the above-ground structure, which again and again 
otiviously recalls hmtsc types of tlw^ titRC. Especialty on the interiors uf the 
chambers we find the painted represemauons of mnitting, hangings, ^ad 
wood-paiiekd walls^ and even the ceilings xvill be decorated like those of the 
simple hnu-scf. Much of what we know of primitive Egyptjan wood and 
feed domcsEic architecture has come from reprcsentatioiis wiihjn the 
masiahas as well as from the mastaba forms diemselvcs. 

The pyramid was developed ffum tlie mastaki type by prf^ecting its 
.dopmg stiles upward until they met in a point, or else by building on the 
flat top of the masratu a pyramidal form of slightly less sleep slope. Tliis 
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arigiii is indtcatuS by the c»i*fcticc of srcppcil pyramids, whiids were formed 
by j central core—the original masiaba with its side? projected upward— 
lurrminded by two or three additiouol laycn with parallel sloping walls but 
Hat tops, fortning a series of sie}» up to the llnal puini. Tliis type nf eori' 
struction t? particularly evident in the grent stepped pyramid nf Sakkara, 
and [i has been surmised that all the great pyramids were constructed in 
essentially a similar manner^ svitb the exception that when the steps were 
completed rhey were BUed in to give the stnooth pyramidal stupe. The fact 
that the slt^ics of the ivall portions of the stepped pyramids are much steeper 
than the slopes of the unbroken pyramids gives color to this idea. 

tn the Old Kingdom, tombs arc either of the pytumidi or mastoba type, 
ihc pyramid being usuaJly reserved for royal buna Is. The pyramid » 
essciitially an .iitdtdal mound and perhaps tccjM* the very general primitive 
tumulus burials, though ihcrc is ImJe evidence of these in Egypt itself. The 
burial chamber is either within the pyramid itself, as in ihe great pyramtfl 
of Cheops, or else carved in ihc living rock beneath it. The choiite of the 
pyramidal form for these stnictures utidoubtcdly reflects a rtaliiaiion of 
the Tremendous static tptJity which the pyraitud as a form posscssci. both 
actually and aesthetically. Some of the pyramids are built of brick, like that 
at Meydum and the smaller pyramids of imdisiinguuhcd Pliaraohi of 
bter periods at Ahusir and rlicwherc. Yei in general tlie search for the must 
perniancitt matcrtal led to the chnicc of stone, and the amount of cut stone 
in one of the great pyrimids rcjchci almost astronomical proporlinns. Only 
legions of labors wwking for years could bting such a snuciurc u> crim- 
plrtiiin, and the passiuoaic search for pemnnat immortality that charactcr- 
i?ei so much of Egyptian thouglit has few more moving expresjinnj (Kan 
the fact that Pharaoh after PJiaraoh seems to liavc devoted almuu all lus 
tveakh through almost all bis reign to the constmetion of his own tomb- 
Tins movement reached its climax in the great pyTamid of CJireh—the 
Pyramid of Khufu. of ihe fourth dynasty, a vase, solid mountain (if atone 
jDtne 556 feet on the side and rising originally to a height of 4^2 feet. Deep 
within it lies the burial chamber, ajiproacJicd by j lung sloping gaikry. 
Above the cliamhcr, to prevent i« granite ceding from being crushed by 
the weight Upon it, »* a roofed i>y its own granite 

abbs and tupped at Utc last by a primitive iwopart vjiik of two great slabs 
leaned inclined against each other w as to dittribule the sveight above them 
on either side. By means of stone gates and sliding doers whtch unk into 
place and blocked the enlrance, it was hoped lu mate this chamber, sur. 
rounded by so many hundteds of thousands of tom tsf stone, ahmlutfly 
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inTbliilc; ycf it k m iitmic Ua: thnt nm 3 singk one of ihe pyramid tomU 
has been diKOveird which was not long ago broken into and robbed! 

Many attempu have been iruide to e^^plalo ihe orientation and «ksign of 
the grcai pyramid in mystied and astronomicni tertM; but beyond the 
general face that Egyptian simiitures, like most of the important btilldingi 
of the ancknt ^vorld, were designed mth ofifuitatians condi tinned on nimple 
munral phenomena like ihe tiling of the sun on scime special day or the 
direetu>n of some important suu-* little that is irrefurabk and deflnite has 
been discovered- 

In ihe Middle Kingdom the tctidoicy was away from coiutructed tombs 
toward tombs cut deep info the sides of the cliffs that bcirdcrcd the Nile 
valley. Usually these had columnar porches in front, leading into a hall 
behind, with its roof usually supported on columns. This formetl the svorship 
or public part of the tomb, but as in the cose of the mastabo the rea! buriid 
was usually many feer bdow, Tt is from the twcifthKjynosry tombs of licni 
Masson, with their fluied protoDortc columns in front and their lotus-bud 
columiu within^ that much of our kncmledge of this intermedirue stage ol 
Egyptian architecture is derived. In the New Empire^ still anodicr stage 
was reached. Experience h.id shown that all the earlier tombs had been 
susceptible of robbery and defilement^ and die search ftif permanence forced 
lc» obvicius burials. The wujt was the great rock<Ut tombs of the New 
Empire, widi no such elaborate porches as those of tlic earlier ^veriod, but 
rather wilh an entrance concealed as far as poasibk and plaiw labyrinthine^ 
full of false turnings and empty chamber^^ os though by cantealing rather 
than by displaying the burial the greed of tomb thieves could be defeatet!^ 
To take the place of the eaiUct inastaba halls or rodt-cut cavcs> the Pharaoiis 
of this time built, in additiuii tn ihdr inmbs^ brge lunerary temples in the 
pbiOp where all the funeral rites could be carried on as before, and on an 
even larger and more magnifieem scale, without danger of revealing where 
the body itself was btd 

The early one-room reed or wartic-and-daub huts were succeeded by 
bouses of wtKxl, 01 least for the better-class homes. These were built of 
vertical boards sewn logethcr in ihc way drscribed earlier. However^ the 
rcanngnlar house of mud brick muitt have made its appearance at on early 
date in Egyptian history, and all througli the course of the Middle Kingdom 
and the New Empire the mud-brick house or palace became the rule for 
town dwellings and at leooi the larger country houses. It k pmbabk that 
the reed hut condnued m use also among the !c?wer classes of the popuk* 
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tion. Ncvtrthdrts, the town which biiitt by The hectic Phanifih ikhfUiimi 
to hnu^ the cr,iffsmcfi who were employee! in buifding hi? new city 3t Tel el 
was a town of elose-biiilt masonry-walled hovsscs, arranged in a 
strict chEckcrbcMrd paitcming aitd opening on narrow streets or alleys. Each 
house consisted of a small court, a large centml living rwm, and two or 
three other roc^niSi one of which p^ibably served as kitchen and one as 
Wfirkshopj each house had a stair wliich Jed up lo the flat rooL 

This basic arrangement persisted as the Fcnindjition for ihc smaller Eg>P' 
tian house plans through the greater part of Egyptian hisioryt and many 
small models in tcrra'COtta or in wood, which were buried in the tombs 
to furnish a honw fur the Je^nh remain uj «hovv ut the type- Scrnieiiines ihe 
counyard is planted with nxes. sometimes the house U in two stories^ fre¬ 
quently an open colonnaded porch leparaies the living roenns from ihc court- 
yarti and gives an oppiiritjnity for outdoor living in the shade. 

In the larger hfiuics, the cenirnt living roam W'ls inertased in si®e and 
usually had Its ceiling and rcjoE some feel above the remainder of the housc^ 
to aUnw clefosLory openings through which tight and air could tscnctratc. In 
these larger houses ibis higher rr*of was almost always luppirted by four or 
even more wockIcti columnsi and such a mcinTi wiili its briglidy painted 
posts, its blue ceiling, its matdng cunains which rcgvdsted the light and 
air coming in from Utc dercstory windoivs, its masruiry divan or bench 
along one side covered with gay textiles and eadiium, must have beat 4 
pleasant living space, cool and clear and coIurfuF, warm in Cold weather 
and cool in the heat nf summer. From ibis central bving room or receiving 
ror™, the deficcisdaiii^ of which arc fount! in many otjcntal houses to tiic 
present timc> the smaller n;HimBr-4icdrooim, service roomst siarage spaces— 
opened out. Often a colonnaded pordi shielded the door^ and additional 
priviicy wait given by ihc long narrow vestibule through which the vititor 
was Tcquired ro enter. 

In the dry houics of Tel el Arnarna and dscw'hcfc there wrvs always an 
enclosed court before ihc liousc cnifaiiccp an<i cwking was often done in 
the open air in such a space; but in the country villas^ where the construe- 
tinn was usually lighter -nod often of wood, the tectangubr blfxik nf the 
ho use was set free wiibm extensive: p^rks and gardens, the whole surrounded 
hy a solid tstericr walL Tlic imftortance g3ven to tlic garden of the court¬ 
yards anri the house surroundings iva# cliarairtcfixiic. Since mueh nf the 
building was on land almost deiot cscepi when irrigated, imptmed suit 
and elaborate systems of pools and irrigadon ditches svere common; iust 
beeaiisc of its rarity water occupied an important place m the dccomlivc 
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scheme, and in the great p;ibcc at Tel cl Amama a large part of one side 
□f the gardcij was occupied Uy a charming watcr-gar^lcn pavilion, with J 
^crtci nf T-shaped basins under a column-supporicd rDof. 

In the beucr<|ass houses (be jxivemenTa were oficrp of 3 special hard 
piaster, gaily palnrcd with floweri aud plitnts and with birdi and (inlics, m 
though ihe wealihy Egyptian ^vcrc alft-ays trying lo bring uuisicle ntittite and 
especially the beauties of his own garden inio the house iisell: even where 
the house walls liave pcrish«l and the wooden cctumns long since rolled 
ass*ay, these oolorfiil p-ivcmenli still remain 10 bring before ij:^ the luxury 
of the homts they once adorned, 

Even the brge^r palaces were essentially mere enlarged examples of the 
basic house type already described. Instead of the cciur^l room of four 
col limns ^ the great hall might have as many as thirty^slx, but the general 
idea was the same. Size was given by more rcdupljcaticm of similar parts; 
that ifi, a large house might toniaiii, not one columned living tacijOp but 
four or five—onej the largest^ for the mii^terT one fur a harem, one for 
guests^ another for retainers or service, and so on. This is an cxrrcniely 
important fact, because the laier Egyptian tern pies as die Flousc of Clod 
were mere ad.!jH.itinns nf this original domestic cplati* 

For the tigbtet ^truernres, w'hicb musi have playetl such an important 
pan in Egyptian life and Itavc formed such a large element in ihe Egyptian 
landscape, we are forced tn depend upon painted rcprescntaltons. fortu- 
natclyj^ owing to the Egyptian cult of the dc.id and the desire to surround 
the coffin with lymbolk portrayali tif all of the h>ipfnevt and lovdieti phases 
of human life, such reprcseniatkms arc plentiful and by a comparative study 
one can pick out easily the lalicnt oompanents uf the Egyptian country 
houses. Egypt ivas hirgely agricultural; and| since money as a medium of 
exchange hardly existed until the Ptolcjiuic and Roman timet, wealth con¬ 
sisted brgely jn the products of fields and pstimci and fishponds, Tims, 
stofcrooms bficamc nf vast importance, and every house—especially every 
txFUfliry bouse of any pretension—had a large area given over to granaries 
and whorehouses^ which often formed one side of the entire com^toujiiL 

lilt house ilseir would stantl in the middle of the compound, surrounded 
by a carefully pi anted grove of ttces^ set in formal lines and avenues and 
often turroimding in llw; middle a lijrge artificial pool, to serve alike ai 
fishpond and as a soiunce from which the gardens cmld be watered. The 
lift use would often be in two sEorics, with wooden posts^ walls of plaMct' 
gaily painted, and large window spaccii in wbkli rolled trLittmg tcrceliii 
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lerv&j cunaini. Qti the flii wot ihtrc would ohen be tenunr lemporarf 
iheltcn of wooden po&Ls and hiinging awnin^H 

Withir»+ I he huLisc might liave in izejiLral room of the normal columned 
type running the full hdghtt although oceoiicnally inlerinr courts cx[:(tcdt 
making the hogivc jiimo&i simibr in plan in the Pumpcil'iii huu^. Bright 
blues and reds and yellows wtae evwyw'here, and rht total cfTcct must have 
been cheerful and summerlike and ckuming, a fit decoraiion for the garden 
whuzh suTTOuiiLlcd it. live giirtten itselft besidci the groves of would 
coniam flower beds and little fiimmerhoiiscs^ md life outdoors seems to have 
been more impoftant than life witJun. 

From the tnrtib reliefs we gjiii a vivid idea, almost aj though from *1 
"documcniary movicj” of die lino of tutncr-tcjianu driviog the trains of 
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(tnnkeys loaded with tte pruduce of tbeir fidda. We can we ibc $cribes 
mcasurisj; off and recording; ibe lenl paid as tbc jpaia was dumped iuio 
the iinrenocims- We can see ihe slaves lifting the peedoiU water from the 
Nile by means of great wooden coutilerwcighted sweeps like the old New 
Engbnd well sweeps. We can see the master of the house hunting ducks 
in the reeds along the Nile or siuing on his bousciop in the cbpoI of the 
evening; and we can see, too, fcasu where the dancing girls whirl to the 
thriunming of harps in front of the merrymaken. 

With the doming of the mill Lari zed might of the New Empire, something 
of a change went over Egyptian life. Ai the king assumed more anti more 
power, the old landed nobility were replaced by court oflkiaU and imperial 
favorites, and the peasantry sank into virtual serfdom. Something of the 
iasouciance of the earlier Egyptian life died. A new ;iiid more formali;^ 
and pcrlutps more materialisticT luxury came in to ukc its place; sad this 
story, too. tve can read in the tomb paintings. 

Until the New Empire, all of the great templu had been mortuary temples, 
and the distinction between tomb and temple had been but vaguely made. 
Yet from the beginning the idea that the temple was the House of { 5 od 
can be noted, and various early kingdom tomb temples have the colonnaded 
porch and the columned hall which we have seen as an integral part of the 
large Egyptian house. The climax of grandeur in the earlier temples was 
reached in the great tomb icraple which was built by Nfcntuhoiep t!I, of 
the twelfth dynasty, at Detr cl Bahri. In this, a central pyramid was sur¬ 
rounded on all four sides by a wide colonnaded hall, and the culumncd 
front was approached by a scries of terraces cut into the ciif! or filled 
against retaining walls as necessary. The whole liad o magiuficencc of axial 
monumental effect which was a new note in Egyptian architecture, and 
the court gateway was approached from the river by a long straight avenue 
of sphinxa, whkh have now disappeared. 

In the eighteenth dynasty, Queen Hatshepset, a glorious woman wlw 
Was the wife of three Pharaohs in turn—^Tuthmnsis I, II, and 111 ,—buili 
herself, at Etcir et Bahri, a great tomb temple, obviously accepting many 
ideas from the earlier adjoining monumeni but carrying the entire scheme 
to a much greater perfection of architectonic complexity. Her architect, 
Senmut, realized that the pyramid forms and the long straight lines of 
colonnade anti terrace were fuadamcntally inltarmonious. Moreover, the 
pyramid type of tomb had gone out of fashion. He therefore designed J 
scries of courtyards cvn successively raised terraces, the front of each tnrace 
wall dca»ratcd with a long, continuotis colonnade, which led up with ever- 
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iDcrcasing grandeur and richness to the simple colonnaded court which 
wni the climax of the wholc^ behind which was the monuary chapeL Each 
terrace wtis ipproached from the one bebw by a great stfinc ramp with 
solid railingi^ and from the river the view of lhe» couicaitive tiers of 
colonnades^ so fLrmly and beaurjfully composed, shows one of the great 
conceptions of Egyptian architecture and gives a hint of the new ardiitectural 
feeling that was to charaetcriste the New Empirep 
From this it was but u step to the great temples which the later Pharaohs 
built on the river plains of Thebes, which shl! stand as the superb ruins of 
Karnak, Luxor* and Mcdinet Abu. Here the rulers of the eighieenih, nine¬ 
teenth* and twentieth dynasties built a jcrics of tremendniis temples, which 
tvere sn expression of their attempi to mate Thdxs the domimini religious 
center of the empire, as wtll as an expresston of their owa grandeui and 
power as sovereigns. The original impctui to this building may have come 
from large moiruary irmplts which these rulers buili* far frorm their own 
hidden tombs in the hinicrland ctifisj The Ramesscum is a characteristic 
rxampk, note worthy for ihe complex tows of storage rooms, all carefully 
vaulted in brick, which surround the shrine portion of the tempk. Even 
more interest!iig* and much better preserved, is the Temple of Sex! I ar 
Abydos. This is remarkable Cor iw seven ckapcls at the back of the gi^eat 
hall* through one of which, uicred to C^irU, a wbok new series of shrines 
and halls dedicated to that god is entered. 
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Thcic [cmplf JtftsctiJfcs ^encniHy catiiiitcd of tolonrmkd hallp ap- 
[jfojchcd by a colopinacl«J porch and opening ai the ttat into a ch»pcl or a 
scries of chapcK die wh-cjlc surrounded by a complex group of storerooms 
in hfdd the rpyal ireiiiitrc as well as the votive ofleting^. The only new 
element in I he scheme was the much enUrg^cd fnrecoiirii which preceded 
ihe building proper and was entered by an impressive monumental gateway 
{lankcd by iwo great pylons. Tlic pylon type of emrancct built at lirsi of 
mud brickp had hren u^jcd fot itxpj yearsn The liigh forms were given scale 
by masts carry mg banners ranked along the frontSp md later by the addition 
also of obelisks, tlic vertical forms of which gave excellent accent tu the 
wide surfaces behind. 

AH the kiier temples of the giads were merely more highly devebped 
expressions of this same theme. All art approached through pylon cnininccs, 
which kd into a court. Opposite the entrance a coluanade ran across the 
huilding, in some examples cuntinning down the sides of ibe court as wellt 
and from the porch so formed a great columnar hall was entered* BrhinJ 
this Iwlk rc|5catcd diapel or shrine rooms of growing sacrcdncis and sroaJkr 
sbe Were pliiced* all bid nui on tlic main axil, sn thAt the impre^siun of 
reducing size and fainter and fainter light* combined wiih richer and ricitcr 
ilccnrarbn, must have had an extraordinary Cfnntional power. The Hedy of 
H<dics, die final ihtitiCp was usually 3 simple room of solid sumc walh, 
w'irh a central baris tin which the sacred figure of the god wa* plaeed. If 
the god was Ra* ihc sun god^ the statue was replaced by a sacred boati 
which signified the passage of the Aim across the sky. Around thjs group 
of central elemcnis wv$ a labyrinth of nrnUer rooms* cnniaining all of the 
paraphcrnalui^ needed in the riles and including certain brger enUunned 
h.itU either as parts of priests^ residences or to symbolize the larger rooms 
nf normal houScSp 

The variations In this normal scheme were miny. Generally sjicaktng, 
each succeeding sovereign tried to outdo his predecessor in the grandeiir and 
the tixe of the elements nf which the whole was built. Thus the curly 
simple columned hall, which recalled the house rocefnkm rocim* grew into 
the great hypostylc had. That at Kurnak Is a vast enclosurej ifio feel deep 
and over joo feet wide. The three central aisles are suppnricd by enormous 
columns sc^e 6o feet high, carrying a roof that is over 70 feet above the 
groiiJitl. These central toluains bear spreading bcil-shaped expitah of pjiyrus* 
fiower type. The lower portioni on each side have, each of them* 59 columns 
of papynis-bud type, and the space between the higher roof and the lower 
rodf is oompied by brge eferatory windows with siune gratuigs thmugh 
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which the ccjitcjr of the whole was dimJy lighted. Tn ihiB case, 41 in a feiv 
other temples, ihc front of the hall, instead of being a porch, is fomicd 
by a pair of great pylons like those at the eiitrancc. 

Many of the temples had two or three forecourts, and some of the plans 
arc of extraordinary complexity because later Pharaohs added to and altered 
the works of their predecessors relentlessly. The spirit of such greii struc¬ 
tures as those f)f KarOiik and Luitot seems one ctf almost unbridled rnegab- 
mania, U was the stnalicr temples, such as those at Metlinct ,'^bu, which 
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were perhaps more deeply effective; but in its prime almost any one of 
ihcni must have been a building of ovcTwhclming emotional power. The 
nch colfir and the dunging surface of the relict which covered almost 
every surfrec both of column and wall, the deep light percolating down 
fmm the dim clerestory windows above on ihe enormous forms of the 
great columns, the long perspectives of eoLuma after column stretching back 
into the gkKim—all of this must have been a most moving contrast to the 
brilliance of the Egyptian sun outside; and, when one left the great spaces 
of these columned halls to enter the more sacred shrines behind, the growing 
darkness nod the growing silence, the sctisc of wall after wall between one 
and the outside world, could not fail to produce an amaxing sensation of 
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3WC if not of icrfof* Yet, and hiajjc as these structures arc. their 

ancestry is dear. The Ayp&rfyk halh as shese great many-columned temple 
halU are Called, h the old house reception room; ihe colonnaded courtyard 
it the old [muse pordi: and the little shrine is the small house bedroom. 

Another special type nf New Ernpire iemplc can be seen in the great rock- 
cut shrines ai Abu Simbel, ^vhc^c an attempt was made to carve the whole of 
a simple Letnple—columned halh shrines^ side chambers, and so on—out of 
the living rock of the river cliffs. The moit remarkable quaUty m the 
greater of the two Temples is the treatment of the ffont. where the dtior is 
Ranked on each side by two enormous wated figures sixty feet 

high—which for three milleimia have gazed out over the valley in their 
strange and magical dignity almost undianged. 

With the disintegration of Egyptian power whkh followed the fall of 
the New Empire, Egyptian architecture^ too, seems to have almost died, 
and little hut minor building was dtme for six centuries. Libyans from the 
desen and Assyria ns from Asia successively dominated the whole of the 
Nile valley. Egypt went on, but ii was an Egypt poverty-struck, looking 
bickw'ard, and dependent for its public and its religious buildirigs at least 
upon ihe work of m Sinmion. Only when the rule of the Ptolemies which 
followed the Alexandrine Empire, and larcr still the rule of the Romani, 
had brought back to the vjlle\' a new peace and a new prosperity did 
Egyptian anrhiiecu iigaln attempt buildings of great rikc. The extraordinary 
thing is that hi these later structures, althuugh there arc evidciieeii ofavtoufi 
to the specialisis, of foreign and of classic itiRucnce, ficvcriheless in general 
the old ffirmfc and the typical old plam arc preserved almost linmixyfled. 

The series of magnificcni lemplcs built dunng this peruxl gives evidence 
of the vitality of the Egyptian tradirjon. They Jo not [possess the colossal 
of the New Empire work, but they have other virtuci whkh almost 
counter balance this low. The pLins arc usually simpler* and the prpgrcssbn 
from court through hypostyle hall to thrine more direct, more gancfally 
expressed. There ii greater symmetry, a mote careful study of the relative 
heights and proportionss and in such a temple as ihai dt Edfu there is a 
sense of simple directness of daignp ol prHea interrcljtion of parts^ which 
is sometunes missmg m the larger, more complex work of the corHcr time. 
In prtp this effect may be due to die bcl that Edfu itill exists in almost 
ptrfca preservadoni witli its stone roof in large measure ivriaCT; so that it is 
Edfu* more than any of the other earlier temples, w\ndi gives one today 
the impression of that growing awv* that powerful emotkinal excitement, 
for which the Egyptian temple dcsigtier w^a* alwayi working. 
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Di/Icrtiiccs between liiU and the earlier work art’ brgely matters of 
detail. The KtiiptUTc it less skillfully composed, a little bit more meclianical 
in execution, and the scale less rnapitficcmly handled; sometKing of the 
old simplicity lias perished. There ti a greater variety in the capital forms 
also, and, instead of the iild conical btid fortns and the hcll^hapcd papyrus- 
flower forms of the earlier period, all sons of complicated types of bsus'bud 
and lotus-flower capital ixicur. At times ji seems almiui as though a distant 
memory of the Corinthian columi) were present, s<j complicated are the 
prolecting Hoiiver forms. The palm-leaf capital, which had been developed 
in llic fifth dynasty and largely furgotlen during the intermediate period, 
again comes into common use; and In some buildings several types of capital 
are used in the same composition, as in the front of the hypostyk hall at 
Edfu. This same temple shuiivs another characicnstic late form—the low 
screen wall built between tile columns in such a way as to allow large open 
spices abni'c tn light the hall behind, and cumhined with these screen walls 
1 monumental doorway, sortiesviut greater in height, placed betiveeti the 
two central colmnns. 

vVnothcr form whidi came into great use was the Halhor-headcd column, 
in which tltc shaft is sumiountecl by a cubical block carved like a little 
shrine, and topped by four colossal heads looking out in difieTcnt directions. 
It is a heavy form and overcomplicaictl for its supporting function, and it h 
characieristic of a loss of j sense of delicacy in detail which is typical of 
the btcr-period work- On the idaud of Phibe. at the First Cataract, is a 
large group of temples, all of the btc periud. wliich show the imaginative 
and playful quality, ihe basic simplicliy of contjcpiinn, and occtukmaUy the 
cnarsencss and heavy-handed detail which distinguish the Piolemaic work. 

At Dcnderah, a Temple of Hathor built as btc os tlic time of Augustus 
shows the persistence of the Egypilan traditicins. In Alexandria and the 
delta regiun generally, where classic settlement was greatcju, there is much 
more evidence of Greet forms; and a cemcicry recently excavated there 
shows pure Greet Doric capitals in same portions, and yet elsewhere, a I must 
is the same composition, the typical casTtto cornkc and battered walls of 
Egyptmn tradition, 

Quite outside this common tradition of Egyptian temple design tie a few 
exceptional example* in which there is wine kind of approsimatioii to the 
idea of the High Place as opposed fa the House of Cod, Tlik, naturally 
enough, occurs in temple* to the tun god Aten. One of the cariiesi existing 
iemnl0 built to a god, and not connected with a tomb, it that svhkb 
Ne-User-Rc, the fifth-dynasty Pharaoh, built at Abmir, to Awn. tl consists 
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of 3 %'mglc Miirt surrounded by a Ehick wnll and cootainiii'g^ a sacrificial 
altar* bchiiid mse a high platform topped by a low obeJisk of ttcrncndous 
wtdih, which was the symbcal o£ Aim. This sample api^reutly remained 
almost unique for nearly looo yearly gjitil the liLcitbe King Ikhnaioii or 
Akhcnatcn, who is also sometimes kopwri as Amenophis [V or Amenhotep^ 
huiJt hij new City of the Sun ai Tel d Amarna. Since all the temple 
structures were o£ sutnJried brkk, didr remaias are fragment ary | never- 
thdess, on ihe bwis of their ruins and certain careful reprcscnciiioris in 
tomb paintings it is possible to reconstruct Ikhnaton's sun temple. Like 
the earlier wamjile at Aiiusir, it is ehkfly oj^cn to ilie sky^ without columnar 
halls or dcirk shrines, Onluniajt are only used in j>orches and for purely 
decorative purposes. In essence the temple consisted of a scries of open 
courts widi pylons between, courto filled with row after row of oficHng 
tahtrs, each with its own sacrifiebt aliar„ Trees and planting played 4 great 
part in the design as a vvhok, and the aim obviously was to make nature 
as great an clement in the composition as possible; tlic architecture was 
minimized. 

NevertheJesSjL even ibis fimple and stiinnmg eonceptinn romined diiM- 
less. lkhnatGn*s successors decbted him hcreticah ruthlessly desiroyed the 
whole of Tel cl Amarna, and even aiiemptcd to erase his Dame from all 
existing inscriptiotii- 

Tltcrc is much coutroversy as to the direct influence of Egyptian archi- 
teetuie on other and larci developments. In some ways it scjcrni a unique 
and isolated phenomenon^ as unique as ihc valley which gave it birth, Bsirn 
tn the earliest days of Egyptian history^ it continued wci\ inm Roman 
limes, and iccms only at last to have died when the bst Lraditiuns of ancient 
Eg)'ptian life passed away with the coming of Chri$tiuiiiiy. No orher rtaiirm 
attempted such colotssaJ structures of cut stonc> depending entirely on the 
pn&i-and-lintel type of const ruction. No other nation huih such tombs or 
conceived ilie icmpic in quite the same way* Jn its hmc conirtilling iormSp 
therefore, Egyptian architecture died without dtscentbnts. 

However^ many uf the decora five forms used in the ornamental ion of 
Eg^'ptlan itrticiures had an enurnujus and widespread inilueiice. It used to 
he believed thar even iJie Greek Dork column was based on the simple 
polygonal or fluted Egyptian piers^ whSch were therefore called proco-Doric. 
Now, however, \%v know better; tlie Greek Doric was an Independent 
charactcristk devtlopmcm, as vve shall tee. But there is nri denying the fact 
that the Persians adopted the caves tn comke to cap the doors and windows 
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of their paLices at PcfscptiliSp and mnny other intnor detdb can be found in 
modified forms in the bter architecture ot all western Asia. Specifically, 
Egyptian ways of uung spiral fumis tu make a square alJ-rnxr pattern arc 
found reproduced in the decorative work ai the Aegran islands in pre- 
Hellenic times, and there is much evidence of the borrowing of decorative 
elements by the Cretans, and some of a reverse liorrowing by the Egyptiani 
from Crete. 

Ttic lotus flowcTj. which as 3 symbol of the Nik the Egyptians used so 
frequently as the basis for painted patterns, became one of the great original 
sources of all Wesiern dccDraiive art. It wus taken over and modified by 
tlw Astyriani and by the Phncnicioiis and Hcbtcivs of the Syrian coast, 
and the ''knaps and flowers"' which ilic Bible tells us were 50 frequently used 
in the decoration of Solomou^s Tempk were neiLher more nor less ih;iJi 
the well'-kiiown Egyptian lotus-fjower and tutus 4 jud border 

Fmm Syria the modified loim and lomsrbud forms were carried ti> Cyprus, 
CretC;, and the Aegean tslands^ where they became a fertile source c^t endless 
mixlificatloni ihat gave rise eventuolly i<i all of the rich auEiwmion patterns 
that decorate the Greek vasei and Creek friezes. From Groocc the form 
traveled to Etruria and RomCp and from them it came down through the 
centurieSp Wlicrevcr the pfcjgeny of the Greek onthcmioii con be traced, 
there wi the parentage of Egypt is sure. 

HistoricjHyp Egyptian architeGtUfC is importani; because it shows what 
licudicd and beautiful results <sm be achieved by cmlless patknee, almnsii 
unlimited man poureii and great core. The Egyptian house was admirably 
suited to its climate^ gay in cdIqTi generally w'cU planned for its uses^ and a 
piquant place to live. TJie great Egypiiati tombs of the earlier pcricjd. like 
the pyramids, comniijnd our respect even today because uf the snblime faiih 
that tn;tdc them necessary and possible. The Egyptian temples are impirtant^ 
because in them, perhaps for the firit time, a tremendous yet unified cun- 
cepiion of a complex plan of many different elements for diffrrem uses 
W'os all intcgroied into one moniimcnEol whole, every part uf which had a 
definite aesthetic rebdonship to every other port. But, above a IE else, Egyp- 
fian architecture can teach us the quality of scale, a quality by means of 
which big things appear big and small diiijgs smdl^ a quoLiy dependent 
on every bit uf decor at ion and its relatiun lu ihe ftirni it dcwriiEcs, It b not 
mere size aloEc which b.is made the buildings and ruins of the Nile valley 
a thing of wonder to mankind from the time of the Greeks down to the 
present day; k is, rather, the tin that they look their size, and for this the 
skill of the Egypdan anchitect is alone respunuble. 


Chapter 4 


THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE 
OF WESTERN ASIA 


THE wide fbt ;illuviii[ pbijis of the Tignj-Euphniiw River mside ideal 
fields for ihe neoUdiid fanricrs^ :intl iwm a pcriijJ possibly early a* the 
end nf the fifth millennium i.c. they had formed flnuriihlng VillageSp 
especially in tlic swampy delta where the river pouted into the Pefiian 
Gulf at 4 point far up the vaJIcy from the pmeni muuih.. There, wherever 
deep cxoivationi have been made, of their !ifc are foujid—round cby 
hut flwrs* occasjunal rematns of the hut walls tbctasclvcs^ atid cspecioliy 
a great deal of ottfuiskely made» richly decorated pcjttcry. These petrpla had 
5^1 me kjiowicdge of copper^ and their wares ihnw a nice sense of shape and 
of ornaineiit. From the name of rhe sire where this rlceoratcd pottery 

wns first eitcavaled, the long period which had pft}duecd it is ustLilly called 
the Al 'Uhoid PeTkxl. Although the ccminics show an advanced teeho^quC]. 
oichitecture seems to have remained in 3 primitive hut4>iii]dii]g tlate for 
many centuries. Il Is interesting to note that many of the ponr iuhabiiants 
of ilu: region today will live in precisely the same kind of watde^ud-daub 
shcltcts which their ancestors tnhihited fiooo years ago. 

This late neolithic amJ early copper-age cuiture. of which the Al ^Uhaid 
finds arc hut one trace-^ eiusted over brge arroj of i™tcm and ceiiiral 
Alia, Alm4uK tdcnticat poll and urns were found in the high Persian table¬ 
lands at Susa, and there arc even traces of the lamc kind of early dvill^utioa 
far east into TurkcsLin. 

Tlie history of these earliest times is still brgely a pii^rJe. The "King 
Lilts'^ which have been translated m filled in the earliest eras with mythcM 
logical figures wlw bter become gods or demigods and who lived, tnday of 
them, the some imbelirvahly long lives that one Juids set forth in the 
genealogies in the earlier chapters of Geiiesi:^, 'The genera) piotuu h thstt 
of rruny widely separjtcti and politically independent villages or towns up 
and dow^n tiic fertile "‘Valley of the Two Rivers,’" socnetimci at war with 
each other hut generally at peaces eorrying on a busy agriculturat life that 
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developed :it an early period an exicn^ivc commerce requiring accounts and 
die development of a wriucn language. 

ft h in Ur that the histnry of the early M™po(ambfi valley Can mnsc 
clearfy be seen. The excavations show evidence of gTKit floods wfiich ap- 
pofcmly wiped out the A! "Ubacd civiliiEarron, The people who followed 
the Hood made pottery wliich, ihough rnwe carefully turned* was much 
cruder and less beautiful in its decoration and its shapes; yet these new 
people seem to have had one abiliiy thar ihe earlier people bad lacked— 
the ability to organise large building enterprises and to make ibc tnost of 
their limited building materiak If is in thii period that true history begins 
to emerge bfun the fiiisis of ancient myth; and from The rime of the first 
dynafcy at Or» probably about bjc^ the general developments, both 
historical and architectural, can be deftnitely traced^ 

Even then these early dynjisucs of the t^allcy ruled but small dlstrim, and 
cadi chief Town—Ur^ Erreb ot Warka+ Rish* and ao nn—had its own king, 
svJio was sometimes able to impose his rule on the neighboring towns and 
sotnetim^ in turn was under the domJnatkin of inme oibcr kingdom he 
had prcviiiusly ruled. Occasionally new elements seem to have come down, 
to exert a temporary o%'cilordship and then to be absorbed into the pepu- 
Urion; especially Lfoublesome svrtc the FJamlte^ wild made perindica] raids 
Into the rich valky hom the mme barren Persian highlands the cast. It 
w'.is not until rheaily looo years had passed that the whale valley Hnally 
came under one power* that of Rtng Sargan of Akkad^ who ruled the 
valley from a «titcr further up ihe river near Babylon. 

During the second millcniiiitm bjc. the valley was again rroiibled by In¬ 
vaders* this time froni the norths from the ritcky bills of AmYcfiia, as the 
Hittirci— a people we now know to have spoken a language related tn 
Greek and Latin,—perhaps pushed out of their own country by the dis* 
turbanccs dial arose from the Dorian migration and us prcdcccssorsp fell 
upon their ncigiilv>rs in tha fertile valleys wo eh and established a Hittiic 
Empire that swept fmm the Tigris to the Mediterranean and from the 
borders of Egypt nortJi to the Black Sea* 

This Hittitc power, in turn, disintegrated, and die domininu of the valley 
passed to otltcr mlLabiLants along the nunhem reaches of the river, the 
As$yrians, who fell hdr to the Hiiiire «inquests and like ih™ ruled from 
Persia to the Mediterranean coast. Later sTiJI* this miliury empire itself 
disintegrated and Babylon reasserted its imporumcc^ with the new tiabyIonian 
Empire rising to heights of luxury before unknown. It was this new empire 
which held the lews in captivity “by the waters of Babylgn,'" only to be 
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Iiberat(*d when the Po'ibJi Efnpite in jls new-found strength ovcnvhelmcd 
the valley and Belshazzar saw ific writifig on the wall. 

The eziraordinary thing ubout fhc arch i teerure i)f the Tigro-Enphrates 
vallc7 is the fact ihai^ despite all these mvasioni hy peoples speaking different 
languages and of dillcrefii racial maJte-up, the itrchitcctural development 
was so consistcnl and its rirsuits evcrysvhrrc so similar. Only two of die 
many conquests hud definite architeciuraJ clTceis^—the Hit die supremLicyt 
which brought into the valley a new kind of decorative carving and a new 
delight in thn decorative use of the forms of lieasts^ anc! the Persiant which 
finally pur an end to the old type of building arwl developed over sIm<j*T 
all <if western Asia an ecleciie civihzation with clcintnti b&rrowKi frum 
here, there, anti everywhere. 

The building materials of the gtealcr part of the valley were limited. Mud 
briclcj recdsp and eJay plaster played by br the greatest pari. Timber was 
scarce and of poor qinility \mul, under the later empires, wood could be 
imparted down the river ffom Asia Miniir. Sioiw from the highlands o( 
Persbp or rafted down frirm Armenia^ was used only occasioiullyi chiefly 
for foundaiions and. in the later pensds, id Assyria, for ihc decorative wain 
scotitig na die lower pans of plucc rooms. Owing to the scarcity aad expense 
of fuel, the uie of burned brieki was rare; yet .i people iif skilled in |wntcry 
making as the inhabitants of this valley always wrre could not but realize 
the remiifhable permanence and Itardness of burned clay. When burned 
clay brick was used^ it was chiefly as 4 being fur the important parts of 
buildings, and was often decorntcc! with color pattern-s baked on Ir. It was, 
in fact, fl kind of bTencie or colored tcrra-coita rather than simple bnck* 
Tlie masses of the walls behind the bdng were always of the sun-dried 
mud brick. Since this was fragile and eventually would wash away under 
conilnucd raiOt the outer surfaces were often pruiccted by coats of pbsiert 
or ebe, especially in the earlier days of iht diinl millennium hjc., by a being 
formed of naiU or cones of baked clay driven into the surface, point fintr 
close together so that thdr colored hcadsp exposed on the oulside» could be 
used to form interesting mosaic pttema. 

It was the cofnjiafative diffirulty of obtaining good limher which led to 
two typical elements ifi Mesopotamian architectures he long narrow room, 
and the viiuIl Tlie first of these was wclbnigh universal. Whether temple 
Of pabcc or boiisc, and whether in the early dynasties at Ur or the Uter 
Babybnian Empire, the Mesopotamian building almosi alwav^ coniusted of a 
gnDiip of narrow rocKos, separated by cnormotialy thick mud 4 irick walk and 
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luiially grtrtiprd around an open court, Tlic roofs, uiimlly covered with 
beaten day and plaster, 3 Uf.tpGrlcd on a matting wfiteh mietl on ir«-lrutik 
liejms bridging the narrow spant, were always flat and often protected at 
rhe outer edges by a parapet uf stepped brickwork, forming a kind of stqiped 
battlement, 

Tlic second great feature, tltc arch or the vault, was in, the earlier periotli 
reserved for minor work. Vaulted bnck graves have been bund ar Ur in 
the predynasrit era at leawt as early a* the fourth millemtiuin iiu:„ and titr 
vaulted dnitn is a common element in almost all Mcwipotamian site*. 
Gateways and the larger doors were also often vaulted or arched, but ihc 
quwtifiiT of wiicihcf vaults were used over the bng palaec and temple halls 
is still utiatiswcrcd. The evidence wiiuld seem to jtoint m tlw fart that, in 
some casts at least, these great halls were roofed with vaults. It is aigniftcatn 
that the PaTtluans and Sassjnian Fersioiu, who dominaied the valley after 
the fall of the Alexandrine Empire and who bught and bier overcame the 
Rtmians along tbetr casTcm boundaries, made of the vault the greatest and 
mfrtt magnificent feature which their archiicsiurc knew. U was the tre¬ 
mendous vaults of (he Sassonian paLiccs which inipircd die ingenious vault¬ 
ing caperiment* of Mohiimmcdin Pemia and 10 came indirectly to affect the 
medieval arehiieciure of (he Western world. It seems almost impossible 
that these friMartinn vaults were without local predcccswrs. The probability 
is therefore strong that the vaulted hall wan already 3 well-known type ol 
iiruciure in Mesopotumia before the Assyrian Empire fell. 

The exterior aspect of all of these mud-brick iiruaurcs was severe and 
simple- No aicnices broke the height from ground to parapet. Openings 
were scarce ainng the narrow strecis of the typical Metopotamian itnvn, 
for all the houses turned inward on their own courts and even temples had 
biU single portnls to the outaide world. Nevertheless, there was no poverty 
in this simplicity; interest of form was given hy octaimnal projecting towers 
or buttresses, by successive breaks when the house and street lines did not 
tjuite agree, hy paneling Uie walls with long, norrow,^ vertical recesses or by 
reeding them into a series uf vertical convex projections. Sometimes m 
palaces and temples columns were ttsed; especially fatnuiu is the great 
cnlumtiar hall, with its eightd^ect-tbick columns, found in the pabcc of 
Warka, the Siblical Erech, 

And there was oobr, produced by painting the plaster wall coverings, 
by the geometrical pttems of the tcrra-ciotta cone heads used for the facings 
of p'llat-r-t acd temples, and later, in the Assyrian period, by gorgeous colored 
Esience friezes—rows of animats, magniitcently modeled, and bands of 
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rosettes or modified lotus flowm* In rnrc cascs< even in the cjrlsest work, 
copper Litilmals in bng friezes lomcttmci occurred, and ilic shrine which 
cmwncd lllc carUcst ziggiii^t of Ur hjd an clatkiratc pojrh, with mosaicked 
columns l>carmg n aiimc luiicl anved wicH a flying eagle flanked by Jierildic 
stags, and walls handed with sucecssive fricZjes of beasts ami birds in repoussf 
nipper, in itonCf and in faience mosaic. 

Of the interior appearance we arc less surct chough we know ihat plaster 
walls often painted and, in the Assyriitn pCTU>d at Iciist, frescoed with 
scoies of battle and chc hunt or ritual pictures of the gitjdR and goddesses. 
We may imagine color given by an abundance of patterned textiles and 
of maitings, and by fiiiniiurc often brilliant with enamel and mosaic paneU, 
many examples of which have been found in the royjl tombs. Jo these long, 
tiarrow, dim hdlls there was tnneli glint of gold and of jewels ihe 
gold dishes and cups that have came from the Ccimhi, like tlie jewtdry aiid 
the headdresses Wod there as ivell, give evidence of a luxurious, gorgc^iusly 
colored^ clahoratcly costumed kind of life to which the Aimple fnrms of tlic 
archiEteture were an stdmiroible foil 

More and more we are learning, too, of the sculptural wealth which 
adorned these early houses and temples—sculpture boili in terra<otu anti 
in Slone brought down from the mountains. Especially renowned h the 
highly sophisticated^ stylized, Eind simplified realism of the portrait work 
done at the time of King Gudea in the tliird dynasty of Ur- 

The building types of this early Mesopotamian culture consisted only of 
houses and temples, burials being always underground^ often under the 
house floors themselves, aldiaugh buried vaulted rharnhers often pmEcctctl 
(he corpse^ The houses u^sually comprised four or five narmw room^ grouped 
around an inner muri^ The entratKe W'as generally through a veapbuk so 
arranged with doors in difTcrent corners of the room iJiat the pasier-by was 
])revented from looking through inio the courtyard- Tlic aiuriyard itself 
wai often (Mved with «;|uafe burjsed dies, and occasionally one of the smaller 
rooms, obviously designed for bathroom usc^ would be sitnilarly paved and 
furnished with a draia^ The hcirth fur coukifig was ofica in the court, as 
in some of the Egyptian hotiscsi only in larger palaces were separate cooking 
quarters supplied- 

The pabcc was merely an enlarged house, or somefimes j reduplicited 
house—that is, izmead ol tJtc tingle court tlicre w^mld often be three or 
moje: a dotirt fur the lord and tiii official life, a court with an especially 
guarded and tonuoua cfitraoce for a hiircznp a coim mantfesdy for service 
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use with kiichens and serviints* rooms around, and sometimes 3 temple of 
shrine court as vveli. However, cviaa in these iLirgc palaces* though the 
courts might be impressive In size* the mdjvidual rnoms remained the long, 
nartowp dark chumbcrs of the smaller houscj and it was apparcmly not until 
Assyrian times that greater halls were built. Tlie palace of the Second 
Baby Ionian Empire, at Babylon, perhaps of the scvcnih century t.e.p possessed 
one colossal haU, probably vaulted originally, which perhaps served as a 
prototype for the great vaulted audience halls of later ParthUn and Sassaiiian 
palaces. 



TFIE AKEAI>IAN PALACE ANTI ARU TEMPLE, TELL A-SMAR-, RESTORED FLANS. 

(Llujni: Hf 

Religious buildings were of two types: the first an ebbotaiion of the High 
Place; the second merely the developed House of God^ often built in con¬ 
nection ivith the firsL bur frequently also escuring by itself. Tlic MescK 
potamian High Phicc was a tremendous arrifidnl hill of brkk^ stjuarc or 
rectangular in pbn^ with steeply battered sides and an open platform at 
the tup. Such a structure is culled a ziggtifaS^ and cxcavatiuns have shown 
that ziggurats have existed m these valley towns from predynastie times. 
Because uf its shccf hulk, it is almost impOcssible tn destroy such a building 
completely, and as a reaull Uicr rulers frequently merely cnkrgicd older 
ijggurats, surrounding them with new walk and mising them to aew and 
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greater aluuidcs, thus, ofteti unwktingiy, preserving for us prii;:eJess evidences 
of the earlier work. Somctirac? the sdggurat \v^s a single truncaied pyruenid. 
approached by a long ramp or a flight of step, but m later and more highly 
sophisticated times the earlier, simpler form was often replaced by an 
elaborate stepped pyramid- 

Of these buildings, the one at Baby bn wns the most famous—a great 
eight-staged pyramid, with a spiral ramp leading around it continuously 
feoni bottom to lop, and with each step painted a different color and 
symbolizing a diifcreni pbnec. This final structure, described by Herodotus, 
was only the bst stage of a snticuirc which had been himotts W at lea^t looo 



i&, COVFRraR*S EAtACE A^D GIMILSIN TEMPLE’ RESTOItH) BiRO'S-m 
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years, and which has gone down the ages, through its Biblical notoriety, as 
the Tower of BafaeL 

When this MesopcitamTan civilization was at its heighi in any one of its 
successive phases, ihesc great SEepped towers and flar^opped pyramids, rising 
high from every lown and stimeumcs from every royal pabce as w'elli must 
have formed a striking feature of the landst^pe^ and even today^ after two 
mJlIcnnTi of wind and rain erosion and human destruction, the low hills 
that dot ibe Mesopouimian ^'allcy arc almost all of them mcrciy the ruined 
debris of ziggurais and towns. 

The other type of temple was obviously the House of God, in pt;m atmoM 
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idcniic^l with the htger oraniplo of the simpicr one<onri type of dwelling, 
and only disnnguishcd from them by the additional regularity of the build- 
greater richness of die ornament^ the existence of un altar and 
votive oilerings within the walls, and the fact that one of the halls, usually 
on the Side opposite the eniranee, opened to the court by a wide doorway 
and contained a pedestal for the cult statue. Although in the temples the 
approach from street to Court was more dircci than in most of the boustsj 
the old cradidon of avoiding straight axes sdU existed, as shown by the fact 
that the entrance was rarely in ihe center of the front and that the sanctuary 
was never on a straight line with the entrance dour. 

All of the structures so far described have been city or town buildings, 
for all of the estcavatbn that ha^ been done has naturally been on town and 
city sites. Yet in reliefs of the later Assyrian period diere U priceless evidence 
uf the teeming life of ihr mimiryddcr anti there we can sec^ carefully 
carved with tiuit extraordinary rent ism which distinguishes the Assyrian 
rtliefa, view after view of country^ vdLigei dong the riverj and we can see 
live fishermen jind the ferrymen peddling over the water in just such circular 
boats of pitched basketry are used on the Tigris and the Euphrates ioday« 
In these villages we note a surprising thin^^hc existence of many build¬ 
ings of rounded sugardoaf shape, which seem to be of masoniry. They may, 
of course, be merely the round huts of wattlc-und-daiibp curved and smoothed 
with mud plaster m give the domed shape, but It is even more possible 
that they represent very large granaries built of mud brick and domed. We 
know thiit the arch and llic vault were familiar to these river-valley dwellers; 
what more likely than that the vauh on a circular plan—the dome—^may 
have been equally fa mili ar to although used here only for these lowly 
and practical purposes? 

THE INDUS VALLEY 

The great western Asia culture area, of which Mesopotamia is a part, had 
important early architectnral parallels as far south anil cast os the Indus 
valley, ia India, where excaTptions show a building culture going back to 
the very begimung of the third millennium which had many rcsem- 
hbnpcs to, as well as marked difiercnoes from, the Mesopotamian work. So 
tLmiJjT are certain pietpgraphic inscriptions, as well as the ypirit of some of 
the tarliesi sculpture, that many authorities fed that both cultures were 
descended from the some beginnings, located perhaps on the high plateau 
of Elam. 

Beth cultures created closdy built, congested cities; both used brick to the 
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almost total cucJusion of other Tnaterials, at least for urijan and menu- 
mental acniaures; both devebpod house tyries consjating of long narrow 
rootm around a court; and both made much of water supply and careful 
drainagtr. [n both culiurcj, bathing was an imporianl function of life, and 
almost every house of any pretensions had one of its rooms arranged as a 
iMihroom. The Indus River sites, of which Harappa and especially hfohenjo- 
Daro are the most important, reveal, however, a building skill ia some ways 
more advanced than tim in contemporary Mesapotamia, Practically all of 
die construction is in burned brick; as a result, walls were much thioner 
and building lines more accurate. En the Indian cities, crude tjr unbaked 
brtek was used only for platforms. It wa* perhaps the greater strength of 
the Judfan burned brick which albwcd constructions of greater height than 
were common furtber north, and highly developed stairs occurring in almost 
every Iiousc thus Ear excavated indicate that die twtmr-more-story budding 
was the rule- It is significant of the high technical level reached by these 
builders that in many easts drainpipes of terra-cotta were built into the 
walls, obviously to rake the outflow of upper-door bathrooms and privies. 
Yet in some ways these Indus River cities are less advanced ihan the 
Sumerian. The building is almost all of a srrictly practical or utilitarian type. 
Then- is little of thst search for citcrbr richness which produced the 
architectural sculpture, the inlaid friezes, and the faience conc-mosaics which 
gave color and life to to many Mesopotamian buildings. Initead, there is in 
Mohenio-Dofio a monotonous, accurate rcctangularity of forms, with almost 
no bdication whatsoever of any architectural ornament except a few frag¬ 
ments of gratings that origmally filled the small high window openings, 
and in a few cases in the EKtter buildings of w'all recesses of almost Baby- 
Ionian type. Furthermore, there is as yet no evidence that the Indus valley 
builders were aware of the principle of the arch. Everywhere that masonry 
openings have been preserved, they are of the simple corbeled type, and 
even the great drains have the same primitive corbeled coverings. 

liut thU stark, undecorated quality of building was not an expression of 
a lack of artistic feeling. The Mohenfo-Oaro seats, tablets, and vodve ofierings 
ore magnificent pieces of careful, styJused, yet creative design, and the few 
examples of wrulpture in (he round that have been preserved all show a 
highly developed seniic of form and a freedom that somehow seems more 
related to the bter decorative work of India than to the contemporary 
work of the Mesopotamian v.illcy. 

The ea(i«encc of seals and heads of Indus valley manufacruiv at several 
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Stiincrtan sites is evidence of ci^mttieccia] con tact) it not close cultuml con¬ 
nection) between these two civilizations. The remni-lcable thing seems to be 
that, whereas tlie one went on to develop and to Uvci in var)')Dg guise, 
almost up to the Christian the other, after perhaps 500 ycais of brilliant 
activity, seems to have been suddenly, abtiut 3500 b.c., cut o5 and utterly 
killed, 50 that the archaeologists of India have up to this time found nothing 
to connect k with the later and dilTereiu devcJnpmcnis that came in India 
after the so-called Aryan Immigratioit- 

THE KITTITES 

In the second millenniiun B.C., the highlands of eastern Asia Minor formed 
the site of a rapidly growing, aggressive military empire—the HitiUc Em¬ 
pire. The Hi trite language was descended from the same parent stock as 
Creek and Latin, to both of which it has many resembbnecs; and the 
Hittites themselves seem to have been a mixed people, partly invaders from 
die nonli and the west, partly indigenous peoples in the Asia Minor motiti- 
tains. Historical records tell of various stocks which later coalesred, and 
the language itself exists in the records in many dialects. The present-day 
Armenians would seem to be very brgely descendants of tltcsc Hittite 
peoples. 

The problem of the exact denvarion of the Hittite skill in building and 
in sculpture, and its rdation to earlier Mesopotamian cultures, is still un¬ 
solved. It ia significant that at Tdl HaLif, 3 city wltert one of the largest 
tributaries of the Euphrates descends into the plain from the Kurdish 
mountains, an interesting group nt building has been excavated, which 
have been lentafively dated as early as the second half of the third millen¬ 
nium BX. At Tell Halaf the city gate shows definite Hittite characteristics, 
and, just as in the later Hittite buildings of Boghaz Keui. Corchemish, and 
bindjirli, the lower part* of the walls nf the palace arc decorated with 
a carved stone frieze of animals, gods, and rulers, which stylisdeaUy has a 
close relationship to the Hitthc work. At the main gate to the palace-temple, 
in Tdl Halaf, the frieze ends ou each side in a strange mythical bean, 
a distant ancestor of the later winged bulls of Assyrian gateways. The most 
unusual feature at Tell Halaf is the entrance porch of the great palace- 
temple. This porch formed a loggia recessed between host ion lowers, and the 
roof over it was held up by three supports each consisting of a colossal 
figure—god, goddess, and king—standing on the back of a lion. This strange 
from, which has been reconstructed complete in the Berlin Museum, is 
a unique feature in western .Asian ardiJtecture. Perhaps further excavation 
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in the hills sxountl M^din and Van to tht oorth will make its hbtorJeoi 
position more clear. 

Pressing down from ihe mounuins mto the river valleyand along die 
Syrian coasts, the Hitrite power soon gained control over almost the entire 
Mesopotamian valley and large areas of Syria. At the same time, the military 
prowcis of tilt Nesv Empire of ^>gypt was at its height, 50 that for almost 
two centuries, from i 5 r>o to i^co bjc^ nearly all of ^xsterii Asia was 
under the military control either of the Hinite Empire ro the north nr of 
Egypt lo the sauih. The culture of both peopled was bound to aJicet aU sub¬ 
sequent building in the region. 



11, ENTRANCE <i.\TE, ROGHAZ KEUl- (P^rhittlHr 


Hitdee architecture was prinrarily and originally a stone building archi¬ 
tecture, achieving its greatest results in magnificent fortifications and huge 
royal palaces. Like early Greek architecture, it nude much u^c of sun-dried 
brick for upper walls of domestic structures, but it depended for its char- 
acterisdc elements upon stone. The capital, Boghax Kcui* was a large rown* 
with tempks. placcst and elaborately fortified w'atb* Espccblly interesEing 
are the city g3te% which were usually double—an inner and an outer gaic^— 
fUnked by towers, and covered over with tail, narrow, elliptical .ircbcs. 
Around the base of the gates, not only at Boghat Keui but elscwdierc, as 
at Sindjirli, ran & frieze of carved animiiht gods, and men. Tlvc same type 
of dccoraiion is used around the base of palace wliIIs and ii especialiy highly 
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developed 3t [wInff cjiiranoesj anti iliis sculpturOr n* bold plastic vnlucSi in 
its intense iJiicjicit in muselc structure^ and in the dciiuls of costume and 
ritiudj has a ([uality quite dilfercnt both 60111 the styitKcd rciiliiin of Egypt 
and the heavy placidity o£ the earlier Stancfian v-ork. k is aU dynatnlc, 
emotional, and vivid; no matter hotv crude the wnrkitLinship may be, 
these soldiers io their tall helmets, these priests and rulers in their long 
cloaks, these parading aoJnrials seem samchfjw real and give the impression 
that the sculptor who carved them was definitely moved by whar he saw. 

Another quality wluch dUtinguishes Hittiie architecture is its common 
use of columns. Colonnades frequently border courts, and columns are used 
to Itclp support the roofs of wide chamberSh The columns, usually nude of 
Wood, have iilmost all perished, but elaborate stone bases remain. Often these 
are of cushion shape, stiraetimcs decorated with rough, scalkiped moldings, 
and occasionally given added richness by being placed upon the backs eif 
iinimals. This elaborate des'clopment of the stone base for high wcKxien 
columns has a vast importance historically. On ihe one hand, to the west, 
it undoubtedly inftueRced the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor in their de- 
vdopmeni of ihc complex base used with the Ionic order (sec pp. lao, jIt), 
On the other hand, to die south and cast, it mailc tlic use of columns more 
frequent in the regions of Iraq and Mesopotamia, and eventually led to 
the dcvclopTOciU of the high, richly carved stone bases of later Persian 
architecture. 

Yet, dc^ite these achievements, despite the magnificence and perfection 
of its military architecture and the broad extent of it* political power, the 
Htitite Empire, except through its sculpture and its columns. afTccted but 
tittle the general type of building throughout the district under its cotirml. 
The charJcierisllc Mesopotamian house still continued to be built, and the 
ziggurats still rose alongside temples and palaces- 

ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Like all military empires which become too broadly extended, the Hittile 
Empire evcniually disintegrated and fell, almost of its own weight. Suc¬ 
cessive rebellions within tlic McjoiTotamian v,illey undermined its povrer, 
restoring little by little political independente to the valley towns. The ftiiai 
crash caiiK with the rrvolt of Assyria at the northern end of the region 
and the rapid rise of the Assyrian Empire, which from the ninth almost 
m the sixth century R jo. controlled an area as large as the Hiltites had con¬ 
trolled, and even threatened the power of the Pharaohs in Egypt as well. 

The Assyrians were. In a sense, a border people, belonging half to the 
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northern Asian highlands and Italf to the river vallej^. Centered as they 
were at the region where the Tigris and Euphrates leave the mountainl of 
eastern Armenia in cnicr their tiing Icisurely course across the plaiOj the 
Assyrian* were ideally placed to take wlvattiiigc both of the clay of the 
river valley snd the stone of tlie hills to the tionh. Assyrian archiiceiure 
adopted the hoirsc and palace and tempk forrns of earlier MeRopotamia, but 
carried them to new heights of complexity in plan and perfection in Execu- 
lion; and to this basic tradition they added a new luxury of decoration. 



ra. TEMPLE AND PALACE. ASSURs RESTORED VIEW, 0« •tirArrrjwV** 


This, too, was based on a double source. U drscends on the one hand from 
the dyrumic sculpture of the Hiniies, and on the other from the glaied terra¬ 
cotta of the valley. 

The typical j\ssyrian pabcc wa* a vaa structure of many courts sur¬ 
rounded by the long narrow halls we liave come to know so wdL It was set 
almost always on a high artiBcial platform of unhoied brick, to raise it 
alvivd the valley Botxls. Its courts were approached through vast gates, in 
tvhich the influence of earlier Hitiite architecture may often be secn-gates 
Hanked by towers, topped by stepped hatilerncms, and the gates themselvo 
crowned by vaults. Around the lower pan of these entrances anodter Hittiit 
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elcmcnc WM to be seen—the frieze of beasts carved in stonci—and although 
the upper walls were of unbaked brkk tliey were always lined at importanl 
entrances and in important halls with wainseata horn si^ to Led fm highi 
of carved sbbs of aJabaster. On each side of the gate Itself stood a great 
carved stonct niandicadcdH winged bulb and these gateway guardians have 
a power of imaginative design which well expresses the arrogant military 
character of the Assyrian mnn^rchs. These Assyrian buildings are distin¬ 
guished from the earlier structiircs not only by their guardian biilU and 
their ^vaJnscots of carved stone, but also by the freiquent use of friezes of 
the rIclicsT and must iKuitilully colored enamel-baked brick, in which, on 
a field usually of rich green, there strides forward a long procession of 
Doiu and legendary beasts, bordered frequendy at die Lop by a band of 
To$ctLe$ or of btus ornaments in wbidi the Egyptian parenLigc U obvious* 
Simitar bands of rosettes ran around the arch over the gate and decorated 
tile edges of the stepped batilemcnis, so that the whole palace exterior had 
not only, because of its great arches and battkmented towers^ * riehnest and 
a det^raiiveness of architectural form which was a new thing in the valley, 
but abu a new lavishness of car\'ed^ tnodelech and hrilUiintly colored 
decoration. 

It is from the alabaster svainscots of the palace halls that we can gaiti 
much of our knowledge of tl^ detjik oE tlicse bultdtogs, for the Assyrian 
artist wai csseatLiily a rcalltt and loved io preseiii the btiildings which he 
showed with as much accuracy in detail as he used m the costumes of the 
kings and the accoutermeBts of the amty* Here we can see the king out 
hunting and the anguished lion, orxow-pitrced, crawling off dragging his 
paralyzed hind legs after himt here we can sec the Assyrian army swarming 
up the bi^rtlcmcini of the besieged tmvn^ oi cfDSting the river on inHatcd 
skins and here we can see the Uitic column-deconitcd windows which gave 
bght to die vast hrilTs of these cnarmnus pj laces. The great ccolcfs of Assur, 
cif Nineveh, of Til Barsip all tell the same story> all reveal formi essentially 
simitar. The bst of these is remarkable because in us ruins there were 
pfcscTved not only the usual Assyrian motiflv bur also a series of ebl>orate 
mil paintings showing that ilit saioe verve, the same dynamic cpiality, the 
same realism went into the upper wall decorations of these piilaees as dis¬ 
tinguished the carved and modeled wainscots below, 

Neverrhclcss^ the basic Mesci>poiamjafi forms—the long nairow rooms 
grouped around courts^ the heavy little-broken walls, the great stepped 
pyramids of the ziggurats—cnnrmucd in use oU through this period* 
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THE NEW BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 

When Assyria in iis turn ftll, the power passed to the city of Babylon^ 
and thcrici^ in the two cenCiirics which rcntainccl until the whole cnmitry was 
conquered by the Persians, all of these Mewpotafrnan motifs* coupled with 
all of ihe Assyrian addltLons, were welded toother into n neiv fusion and 
brought to an even higher pitch of technical perfecting, which made 
cenlury-Bj;. Babylon one of the greatest and certainly one of the mc>SE 
remarkable cities of it$ time. Ttic Hiuitc and the A^yrian miliiary genius 
were united in the construction of its great inner and outer walls, with thdr 
vast lowors and their river gates. The old ziggurat was rebced and fccon- 
stnicted to form the great cight-stage pyramid which Herodotus describes, 
and the ''hanging garden.s,** supported on a vast scries of arched substruc- 
rurcA, set a new note in royal luxury anti extravagance* A tremendtiiup scries 
of vaulted chambers* supported by vast walls and pfers^ still remain:, which 
may have onDe been the suburuaures of these famous gardens^ and dose by 
arc the ruins of a great royal palace^ surrounded by a quarter containing the 
houses of the couriicrs^ The main court of this palace leads to a colossal 
throne roorti some 55 feet wide and over t6o feet long^ which from rhe 
thickness of its walls originally must have been vaulted. Here perhaps is the 
very hall where Belshazzar's Feast took place, on the same night when 
Babylon was betrayed into die hands of Cyrus and a nesv era began. 

SVRJA, PHOENICIA, AND PALESTINE 

Along the eaitem ooasc of the Mediterranean there stretched one of the 
most disputed and faiaght-ovcr areas of all western AsLl Inhabited origi¬ 
nally by pastoral, nonuidic iribci, its position made of it, almost againsi ihc 
will of its inhabitants, a great commereial and iradittg oedter, a place where 
all the influences from north and souihr from east ind west, were bound 
to meet. Under the dominance now of Egypt^ now of the Hilntcs^ then 
of the Assyiians and rbe Babylonians^ its archiLccEure reveals the confused 
influences behind it. In general, it may he divided bun three sections, Syriap 
to the northj, was most directly uuder the influence of the ^tesopocamian 
valley, and later of the Hittites; bter still, it became extensively HeUenizedr 
and eventually developed into a pfv^ptmm Roman province, famous fot 
its wealth and its classic cultfvation, 

Phtjcnida, a narrow coastwise strip possessed of two good harbors^ dc* 
vdoped almost inevitably as the great commercial, seafaring power of the 
early Mediterranean worlds alfnost halfway between the Hiitites and th-t 
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Egyptians, k suffered perhaps less from rheir strUggleis than the countries 
bolh XQ the north and the scjulh of tt; and, never apparemty cigcr for 
military conquest or broad political power, it went on its own mercantile and 
mdustriai scafanng svay for many centuries^ carrying the wares of Egypt 
and Greece and of ah western Asia to hundreds of towns and ports 
ail over the MciiiLciraneanj and perhaps even further—to the shores of 
Britain itself. 

Phoenician sites have been hut little excavated; yet enough is known to 
reveal that they were skillful buitdeTS in cut sione and iii wood nt an early 
period, building moles and docks for ihcir harbors, and tcinples and shrines 
as wclL Tlie ruined exampies which have come down to us all show a 
strange mi?Eture of Egyptian and Asiatic influences. The Biblicil aecOLinu of 
the building of Solomon^s Temple contain ample evidence of the building 
skill of tlie Fhocniciaos. It is they who seem to have furnished all of the 
timber and much of the skilled bbor which went into that building as well 
as into Solomon*s Pabce, and the rkcorations which the Bible so dearly 
describes arc obviously of the same confused mixiure of Assyrian and 
Egyptian etements which we find in all die Phoemcian buUdings and 
decorative work. Even the type of ihe Temple Lisclf seems to have the same 
mixed parentage. In some ways it partakes of the early Mesopotamian High 
Pbcc. ITic high-^pyloned entrance is Egyptian, and even the division of 
the temple proper into outer space and Holy of Holies lias its Egyptian 
analogies. But the building method^ Using large amotints of wood and linings 
of repousse metah is as definitely Asiatic, and the ornaments which are 

accurately described ate the debased, modified lotus oraamems of Assyria^ 
The tw’p great (reei-stonitljng ccilumus which stood outside the entrance 
have their counterparts in an existing ancient model of a Phoenician shrine;: 
undoubtedly they axe distani dcscemdanis of originally ph^ltic symbols. 

Even more definitely Egyptian ls the type of Solomou^s Palace. One of 
his wives was an Egyptian princess, and rt may have been her influence 
which ted to the many-columned halls with their high rciofs held up by 
a forest of wooden posts that are the chief feature of this royal residence. 
And die plan of the place of Ikhnaton at TeJ el Amarna has much in com¬ 
mon with So!omon*$ buildings in JerusaJem. But^ if the plan of this palace 
If Egyptian, its decoration, like that of the temple, Ls purely Asiatic, and the 
fact that wood pbyed such a viral pan in in constrnaion throughout is 
probably the reason why so tittle work of this period remains cxmnt in 
eithci Phoenicia ot Paltatinc. 

Excavations since the First World War are brlngtfig us a mitch dearer 
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Itdnwlcdgc uf the devdopracus of archiiccturc in F^lesdne. Especially at 
Samaria^ Megiddo^ and Jericho^ we are learning of the succesisive eras in. 
btiilding, that show these towns continuously inhiibiicd for two tniUcnnia. 
Sun-baked brkk played a large part in the domesric work;, although stone 
was tavishly used for city walls ind foiindaiions. The High Place type of 
lernple* with a sacrifiiiil altar as its chief feature, is common. It is signifi¬ 
cant also that all Rilestine siics liave yielded a large imniher of decorative 
objects of Egyptian manufacture, and that many of these towns were for 
several hundred ycar^ more miUury outposts of the Egypiiao Empire than 
independent endues. The arehitecturHil importam;^ of dicsc areas is there- 
fore largely secondary. Phoeaicia was iMpomnt as the great dmrtbuior of 
goQih; Pakscinei as the home of the first great monotheistic reUgion. 

PER5IA 

The Mory of the rapid growth of the Persian Empire after the two rebted 
tribes of Mcdcs and Persiatts had eoaksced ts one of the extraordinary 
phcjiamcna of hismry. Perhaps it merely is evidence that the long course of 
ihrw EniUcnnia df Mcsdpcvumiaa culture had resulted at the end aoly in 
a weak and dudeni people, to whom die addidoii of thU new htood from 
the norih and the east came as a accessary rejuvenation, Ardiitcctunally at 
least, the new powci: brought a tradition entirely diflercnt £mm the tiatjve 
traditiun of the Mesopatamian plaim^a Iradilion of highland building, of 
square huts, often of mud plaster^ with flat roofs held up by wooden 
columns, and of temples formed of taised platforms cm which was the 
altar where the sacred fire burned. The Courtyard tdra^ so prevalent both in 
the domestic and the rdigttius urcbicecture of earlier western Asia, did not 
exist. With these simple and prtmibve traditions, the new empire found 
itieJf soon in dose contact with the works of rwo of the greatest ancient 
building cultures Egyptian and Assyrian^ and also gifted with ahniLrst 
uubctievahle wealth and power* The result was a sudden flcjwcringt brief 
as k was sudden^ of a vivid, dartng, experimental architcctiJre, whkh btJr- 
rowed its decorative deuils whoJctnlc from its ticighbora and predecessors, 
but developed Its building types in plan and in structure ca the basis of its 
own native usages. 

Of iu stnaller works wc know littliL Persian houses were prdxibly the 
old square huts, with their tree-trunk columns and beattis^ such as are still 
buHi in the Persian mountains. For religion, the new empire contmued 
to construct id raised altars; hut in Suta at least, the Shushaji of the 
Bible, a temple has besen discovered m whkh die holy fire burned in an 
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enclosed Holy of Holies, ^ square room with four coluuins fronted by 
an open court. Even litre certain foreign ideas taken frtMn Mesopotamian 
or even Egyptian shrines arc perhaps to be seen. The royaJ tombs were 
generally cut in the fa« of a cliff; and the great series of them at Nakbt-i- 
Rusmnif with their rock-cm: fapdes imitating pajacq fronts, tell us much 
of what we kn<iw of the roofs and upper portions of the Persian paLice 
buildings. One great frcc-sUiciding tomb remains at Pasargadaq. This is 
often caUed the Tomb of Cyrus^ and with very probable accuracy, k cori' 
sists of a stnglct simple^ large, .^brioe-shaped sarcopkigus, with a low-pitched 
gabled roof, sumding on a series of great stone steps. Originally a wall 
surrounded this, and along one side ran a columned halL The whole 
has a large simplicity of scale which is most impressive even today, 

But the greatest and most characteristic of these anciem Persian buildings 
were the palaces^ of which those at Susa gnd at Perscpolis have been carefully 
excavated* The earliest of these date from not before 6 qo bjc., the latest of 
them hardly after 430. Slightly over a century covers this climaac period of 
Persian buildLiig. The characteristic Persian p^iLicc consisted of a great square 
hallt ividi its roof supponed l^y a large number of tall slim columns, 
equally spaced. The hal! usually had an opcA. columned porch ai back and 
froOL Minor rooms were at the sicks, Tlic whole was high, drlit^te^ and 
graceful^—in marked contrast to the blocky heaviness of Mesopotamian 
Mrt3rk, The w'alU were of sun-dried bricky hut all door and window frames 
were of atone, and, though the brick has lung since vanished, the stone 
fuimdatjDiis and the still standing door frames aEow their raay fcsturatboii. 
At Persepolis a Avhole group of such palaces stands^ on a great stoncdaccd 
monumental platform; andt since there is litrle evidence its these coltimnar 
huiidings thonsclves ol the large anroimt of necessary service and dwelling 
area^ it is probable that these halls served merely as reception rooms or 
ceremonial haUs^ and that the actual living quarters—at Icasi of the courtiers 
—were in mud and wood houses of the old lypc^ grouped around and 
bclund them. The whole concept of these high^ airy halls, with tlidr skader 
columns, has marked resemblances to some of the pabccs of Isfahan which 
Persians nearly 2000 years later still built and enjoyed* 

Hie stone columns arc the most itidividual portions of these edifices. 
Often of cactruordinary slenderness, sometimes as much as fifteen diameters 
high» thq* bear witness to their woesden ancestry; nevertheless their fluting 
and tbnf tall graceful bases arc expressive of none and stone alone* k is 
more tb^ possible that the lluiing and the high bases were both borrowed 
from the early Greek work of Asia MlnoG with which the Persians came 
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into contact very near the beginning of the citpanisoa of their empire. 
The eapiEnk carried by these cnlumas confuted ot a crosapiccc of stone:— 
a sort of bracket block“ihe outer ends of which were carved with the 
heads and foreparts of horses or bulls^ and 
sometimes between this crosspiece and the 
shaft proper a reversed bell shaped fomi, 
carvctl with stcdlopcd leaves, and a queer 
aggregation of vertical scrolls, is found. Ttit 
whole combi nation of bell and scroll and 
beasts wai illogical and fantastic, but, high 
in [he air under die shadowed bcarns of the 
flat roof^ the effect must have been extraordi¬ 
narily rich and imaginative. Some authorities 
find Greek influence in ihe scrolls and bcH 
portion of this capita^ but the crosspiece 
with ju carved animals ts asftniiatly Persian 
nnd merely a dcoorativc expression of the old 
wooden croichcd posts 50 frequently used in 
the early simple houses. Strangely enough, 
the main girders or crossbeams did not rest 
on the heads of the animajs or run p rail cl 
TO this crosspiece, but rather at right angles, 
supported on * dcprciision carved midivay 
between the two heads. 

The shameless eclecticism of Persian arctu- 
tecnirc is itQsvhcre better seen than in the 
luxurious decorations with which walls and 
gates, w'indows and door frames, ivere all 
embellished. At Pcrsepolis* for insEanccT a 
fric2e of very Assyrian-looking soldiers Hanks 
the momitncjital enirance stairway* At the 
top the way leads through □ great propyta^^ 
or porch* the walls of which have the w^ingtd 
guardian bulls with human beads that we have already seen in Assyrian 
palaces* In PersepoLis, however, their scale is raised far aho^-c any oi 
the Assyrian examples; the great bodies and the iremcndoiis heads rise 
t^venty feet into the air, and the whole lias ihai colo^l dTcact winch 
somehow’ fitted the miUtary churacter of the Persian court* At Suw, 
friezes of Assyrian lions in enameled brick., made in exactly the Assyrian 
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bshjon, run around the base of the pabcc, and eva-> whtrr there are endless 
repetitions of Assyrian stepped baiLkmcnls. Once the palaces arc readied* 
the Egyptian influence bceomes apparent* for all the doors and windows 
are crowned with the typical Egyptian cornice with pm^ecung bead and 
a simple profecung quarter-round caveiio molding. 

The roob of these buildings were flat, the great girdcfs were banded as 
though bull: up of sevcrjl timbers, and the ertasbeams pra)eclcd beyond 
them to hold up the overhanging roof. This portion^ iocs would seem to 
indicate a borrowing from the architecture of western Asia Minor—from the 
Lycians, whose tfcvdopcd vvooden construction is preserved for us in a 
series of WauiifuUy finished rock<ut tombs* and from the Greets of the 
Asia Minor coast 

All of this Persian w'ort is, then, exciting, luxuriDus, richly detailed, 
but it Is in great part derivative find its structural ekments arc sirnplc and 
set; there is in it little evidence of development or growth* It was a siyk 
somdmw entirely expressive of the thoughtless, well-orgamzcd. military 
p<jwer which ancietit Persb was-* but. jusr us the Persian Eioptre seenu 
to have been controlled by no real idealist save ihiit of powerdusT* by no 
great plans save those of temporary military or political expedience^ and to 
have brought to the world little except the accidental valued of a tiew shifting 
mid stirrmg of the Asiatic popubtions. jmt so Persian architecture* despite 
its magnificent scskr despite its rich, luxuriani ornament, despite its many- 
columncd halls with ihcir sixty-foot bull-crnwocd columns, seems somehow 
fundamentally sterile—and, after the Persian Empire had fallen before the 
annics of Alexander the Great, Persian architJOTtue of this older type dis¬ 
appeared as completely as diough it had never been* 


Chapter j 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND THE AEGEAN 


AROUND (he Mcditonncsiii stiorcs, neoltcbic man developed a dynamic, 
advanced cuJtiue. In Spain, the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta, 
remains nf fatits and houses, of tombs and fortresses, sho^v that by the fourth 
mtUennium BjC., at least, ialc siottC'Sge man had created not only a socbl 
system of some cmnplcaity, but also a personal life of considerable richness. 
Bottcry, decorated with geometric incised lines or witli simple oolored pai- 
terns, and sculptured statuettes of mother deities show artistic Ideals as well 
as craft shill. Evidently these Mediterranean peoples were of a type not to 
be satisfied with the accomplishments of their past or present, but ihaml 
W'jth their neolithic equals of ccnunl Asia, the Danube valley, and the 
Nile regions that combination of imagination witli self-cridcitm, of energy 
with discipline, which enables a people to progress. 

Especially remarkable weae the gieat stone temples which the aeoUthic 
builders erected in Malta, partieularty those at Ntnaidra, Hal Tancitn, and 
Hagiar Kim. In them we have an evidence of extraordinary building 
skiiL The temples, for ui Hal Tarxien there are several of them combined 
into a single great compic;x. are fronted with a great segmental recessed 
facade of huge blocks. [ji the ccnicr is the entrance, at the ends strange 
shrines which have been mierpreted as divination chapels. Tlic entrance, the 
iambs and threshold of which were of carefully squared, imooibly finlihcd 
single blocks, led into i central area or court, approximaicly square, with 
a great apse at each side. From the central area one entered a similar, smaller 
group-a ceniral area with side apses^and from that, sometimes, 3 third, 
sdll smaller and apparently more holy. Around these larger clemcnis were 
grouped smallcj rooms and shrines—<mc, at least, obvintuly an oracle, so 
arranged that the voice of a hidden priest reached the worshiper in con¬ 
cealed ways, as though from the great stones of the walls themselves. Cotild 
this be a symbolic [eprcseataiion of rave oracles of an earlier day? Might 
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k be than such oracles as the later Greek oracle of Delphi wtni back thou¬ 
sands of years to neolithic w even palailithic times? 

These Malta tcmplcf art superb temples of the most careful meg^lithic 
building. The stones of which they arc built are meticulously Enished and 
fitted. There is true ardutccttiral sense in the cajefuk aicial planning—the way 
space leads to space^ with a final climaij^Hhcre is aj^pan^t a real sense of 
proponion in the carefully built niche shrines and their attendant altars 
and benches. And d^csc temples ivcrc not only well buUu but well decorated 
and richly fumbhed as well. In Hal Tariicn there are the remains of an 
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overdife^izffd* seated stanie of the great mother goddess who was apparently 
worshiped there. Stone pmels and altar fronlals arc carved with connected 
spirals, exquisitely finished; in a gteat excavated cave tomb or temple not 
far avvay» Hal Salficni* similar spirals arc painted on the ceiling of one of 
the rooms. One important pnel at Hal Tarxien represenis □ proressioa of 
sacrificial animals. 

Large quantities of poiicry and of vod^-c offerings have been found in 
these temples—bowls and titns, statticttes, beads. The pottery is lavishly 
decorated, some of it in polychrome. The statuettes of Iveavy. thick-thighed 
women and the phallic objects show rhac the cult was a fertility cult; these 
strange figures represent what may have been the great parent deity of the 
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Mcdit^rruncn worJd who bt« appeared as Aphrodite b Greece, as Ascane 
m Syria, as Is« id Egypt, and iJicjr heavy, crpuching. obese, exaggerated 
lornis rhe real pnxurstirs of the exquisite grace of the Aphrodite of Cnidus 

nr of Melos.,.* 

The Malta temples were eventually deserted. Sand and earth filled them 
up. liiilc by little. Then, perhaps looo years—more or less—bier, new 
l^ples came to them, threw down some of the siones. leveled oil the 
sites and used tfinn as cemeteries in which to bury their cinerary urns. For 
the new people were early hronze-age people, who fenew and used copper, 
and burned their dead instead of burying thcio as the neolithic people had 
done. The urns and votive and burial oficrings of these newer penpH were 
cruder than the ware of a millennium earlier; these later people were at 
the beginning of a new cultural era, white the neolithic temple builders 
had liccn die most culdvatcd, the most advanced, perhaps the last exponents 
of the stone age that was doomed by the advent of metal. 

These buildings and this culture amuse a flood of important questions, 
tJic answers to which, alas, lie still in the field of speculation. What is their 
actual date? Who were the builders? What is the lebtmnshtp beiwcoi these 
structures and the more highly developed and better knosvn svorfc of Egypt 
and of Crete and prc-Hcllcnic Gmec? Obviously there arc close ties between 
Malta .nnd Sicily, southern Italy, Sardinia, the' Balearic hjes, the Spanish 
peninsula. But of what fwm was thi* tic—racial? lingnistk? How far cast 
can the influence of this culture be traced? And here we get imu the most 
perplc-ving question of all. For in the island of Cttte iherc emted, at an 
early date, a civili7.itioii of an even higher level of development. Was this 
Cretan etdture merely a further and higher and later development of the 
Mediterranean culture of neolithic Malta? Or tvas Malta merely a provincial 
copy of Crete? There are arguments both ways. To Sir Arthur Evans, the 
great student of Cretan culture, the limiljirity in decorative form* between 
^ililhic Malta and copper^gc Crete is merely an cicamnic nf eulturaj 
borrowing from the advanced Cretan peoples by peoples much tnoic 
primitive. The spirals on Maltese lemplcs ate, for him, copies of the spirals 
Oft Cretan pottery—evidences of expanding Cman commerce. 

Nevertheless there are serious difficulties with the theory. The Cretan 
spiraWccoraicd pottery is of hronze-age date. Examples of Cretan pottery 
have been discovered in Egypt, in Sicily, in Syria, in Italy; its distribution 

obviously wide. Ctetau bmtiae and cc^per weapons were also widely 
disirifauicd, and influenced local designs in many far-separated loraliiies. 
Capper and bronze were in early use in Italy. Yet the culture that built 
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the M;iUese temples was entirely a neciIitht-Ct stonc-nge (.ulttirr, la the 
excmordinafily rich lowctdevcl deposits in the temples and in the cave of 
Hal £aihc!ni there h nol a tratr of topper or ajpper-agc irinoeiwc. In Hal 
Tancien, the broitat-^age deposits and pottery arc separated from ihc stone-age 
deposits by over a yard of soil; in all probabiJiry nearly a milIcnntuiTj 
separated tlitm- Fufthermorc, in the ncoliihic deposits of Malta not a single 
piece of Cretan pottery has been found. Poltcry is almost impossible to de¬ 
stroy. If the Maltese builders used Cretan ware for pttrrns to copy in 
stone, where is the Cretan ^vare? And why did they nm copy it in pottery, 
which they made so well themselves? 

If all this is sOp it seems at least a possibility that the Malta temples predate 
the bronze-age culture of Crete s perhaps the very peoples who built these 
rcmarkalvlc stnicrures deserted the island of Malta because of pestilence or 
some natural caiaiiTOphc, and wcni to other buds—Crete among them— 
TO furnish ihctr own quota of akill and hereditary patterns and symbolisms 
to the culture that flowered there so luxtiriandy after copper and bronze 
had enme into mtu 

All this* of CQur^p brings up die question^ who were the Cretans of that 
early timer Where did they come from? Some would have it that they 
came from the Nile valley; some that they were members of the sup- 
posidtiotu “Mediieirancan racc/^ who settled the island la neolithic tka«* 
Some consider the possibility of an origin in Asia Minor^ or further cast 
stUL And some recent students have even visioned the possibility that the 
Cretans esme originally from the \vestp perhaps from Spamp perhapf via 
Malta Itself- What we are: fairly sure of is that they did not settle Crete 
until die neolithic periods and that they spoke a language not only totally 
dillercni from that of classic Greece, hm also tifji even of Indo-European 
stock. Nor was k Semitic^ like the Etruscan knguage, that of Crete also is 
still a closed book, though we have its written records and know some of 
its probable wvirds which have persisted in classical Greek. 

With the coming of die use of metals^ whciliEr discovered independently 
or borrowed from the peoples of Aabt the Cretans de veloped a civiUzation of 
great complexity and rcrmcmenq and a. culture which spread widely throu^ 
the Aegean islands, if^to the mainbnd of Greece, and even to Asia Minor 
and the Syrian shnrea. From about i^nct to 1200 bx. (the dales are ap¬ 
proximate and may vary a ceniury or two) this cuhure^alled, in its Cretan 
expressions, in its expressions on the Greek isbnds> Cycbdk; and 

in iu exprasions on the mainland of Greece, Mycenaean and Hdladie—was 
the grC"Jt creative culture of the Western worEdi rivaling in its artistic pro- 
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ducrions die work of Egypt ami Mesoptitamla, with which ti 'ms coeval. 
It WiU a iruJ^ure pix^foundly diffcietit from the civilfjnrin ^^ of AsLi and 
Africa* already there is in k ^ quality w’hich wertis, by contrast, aJmost 
European. ]t wss a marint dvllization^ nwing tijucli to ships and shipping, 
h was a nutUTc-bving, iifc-lnving Ciihiite, with nrsne of that prcoccupatioa 
with de:tth, Jintl little of that cult of the dcadj which distinguished Eg\^pL 
Its religion was simpler and Ttiore primitive* and at the same time perhaps 
more human and anthropomorphic, than those of the Nik or the Euphrates, 
Acasrdingly, it is primarily a palace-buitdtng and itwn-building clvili/^tion. 
Inving gay colors and bright pictures, making use of realistic natural forms 
in its ornament, and often tJecorativcly preoccupied with the flora and launa 
of the sea—seaweeds, shdlij fishes^ flying fish, ihc octopus. 

The products of Cretan art were usually divided into three great classes 
accord!qg to their age—Early, Middle, and Late Minoan^ corresponding 
generally to the primitive, clilrm, and decadenr phases of the culture. Each 
of these three classes is abo divided gencmHy intrj three subgroups, accord¬ 
ing It? date; and .somewhat similar periods arc differcniiaied for the Cycladic, 
Mycenaean* and HeJbdie plmscs, e hough the tkics^ natundly, vary. The 
Early MitHsati period W3S for the most part a time nf gradual govemmental 
tlcvebpmeni, the subordinaripn of small bcal chiefs to more highly organized 
feudal powers, and the gradual improvement of building mcthoijs and of 
pottery making to suit a growing Imcury and refinement of lift Bronze 
was being made and was superseding copper, and trade was growling 
rapidly. Closer and closer commercial tics with Egypt were being forged, 
imd Cretan wares were more and more widely distrEjuted. 

The Middle Minoan pcrlcxl wl^s the period uf the great palaces of Knosstis 
and Pliaistos, of brge toivns of two and three-story houses, of blossoming 
trade, of exquisitely refined and lavishly decorated pottery, of delicate staru- 
cites and rich frescoes* llic period was one of local vs'^rs, too^ probably 
helwecn rhe local beds; palaoci were burned and rebuilt in the struggle; 
gradually the power the house ol Knossos—-ihc fiimily of the legendary 
Minos—became supremej Meanwhile, the Onctan cultxtrc was spreading 
rapidly in Greece, modifying profoundly the original local types, Thir period 
lasted from about aooa cu rCoo BiC.; and it was during these ccnruiics that 
tribes from the north—the Achacans of Homcr^ perhaps, the earliest Ipdb- 
EuropejD settlers of the area—began to press into the Balkan penituuk, 
inm Greece, and down along tbe shores of Asia Minor. They mni to 
liavc settled with the native tribes they found there, assittning a military 
overiordship* The troubles tliat resulted fmm this mjgratkm ore spoken o[ 
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in Egyptian inscripdona. As the new people became adjusted to their new 
homes, they gradually adopted the am and the crafts of the locality, and 
tame mote and more under the cultural domination of Oete. 



1$. THI FALACE, KNOSSOS; PLAX OF THE PIAHO IfOStLE, BESTOIIEZX fEma: 
Tie Ralea 4 if Must . V < A . D.) 


Late Minoan period began with 3 time of great a^ucnce. The palaces 
were rebuilt with more complocity and elegance. Vase decoratUin became 
freer, more iiaturalisiic, more rococo. On the mainlsn dj the "Achaean" 
chieftains were cfectiag their own palaces, with plans quite different from 
those of Crete, yet decorated with paint tugs and ornament entirely in the 
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Cretan imniiEr, perhaps octtutcil hy Cm^n aniists. As tbt Achae^s grciiv 
raotr powerful and to fpread widely ovet the Aegean sea. at firsi 

equaJing, then surpassing, their Cretan teachers in marine skill the Cretan 
power lapsed, Crcian building skill declinod. At first ihe Achaenn diiefs 
had been tributary to Knossos, The legend of Theseus and rhe Minotaur:^ 
wtrh its annual tribute of youths and maidens to be given to the Minotaur— 
that is, probably^ to serve as bullfighters and bull-victims la the Cretan 
sacred games—is probably based on hci\ the tiha^ation of Aihais from 
the paying of tribute symbolized the growing power of the mainland Inrds. 
All the palaces of Crete were destroyed at about the same period, possibly 
by earthquake and fire* about 1400 bxx Crete never rctnvtrcd from that 
catastrophe; after that period it was under the domination of Greece, ruled 
by Achaean rulers, as appears ia the Homeric poems. 

For the last period* then* the center of gravity shifted nortli. Mycenae* 
Tiryns* Argos* all towns on the Peloponnesus in Greece, arc the great names^ 
and for two or three centunes they enjoyed a period of great pfio«pcrity and 
military power. They coiuiniicd to develop die Cretan painting types, the 
Cretan ornartleni; but fhdf life was ditfcrcnt—mote military, more ener¬ 
getic, [jcrhaps; less luxuriotis and commercial—and the buildings they built 
expressed that difference. Theirs js the cttliure Homer describes in the lliojf 
and the Qilyifsy^ and the Homeric palace is a Mycenaean or Aclu^can palace; 
their ambitions and struggles were the basis of the Trepan War. 

Around the end of this period-^some say about 1200 bjx, some say about 
ioofj-^new bands of maraaders and eonquerors swept duwn front the north, 
bringing m quiet and terrible end to the Aegean culture. The Drarian 
migration, like the barbarian invo^ions jjqo years later, ovcrwhelmedl an 
existing culture; butt tike ihem. with ideas and impirationis from the very 
culture it destroyed^ it was eventually to create a new and higher dvilizacion, 
the Hellenic life of classical Greece. 

Aegean building materials were simple: ststte^ stm-dried brick, wood, and 
plaster. Walls in the smaller hou 5 ^ were of rough* srrull stones, with much 
moixar* or of sun-dried hrict on stone foundariom; carefully cut or finished 
stone %vas reserved for door frames or bouse corners. Often the rough walU 
were lied together and strengthened with wioodcn beams and ties* and the 
whole ss-as plastered over, outside and m. Only in the palaces and lambs 
IS carefully cut stonework used—that is, matanry of regularly cut, 

reef angular stones Lid in continuous hori^onia] courses. Many of the build¬ 
ings, even the small town houses, were oX two or three storiw. Flcxirs had 
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wooden beams pf Urge size, the sockets for which can sometimes be seen 
in the masonry which remains, and roofs seem to have been generalJy dat. 
Large rooms often had pilUts or columns to support the span. If of stone, 
the pillars were square; if of svood, round, and often tipeiing downward. 
These wootl columns were set on stone bases and carried large, awkward 
capitals, sometimes of Stone, '^ih. a broad spr^ding convex molding, nr 
eshirtui (so-called from its rescmbboce in general shape to t)ie sea urchin; 
Creek, ftrAmOf), and a square block or pimih above. These columns mc 
shown in many wall paintings and other representations. Occasionally single 
columns, like that between the lions un the Lion Gate at Mycenae, were 
used as sacred objects, perhaps with phaJlic signi6caiicc. In the palaces unii 
temples these columns svere freely used in porches, courts, and colonnades. 

One charactcrUtic feature nf Aegean architecture is iu free use of wooden 
beams tP support heavy stone walls. When the palaces burned and the 
beams gave way, the masonry above crashed to the ground, but some- 
limes, although fallen, it preserved its original shape; this has allowed, at 
Knusos, the restoration and reconstruction of al least part of the upper 
floors. 

In general, the Aegrans’ strucmral senile was clemcnuiry. They used what 
structural elements and methods were necessary in a purely pragmatic and 
often hit-or-miss method. They covered up crudities of conception or execu¬ 
tion with plaster or a lining of gypsum slabs; it was on these Immgs that 
diey lavished iheir care, tmoothing and painting the pbsier, or 6tting the 
gypsum slabs with exquisite perfection. Only in the tholoi or "beehive” 
Uimbs, in the palaffl structures of Middle .and Late Minnaa limes, and in 
occasional mainland fortihcaijons do we find large-scale stone masonry 
exposed and built with perfect iiitcgrily, 
l"he fortifications, parucularly of the mniidand towns and of Troy, are 
well pbnned and impressive. Gates arc designed so that entrance is always 
around comers or bends, never straight, in order that attackers could always 
be flanked. The sixth city at Tmy--utidouhicdly the Homeric city—had 
Urge defense towers as well, to buttress the walls. The Troy W'alls are built 
of exocUeiit coursed masonry, almost like ashbr, as though there the in¬ 
fluence of the fine crafumaiiship of Crete had been strong; those of Tiryns 
and Mycenae, and generally on the Greek mainland, arc of great polygonal 
stones, rather rough, giving an appearance both stronger and more crude 
than the Troian fortiiicatioiu. 

A noteworthy feature of the Mycenae walls is the famous Lion Gate, 
Over the gateway proper, above the stone crosspiece or lintel, there svas 
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left :i iridn^utiir opening fonned by corbeling inward the heavy masonry 
of the walls on eiihcr side, so that none of the real wall wdght was tarried 
by the lintel. In this triiitigular opening a carved slab was set, bearing on 
its outer face a teprcscntaticin of a central coluinn of Cretan type flanked 
by two potverfully carved lions, li is one of the few examples of Lorge'Scole 
stone Kulptiirc which Iws been preserved from those times. 

The whole picture which these fortified dries of Greece and Elion suggest 
reveals the real cultural gulf that sepomtes them from the peaceful, luxurious 
cities of Crete. Visiting Tiryns or Mycenae Or Troy, seeing the bastioned, 
towered walls of tlic Trojan hill or the great megalithjc ramparts of 
Myccnac, or strolling through the palace courts and Kalis of Tiryiu, once 
resplendent wiili tnctal and wall painting, one is at once in the world of 
the iiuid and the OJyftty: one can imagine the rough camp of the Greeks 
on the Tiojan pbins, and the futile astauUs agaiutt the high walls; one 
Can readily reconstruct the rich palaces of military chieftains like Mcnclaus 
or Odysseus. When the Mycenae graves were opened, and their treasure 
of gold cups and masks, gold plaques and buttons, and weapons with gold 
and ivory hilts and exquisitely inbid blades all brought to light, the Homeric 
descriptitms of the rich gear of the Greek warriors suddenly took on new 
reality, Homer, to be sure, wrote his verses perhaps four centuries aflei 
the event, in the dark ages that fnUuwed the I>nfiafl tnigration; but the 
legends -md tales he collected and recreated had preserved over all that 
time pictures remarkably exact of that older, richer, turbulent "Achaean’' 
time,.,. 


The Cretans in ihcir highest perfod—Middle Mitioan and Late Minoan I 
and 11—had been essentially builders of towns and palaces. With them 
fortihcadoiu had been inciilenlal only; thdi work is the work of people 
confident of an untroubled present am) future. Some walls in Kjm»»s are 
thicker than mere strength demands, as though to form a sort of “keep" 
or stronghold where palace treasures could be safe sgaimL marauders or 
rtoicrs. The losvns sometimes Eiad weak enclosure walls; of real fortification 
there was none. The Cretan empire, founded on manufacture and seadjorne 
trade, fell secure enough. 

The towns were almost always aggregations of small iioilsea around a 
chieftain’s palace. Narrow streets and alleys—their average width not over 
six or seven feet, and often p:ived with stone—show that wheeled vehicles 
were little, if aj all, used except for ritual and court purposes. Beyond the 
most etcmencary conneaion of the sueets to rertain roads outside the toivn, 
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and g^eral rough rtctangul.ir paticming which result from the close 
building of rectanguhir bouses, there b little evidence t»f conscious town 
planning- The Cournia alleys wind like the streets of colonial Boston. But 
Goumia docs have a large open area or plaza in front of the palace: tins 
probably sersed alike as market and forum, and perhaps also as bull ring. 
And other towns were somewhat similarly arrangetL 
The individual houses, though small, are far from being the primitive 
hut. The gteaier number have at least four or five rooms to a floor. Some 
undoubtedly had upper stories, and much of the foundation tvnrh left was 
originally a bascmeiit, erne ted through holes in the floor above. Occasionally 
one finds evidence of rooms grouped around a otiun, and probably some 
of ihe “rooms" shown in the plans were lighl-wclls like those In the palaces. 



it, FaTEMCE PIAQUES SHOWING TOWN HOUSES. FROM FHAESTOS. (Ctoci: 
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Id some of the larger hoii;$es the chief living mom was brgt enough to 
require iuicrior aJumn^ or posts. A series oi tiTcnoc tiles from Knu^os 
sho^vs these house ciicriors* The beams which sircnglhcned ihc masonry 
w;ills ai« exposed^ and g'svc a sari at hali-iimbcT dicef. Windows arc Urge, 
jind often divided imu smaller ujiits by vcrfical woodim posts—nixi/Z/buj— 
atid horizouuil transoms^ Often ibe flai roofs arc crowned by a smaller 
builditigp or cupola, and the whole cifect is extraordimrily modern* Evi- 
fkntly die small metchants and craftsmen whi^ lived in these houses lived 
comfonably and welft and someiEmeiH-frcitn the vcmIs and other finds 
discovered In the rums—Imturiously as well, surrounded by gaily painted 
pliUtcf walls, richly decorated pottery plates and cups and ums^ and a little 
private chape! with figuriftM and tiny “horns nf cuttsccralJoiL” 
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Tht palac« of Crete—Phaistos, Gourniat Kjiossos— are all basically similar 
in pliiiir thougb they differ in size atwl details, In all, there is a targe, open 
area in front or at the sick of the palace; it is as much a public square as a 
pan of the pnbcc, and it is usually So arranged as to provide, on a hillside 
slope, a scries of wide steps or benches obviously designed as seating spaces 
for the spectators at some performance. The palace proper is a vast combitia-- 
titm of rooms around its own court; it is usually eactremely complicated in 
plan, arranged on different layers connected by moaumcnial stairs, and 
divided into several quite distinct areas. In Knussos, the purposes of the 
various portions can. be fairly well identified—storage of palace goeds and 
treasure, service space, a ritual thronc^oom area, and two separated rrai- 
dence quarters. The complesiiiy of tlw plim is reflccicd in the Crock legend 
of the Labyrintli, just as the Ociaii love for bullfighting—|ierliitps ritualistic 
—is refiected in the legend of the Minotaur. 

“The extraordinary thing about all the palaces is the richness of the 
furniture and decoration, tiic love of light, airy efiects os evidenced by the 
light-wells which illumitiaie the brge rooms through wick windows nr a 
series of doors occupying the entire side of the room, the fact that almost 
all the large rooms arc entered through Lirge antechambers and vestibules, 
and the elaborate, well-designed systems of drainage and water supply, 
Lven primiiivc water closets are found, ntiJ the whole has a sense nf 
luxurious comfort that was not to be equaled again till the days of the 
Roman Empire. Occasional rooms once thought to be baths, sunk below 
the level of the rest and approached by steps, are now recognizied as areas 
devoted to ritual, fnr no method of draining them is present. Real bath¬ 
rooms did, however, exist. 

The fragments of wall paintings which hive been preserved shmv the 
cniorful richness these palaces must have once poasesied. But they do more 
than tluit, for tlicy give us pricdcs* pictures of the life of the time. In tlicm 
we can see the court bdies and their fritmli, with low<ut bodices, slim 
waists, and flounced skirts, crowding together to watch, a game, or grouped 
on an upper colnnnaded loggia to take advantage of the outdoor cool, 
and one long panel shows them silting on cushions talking gaily together; 
in another place a ponide of rail, slim, lanned young men stride along 
bearing great vases of tribute or offering; elsewhere one sees the aciual bull 
gomes, with young men and svomen leaping and suracnadting over the 
charging animals. Could it be that these youths and maidens were unwilling 
performers, victims rather than aihUtei. as the Thcieui legend suggests? 
Certainly tin* frescoes suggest games rather than sacrifices, and yet some 
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reprcseiitatlons show people Trampled ticrneath the buili' feet. Some have 
even suggested that the Spanish builfiglits of today are distantly dcscentlcd 
from an old, precLassic bull cull that spread all over die Mediterranean basin 1 
and that when the cuitod crowds in the bull rings of Seville or Mexico 
watch the brightly costumed toreadors and matadors and the doumed, 
charging bulls they are merely the motlem representatives of 3 custom that 
took its original, different form in the palace at Knossos. before the crtiwd 
of court ladies we can see in tlie fresco tlierc today. 

The frescoes are not limited to palace and bullfight scenes. The Cretans 
were a natUrc-luYing people, fully appreciative of natural beauty, One £a- 
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tnous freso^ from ffagia Triada, shows a cat gingerly stepping tlirough 
garden flowers, stalking a birdj another, from Phybkopi. shows dolphins 
leaping through the waves; and another fragment from the same house had 
flying fishes suiiring over the water. Knt>ssos has a fricie of nautilus shells, 
their nilUke tentacles spread into spirals. On vases the crocus appears, and 
on the urns of the '"palace style.'* circa igou b,c„ the whole fauna of the 
fc;uihdTc t£ dnwa upen tor designs. 

Ornamental patterns arc found, too, especially spirals, rosettes, and half- 
wsciEcs separated by a vertical panel, 'flic spiral omamcnis have often a 
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considcr^iblc resemblance to EgyptiaOi spiraj patterm from tomb cdlmg^i 
and direct Egyptian influence may be seen litre mid there io lotus Bowers and 
other minor motifs. Evidently the commerce between Crete and Egypt 
was brge, the contacts between the two arcii dose, and tn^ny Gmafis must 
have traveled to Egypt on the Uiile ships which carried the wares of each 
to the odier. Yet the Cretans always modified these borrowed fWms^ and 
made rhem wholly their own. 

We know le^ of CrcUin temples dian of palaces- there were fewer of 
them, and they were smaller in sisfic. They W'cre chiefly of the open shrine 
type—a little area sunounded by n walk with, inside, a sacred tree and a 
shrine of two Columns on n pedestaJ^ which carried as well the **!iDr!is of 
consecration," i\ greaE pair nf stylized bull liurns sci vertically. Caves and 
gorges tt'crc sacrcd» is>o^ many such CreEan sites yield Urge numbers of 
ex-voto olTerings—iiulc figurines, and espcdally miniature representations 
of the sacred double as- A male gfx), known to the bter Gjreeks as VekhanosT 
was worahiped, and the Crcun muiher-godckss or Aphrodite, with whose 
cult both doveSL, as in later Greek myihology, and snakes were intimaicly 
connccteck waB the female deity. Minor deifies or powers, sometimes animal- 
I leaded—especially d«r'htadcd,™-arid gryphons and other legendary beasts 
are shown an the seal rings, but thetr exact significance is still unknuwn. 
The throne at Knossos is Eanked by frescoes of two Urge wingless monsrers^ 
Worship seems largely to have been on the one hand a privxite matter of 
Uiuschold and palace shrines^ and on ihe other a matter nf nature rites 
in the outdoor air, like the han'est festival carved on the famous ^Harvester 
Vase,"* cut in steatite and found at Hagia Triada. 

The toTTihs are beucr known from a multitude of examples. Hiry arc 
of four chief kinds: cist graveSj^ pit graves, chamber mmbs, ;ind beehive 
tombs or tAohi\ The cist grave is merely a burial lined with stone sUbs^ 
often well cut and carefully fitted to form a sort of stone coffin. The pit 
gram arc diafts cut vertically downward through the rock; ofien a smallef 
pit at the bottom was covered wltli a stone $lab to protect the burial, before 
the shaft was filled; somenmes a htfie chamber opens o3 the side of the 
shaft jit the bfkitim. The Luge ch™ber tombs and thdui ^vcrc evidently 
cEihcr die tombs of chieftains, or sometimes the burial pbres for whole 
families. The best chiimbcr tombs consist of a rectangular chamber cut in 
the side of a bill or cliff and appcoached hy a long passage^ or dromos^. 
which leads down it* the ■chamber dtior. The doorway Wiis scaled with 
stone masonry after the burial was made^ !n the greatest of therrik at Iiopata, 
the cut—chamber, forchall, and drumos—was Sined with beauiifully finished 
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flsIiLir inssonryj and the roof was evidently of sirooe, too, contrived by 
corbeling out each course over tile one below and curving the Inner surface 
to form a pointed corbeled vault. 

In the iholtii a similar method of roofing was used, but the ehambef wa» 
drcular instead of rectangular; the effect was Out of a pointed dome. Tiioloi 
built of rough ralb« than finiihcd stone—probably recalling the occasional 
primitive circular huts—were Sequent in western Crete at an early date; 
but bter they seem to have gone out of fashion on the island itscjft only to 
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reappear with grtaicr splendor on die Greek mainland, a, at Mveenae and 
OrchoEDCQOS- 

These mainland people of the fifteenth to tile thirteenth century ax;, had 
different hunal customs, too, and sometimes cremated their berocs instead 
of burying them. In general their mniba are more architeaural; at Mvecnae 
la addition to the great thobi, the sfrcalled “Treasury of AirciiV' and that 
■of Clylemncstra" which were famous monumrnts even in classic days 
3D0O years ago. there was. at the foot of tl« acxop(,lIs, a ruefully buUt paved 
arele. surrounded by j bw jione wall, beneath which was a group of 
several pit graves, whidi ewavators found full of a ^jeh measure o£ «- 
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quiAitc weapons anti jewelry and dun gtild repousse which hml 

once covered the heads of the wrapped bodies. 

But ii Ls the mainland tholoi which arc ihe chief niastcrpicces of this 
prc-Crttk sepulchral architecture. In the "‘Tfcasury of Acre us/" the circle 
of the interior is foriy-fivc feel across, nud tlic licamifully worked stunt 
corbeled dditic rises to ihe same height ithovc; origmally ft wa$ decorated 
with rows of bronze rosettes. After Jt was built it was covered above with 
earth; it was approached by a dromos like an imdcrgrottnd hillside Inmb, 
and the main entrance was dccc^rated with engaged culamRSp carved with 
finely paticrned spirab* and delicately tapering downward* with a ridi 



ifl. PLAN OF THE PALACE, TIRYK$ (Roberttofti A W IPtfMtfr# 

AftAittrturr.} f PA1-.\CE TOUEOCmT. m, t^ATEWAV. L COURT. M, MEN^ 
JUEGARON. i|. WONiRN'S MEtSARON. 

Can-cd triangular slab fitting an opening rwer the door lintrh lite that of 
the ^'Lion Gate.” The great tholos at Drchcmieiius has even more bcaudlul 
masonry» and is distinguished by the lavishly carved ceiling over ijie burial 
chamber which opened off the tholes proper at one sick. This carving—an 
all-over pattern of interlocking spimls^reprodu^tr almost exactly the painted 
patterns of tomb chambers along the distant Nik, and is eloquent evid^ence 
of the close relation of Eg>ist and Greece in that pertod—efrirti 1400 bjg. 

The grearcst differences between the pfccbisic arehiteciurc of Cfeic and 
that of mainLind Greece lie in the palaces. Hie csscptia! and dominating 
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element (if the royAl dwcllin^js of Mjp'ccnae nnJ Xiryns snd Troy ijt a large 
central rtKxm ivitK a Roor hearth in the rniddlek approached tlitougb a 
vestibule and a porcht the whole combimtittn ii termed a "megaron." 
Porch, vestibule, and hall ate all equally wide, so thru the side walls of all 
three are cotitiituotis^ the two nr three cciLunins of the porch are set between 
the walls, in a way which the classic writers term "in tintii" In the large 
megara there are four coltimns at the corners of the central hearth, as though 
to support an upper dettstory to let out the fire smoke. In Tiryns, the best 
of these palaces, the great megaron fronts on 3 colonnaded court, 
entered through a monurtienial porch or gateway. From the court a narrow 
passage leads to another, smaller mcgaroti with a few subsidiary rooms, 
evidently fortnmg the gymt^eiorir or harem, and the wliole is combined 
with the fortified walls of the acropolis in such 3 way as to make approach 
difficult, ami to ^ve, scrangely enough, almost the later, medieval castle plan 
nf outer bailey, inner bailey, and residence. These mainland palaces were 
all smaller, simplor, and more formally planned than those of Cnte’, 
the dominance of the megaron constituted n center around which all the 
lesi could be simply grouped. 

The interesting thing about the megaron is ihe fact that it is a form 
dmtnctly associated with northern and western peoples, Certain early Persian 
buildings, m be sure, show similar shapes; but the megaron is dchnitciy 
not a idediterrantan type of home. The prehistoric houses oX northern 
Gcnnany and of Scandinavia, and more modern examples still in use all 
through the northern sector of Europe and even into Russia, are merely 
timbcr'huilt megara; the Norwegian ftuga^ the Saxon ftof, ihe Pru-ssian 
or porchcdJiouse, arc all essentially variations of the megaron 
idea. Whether the form originated in central .Asia and reached ttonhern 
Europe via Russia, and Greece via the Balkans and Thessaly, or whether, 
as utlirrs claim, il was a timber form born in Scandinavia and the Baltic 
lands, is still uncertain: perhaps the first hypothesis is at present the mure 
commonly accepted. 

Nevertheless, despite the basic plan differences between Cretan and’ 
Myctmacan pabccs, their decoration was the same. In Tiryns and Mycenae 
the walls were pimed with the «me naturalistic gaiety as in Knossos: 
dying fish and the nautilus showed the iime love of rhe sea, and the same 
ilim-waistcd women in rich costumes with the same bronzed, short-aproned 
men were shoMm hunting, bearing offerings, or enjoying the spectacles of 
court life. The wooden columns were like the Cretan, tapering downward, 
with heavy bulging capitals; and Cretan decorative ideas governed all the 
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hatiSc furaishLngSp pcrticry^ mctalwiiffc, jewelry* Etdicr the Achocan 
lords were using Crcun crofismeD (or perhaps I he pre-AcJiaesin ^Pclasgian” 
natives who ^vere their radol [md tuUurai cousms) or dse they were 
pupils indeed. 

It h the life in these megarnn pabccs which Homer shows—Odysseus 
shooting deadly arrows sii the suitors as they banqueted in the megaronj 
Circe welcoming her guesu to jurt such a house; in the land of the 
Phaeadons, Odysseus ciitcnaincd by Alcinotis in a home which is merely 
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a Sort of fairy-tale version of the palate of Tiq'os. Tile Achaean world was 
a dJlTerentp a more turhuJcniT world than the old Cretan ¥mr|d. Perliaps in 
iis chieftains" wars, of whitb the Trojan War legend is the most imporiam 
relic, by the cause of its own decadence. For certainly decadence did set inp 
all over the Aegean worlds and the wares anti buildings of botli the lost 
Minoan and the bit Mycenaean periods are but crude and awkw^ord carscii-^ 
tures of their predecessors^ h was over this bst decadenr culture that the 
Dorian migration swept down* sometime betw^cen 1300 and lOOO bjs.j to 
bring m this wliole Aegean world the death of one nf ihc world's great 
early cultures. Perhaps ihc death it brouglii was deserved, was as mLicb the 
result of internal disintegration as of external force. 
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THE PRE-COLOMBIAN ARCHITECTURE 
OF AMERICA 


WHEN did European explorers—^from Spam and Portugal, from England 
and Italy, from Fraote and HoUand—grsdualJy discovered the American 
continent, the New World they found was a world almost as vaiied in 
culture as their own, Althaugh the jtingic areas of the Amazon and the 
biller, barren country around the Suatts of Magellan were inhiibited by 
peoples of tile most primitive type, the Indians of America as a whole were 
far from savage. The Spaniards tailing along tlie coasts of Yucatan in the 
early sUlecnth century were amazed at the magnificent buildings they 
discerned from the shore? what they saw was but an jndication of the high 
types of civilization that sonic of the Ameri^can peoples hatl already 
devetoped. 

Tlic Americas of those days were filled with varymg types of people 
speaking different language*, perhaps the result of separate emigrations 
from Asia many millennia before. Scattering little by little over first North 
and later South America &om their original entrance in Alaska, they had 
gradually coalesced into separate groups developing separate types of culture 
fitted to the land in which they lived Thus, die hunters tended »n remain 
nomadic, and for that nason devebped builditigs of only the simplest type, 
of ivbich the well-known tepee of the (daint Indians was the best exampfcT 
those, on the other hand, wlio liad developed a primitive agnculture tended 
to seitJe where soil was good and climate propitious, and there to develop 
viUages and a closer kind of social organization. As time went on. Wine 
of the a^icultural civilizations became apt a* masonry builders, and archi¬ 
tecture of highly odvanCMl type* was created. 

Even among the fotest-dweUing or primidvdy agrindiural people of the 
eastern half of the United States the building initUict was far from dwmasit. 
Most of the Indians along the Atlantic coast lived in villages, often sur¬ 
rounded by a stockade; the houses were usually Tectongular with round 
tops, and consisted of a simple framework of light wooden branches covered 
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with skins of Animpls or occ^sonalJy with th^iiEch. In ^jsc tribes toniinurui] 
dweliidgs were in usc^ the lung houses the [roquc»s jrc cspccblly well 
known. These were merely cnliirgcd veniijns cri the individual house. About 
i8 tp zo feet wide^ ihey were from & to loo feet long, ant! the log-and-h ranch 
ffatnevvork would be divided by the chief supports into separate bays, one 
for each family. 

Nor were iKher types of building unknown; for ejfample^ we find nxotind 
builfling a geoexal feature of Indian sires all through the Ohio and 
Mississippi valley, and in a belt expending eastward ihrutigh Alabama and 
Georgia to Florida and the Adamic. Tlicsc mounds were brge earthworks, 
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butit for three dlffercm purposes: aeptilehnil. like «jmc of the ercat tumuli 
of Europe and Asia; for foitificatitiuj. .is village irails or forts bmlt at 
importam sttulcgic fords or hkU paj«s; and religious. The religious mouudj 
often take animal form; the great Serpent Mound of Ohio it perhaps die 
most notable example, but mounds in the form of deer, mountaiji IbnS, 
and eagles also cscist. In sotne cases tlie mounds may be strengthened or 
even bordered by rough stone watts, thoiving that masonry was slowly 
coming into use. Tlic general opinion seems to be dial mound building had 
almost ceased in the nonheastern part of America perhaps joq or 400 years 
before the coming of the white men. The builders, tliuugh obviously Indians, 
like the later inhabitants of the same areas, may have been of slightly 
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clifTercnt straui and been iorced hy more wnrlike tribes to Ree to other 
centers, or perhaps have been durutuied by disease. 

Among these mounds there are many of a geoincirical, pynunida] shape. 
These pyramid mounds usually have a flat area on the top; and in some 
cases, we kooev, wooden temple shnnea crowned the tiny plateau. This 
was true in some of those described by early visitors to Florida and Georgia, 
and it is probable that the same kind of temple was widely diitribiued over 
large parts of North America. It is an excellent example of the simplest 
form of the High Place type of temple building. 

Along the Nunhem PadHc coasts the Indians developed a wooden archi- 
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lecture of a ehi» rsi:ter quite different from that further cast. Using only 
sionc and bqnc tools, they were nevertheless able to cut down large trees 
and to shape them into pLnnks. Frcmi the planks, set endwise in the giOtmil, 
they constriuned large houses with !ow-piidied roofs, the fronts of which 
were often decorated wiih gigantic convcntioiialiaed masks and animal 
forms in brilliant paint. Sometimes iheic houses were built on the hillside, 
so that part a-as below the surface of the ground to give greater warmth in 
winter; and semi-underground or pit dwellings of various kinds were at 
one time widely used over much of the plains area as well as along parts 
of the Pacific coast. This western coastal culture has bited on almost lo 
the present day; and when the Indians began to use iron, traded m them 
by white settlers nr vlsttort, it was only to carry further their skill in wood 
building and rvuoden sculmtifu- The greal totem poles, for ififlance, which 
arc such a chiractcnsdc elemcm in these cnaat villages, wett never made 
until the nineteenth century, when irou cools had become common; prior 
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tD tJui the difficulty of working with $coioe tools had [Imited the sculpiitn! 
to fniallcr obicctSw Nothing could cj^pbin more iiimply ihe itumrcdiatc 5cnsi- 
tivenewof architecuire and dreoradon to changes in tools and work methods. 

Masonry building flourished in only three regions. The first is that 
generally arid portion of the sc-Mithwotcrn United States cam prising parts 
of New Meicico^ Arizena^ Tessas, Ucah^ and Colorado. Here timber was 
tnorc difficult to obtain. Stone was commanly avoibhle, and the syrtetti of 
irrigated agriculture which had been developed necessitated scttleiticnis af 
the most peimauent type. The second great secnoji consisted of the southern 
lialf of Mc.\icD and the northern portions of Central America^ and the third 
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was the ivcstern slope of the Andes and the Pacific coastal plain of the 
northern half of South America, 

The first of these three areai saw a long period of continual progress 
from primitive tribes known as the M:i^^ers. perhaps 1500 years agt». 

through periods when the beginnings of masonry building may be teen in 
the walling up of cavern muuths 10 farm half-artificial cave dwellings, up 
to the full development nf the Pueblo villages sometime in die fifteenth or 
Sixteenth century. It was legCRils nf these hilltop towns, pas«d through 
many intcx mediate Indian tribes, wltich set Coronado on hit amazing trip 
from Mexico in search of ihe Seven Cities, a trip which took him in the 
early 1540's as far north as Kansas. 

The essentia] ontuic of dicse towns was bated on their close communal 
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amngemciii. Tlic)' were pLiced on heights or in narrow river gorges for 
caic of defense; and ihc one-room houses of which ihcy consisted were 
built close to each other, forming one continuoot building, often around 
an open square where the ritualistic dnnccs look place and the tribal couB' 
cils were held. The houses were built with radief rough walls of small 
stones laid in day, and often plaiieierl outside and in with day and 
sometimes lime as well. Flat-roofed, their only entrance svas from above; 
and the roof hatch, through which a roof ladder ted down to the floor, 
served also to .admit light and air and to take away the cooking smoke. As 
the population of the villages grew and little by little the hilltop BUed, the 
only fcmaining place for addition was upward; new houses, accordingly, 
would be built above the old, tier on tier, until heights of several stories 
svere frequently reached, stepped back to give a terrace at each Root. The 
upper-level houses would have their doors leading out on the roofs of 
those below, so that only the bottom tier would eventually be entered from 
above. Later still, after contact with ihe Spanish settlers had begun, the 
biuldcrs of the villages began to add doors and window openings in the 
European fashion. 

Two further types of construction came into use at some time during 
this period. One was a kind of rough concrete of clay and pchbks, poured 
between forms of wickerwork and pounded hard, so that, when ibt wicker¬ 
work was removed, walls of the desired width and height were left, of this 
terre pit^e (beaten earth). Such work, like the rough masoory, was usually 
plastered to give ir a smooth finish. The other type was that whkh is now 
called ^oht, and consisted merely of forming bricks of any desired size, 
of clay mixed wilh some kind of binditig material—plant fibers, straw, moss, 
or w'har not—and then left in the sun to dry until they became perfectly 
hard. Adobe was, however, little used in the Pueblo conotry until after 
the Spanish invaders imroduced the idea from Mexico, The roofs of these 
buildings wme usually made of logs set horiaintally and covered with 
brudi Of smaller branches; on this, clay or beaten earth was placed and 
tamped down until it formed a firm and impervioui layer, Oflemimc* the 
ends of the beam bgs projected beyond the wall, and this series of pro¬ 
jecting members with their iniisient shadows gave a pleasant decorative 
finish at die top of the house walls. The flat roofs were enormously useful; 
in plrat-tnr wcatlier the fiunily life could be carried on there rather than in 
the dark and stuffy inierior beneath, and when the ritual dancers drculatcd 
in the open square of the town the roofs fumishrd cicellcnt points of 
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For reJigious architerturc these Southwest bdijns depended do the i(fva, 
» circubr underground room, its walk lined With stone, its rook formed of 
iree tnmJcs placed horizomalJy as in the case of the houses. Here were kept 
the sacred s>TObol» of the tribe: here too. at times, were stored surplus foods 
in case of droughts or siege; and sometimes also tJicsc kivas swre used as 
a sort of clubhouse hy the young braves of the town. I’hcy are perhaps 
fticmortcs of distant periods when remote ancestors had lived in caves or 
pit dwellings beneath the ground's surface; for it is .1 frequent rule that 
priimnvc dwelling types are long perpetuated in the temples of the gods, 

iim as primitive folkways persist for generations embalmed in reliajous 
rituaL * 

The architecture of e.ir]y Central America and Mexico w;is of a quite 
different, more highly developed nature. Here one comes for the 6rst time 
m America upon the ideas of brge^Ic, cotiKious jjlannitig and of design in 
which the aesthetic dement pbyed as Large □ part as the practical. Exactly 
what primitive stages by behind the devebped work of the Early Mayan 
^pue IS as puizIiQg and unsolved a question as that of the ultimate sources 
^ptian art. Since evidences of wooden technique represented in stone 
are obvious in much of the early work, it is probable that long centuries 

of highly advanced wooden building preceded the magnificent masonry 
stmcttircs we know. 

1T« My Empirt^t ,„ch « W rf „i!«, m* 

•iinil.r cdt, a, b< teniKd at, cmpirc-icg;,, i|„ „.hitreiur 3 l 

camr which has made it £imous sometime around die beginning of the 
Christian era, and during the first siit centuries of that era created an 
exlraordmary galaxy of ritual buildings in a region stretching from the 
southwestern comer of Mexico through Guatemala into Honduras, and 
constructed m the middle of the forests a senes of colo«al "citi«”-^Ccpan 
Palenque Tikal. and Quirigna. What remains to us in these centcT is 
chiefly rebgir^ io ongin-a series of grcit artificial pyxamids. stone^ced, 
with temple shrines on their summits; and also a number of lower buildings 
widi many cumbers around a central court, which may have been the 
lotdcnces of the prjests or the palaces of the rulcre. The pyramids arc almost 
always stepped, forming a series of terraces with steeply sloping sides, and 
a steep stair mns up the center of one side from the bottom to the mp. 
Along the stairs and frequently on the terrace walk as well, there is a 
nch d^tion in sculptnre, where gods and men arc presented with 
extraordinary skill and, m the earlier work at least, often with an accuratclv 
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observed realisui*Thc stone shrines were bng narrow rooms with immensely 
thick walls, roofed ovct by corbeling the courses of s!one one over the 
other until in opening remained that was narrow enough m be covered 
by a single slab. To hold this eorbding in place a heavy mas* at masonry 
would ustially be piled upon it^ and erowming all would be a rich openwork 
cresting or roof as it is generally termed. The amount of labot 

necessary to. produce these itoposing groups bears witness to a large and 
disciplined population 5 yet the dwellings^ save for the occasional "'palace” 
or ‘'monasiery” groups^ have completely dkappcaictlh and It seems likely 
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tfaat all thrcJtigh the period of great Mayan architecture the ordinary people 
lived in the aliglitest kind of tliatdicd branch-framed btiii, iike ihtnc in 
which their dcMcndants reside toefay. 

The work of the Early Mayan Empire is distinguiihcd by lU superb 
gencrjtl planning, so that each memument in die group bean a definite 
rebtioiubip to aJJ the nthersj by a general jimpliciiy of surface; and by 
carefully placed, elaborate sculpture, often of great naturalistic ebarm. Only 
in the roof combs and the stair decorations is to be found the beginning of 
that amazing sense of eooventionaliialiem and symbolization which made 
of the later Mayan. ToheC, and Aztec gods such intricate and terrible 
eEigieSv obscure yet fascinating in their complex imagery, Copn is par- 
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ticubfly remarkable for the subtle way in which the smaller pyremids 
enframe a great open square, above which rise* the chief temple tier on 
tier, and for the way the lower temple terrace is carried around beyond 
the pyramid proper as a frame for the open square—perhaps to serve as a 
sort of grandstand ovcrlofjkin^ one side of the sacred area. The residential 
buildings arc universally more simple. Some remains show that their interior 
walls were carefully plastered and richly frescoed. 

Sometime during the seventh and eighth centuries iliis earlier Mayan 
Empire collapsed and its cities were deserted; ard chmnicles tell of a period 
of migration and conquest which brought the center of the Mayao power 
northward into Yucatan, there to establish a new, even Urger group of 
cities or religious centers, of which Ujtmal and Chichen Uza are the most 
famous. Here, from the end of the tenth m the beginning of the eleventh 
century, a new flowering of Mayan ardiitccmre occurred, distingtiishcd by 
an ever-increasing lavishness of surface treatment and a growing search for 
sxste and almost brutal magnificence. The builders of this period—that of 
the New Mayan Empire, as it is callcd-^cre less interested in general 
planning than those of the earlier empire had been; or, perhaps we might 
better say. ihcir ideals of planning had changed and they preferred mure 
picrurcsquc and less fon^l layotns. Yet essentially the structures are similar. 
The great centers consist of groups of stepped pyramids crowned with 
temples, and of bw buildings with many chambers grouped in ranges aroujid 
a court, which are manifestly for rcsidencial use, Frcsaies of btricat^ design 
and rich color were tomimm. At times, !«j, large columnar halls and cobn- 
nades to shelter crowds arc found in this later work. 

Later still, around the beginning of the thirteenth century, other trilics 
with a different language, pressing down from (he north, mcrcame the 
Mayan Empire. This new group of pet^ilcs, caUed Toltecs, brought to 
Vuctian their own architectural ideas and their own ways of lifo anti 
religion, introducing great ball ganre-s, which made necessary the vast ball 
courts of Chichen Itaa and Uxtnal, and introducing too the cruel human 
sacrifices of the north. But their coming also brought new life m the de¬ 
cadent Mayans; and the last work in these Yucatan centers, built under the 
combined .Mapn and Ttiltee influence and lasting down well into the 
fifteenth cenmry. was dccoraiivcly its most skiUfuJ^s it was its most 
abstract period, and gave rise to buildings which in their gorgeousness of 
color, their overnalt richness of light-and^hade patterning, ihdr great scale, 
and their complex plans were equal if nor superior to the earlier work. 
FurtJier north in the valley of Mexico lived other tribes alio possessed 
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of great building ikiJl and, like the Mayans, pyramid builders- The Toltec* 
were the most accomplished of these; and, even after the inroads and 
conquests of their victorious cousins die Aztecs had destroyed their political 
power, they still remained as honornhle citizens especutily famous for their 
ability in the building and dccnmtive crafts, and Aztec architecture was 
largely produced by Tokee craftsmen and infused with Toltec ideals. The 
Toltccs developed no such extraordinary stone buildings as did the Mayans 
In the south, but raised impressive stepped pyramids of even greater size 
and richer decoration. The famous group of pyramids at Teotihuacan ts 
perhaps their most remarkable achievement. Especially commim in their 
work was the decorative use of the serpent—die plumed serpent, the symbol 
of their supreme god, Quetzalcoaii. Here was a deity perhap worshiped 
over large areas in Mexico and Central America; for the supreme Mayan 
deity, Kukulcan. eainr; also to be symbolized as a plumed serpent, and in 
fact the two names in their respective bngiiagcs have preciicly the same 
significance. 

The Tokccs were followed by the Aztecs, who bd scarcely more than 
Qinsolidaicd their power when, in turn, they were overthrotvn by the 
Spanish conquest. It was Aztec Mexico which Cortes conquered, and Aztec 
palaces and temples at which his men felt such awe and admiration. Yet 
t)f the rVzicc architectural work scarcely any still remains, Obviously it was 
deeply under Tolns; mfluence, and probably largely executed by Toltec 
builders. It manifestly made more of it* domestic buildings than did that 
of the Mayans, for the Mexico City which Cortes captured was a cloac 4 iuilt 
town, regularly planned, with straight streets, and tied to the mainland by 
stone lined causeways and bridges arr&sa the marshes and lake which 
surrounded it. These houses, like some of the buildings of the Mayans, 
were groups of rooms around a courr. They were usually built of rough 
stone or rubble, plastered with a stucco so beautifully polished that it shone 
like silver. They had fiat roafs and decorative batilemeni* or parapets. It it 
possible that the influence of these Aztec dwellings webt far in modifying 
the Spanish traditiim to produce the typcal SpanishCoIonial Mexican house. 

Of the exact relationships of tiicse cultures to each oilier and to others 
in North and South America, and of tlieii buildings to thtuc of other 
tribes in this large Mexican area, little is yet definitely known, for scientific 
archacoloigical study of this area is still in it* infancy. .At Mida there is, for 
instance, a "palace" cmisimng of a series of long narrow halls, superbly 
built and decorated with rich geometric paitrrns in a kind of projeaing 
s^c mosaic; that is completely unlike any other structure known elsewhere. 
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Perhaps the closest sUsilarilks id its ornament can be found m early 
buildings far away on the Pacific coast in Peru. Simibriy, in the taicr 
Mayan work itself there seem to be strains taken from many diflerent 
sources still dilficult to trace. 

In all of this work erected by Mayan, Toltec, or Aztec builders there is 
one cntispimous quality—an apparent tack of understanding of the real 
structural narure of stone. Despite fourteen centuries of uso of stone as a 
building material, they always seem to have re^rded it as a surface decora¬ 
tion. Bonding in the masonry—that is, the arranging of the stones in 
such a way that the whole mass shall work as one—is often absent altogether, 
the stone consisting merely of 3 series of mdependent layers. The halting 
and icniative corbeled “vaults” over the narrow halls have already been 
mentioned. Often the Mexican builder used limber as a lintel when stone 
would have served, and the rotting out of these lintek has mined monument 
after monument. 

But, if the Mexican Endian was timid in hi* srruanrai use of stone, lie 
was brilliantly facile in hU decorative embellish mem, especially when it is 
realized that he had only stone tools to use in it* carving. Projecting mold¬ 
ings were carried in hnriznntal bands around the pyramid sides; great 
convenrionalized masks, their essentiaIJy human quality often cuncealed 
under a maze of rather geometric symbolic ornament, n’crc oficn pljurcd 
over doors or as the central feature of a roof comb; animals, especially 
the tapir and puma, occur again and again, sometimes conventionalized ^ 
that their original source is obscured and the atttihuiiun only possible 
because intcrmcdiaie and more naturalistic phases of the same kind of 
decoration are known. In the later work, after Toltec itifiucnce was para¬ 
mount, tremendous serpent forms were used a* borders and stiJr railings, 
and often bright color added to the splendor of the whole effect. 

The decorative genius revealed in this Mexican omameot has seldom 
been equaled. Its desiguers bad an airuzing command over the inevitable 
placing of light and shade so as w give an impressive unity to tlic extraordi¬ 
nary complexity of detail wiUi which the forms were swathed. Every motif 
leads strongly to another, and there is an infallible sense of right placing 
of accents to otaie climax. This complexity was necessary in an an based 
on the most elaborate Kieraiic symbolisms. In the fcequent colossal face 
patterns, far instance, the dctailerl dements like eyes or mouth or hair 
might each become an intricate organism of other smaller heads or serpents 
and birds; yet beneath the whole impljcated network there is always the 
strongest artistic geometry. This complex and conventional art is never- 
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thtlc5£ [mmcnscl^ cxprtsjivc and Ouc ci^anoi hdp £celmgt before 

it, the underlying gracious dignity of the early Mayan civilLzaLioa, jjidt by 
cnnErasL in the A 5 =iec work, the expression of a cembte and oppressive sense 
of £;idijsdc liorrof, CoLilJ it be that undcrflcadi thifi terror^ as its cause, lay a 
nation-wide nenrosis which made the Mwican altars run with the blood of 
human sacriiiccs by the thousandst until the whole end of life and govern- 
tnenl seemed only death? And could it be that this neurosis, this strange 
i^bcrration, w'as the real reason for the latent w^eakness of Meitko, so that 
the eniirc flourishing empire fell before Cortes with unbelievable rapidity? 

But it w'as in the western valleys of the Andea and the Pacific coast 
adjacent that the gmitest dviUzation nf pre-conquest America arose. There, 
under the influence of fertile ground eardy irrigated by the streams flowing 
from the eternal snow^s of the Andes, in a dry invigorating air, two cultures 
developed at about the same time the Early Mayan Empire came into fating. 
One was the coostal culture of Chimu tn the north and Naaca further ^utk 
The orher, a highland culture^ had its center aruiind Lake Titicaca, 13^000 
feet above sea level' h b cdled after the name of its chief ruined diy, 
Tiahuanaco. Both cultures^ highland and coasial, were aocomplisbed weavers 
from an early period* 

The Chi mu culture was gracious, peaceful, artistic, delighting in natural- 
istic presematious in pottery and paint, and cultivating great skill in adedw 
and fcrer piAfe consiructinn. Like the tndiam further north, the eoastal 
Indians were great pyramid builders and set the fashion, followed more or 
less throughout later Peru, of placing ihdr temples on high artificial terraces 
if not actual pyramids. House* were simple single-room shelters with iteep 
roofs covered with thacch, and torwns or even ciries of considerable size 
grew up at the climax period of the culture about 600 ajj. The most re¬ 
markable examples are I he palace buildings of Chan Charu the earlier 
parts having stuccoed adobe walls, frescoed^ the bter portit^ns, built like¬ 
wise of adobe, have rich geometrical panejns in relief in the stucco. Beyond 
the palace groups, the dty of Chan Cliau spread over a large arca^ its im- 
pressive ruins show its formal, rectangubr plannings its straight ftrtet*, its 
reservotrs, and its parks and gardens and fields. Outstanding also is the 
great fortifkadoa at Paruitmcs, built in many terraces, with corner bastions 
of polygonal shapes almost recalling the itar-ahapEd fortificadons of the 
European seventeenih century* 

The liighlanci culture, like the lowland, existed in iwo basic forms^ usually 
called Tiahuanaco I and IL Owing to its location among rodty, predpitcHis 
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tnounuim, it bctame of necessity a stonc-ciitring aud stone-building cukiut. 
In the early period, nhea tbe great city of Tiahuanaco first look form, the 
building was comparatively rough, with carefully cut stones at intervals and 
the rougher stone^vork piled between them: but the conceptions of plan 

and basic elTecc were always largc-sciiled and grand, Tire greater part of 

Tiahuanaco edifices, the ruins of which have been famous from the time 
of the Incas down, date chiefiy from the later, Tiahuajiaco II, type of culture. 
In this, an extraordinary skill in stone-cuttijig had already dcvelciped. Espe¬ 
cially remaritable were the great pormU cut out of cnomious single blocks 
of stone (through which the sacred enclosures were entered) and the terrace 
and fortification walls built of the most carefully fitted polygonal stones, 

cut with painstaking care so as to key together and give unity tf> tin! 

whole wall. Sculptured decoration was occasionally found on portals. In it 
the earlier naturalistic approach had already been smothered under an 
elahoratc symbolic conveoiionalizatTon, which is evidenced not only by 
the reliefs tsf the great portal at Tiahuanaco but alio by the pottery design 
and the beautiful texiilcs which remain frtjra that period. Tiahuanaco has 
been too much ruined and the ruins too little studied to justify any com¬ 
plete reconstruction, or even to decide the purposes of many of its vast 
structures- Essentially, it seems to be a gmup of religious buildings, chiefly 
bfge open raised arta^ surrounded by walls and occasionally by colonnades, 
and entered through monumental steps and portals. As in the case of the 
Mapn cities, there is nothing which can be definitely recognised as palace 
or even Jiouse building, and it is likely that at this period—say, between 
600 and 900 An.—people still lived in comparatively simple and perishable 
buts. 

Doth coastal and highland cultures seem to have fallen into 2 decline about 
the tenth century, a decadence which well paved the way for the develop¬ 
ment of a new power. That power came from the Incas, appammly one of 
the highland tribes, from the hilU near CuzcOi who came down into the 
I^in and gradiudly, through miliiaiy prowess and extraordinary orgmiza- 
tional skill, built up a great centralized empire with its capital at Cuzco, This 
was about the beginning of the twelfth centuryr and little by little the sue- 
cessive rulers or emperors of die Inca dynasty enlarged their boundaries . 
until, at the lime of the Spanish conquest in tjp, the Incas ruled over 
a large region including all of Pern, large parts of Ecuador, and tmaller 
portloiu of Bolivia, the Argentine, and Chile. 

The secret of the success of the Incas was as much careful internal organ- 
isatir-i as it was military power, and this organization dctmiided m turn 
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enomiims’ ^duar^ of caasttucboa. Raadi were hiUli which baund the 
whale %'asl area together, crossiag streims on primitive suspensioti bridges 
and winding m great hairpin curves over the steepest and most forbidding 
mountain passes. Canab broLight water for irrigation from great distances^ 
and distributed it carefully to hundreds of little gardens, tn order to get. 
greater space for agriculturcT an dder Endmn system of building terraced 
fields on the hlJlsides was much furtlicr developed, undJ there was hardly 
4 slope with a good aspect anywhere in the empire which was not tiered 
with its narrow flourishing gardens held up by stone walls. The bnd 
tern, like that of many other American Indian cultures, was based essentially 
on village ownership, and land was distribuicd according to the needs of the 
family. 

Great forhficadonsp temples, and places were also bulk by the Incas^ 
with growing shill and growing restrainl and grandeur of plan. At firsts like 
most ot the highland Indians of thdr lime^ they had constructed only rough 
stone wallst cemented mgethcT with clay. Later^ after the conquest of 
TxahuanacOp their builders learned the TiahiianacD lesson of carefully finished 
stone ma$onr)v; and;, following a few ailempts to build the ebborate keyed 
polygonal Wdils of the earlier culture^ they worked out a new system n£ their 
own, using stones of more or less similar si^es, with beautifully polished 
surfaces^ laid in long and gently waving courses. The Inca constructions were 
as much for residence ns for worship; andp since wooden furniture ms 
almost entirely absent from the Inca houses, ingenious methods were devised 
for furnishing storage space by means of numeruiis deep niches in the thick 
walls. These niches became one of the chief distinguishing characteristirs of 
all Inca building* Tlie Inca roofs were universally scetp'pifched and thatchedj 
even the great Lcmplcs like the Temple of tlie Sim at CuzscOp the exteriof 
walls of which now hold up the monastery of St, I>ominicp were roofed with 
thatch. The [hatch, according to the old chronicles^ was so beautifully bid 
and so even that tlie effect was as monumcoial as though it had been made 
of more permanent maicrials. There was little or no Carving in any of thcae 
Inca structures^ they depended for their superb effect upon die magniRrent 
quality of their masonry and their great scab and simplicity, and for in¬ 
terior ridiiiesi on the amazing wealth of gold and silver—espedally of gold 
—which wu* used in plates and bands and repauss^ reliefs to decorate them« 
An old Spanish manuscript still presei^'cs for ut a view of the altar tvall 
of the Pabec of the Sun. Tlic high-pitched gable is indJcaied unmistakably, 
and it shows the great wall beneath oavered with a eompler scried of golden 
reliefs symbolizing the earthy the stars, and man and woman. The dimaii 
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was 3 huge oval shield ot gold hung high in the center and lepresenting rhe 
creative might and briliiance of the sun. It was flanked on either side by 
twoomllcr golden circular images, one the sun and ihc other the moon. The 
square altar below seems itself to have been covered with a sheathing qf 
square plates of grjld. The city of Ciinco follows in its street plan the cssen- 
tial divisions of the old Inca town; and the wolJs of palaces, of the old 
irqpcriul University, and of the convent of the chosen tvomcn who acted 
as priestesses of the $un still are there, carrying above them the walls of the 
modern Cuacci residences and churches. 

The most completely preserved csamples of pure Inca architecture are, 
however, not at Cuaco but rather at Machu Picchu, where the houses with 
their niched walls and their sharp gablm still remain, again and again, in 
almost perfect preservation, hrilliantly ranged tier on tier on the precipitous 
slopes of a hill, with steep stair streets leading up between to the summit, the 
sacred area, the precinct of the sun, where the site's temple was, and the 
mli-huatana (the ritual sundbl) with marks carefully scored in iht stone 
where the shadow of the gnomon falls on June 21 and December zt, thus 
marking the passage of ihe year. 

All of this carefully organized empire fell before the Spanish with 
shocking rapidity. I« very careful ccfitralizatipn of power aided in the 
process; fur, once the Spaniards had coinmand of rhe perron of the emperor, 
in n sense they commanded the empire itself. And. just as they killed the 
entpcfor, SO they killed the Inca culture; the carefully irrigated, terraetd 
fields dropped info disuse, the population declined, barbarism reasserted ils 
sway. The Spaniards were only interested in gold and Christianity, and their 
headtung search for the prreious mctal—which had owed its value in Peru 
only to the fact that it symbolized the sun and was a preny material for 
decumiJoiv—led to the insensate and unnecessary destruction of all ritqt ^35 
best in both ancient Peruvian architecture and ancient Peruvian life. Even 
today it ts said the popuLiiion of Peru is hardly half of what it was when 
the Spanish grandees took tt over. 

Tlic existence of these high cultures t>f Mexico and Peru has been a source 
of amaaement to ihc European world ever since the Spaniards discovered 
them toward the beginning of the sixteenth century, and they have remained 
in many ways puzzles ever since. They have given rise to djc most extrava. 
gant fancies and legends, from an early theory that these Indians were the 
descendants of the lost tribe* of Israel and their culture therefore funda- 
memally Biblical and Jewish, through all the spearubtiom as to a lust cemti- 
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nent af Atlintij, down ro other theories of direct coloni^&'ition from Buddhist 
Asia. That tome convict with the Asian continent may have occurred 
through seagoing Junks blown out of ihdr course by sturrm is not perhaps 
unlikely; but the claims for dirm Buddhist influence in the cross-Jegged 
figures that sometimes decorate Mayan buildings, or reminiscences of Asia 
in the clephantlike forms sometimes founds seem hardly plausible^ The 
elephant myth has been dispelled by Eiirther study* which shows that the 
eiephantiLke forms are merely deconitiv'c developtncnts from the quite 
Amerkan tapir. Yet these dvilizations stil! lend themselves to the making of 
myths. Not so many years agOp a professor claimed to have proved by dim 
of astronomical calculations that the ruins of Tiahtianaco were between 
ttypoix and 14*000 years old, and that it was therefore the oldest city in the 
world. Careful comparative archaeology seems 10 have demoastrated* bow^- 
evcTj, that these buildings dale chiefly from the second Tiahuanaco period 
between boo and 5KJO ajx A more recent theory has been popular^xd by the 
Norwegian anthropologist, Thor Heyerdahl—ihe idea that the culture of the 
Polynesian islands of the Pacihe may owe much to pre-Inca Peruvians, who* 
floating west on balsa rafts, came eventually to these distant Islands and 
brought with them the sweet potato^ other pbmSj and many dements to be 
traced in Potynctian myths today. The pssibiiity of such voyages he con¬ 
firmed by making oti£> but the ihcury h not yet universally accepted. 

Perhaps the real lesson to be (earned is in the variety of culiuinc^ which 
the Europeans found on the American continent. Tt is the lesson that human 
beings in building are controlled by the neetls of the kind of life they live 
and ihc kind of locality and dhmtc in which they are placed; and that, 
although himdng and nomadic civilizations generally produce few buildings, 
those cukures founded on the mofc permaticnt basis of agrienlture^ par¬ 
ticularly when they enjoy the general ituernal peace which is given by effi¬ 
cient governmental orgonijcaiioni will natnraUy pmgress to more and more 
elaborate, more and mc^re bcauiifuk more and more skillful types of building. 
America may also shou% 1 believe, that in aU of these manifold ciprcssions 
of the building sense there is almost alw^ays evident not nniy the desire it> 
erect adequate shelters and to monorialrzc dead heroes or symtxulize gods 
and natural forces, bui abo the wish to do these things vvitk a certain partem 
and form, a ctmin searcJi for ihit qualily which we call beauty. 
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Chapter 6 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT 
HISTORIC GREECE 


INTO ttc luxuriou* Aegean world there came, over a period o£ ievcral cen- 
Euiics prior ro looo B.tx, wave on wave of new peoples from the nordi. At 
first they seemed lo have come in slowly, pencobdng little hy Jiiiltj tribe by 
tribe, settling villages in waste places, and finally by mere force of population 
becoming' the dominant leaders of much of mainland Greece and pans 
Asia Minor, These newcomers, at the bcgiJitiitig, by the grailualness of their 
coming, were enabled thoroughly to absorb the culture of the Cretan and 
Aegean world, and Ki modify it to suit their nwn needs, It was they who, 
□bout 1400 B,c. were the builders of the tities of Mycenae and Troy, It was 
their chiefs who were the heroes of the Troy legends. It was their culture 
which we can study in the Homeric poems. 

Under the influx of ilicse new peoples, the Cretan civilization gradually 
decayed and its power diminished; and the disturbances caused by these 
changes set up movements of peoples which finally beat upon die gates of 
Egypt itself, and the Egyptian inscriptions tell us of the restlessness and 
the wandering beyond the seas. Finally, about 1000 the ^eatest influs of 
alt took place, ihat mass migration a prt of which even Greek legend re^ 
raembered is the coming of the Dorians, Where the earlier migrations had 
been peaceful, this seems on the contrary to have been chiefly military, ind, 
whereas the earlier immigrants were enabled largely to absorb and re-use the 
cukuie wlitch they found, thus producing the Mycenaean culture, the 
Dorians seem largely cither in have neglected it or destroyed it; only little by 
little did they come to adopt here and ihcrc a feature of the earlier cultures, 
and from these few borrowings and their own iraditHKis. eonirollcd and dis¬ 
ciplined by an citraordinary demand for perfection, they developed an archi- 
terture which ranks among the greatest plastic creations of ait time. 

There is much dispute as to who the historic Greeks—the Dfjnans and 
the Itmians. and the waves of immigrants who had preceded them—really 

were, and from where they came. It is enough to know that they came speak- 

ut 
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ing a Itinguqgc which belongs to chc Aryan linguistic group, that niany were 
Wond—witness Homer's '^fair-haired Achaeatis/'—and that they brought with 
them into this new Mediterraneoo world a building culture tounded essen¬ 
tially upon timber. These new invaders did not exterminate their predeces¬ 
sors. There was evidently a great deal of gradual absorption and intermar- 
fiage, Tlicy became a hereditary caste, using perhaps the craft skills of the 
earlier inhabitants. It is significant, for instance, that many Greek words 
dealing with the am and crafts, and especially with ships and navigation, 
seem to have roots entirely non-Aryan—root* which were rocogntzed even by 
atteicnl Greek writers as imbedded in the ancient Cretan prc<}rcck language. 

Gradually the invaders adopted many of the religious ideas of the earliet 
peoples. Their own gods had been nature gods, natural forces in human 
form, and especially a sky god, Zeus, The innumerable legends that grew up 
telling of the amours of Zeus with ail sorts of local nymphs and even human 
women are but fanciful ways of expressing the gradual adoptbn and modi- 
ficaiion of earlier and local myths. Simibriy, there was everywhere an at¬ 
tempt to merge the mythologies of the invading race with diosc current in 
the lands to which it came. Thus, throughout the early Mediterranean, 
there is evidence of widespread worship of a great mother ^dcss, of wham 
the dove and the serpent were attributes; at times she becomes rhe new Greek 
Aphrodite, goddess of love and pmcreaiiun, while in other parts of the 
Greek world dte same original goddess is absorbed into die idea of Artemis, 
chaste goddess of the hum. 

The latest migration seems to have had two chief strains, closely related 
but still separate—one branch settling first central Greece and later the Asia 
Minor coast, the other staying chiefly in Greece and the islands nearest to it. 
The former were esUed loniam and the latter Dorians, and each created its 
own charaocrisik building traditions, summed up in the Doric and Lmic 
orders. 

The early history of this new Greek architecture produced by the invaders 
is as confused as the development of thdr mythology. Built of rimh.-r and 
unbaked brick, nitwt of what they constructed during those early centuries 
has perished; only here and there foundation remains enable us to rccun- 
stjuct the dwellings and the temples where they lived and worshiped. In 
these few remains of the ninth and tenth centurwa one has already evi¬ 
dence of two diflhrent idcas-primarily the long, narrow rectangubr house, 
and the ciretdar hut. 

As we have seen, buildings of draular shape were current in many parts 
of the prehistoric Mediterranean world, and were often used as houses in 
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the dily Cretan dvllizacion^ On the other hjne^^ we know chat timber- 
building peoples of even neolithic times all ibrougii central Europe svere 
building longi tiartoW) high-TOofed houses framed of tinibert rooted in 
thatch, and with walls covered with mud plaster. We also know that the 
developed palace and house building of the Cretan world had been entirely 
rectanguJar in plan, so that it is impossible to say cither that all round huts 
were of the netv barbarians or that the rectangular plans represented the 
barbarian adaptation of the developed Cretan Ideas, If we nuy speculate on 
the remains, we may say with a fair chance of accuracy that the new invaders, 
who talked au Aryan language that bier grew into Greek, probably were 
builders of the typical cecrangular onc-foomed house of the north, and that 
they found a people living partly in round huts and partly in comples rec¬ 
tangular houses. Frum these people they seem to have borrowed boib forms, 
although their traditional interat was in the rtetanguiar house, and by com¬ 
bining certain Cretan ideas with their own traditions they rapidly developed 
the hall with luntral hearth, with its roof carried by wt»dcn posts, which we 
know as the Homeric fBe|Bron, We may also surmise that, just as many neo¬ 
lithic houses had prehes or porticoes supported on rough tree trunks in 
front of the doers, so these half-barbaric invaders would tend to build 
porches of a stmibr type in front of their megara. 

To religious architecture of this old Greek wnrld the new invaders brought 
a new idea, that of the religious structure as the House oF Cod—the actual 
physical home of the deity, CreEan temples had been mere shrines of sacred 
areas. The new Greets wanted an actual enclosed and roofed building; since 
the temple was the house of god, what more logical than to base its stmeture 
on the megaron where the chief of the tribe lived? Sometimes, a$ in the fuun- 
djiion of an old temple at Thermon, which may go back lo the tenth cen¬ 
tury, the megartin had one end in a rough oval like an apse, but the 
foundabons show a porch in front. It is stgiiLficam. however, that a cemury 
or two bter a new temple was built, of the long, narrow rcctangubr shape, 
with the roof held up by a row of posts down the center ami a colonnade 
around the whole. Similarly at Spna there exists the foundation of a imiplc 
of perhap even earlier dare which shows a rccmngubr room with a central 
row of posts. It is charactcTistic of the similarity between the temple and the 
chiefs hall that, on ihc acropolis at Selinus in Sicily, the foundations of 
a megaron have been found which may have been the house either of a 
chief or of a god: there is no way of distinguishing. 

We may, then, form some kind of a picture of a Greek town a century 
after the Dorian migration. In the center would rise the house of the chief, 
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with wall* of unhurncd brick and a roof either gabled and thatched or else 
dat and covered with turf. In front of it would he a porch made by coiv 
tmumg otit the side walls beyond the end wall, with one or two posts be¬ 
tween. Inside the door would he a tong narrow hall of almost Norse type, 
with a central hearth In the middle of the floor and either one or two rows 
of posts holding up the roof above. Behind, a door might admit to a smaller 
squarish room, tlie private bedroom of the lord—the thaiamoi or -bridal 
chamber.” Close to ibis would be grouped two or three minor buildings, the 
houses for the servants and the women of the Jit^hnld. the spinning room, 
and so on; and these all might be set together within a stockade. Round 
about would be grouped the houses or huts of the towm—some jxrhaps rec¬ 
tangular, of the megaron form; some round and covered with conical took, 
perhaps the homes oF the original autHtchlhoiitius inhabitants, preserving 
their old method of building in a cruder form. These would be grouped 
around a rough open space, the origin of the later Greek ogpra or market 
place; and close to this on the other side would rise another megaron, the 
temple ot the presiding deity af the town, distinguished from the chiefs 
house by the altar in from of it, by the crude votive offerings that stood 
around the altar and by the temple door, and perhaps also by a colonnade 
por^ on four Sides of the building. Out of this crude beginning, dupli¬ 
cated hundreds of times on the mainland of G«ece and so far as materials 

would permit m ilie Greek islaiuU, grew the glory of later Greek anthi- 
tcctunc. 


Many reasons he behind the extraordinary development of the neat 500 
nie Greek world thui was slowly raking form through the merging 
of the new and ihe old popnlanons had ihe double advantage of an cstraor- 
dmary elasticity in polilical make-up and yet a common language and mvth- 
o pgy 1 he Greeks were f idJenes, som of the mythical Helbn, but thev were 
also A^eiii^ Spartans, Olympians, lonianj; and the continuing rivalry 
symbobzed m the Olympic Games, which were held r,nce cverv four vcaii 
was a tremendous srimuiu. to imeileciual and artistic progress. Moreover, the 
people were adventurous and experimental. Early they began to found coIck 

"r'm Tc ‘r’'* ‘tc shore, of 

the Black Sea; and these eolonics. ihough rccogniaing some bond with the 

aty rom which their founders came, nevertheless enjoyed an autonomous 
f^tk^. Slave Utor also contributed. But the dav« were not the brutalized 
chattels of some later systems bur rather merely the lowest order of society. 
With recognize nghtj. 
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Their country srood iii ihc crossronds qX ihe east and of the west, of the 
north and of the south. Strong itiJlueUces from ihc older cultures of Asia and 
of Egypt beat cootmually at their doors, and the Phoenician satlnts iirought 
constantly m their harbors the goods of Syria, of Mesopotamia, and of the 
Nile. The Hellenes themselves swm became excellent sailors and traders on 
their own account, so that travel became comparatively easy, anti all the ad¬ 
vances made in one Greek city were known almost at once all over the 

Hellenic world, ^ 

Yet there was more behind this development thin the mere physical nature 

of the country ,intl its coniincrcial opportunities. There was. in addition, a 
spirit of continual inquiry into everything, a spirit that seems almost to 
approach what we know today as the scientific attitude. The Greek was 
always questioning, demanding answers from nature and from himself and 
his own works. He was never satisfied with the merely eonvcniinital. Though 
he respected his anecators, he never believed that what was good enough fur 
tliem was good enough for him. so tbit there was no npi>ortunity for that 
progress-destroying crysiollixation of culture that kept all Egypt s*j much 

the same for well-nigh aooo years, ^ l- u - 

And in addition to this self-questioning, this continuous curiosuy, which is 
liehind the origin of so much Greek philosophy and Greek Kicnce, 
was still another tiuality, tlie ability to synthesize and w speculate, the ability- 
to create bautiful patterns out of the knowledge which had been gamed. 
Tire Hellene seems to have had an innate a«titciic sensitiveness of a difrerent 
character from any that had gone before, a sensitiveness to rhythms, 
to music, and lo pbsilc form, which in its own special sureness and cmotioiial 
serenity found its fmal and perfect expression alike in Greek tragedy. 
Greek sculpture, and Greek archiicctuie. Funhermote, die Greek insisted 
that this artistic culture should somehow be generalized and be at the com¬ 
mand of all, so that the greatest works were public or religious- The extraor¬ 
dinarily high level of even the most modest Greek pottery in shape and m 
painted decoratkm reveals bow universal this love ol beautiful dungs and the 

ability to produce them must have been. 

With such a character and such a location, ilie Hellene could not long 
remain satisfied sviib the crude villages and towns he had first constructed. 
He began liy adopting the rather bulbous convex capital forma of Cretan and 
Mycenaean art, and by studying ways in which the wooden beams earned by 
ihe posts could be made more beautiful. First he Lud upon hii posts, and 
supported on the broad abacus or square-top member of the capital, single 
straight beams running fmm post to post, carefully squared, sometimes 
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covered with a slightly projecting board kid horiaonttdly to even any in¬ 
equalities. On this he pkced smaller crossbeams running from colonnade 
to waU, to support the ceiling. The ends of these were brought out to the 
edge of the beam bebw» and sometimes a liidc beyond, and were held in 
place hy wooden pegs driven up through their lower ends. One crossbeam 
would be placed over each column; if the distance between the cfi liitTi«iis were 
large, intcrmedkie beams would also be used. On top of these crossbeams, 
another beam or hoard would be placed running the length of the building, 
to act as a roo/ to support (be slanting roof rafters. These rafters would 
project out to form caves, and on them the roof tiirs, which the Greek 
had ^dy begun to manufacture, were placed. On the undci^c of the 
roof beams, at the eav«, other boarcU might be placed, to make dw whole 
more solid; these, too. would be held in pkee by wooden pegs- Tile open- 
mgs which were left between the crossbeam the lower beam or architrave, 
a^ the wf-plate beam <»r lowest element in die cornice could then be 
filled with rJim boards or lertUHslta dabs and the whole brightly painted 
with decorative patterns. ThU is die beginning of the Doric emabkturc. 

A Uiilc later, as the Grecian skiU in making terra-cotta increased, perhaps 



b the eighth and seventh centuries bjc, in order 

parts of the w^ from rot, the front edge of the caves cornice would be 
sheathed m nchly debated tcrra^oita. Then the end* of the lotvesi roof 
tiles CGutd be turdra un miH mnrir 


up and made into decorative nalmlike form*. A 
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In ttic mcanwhiJe, the cgiurnn and it* capital were becoming more refined, 
Mott of (he Cretan coliunns, a$ we have seta, tapered with (he small end 
down, although there are imlicacions that theie was an occasional use of 
columns with the small end upi It was not long before the Creeks realiited 
the greater grace of the Uiter system) and it is probable that the larger num* 
ber of the early wooden colmnns tapered in this svay. One wooden columa 
still remained in the old Temple of Hera at Olympia when PausaniasyUited 
it ia.ihc second century ajs. All the others had gradually besa replaced by 
stcnCt and even today tn the tuins we can see these columns, the differing 
shapes and details (and even the differing materials) of which show the 
difference in the time when they were set in pboC) one by one replacing the 
old wood posts as they rotted. 

The Cretan capital soon suffered modification, as the simplifying genius 
of the GrwJts worked upon it, clarifying its lines and making it ever more 
graceful. The square abacus and the proiccting, convie*, ctishlonlike form 
known as the ecfiimts were brought dose together, so that the echinus seemed 
to support the abneus more powerfully. The joint between the echinus and 
the shaft was studied with care, and many expetimenti in different treat¬ 
ments were made before the final perfect shape wus arrived at. 

A revolutionary change tti all of this building was caused by the substitu¬ 
tion of stone for vrood in all the important structural members. For temples 
this change seems to have been fairly universal about fioo u.c. The perma¬ 
nence and monumentaiity of stone as opposed to wood were too obvious for 
a cultivated people to neglect; yet the Grecb, cK-iginally and traditionally 
timber-builders, were cautious to the eiircme in their use of the new material. 
They seem to have had litlk real knowledge of the very great bearing strength 
of good stone or marble; and, though Greek architecture reveals a continual 
devebpment toward more and mwe slender proportions, in no case did the 
weight supported tustify from any mcchanta! j»int of view the size of the 
columns used to hold it. In the earlier vmrk, stone columns are enormously 
thick, usually only about four or four and a half diamclrrs high, and wme- 
dmes set so dose together that the space berween them is less than the 
diameter of the column. 

But, if $mnc is comparatively strong for posts, it is comparatively weak 
for beams, and the substitution of stone for wood in entablatures brought 
with it difficult prdilems. By the time the change had been made, the Greek 
was so attached to the forms developed in his wooden architecture that lie 
sought only to reproduce them in stone. Thu* the bottom beam became 
the afehiifitue: the board above it the projecting member known a* the 
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fuctiia: ibe ends gf the o'osjbcnms became the triglypfis,' and the spaces 
between them the sculptured stnne metopeu Even the forms of the wendee 
pegs whicJi had held the whole nagether were retained as the guttae 
(“dri^i ') which decorated the bottom of the taenia under the triglyphs and 
the underside of the eomiCG Since the roof beams remained of wood, the 
cornice was die last element to be changed fiom wotid to stone: and many 
of the early stone temples, although the architraw and frieze were of stone, 
retained a wooden cornice completely sheathed in painted terraootta, Aj last, 
however, even the cornice was made of die mure permanent material, 
and by the time of Periclev in the middle of die fifth century the Greek 
passion for stone and marble was so great that practically ^ uf the latest 
temples liad their roofs completely of marble uJe, although supported still tin 
wootlen bcamSv 

Since the architrave beam was basically a weak spot in the cousmictiQU, 
carrying as it did all the weight above, the early Greeks gave the colvtmo 
capitals a large pfoiection. in an effort to cut down the unsup^ioned spans 
of the beams. One early capital, perhaps of the seventh century, from Tiryns, 
has an abacus widtli two and one-third Times as great aj the upper diameter 
of the column, and all the earlier temples have capitals which project enor¬ 
mously. As the Gteeks Jearaed more about the strength of ihdr matcrbli- 
stone and marble ^hey begmt to be more daring m the spans they designed. 
They tied the blocks togcihcr with bronze keys and occasionally even built 
iron bars bm the eniablaiure, as in die Aihetiian Pmpylaca, to gain more 
strength. Not only Were coliimm more widely spaced, hut the abacus pro- 
ieetbn was reduced, and the tine of die cchmm beneath it grew ever more 
graceful aucl r^fintd. 

The best of the earlier stone temples arc to be found in the Greek colonies 
of Sicily and south IViiy. There, in the seventh century on., an age of 
despotic rule and of powerful and driving leaders, the great increase in the 
accumulation of wealth naturally gave rise to great bmldmg activity. Great 
temples rose in Syracuse, in Sclbus, and In Paestum during the first it veiny* 
five years of the sixth century sn. All are completely of stone, tvith at least 
the architrave and frkze of stone; but in one at least. Temple “C" at 
Seliims, the cornice was still covered wiih terra-cotta. In Pacstiun, die 
Temple of Demetcr, besides having an unmual and experimental plan, has 
a cornice and pediment treatment entirely different from the ordinary, for, 
instead of having the comice run through horizontally tmder the pediment 
and then a repeated sloping cornice at the pediment sides, it has no 
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horizontal cornico at the ptditneni ends at all, and the whole oqmicc just 
rum up the slope following the line of the roof behind. 

In Paestum, loo, a temple, usually callrd the Basilica, still preserve* the 
old system of a centrji colonnade, which had been abandoned else where for 
al lemi a century. Tlie Temple of IScus at Agrigentum was of otTraordinary 
size (173 by jfii feci) and unit^uc eonstfuction due to the fact that, owing to 
its enormous scale and to the fear which the Greeks had of the great *pims 
q£ unsupported beams, a wtirrlc wall was carried up between the columiu, 
making what should have been the exterior colonnade a covered passage, 
perhaps lighted by opening* in the upper part. Another temple of great 
interest was begun at Segesta, in Sicily, during the first half of the fifth 
century BjC., and never finished, so that in its preseiit cundition it eoniains 
priceless evidence of the way in which the Doric temples were built. Tfiua, 
projecting bosses were left on the stones, aroutul which rope slings could 
be placed to hoist the stones In place, When tlie stone was placed, the bos* 
was twled away. Flutes were carefully started only at the bottom and at 
the very top of the shaft, and the fluting in between was worked after 
the column had been set in plate. Furthermore, the colonnade, with its 
entablature and pediments, was built first, in Segesta they never got around 
to building the walls of the enclosed cells at all In these temples wc can see, 
too. the Uginnlng of great architecturaI sculpture, and in tJ« magnificent 
placing of the temple* at Selinu* realize the Greek genius fof taking advan¬ 
tage of beautiful sites and arranging their buildings with an eye to cumula¬ 
tive effect. 

Almost the only early temple with extensive remains preserved in their 
original form, on the Greek mainland, is the Temple of Apollo at Corinth, 
dating perhaps from the middle of the sixth century DhC. Elsewhere, re¬ 
buildings—iis in the Temple of Hera at Olympic!—or the preservation of tlie 
(mditionaj older temples which were built largely of wood and unburned 
brick, and have therefore perished, made almost unneocssary ihe constnic- 
lion of any new primitive Doric work. 

In almost all of these primitive temples wc can tee a continual striving 
for grace and beauty, a continually growing effort to systernattza: and rrgu- 
brizc the architectural elements. Wc find a continuaily growing relative 
lightness of pcoporiion; columns are more slender, the earlier columns bemg 
hardly four diameters high, whereas the later ones are five and lix. and in 
the culmination of the style seven. The entablature, which in some of the 
earlier examples Ls a third the height of the columns, is gradually reduced 10 
about a quarter. The mciojws, which in some of the earlier work varied in 
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size according to the spacing of the cotumns. were made all square^ so that 
the columns at the comer were drawn closer to their neighbors than else¬ 
where in the composition in order to bring a triglyph on the comer of the 
frieze. 

Column capitals were also enormously refined during the sixth century. 
The early examples have a tremendous spread and an echJniu profile in a 
bmad and bulbous curve, beneath which there is often a decorated hollow 
running around the top of the shaft and carved with leaves or ornament, 
This broke the whole composition too much into two parts, and little by 
little this hollow beneath disappeared and was replaced by a scries of 
little projecting fillets at the bottom of the echinus, which just served, as 
it were, to bind together the flutes of the shaft bclotv and connea them with 
the echinus above. At the projection of the abacus deertased, the curve of the 
echinus tended to become Ratter and more vertical in feeling, approaching 
almost to the conical, but alvrays with a slight convex curve to remove any 
possibility of a feeling of stiffness. 

Similarly with the decarationt the earlier crude tcrTa<otta forms wore 
replaced by much more refined painted patterns, and the metopes by carved 
stone sculpture. Ttic pediments, too, were seen to be admirable places for 
sculptured groups. An early example dug up from the debris of the Persian 
destruction of the Athenian Acropolis in ^86 bjc^ and thus prior to that 
Jute, shows a strange marine monster, crudely carved, with twining tails 
which filled the triangular comers of the pediment. Vet, once the application 
of sculpture to the Doric architecture had begun, the way was open tn tbc 
develupmcnt of the final triumphs of the Pafthenon, 

In the meanwhile, the Ionic Greeks in Asia Minor were working out their 
type of architecture, applying to their own conditions and to the influences 
which surrounded them the same kind of experimental itiveniion. At that 
time, Asia Minor was heavily wooded and timber-building was universal. 
A building system differont from that of the European north was in vogue, 
to produce the flat roofs which the Asiatics had always loved. Vertical posts 
were widely spaced, and to cover these wide spacing* beams built up of two 
or three, or even four, members one over the other were used; since ihe joints 
between these pieces could not be pcmaancntly concealed, they were ex¬ 
pressed by making each beam slighily wider tlian the one below it. On 
these beams were bid small crossbeams close together, which sometimes 
took the form of mere round tree trunks. These supported in turn a layer 
(rf boards or of reeds, which carried s roof o£ beaten earth or of cenveni. 
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type of main beam used was no[ a scientific use of the material^ and* 
in order m prevent these bcatm from sagging and to reduce dieir spaiiii 
horis^ntal bracket beams were set on top of the posts ^nd underneath the 
girders. Much of this cady type of .\siaiic timbering we can see reproduced 
in rock-cin lombi which still odsi Ln the soLnhem Ash Mmor kingdoms. 

The prohletn th;it confronted the Ionic Greeks wiis the gradual refinemen? 
of this system* The first great step which they made was an attempt to unify 
the sense of connection betiveen the post and the bracker beam above hi by 
carving on die bracket beam two spirals, growing appormdy out of the 
post ind spreading out on each side. This development may have been 
suggested to them by decorative ernameor produced by the Semitic mecs of 
Syriop but they gave it their own particuiar grace of curve. In Cypim, such 
a form had been applied Co square piers; in Asia Minur circular posts were 
used, and the lempk of Neafidria. perktps dating frt™ the beginning of 
the seventh century bjCh showi a developed example of this early Ionic 
copiuls with its crude^ overheavy, tremendously spreading double-spiraled 
capital. Bases were an essential part of these posts or coltitnns from the 
beginning, and here again the Ionic groups borrowed from their Asian 
precursors, who had customarily kept their wrxidcn posts from totting 
by raising them on high molded bases of stonc^ To give grace to tliese bases 
and prevent them from -seeming overbeavy, the Greeks molded them with 
hollow rings running round them, so that the light and shade make, as it 
were, a series of dork collars at the bouom^ 

When SEone was subshtutod for wooden postSj the base and the capital 
were retained; and, moreover, the extreme slenderness of proponion of the 
wof.idcft pfjst was as far as fKsssiblc carried over into the new^ materials so 
that Ionic columns are always slimmer and more delicate in propOTtion than 
die Doric, Like the DorJc» they were usually fluted to emphasize their verti¬ 
cal lines. 

But die capital was soil essentially unbeautifuL The lines of the spiral 
seemed to spring too suddenly out of the shaft, and therefore the Greeks 
added at the top a£ the shaft# and before the spirals began, a convex round 
molding and sometimej a sort of bell-shaped form carved with leaves. This 
gave a transition but it broke up the unity, and little by Utile the moldings 
at the top of the shaft and the scroll forms tendcEl to coalesce. A great 
step in advance was made sometime early in the sixth century when 
the lines of the two spirals, instead of being continued down vertically itito 
the middle of the thafi. were Reined by 3 horiiGntal or slightly downward- 
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waving line across the top. thereby not only uniting them into one fortn 
but also expressing more clearly the projcfling bracket type, 

The fir®! highly developed exEunpJe of this Ionic order which we know 
js that of the great temple at Ephesus, built by the hunous King Croesui 
between 560 and 546 Of colossal size, this temple had, strangely enough. 
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nine columns across the rear portico aniJ only eight across the front, so that 
the central inteicolumniation of the front opposite the entrance was cxiraor> 
dinarily wide. The long slender columns were raised still higher by being 
placed on high sculptured drums; and the broad, spreading capiuils, at least 
twice as wide as they were deep, had the fully developed scruUs, with tlw 
convex molding beluw ^a sort of echinus—carved with egg and dart, which 
flte found in die later developed examples. 

fust as the tvooden post anti bracket grew into the Ionic eoltimn, sviih its 
base and spiraled cap, so the wooder. beam system grow inlo the Ionic 
ediahlaiure-lhe group of wooden beams being replaced by a stcaie archi* 
travc with proiecung bands one over the other, recalling the increased ividih 
of its wooden prototype, and the little crossbeams becoming the deniit, or 
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little projecting square bltKuks that ornament so many cLissical cornices. At 
first there was no frieze; later in Greece, and later still even in Asia Minor^ 
ihe influence of the Doric order and the love for spaces to carry sculpture 
led to the pbcing of a frieze bersv'eeo the archiirave and the cornice. 

Asid Minor was the great hattlcground of Persian and Greek influence 
during the years when the Persian Empire ivas gradually spreading to ihc 
wese, so thar Greek waik in Asia Minor is almost enure!y limited 10 very 
early svork of the si?cth and seventh centuries b and t*> very btc work 
which etprresponded writh the rise and oriental dominance of die Empire of 
Alexander the Great, 

In both Ionic and Doric development, a number of common trends which 
show the Hellenic background are evident. The Erst is the gradual chunge 
from wood comuiiction to stone* and yet die preservation in the stone of 
elements taken directly frotn the wooden prototypes* Such, as we have seen, 
are the triglyi^hs, the gutoin, dir banded architraves, and I he dentils. In 
a sense, this may argue a certain lack of sensitiveness to buiiding materiaU. 
Yet the Greeks had a marvelous intuitive sense for the expression of 
structure; that is^ the creation of forms winch should give the impressbn 
□f being light, easily supp^tned, and strong. The Greek architect was :tlwayi 
striving to outdo those who had preceded him. but at the same rime he 
seems never to have aTtempted violently revolutionary itinovatiom^ It Was 
os tf| looking upon the work of his father or grandfatherj he had said, 
‘'This element is beautifuL but it can be made more beaurifuh it is graceful, 
it makes pleasant light ^nd shade, hut 1 w^ill make it a little bit mure graceful, 

I ^^Hll sec that the light und shade on it one a little more perfccriy dis¬ 
tributed.^^ Thus there is not onfy in Greek Wf>rk a coniinoal progress, but 
also a certain standardiziiuon of generic types, giving rise to the develop¬ 
ment of "orders”' of archiiccttire*Hhat is* standard arrangements of the 
column* with its capital, shaft* and base* and the cntablniure, the bcam^and- 
caves system wliich the columns carry^ consisting generally of arthiiTavc, 
frieze, and cornice. 

'the second of these great common trends is a gencraS attitude toward 
architectural ornament. The Greeks apparently had little native fradidoo 
of decoration when they first come down into the Mediterranean world. 
They borrowed forms from everyone with whorn they came in contact* In 
that sense* they were perfectly and uuashatnediy eclectic. From the Cretans 
they took the convex form which tliey reworked into the Dearie capital; from 
the Aniacks they borrowed the banded architrave, the dentil systems^ and the 
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bracketed poit which evolved into the Ionicj Eiom ihe Egypdiia$ and the 
peopjes of the Syrka co^ts (hey burrowed lotus and pdinctcc forms which 
they reworked into iheir own inimitable aiiihcrciions iind carved molding 
decorations. Still, if their borrowing was wide, what they did with the 
forms they borrowed was their own unique contribution; each one was 
changed, lecorabijicd with ocher elements, made more delicate, more 
refined, or sirnngcr as the case might he. until the final decorations achieved 
a perfection of rhythmic curved line which has wldom been equaled. 
Developed Greek ornament is seldom naturalistic. It is typiml of the clear 
Greek thinking that, where naturalism was desired, sculpture gmd perhaps 
figure painting were used; but, where mere dec<iratJon was appropriate, the 
Grecki used motifs which, whatever their origin might have been, were 
essentially abstract. Many of these are founded on modifications of the Egyp* 
tian lotus, formed into those graceful spreading palmlikc units called 
mthftnituts and connected together by various kinds of S-scroll. Roseucs, 
frets, rhythmica] scale patterns (which became the egg-and-dart), branching 
scrolls, and haitdi of anthemions—these form (he basts of much Greek 
orniiment. Later, in the fifth century the acanthus leaf was adopted; 
but it is characteristic of the Greek desire for abstract ornament that, in 
Greek work, acanthus motifs were as rigidly conventionaliacd as wajs the 
lotus. TTie earlier Greek umantenl was almost always painted, whether on 
terra-cotta or on maiblc. When, in the richer work of the fifth and fourth 
centuries bji, the carving of ornament came into vogue, its old bncar. 
pinicd character was preserved in the rather fiat, liiic-iharp quality of the 
relief. 

The culmination of all of this maguificent development took place in a 
tragically brief space of time. The Persian wars tjccupicd the Greeks to the 
exclusion of almost everything else from 49J Be;., fust when the Doric style 
was beginmug to reach Its full flowering, up to almost tltc middle of the cen¬ 
tury, in 4l!o the Persians captured and burned Athens, and destroyed the 
buildings of the Acropolis to their foundations. In 431 bjc. began the dis- 
aitnius Peloponnesian War* the result of foolish and unnecessary rivalries 
between Athens and Spuria. The great era of Greek arthiicctuic lies only 
in the fifty years between, when, under the influence of Pericles and as an 
expression of gratitude at the liberation from the threat of Persia, temple 
after temple, each more gorgeous and more perfect than the one before, rose 
all over the Greek mainland, to reach a final climax in the Athenian 
Panhenun, dcsigricd by the architects Jkdnos and Kaliikratca and built 
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between 447 and 438 and the Erechtheum, probably by Mnesikics, begun 
|usf before die beginning of the Pcjopoancsian War and never entireJy 
ce»mp]c[cd. ^'etp in thii short h]ilf<cntui7 and lets, all the developments 
toward grace and pcrfceiion which had gone before went on with almost 
redoubled ^peed. The earliest building which shows the marks of the finished 
style is the littk Treasury of the Atheiuana at Ddphi, begun as early as 
500. Twenty yean later, the Tcroplc of Zeus at Olympia, by Libon, showed 


a great advance over the colonial work in the greaier 
moldings, the greater perfection of its proportions, and the uuuir 
of Its architectural sculpture. 

Tile Tcni|5le of Apollo at Fhigalia first showed the geiuus of Iktinos; 
and the origuialiiy of its interior, w^jth unusual Ionic culumni and a central 
column which has one of the first Coiinihtait capitals, b expressive of the 
new liuie^ In the ParthenoUT Iktinos went one step fuithcf in the search for 
perfcainn, by curving the greater number nl the stitictural lines in the 
buildings and the peculiar fascinaiitMi which even its ruint have exerted ort 
centuries of observers is at least iti part due to the feeling of life given 
hy these subtle ctiritis, Thus» the horiMfiial steps on which the columfis rest 
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,in(J the entAbbttire which they carry are both curved upward slightly in the 
centCT. as thnugh ihc Hoor of the temple were part of an enormous sphere. 
Similarly, the columns arc all inclined inward to give a feeling of serene 
strength, but the inclination is to slight that it l^s been calculated that 
the lines of their jotes if enutinued would only meet at a fwint about two and 
4 half miles above tiie center of the edifice. The same kind of eurvtiincar 
refinements are found in sevenil of the great Greet builtlingj, but it is only 
m the Parthenon that they received their final and complete siatrment. which 
makes the budding seem almost a living being rather than a mere aggrega¬ 
tion of inarnmate marble, And. just as its basic lines were carefully studied, 
so were tes details. Nowherr are there more refined Doric capitals or mold¬ 
ings that catch so perfectly sun and shade and sliadow. To this architectural 
^rfretion was addt?d the glory of the great sculpture given to the temple bt 
Phidias .ind his pupils and assistants. The pediment groups, like [he great 
gold and ivory statues of the great temple at Olympia and the Parthenon, 
gave to those buildings their final beauty, for it was in them that the whole 
religious purpose of the temples was expressed and made manifest. 

Y« the Parthenon must be imagined in its proper frame, for the entire 
Acropolis as rebuilt after the Persian War ms one composition. One entered 
by a road which curved up the hill, and finally by a Sight of Stairs leading up 
into the monumental gateway or propy/jcir by -Mncsikles, with colonnades 
subtly arranged on dilferent levels, tile exterior colonnades Doric, die 
mtermr columns through which the path led of delicate Ionic. Once within, 
one looked out over an area iviih a superb colossal statue of Athena as the 
nearest and most im|»rtani element. Behind it on the right, seen m perspec¬ 
tive so that all of Ets beauties might appear, continued the Parthenon; 
to the left, a liulc fimhcr away, the mtercsting mass of the L-shaped 
Ercchtheum, with its two Ionic porticoes and Lis Porch of the Maidens All 
of this view was most subtly contrived to bring out the buildmgs themKives, 
the grroi statue, the altar, and the votive offerings around; bur without 
doubt it was also designed with ;t clear rcalliation of the magnificent effect 
of the broad spreading view beyond-ihe land with its sharp mountains and 
hills at tme ude, and off in the other the clear horizon of the island-dotted 
Aegean. 

The whole devdopment of this crowning phase of Greek architecture can 
best be seen in the s.icred precincts nf Olympia, Delphi, and Elcusis; 
for, whatever the political separations and rivalries of the Greek cities, all the' 
Hellenic world was represented in then^hey formed, as it were, its 
cultural centers, its symbols of Heilcnic as opposed to political unity. In them. 
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too, wc can sec another quality of the Greek genius which is too little con¬ 
sidered—their ability to place building!! together ta ways oot formal or 
rectangular, but with a free grouping suggested by the use and the site, 
in such a way as to magnify the beamy of all. 

To gain some idea of what Gteek architecture realty meant to the Greeks 
thcnssclvcSp we shoulid go in itnaginacion to one of these cult centers. Instead 
of the cold marble ruins wc sec today, cold even when they arc as perfectly 
prcscrvetl as the temple in Athens known as the Theseum, we should find 
buildings hrilhant with color applied knowingly to sattent portions. We 
should find the temple itself surrounded with pedestals carrying votive 
olTcrings, hronac tripods, vases, statues. At one side might be treasuries, 
rows of little buildings, each the product of a separate city where the gifts 
rnadc to the god by that city svmtld be preserved. We should find the 
whole embowered in trees and shrubs, for the Greeks in their way were 
CKtremcly sensitive to natural beauty. Everywhere would be variety, every- 
wbere sculpture of in extraordinarily high level of execution; and yet tire 
whole would be arranged, not in a confusion, but in m order all tire more 
effective because of its subtle Informality. 

Wc should also have to visit the town agora, to find the same kind of 
subtle, informal richness. Around, the old wooden market balls would 
have been replaced with sicmc colonnades, s/tw, some of which took the 
pbfi- of a modem museum, so beautifully decorated were they tvitb mural 
paintings and sculpture, Wc should find them frequently, as at Assos, 
placed on the brink of a hill where the view is most picturesque. From them 
wc could enter the official buildings—the council chambers and the pry* 
tania, with their simple, almost primitive dignity. 

We should also have to go m the theater and sec those splendid swKping 
curves of marble scats filled with an intent crowd, listening to the chtjiuses 
of Aeschylus or Sophocles, as the dancers performed around the altar in the 
center of the oreAcurtf, and behind them, in front of the simplest of stage 
buildings, the actors, dignified and impersotiol, spoke ihdr immutul lines. 
For the Greek theater is another type of civic building a knowledge of 
which is necessary for any complete understanding of Greek life- Some form 
of religious pageantry seems to have been a part of Greek life from the 
earliest times, and even in pre-Hellenic Crete one side of the court of the 
great palace at KnoiSitM was arranged with a tier of steps stretching almost 
its entire length, obviously intended W tcreivc a crowd of spectator* for some 
such game or pgcaui- In Hellenic times, the theater grew gradually from 
bases urigioaily entirely religious, a combination of song and ritual dance 
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flfound an ajtar to a presiding dciiy, usually Dionysus. Tliough tbc earliest 
performances may have been entirely l>Tic, link by link stories telling 
sacred myths and legends were added, often in narrative form, with choruses 
anil dances coming in at proper intervals. As th«c performances became 
more formalized, rhe alur svouid be placed in the middle of 3 circular area, 
if p^Je suTTOundiai by a rising bank of earth on which the spemtor* 
Ht. Later still, stone seats would line the embankment, following 
the curve of the circle, and the foundations of the later theater were bid. 
McanwhUc, the narrative form of storytelling gradually gave away to ihe 
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dramauc. but throughout rite history of Greek druma the influence of the 
older form was to be seen in the way in ^vhich many important elements 
of the action of any play would be parratctl by observers, rather than acted 
out as in a modern play. By the fifth century, Greek tragedy bad achieved 
Its final classic fctm, and the works of Aeschylus and Sophocles show what 

^rmous emotional power the somewhat stylized presentation of a great 
Ifgcnd CPU Id possess. 

By the same date, the arcbiiectunU form of the theater had also become 
settled. It consisted, first, of a dmilar orchestra with an altar in the 
center, surmimded by curving rows of se.its of slightly more than semicircular 
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plan. Tht site chosen ivas alw^iys on the side of a lull, wlicre, by excavation 
and Bliingt the conical ^hape iicquircd by thr curving seats could be easily 
achieved. Behind the orchwtra rose a low building;, evidently f^f the greatesT 
simplicity* which served a backgroiind for the action and contained the 
actors" dressing mms. Open pxsagts led into the orchestra on cither side in 
front of the stage buildings thus making impressive prtjcessbnal entries 
possible. The lowest row» of seats ebsest to orchestra and stage ivas usuLiUy 
reserved for priests and tnxvn dignit^jes, who frequently ivcre seated in 
exquisitely carved marble chairs Instead of on the cominuons stepped 
benches used elsewhere. Tlie specLators" ptjriion: w'as divided by one or two 
passages leading around the curve, from which the sloping steps to the banks 
of seats were entered. Sometimes, if the hillside permttied, the curve was 
perfectly regular^ but sometimei irfegularities in a site were reRcood in 
[he irregular plan of the seating. 

Theater sim were great. Greek dramatic design did not require the 
Liniiary perspective which the modern play demands. The exact pcrspeaJve 
rebdon of accor, backgroundi and chorus not imponanr. Circular seat¬ 
ing ailoivcd enormous crowds to be comfortably arranged at the least pos¬ 
sible distance from the actors, and therefore iheatcts sraung scmal fhousand 
people, and yet having evety auditor within vocal range of the wage, were 
possible. 

At the end of the fifth century the theater became more and more 
humunized, and satirical comedies came 10 rival ihc tragcdici in popularity 
as they did in literary merit. With this added humantsin the individual 
actors achieved a greater importiDcc, and the whoir problem of illusion 
began to enter in. As thb happenKh she raised stage made its appearance, 
in order ui give the aaors a mont corniuanding post don; and the back¬ 
ground to the stage grew larger and larger* usually containing several wide 
npenings in which painted scaicry could be placed. 

The great tlicatcxa of Epidaurus. of Alzani* of Delphi, and of Athens 
shosv the full development of this prtxx^ss^ and in thetr concentric rings 
of rising seats and the perfect circle of the orchestra fl 4 x>r below there is a 
beauty and a dignity which is remarkable. Sometimes it would seem almost 
as though sites with striking, wide views had been chosen partly on account 
of those views, as if somehow the magnificent swxcps of landscape over and 
beyond the stage were deemed aids to the dignity and the poetry of the 
plays. 

The Greek theater was never personal in the modem senx; tragic and 
comic mask^ veiled the personality of the actor. Prior to the Hclknhuc 
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pcri<^, ftvcrythin|[ wai done to eahann the generic, almost the unreal, 
quality of the drama, at tiiciugh incvixably the passions and desires of 
maakjud and itw inevitability of fate were more Hnpli.isijsed by this im¬ 
personal, one might almfist say emmic, ucatmeni. Ir is only with a thorough 
rcalizatkiu of this deep effect that one can reach a proper understanding 
of the great simple lines, the tremendous size and large distances, of tJic 
Greek theater, 

One quahty, above all, seems to have chataaerized these Greek cities— 
the large area and great lavtshness of their public and religious stmeiurcs. 
Houses were simple, lOUr or five rooms grouped around a court, arranged 
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to make the most of the sun and to shut off the cold winds. Simply painted 
plaster wails with only occasional decoration, infrequent mosaic ffoors, 
colonnaded porches on one or two sides of the court and very tartly all 
around—these were the only architectural adortunems, though the furnish- 
mgs and the uiensik if wt ore to judge by the enormous quantity of beau- 
liful painted pottery mmining, were ample in amount and exquisite in the 
refinement of their design. The money in the town did not go to building 
palaces; it went to erecting buildings for public and communal usage-thc 
agora Of market place, often with halls or covered markets around; the 
sebooii or gymnasitt; the touhtman or council hall; and the pryianiam or 
Official town center, which stiU often preserved very primitive types of curved 
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pbnj and thcalers and stadia. Biitldixig was the great thing into virHch. the 
we^ldi of the time flawed^ and tvtn dike tyrants like Croesus could think 
of little better to do with their wealth than to build temples^ so that ihe 
amount of great building in. the Grecian cities was tremendously high in 
proportion to the actual popiibition; and, however ilhgcuten the wealth ifcai 
gave birth to these great building projects, its benefits Rowed inevitably in 
the end to all of the citizens. Perhaps in this is an architectural reflection 
of the fact that, politicaJly, die repiihlic—either oligarchic or democratic— 
seerned almost die normal farm nf government for the ancient Greeks^ and 
die tyrannies were mere interludes. 

Pritnc, in Asia Minor, is the town which lias been best preserved and 
mns! studied. Though a century later than the Periclean period, the qualities 
it shows must have been the qualities of all die cities of the Hellenic world* 
In It we Rnd ihat choice of dramade and lovely iLie ihai fats already been 
noted. We faid 2 great agora with colonnades around^ decorated with a Urge 
□mouiLt of stattLory* thi; whole carefully designed la separate the traffic 
portion from the rest. There is a council ball wi^ stepped seats, a prytaninm, 
a gymnasium! a terrace promenade by the city w^all overlooking a %vide 
valley vicwi a thcatef^ and several temples, one of which was an Ionic build¬ 
ing of great size and su|)erb magnificence. All of this grandeurj, this beauty 
of buildings and spaces arranged far populux mq, was supported by a city^ 
which can never have had more than 5») comparatively small houses—that 
is* a city wjih a population of between 3000 and yxxL 

Thatt perhaps* is the grtai lesson of Greek arehitcatirej it retained its 
latality^ it progressed, because it was designed not for prisontc hue far public 
and rcligiaus use, and because every bit of it was under the constani scrutiny 
of 2 population brought up to be sensitive to iq £0 critid^c it, and to be 
proud of iu 
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WHATEVER may have been the political results of the car«r of Aleondo: 
the Gtciu its cultuml impact was tremendom. Alexander's campaigns 
brought, k js true* Greek life and Greek influence into all the Near East^ 
from Armenia to the Punjabt from Persia to Egypt; but^ even morc^ it 
brought into Greek life a new knowledge of orLenml ctdtuic and a new 
desire for ofientil luxury. Moreover^ it cstabMied the tcadership of the 
Greek dtio of Asia Minor. Freed at last from Persian rulot they wm able 
to take advanrage of their superb positions as the great ODiinecting tiruls 
beCAveen the East and the West. Wealth flijwcd to them; 3nd+ though the 
usual democratic governments which Alexander had set up in them soon 
yielded to individtial despotisms, nevotheless these rulers were many of them 
men of vision and energy * and under their rule Perga moit, MilcniSi and 
Ephesus rose to new heights of prospertty and power. It is the architecture 
of these cities, from the middle of the fourth eeniury BjC. down to their 
final capiiubiion to the Roman poAver, which is generally called Hellenimc 
architecture. 

From jtj very nature, HeUenistic culture wat bound to represent a new 
fusion of elements from Europe and from Asia- The purely Greek tradition 
of the Doric and Ionic orders had lended perhaps, in ihe later fourth cen- 
tufy to become o-ysullized md sterile, working lor greater and greater 
refinement^ which could only lead to eventual decay- The new forces, by 
suddenly Injecting new Ideals of ciYic design, broke up the old rigid forms 
and gave birth to a new kind nf architecture, sdO basically Greek but none 
the less characterized by conceptk^ns and details quile diiTcrent from the 
older work. Naturally this process affected not cmly the work of those cities 
on the A^iafi shore^ where first if came to bloom, but also the entire Hellenic 
worldp Whatever the palitital rivalries between the Greek cities, whatever 
the form of Grecian govcrnmoiiSp never had the unity of the Heltenic 
Avorld been destroyed. In the days of the Pdoponnesum War this ideal may 
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have toitwed, artd that bug, futile smiggle bciwecn Athens and Sparta 
must have seemed to [lireatcn ali of HeJkfiit culture* The empire of 
andcr at first served to bring new life into the old Panhcllemc conceptions, 
and so to bring to alJ the Hellenic world the new. freer forms. Thus^ 
Hdicnisric ardiitcctiire is to be found In the bter buildings of Otympla: 
on the Grech islands^ at Debs and Mitylcnc; at Pergamon, Priene, Miletus, 
and Ephesus, in Asia; at Alexandria, in Egypt; and even in the far-away 
Creek cnlanics of southern Italy and Sicily. So disuibuleci over almost all 
the Mediterranean world, Hellenistic architccrure had an even grraier in¬ 
fluence upon later peoples and cultures than did that of continental Greece 
itself. It was through Hellenistic architectum that the Romans learned some¬ 
thing of the Greek idc^ils and the Greek forms. 

All Greek ctifttirc was ready for the change. The old impersonal idtiU of 
perfection, which hiid given rise alike in the Grecik Doric order and the 
austerity of the tragedies of AcschyIm^ made demands upan humanity that 
the Greek world was unable to fulfilli Its rigidity, its relentless impcrsonaliiyp 
could only seem cold and lifeless when once the secret of its greatness 
liad been missed. With the drama of Euripides^ m which the tragedy scenti^ 
no longer a thing almost cosmic^ a son of twilight of ibc gods, bui bccumes 
instead a tragedy of a single individual, an all-too-human soul, the old 
concepts were doomed. The Pbfonic dialogues poinicd the way to the new 
kind of life and of though^ for in them |ihilosophkal uath is expresed and 
developed by means of the dramatic cbsli of differing, highly individualized 
personalities^ as though for the first time truth was conceived as a distillatian 
of individual thinking rather than as an impersoiuil absoluie. Pbionic 
thought was characteristic of the new age, too^ because in it we find the 
beginnings of a mysticism which is essentially oriental in tone, and which 
in certain dialugues seciDs almost to approach the doctrine of India seen 
through Western eyes. 

Precisely the swme ibitig haf^^cd in Htllcnistic architecture—the old 
rigid classifications, the old absolutes* yielded to exjierijnciitalism and per¬ 
sonal invention. Ir is that which mokes it so diflkult to set fixed categprica 
for Melicnisdc archiieauraJ forms. 

Yet ihe spirir is unmistakable. There is » new sense qf grandeur in city 
planning, a new luxury in city decoration. There is trcmendotis varkty In 
the detaiU of the Doric and ionic orders^ and the early ten tad ve experiments 
toward a new order with a bcll-shapcd capital s^trfoufidcd by leaves, which 
had been made in the fifth century B.C., blossomed magnJiicendy into the 
dcvcki|}ed Corinthian capital, with it* lavish panoply of acanthus leaves and 
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ihc ^jccfui scraJis which rise so suppoii the corrwrs flf the abacus. There 
is an jilmost complete freedDm in the use o^ all the orders: Doric cntabLa- 
tiires nre even found with Ionic columns, as in the great portico which 
stirtounded the Temple of Adierta at Pergamon, Tlifrc is a new bvc for 
colossal scale, reaching its climax in Such m enormous structure as the 
Didymaion—the Temple of Apc^llo Dtdymaio? at Milecus—where die old 
modest ceJla of the Greefc temple has become a huge open tourt^ much too 
wide to he roofed over by any techniques which the Greeks knewj and 
with an ebboratc shrine, almost :i second temple, at the end. And c^-ciy- 
where there was a search for the dramiiiically exciting in detail and sculp¬ 
tural decorafJou, so that moldings were carved with rich leufuge, paacU 
with boldly projecting* freely composed omamenti and carved frie^, for 
temple and tomb alikep tended to give up the old rhythmical yet serene 
repose^ such as we see in the Parthenon frieze, in favor of scenes of intciise 
and almost frenzied struggle. U is charpctcristic that the great Altar of Zeus 
3t Pergiimon, built by Euments in ibo b.c, was surrounded by a colonnade 
on the high basement of wliieh was carved, in fuU and i?nwerful ndieh the 
Battle of the Giants and the Gi>ds. Its imgnihcent fragments arc instinct 
with a kind of dynamic vitality that was oat to be equaled again until the 
greatesr work of the Italian Baroque. 

Even the basic conception of the temple changed. Religion Itwll was 
affected by the mystery cults of Asia; and* instead of the popular outdoor 
processions md simple ritual* of the earlier time, more and more csrrcmcly 
conveniionalizcd hieratic typ^ of ritual came into play, which dcmandcfl 
an initiated priesthood and larger iind larger temple interiors. Only in the 
great traditional centers of Greek reUgiouii life, like Olympia, Dclos^ and 
E>ctphb were the old forms preserved, and the new architccmrc wo* ex¬ 
pressed in them only by the building of ever more formal and bvish minor 
buildings^ 

It became etiscomary also, again follou-ing Asian precedent, to surround 
the temple with J wall pierced by a monumental gale^ and in that way 
place k tn a closed coun surrounded by colonnades. In the great temple at 
Aizank in Phrygii, tJicrc ufe even two entirely separate surrounding colon¬ 
nades and walls, so that on outer court completely nurround* the inner courtn 
and that in turn completely surrounds the temple proper. Such a conception 
as thi* necessarily gives rise tn an entirely diAerent type of arehitcctuml 
effect from iltat presented hy the old informal and picturesque temple pre^ 
ducts of ftlthnccntury B.u. Greece, h has an jisdu^ymmetrical mouumcntalicy 
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of effort, whtch seems to Itave been the dement that most deeply affccLcd 
the Rom^it jrchlteeiujt: to cotne. 

Nowhere did this new ided of monumental grandeur have more influence 
than in the civic buildings which had always cnnstiiutcd such an important 
part of tile Greek itiwtip and almost everywhere we find the old simple agora, 
colonnades^ and shops replaced by m elaborate colonnade or /fotf, sometimErs 
in rtvo stories and frcc[ucntly of great width* with a cenira) row of columns, 
not ouly.to give a more formal and dehnitc outline to the old free market 
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pbcc, hut also lt> create along its edges a row of buildings of the greatest 
impressiveness. At Corinth the agora was almost entirely rebuilt, until it 
came 10 have ilic aspect more of a Ruman forum than of the old town 
Center; at Athens the great Stai of Attalus formed j splendid front along 
one side; and at Assos the superb high plateau which served as agora w^as 
given a fich architectural investiture of terrace walls and 3 lavcly two-storied 
market halt and promenade. 

This development reached its 3 ^ith m a number of the cities of Asia, 
where a series of powerful milimiy tyrants held sway and poured the 
wealth from the loot of their wars into city bcautifEcaiion. In these HdlcnisEk 
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Asistn ciU« liki? Ptrgamorii Mikttis, and ^kitiocK tht did agora 

itsdf a3uld not be made into a public space of suiScitnt magnLfiDence to 
suit the tasic of the time. Into liie center of the city, besides the agom^ were 
massed a tremcndotis and connoctirig scries oE temple courtyardSk great 
altars, LibrarieSp paJjcftrae—i:t)fmhmcd Schools and gymnastumaj—theaterSp 
and eancerT bulls. Thdr number was rnatiifestly too great to be grouped 
around any one square, and accordingly new public places or piazzas* con¬ 
nected with each other and with the agora by great gateways or monu¬ 
mental streets, became the rukj and little by littlep as this kind of impressive 
civic center developed, almost inevitably the idea of Eormah symmctriciil, 
whnt wc stiould call montnnentaip planning arose as well, to supersede the 
old Greek picturesqiie mformality. In Pergamon the two ideals eidst side 
by tide, and its mountainous ske and its steep slopes Eorced variety; yet evcxi 
here the attempt to regularize is obvious. In Ephesus the development was 
carried perhaps to a greater point than anywhere else, and rhe extraordinary 
series of great squares and bvlsh pubik KuiMings were all formal in a new 
manner. It was. such plans as this which fired the imaginations of Roman 
conquerors in a bter time, and to became tndkealy responsible for the great 
formal civit buildings of imperial Rome itsdf^ and it is signifkaoE that 
even at E|ihc5us the bter Roman structures came to fit perfectly into the 
Hellcnisdc frame- 

Nowhere can the contrast between this new ideal and the older Greek 
concepts be more clearly recogniacd tlian in the conlrast between die 
squares of Ephesus and such great sacred prcdncts as those of Olympia or 
Delphi. In Delphi itself tlic precipitous slopes, the glory of the rocky scenery 
which controls all, and the prticesaional road which ilic worshiper followed 
earned him up from terrace to terrace* by paths dioated by the mountain 
shape itself. Below him and around stretched the sweeping view over the 
Gulf nf Cufinih- On cither side:^ where a shoulder of rock permitted, terraoc 
walls supported shrines and votive offerings^ and along the ascending path 
as he approached the temple he passed the row ot city creasurics, each 
diderent from the next but harmonized by die geticral simplicity of the 
Creek fnrms^ By these he came at bst 10 the main terrace where the temple 
stood, its serene Doric forms a dramatic conuast to the moimiam slopes 
behind^ that rose above the cave where the oracles were givetL At one side* 
the theater 6Ucd a natural hnllciw„ and, however great the pby^ it must 
have been difficult indeed to keep one's eyes from wandering to the beauty 
of the view beyond* 

In Olympia, though the site was flat, it wus nature again—Md groves of 
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pine and alive—which gave characicr and paim to the whole. iUditiugh, 
as befits the locationi the planning was generally more rectangular and ihe 
pans more closely jntcgratecl nevertheless there was no applied or aftificml 
formality. As al Delphi^ there was a street or row of treasuries. Instea^l of 
the Delphic theaterj there was a Jong low stiidJum where the Olympic Games 
wrn: held. The two great Temples of Zeus and of Hcra^ with their altars, 
stood freely In a larg^ open area, around which were grouped, with pleasant 
infonnalJty and yet in accordance with a perfccily natural arrangement, ihe 
i^Quhfcfion or council house, the official priesfs residence* a palaestra, and 
pU the minor buildings which such a great rdiginus center demanded. 
Everywhere there was the contrast of green foliage and white or pointed 
marble* of the varied and changing views of buildings and of landscape. 
The old Greek gods had been nature gods, and b almost all the primitive 
Greek sites like Delphi or Olympia it is nature itself which somehow seems 
to he and to rmiain ihe dominant things despite the ^^xahh oE beautiful 
buildings and the lavish display of sculpiure and votive offerings. 

In Epheisus^ on the other hand, it is the human being which dominates, 
not nature. The gods arc no bnger the old Greek gods^ though their names 
arc the Euncj their ^vnrship has been modified alike by literary humanixm 
and Asiatic mysticism. They are urban gods, and the beauty uf Ephesus 
is the carefully calcubted, conscioua. bN^uty of a highly compie^c and highly 
sophisticated urban civilization cxuhbg in its command over natural dilfi- 
ojltjes and its ability to create with purely man-made objeers a new kind 
0/ ordered glory. 

But such a complrx life as this requires more buddings than temples and 
public squares; it is only nainral iliat in the Ajcsandrinc period there w%as a 
tremendoui developmetir of both domcsric architecture and the architecture 
of such utilitarian elements as dockyards, harbor works, and warehouses 
Et is in Olynthus and Prime ihat we find the best estomplcs of the earlier 
house, and in Delos of the later. 

Recent e-xesvations at Olynthus^ in northern Greece* have laid bore the 
foundations of a town which was burned by Philip of Macedon* 34ft hjc. 
It shows uj Greek kuiises of the Uicr Hellenk period. They arc, as one 
would expect, simple, without ostentation* builr generally around a court, 
with a ojlunnadc usually on one side of the court only. This colonnade gives 
unto 4 long, wide corridor^ extending almost entirely across the house and 
undoubtedly used as a sort of outdoor Hvirig room; from it the chief renms, 
usually three—a main bedroom, a living room* and a kjichcn*-^uld be 
entered. Hie mitior rooms were on the other sides of the court. These hoUKS 
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were built oi mud hrkk qu stone foundadons^ and^ thrmgh bom und eapicab 
of the eouft colonnade have been found, the total absence of shifts leads to 
the cuftclusion that adJ of the posts were of wood. Frequently, stairi show the 
presence of n second story. Terta-cotta bathtubs arc often fonnd, in a nMtti 
opening from the kitchen, but ^initary arrangements seem to have been 
of the crudest and most primitive types. Walls were paititod in plain colors^ 
with occasionally a ruling oS as though to imitate the joints of masonry> 



TYPTQIL GtmK HOUSES. FROM OLVNTHUS AND FRKNE {rishfU t*lANS 
AND RF.STURH> VtEWSL <Ca^mhu#--jtoiqWiq ™i CniiaiD; as 

priefK— 


and there was some use of different-colored bands. Richness* however^ is 
sometimes given to these houses by pebble mosaic doors in the prindpijl 
rooms. The whole picture is one of a Tatber primitive kind of ample comfort 
bat of little luxury. 

In Prient, the houses show a slightly diScrent tradition^ owing to the fact 
that the miiin toom is often entered frona the court through its own special 
vestibuk. as in the old Mycenaean megaron. The houses are built of stone 
and around a court, but the general Impression k that of a kind of simplicity 
quite similar to that of Olyathus, and the PHcjie houses are as a rule even 
smaller than chose of the Greek iminknd umiu 
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The houses of Dclcs^ which dale genemUy front a period two centuries 
later—the second half ot the second cenmry though sdll essentially 
Greek in arehitectumi detaik revel! ihe changes that Hellenistic liEe had 
brought. The court colonnades in Delos usually cKlcnd ail amund the coiirti 
with an open garden space in the center like the peristyles of the Pompeian 
houses, and the columns arc now almost always of marble. Mosaic Hoc^rs 
of exquisite delicacy show the new ideal of personal luxury that had become 
commoiu RiKims are larger, wall decoration is more elaborate, and the whole 
impression is of a new search for rich* almost monumental house forms to 
enframe rhe new kind of sumptuous and nearly oricJital mode of living. 

Remains of the great harbesr works which the Hellenistic peoples erected 
dm almost 4dl ihc harbors of the Aegean Sea. Tlie new city of Rhodc^^ 
founded at the very end of die fifth century ax?., was bid ouc accjording 
to a regular and careful plan prepared by the archiicct Hippodamos. Its 
great moles still remam, in part, and at the harbor side was raised the grcai 
colossal statue of Apolki—the Colossus of Rhodes, 105 feet high. Erected 
by Chares, of Lindos, la the rniddlc of the third century it was char¬ 
acteristic of the HcUcnUtic ideals of lavish dty beautification. After it had 
?T<xxl for fifty-six years, an eartltquakc bmughL an end 10 it in 204 fi-O-, bui 
its tremendous iragments remained by the futrbor for seven centuries, and 
It is said that 900 camels were required to carry them away when they 
became Saracen loot- 

The Pharos, or lighthouse, at Alexandria, a rower loO feet square and 
40fj feet high, is equally typical of the Hellenistic love of sisce, but k also 
expresses a keen realization of the necessities which arose from 2 developed 
commerce, and is but me of many such lighthouse towers built during the 
period at importaiit harbors or upon important capes. 

Even in Attica ihc new sea commerce had its effects, and the old harbor 
works of the Athenijin seaport Piraeus, which lutd hccu designed originally 
by Hippfxlamos, the town planner of Rhodes, no longer suliked. A bng- 
existing inscription not only rcccsrds the building of new warehouses and 
arsenal buddmgs in the third century but also contains a complete 
ipeciBcaiinn for their coitstructkitiH This idlf m of the nrength and pcmia- 
nctice of the work, and reveals too that even these purely utilitarian struc¬ 
tures were stUl detailed w^ith all the care and composed with all the beauty 
that were characteristic Greek traits. 

Hellenistic architecture was doubly important Its freedom, the lyrical 
grace of its dccoraiiun, liic dramatic and individualisiic po^ver of ki sculp¬ 
ture, broke down tile old turd and fixed categories; yet. basically, it was an 
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archiieciurc siiU Greek in ideal*, still workitijj with the Greek ordert, though 
madifying them where it wUhed, still dewted to the Greek search hir 
beauty and perfection even in the most utitiiarian things. But Hellenutic 
Brchitectuie wm tio< only Greeks it was also* and perhaps pre-eminently, 
cmmopolitan. It Iwought Greece to the Orient and to Egypt, but il also 
bmught to the Greek Mediterranean world new ofietiial ickali of magnifi¬ 
cence and civic grandeur. But the HcHcnisiic architect* had another gift of 
vast importance to the world ahead. Thi* was the ability to make magniHccni 
fortnal plans, in which each element—each temple, colonnade, open space, 
and ^vcnu*^-pbycd its foreordaiiicd part w one integrated and symphonic 
whole. The earlier Greeks had created superb budding groups, y« one feel* 
them to be at least partly the rouli of historical or topographic ^Idcnt; not 
until Hellenistic or even Roman time* did the puHic squares of Athens and 
Corinth achieve their hnal consummation. It was the ttellcnistic architects 
who, in Ephesus, in Pergamon, in Alexandria, a* in house* and temples 
everywhere, diwovered or developed the ahUiiy to integrate the many parts 
of a complicated program into one ordered whole. All these clerneiits Hdlcn 
istic architects spread over all of the eastern Mediterranean i and, when the 
Roman power grew gradually to indude this entire area, it was this new 
blftod of Greek and oriental art that wc call Hellenistic which to impressed 
the Romans, and thus came to be one of the chief mEuences behind the 
development of Raman aichiiecturt. 


Chapter 8 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


WHEN Virgil, in The Aeneitl. gave such superb form to the tale of how 
Acocas, escaping from ihc capture of Troyi came at Iasi to Italy and became, 
at least symbolically, the first Roman, he was merely giving eaptession to 
3Q old tradition that somehow the culture of Italy Came from sourtcs fuither 
cast. The early history of Italy, like that of Greece, gives us a confused 
picture of invaders from the north coming down into the fertile south, 
to conquer, to dominate, and, at last, to assimibic and amalgamate with 
other indigenous peoples who were perhaps racially related to the Sardinians, 
the early inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula, Crete, the Greek isIancU, 
and the north shore of Africa. 'Fhe Etruscans who were ihe first of the 
local powers in Italy to develop a highly civiliwd culture of tlidr mvn, may 
perhaps Itave come from a source ^arod in common by some of the Asia 
Idinor peoples—a source, si some would have it, in central or western 
Europe, or, according to others, in central Asia. 

As in Greece, too. these invaders from the north came nM in one but 
in many waves or groups; and little by little. linguisticalJy at least, it was 
Strains not too luililtc those which made up the I>oriaa migration that came 
to dominate the peninsub. 

If the actual racial origin of the Etruscans Is still a matter of doubt, 
since their language has not as yet been deciphered, the source of their 
culture is clear; It v?as a creatkin by a brilliant people, on the basis of 
techniques and artistic forms taken, in many cases almost bodily, from early 
Greece, from Phoenicia, perhaps from AnaioUa, and from Egypt. Quick- 
minded, fecile in learning, remarkably adept with their hands, out of this 
confused amalgam they created on art and art architecture brilliantly alive 
and definitely their own. notwithstanding its foreign sources. The extraordi¬ 
nary breadth of cnmRWToe through the Medircrrancan world, in even pre¬ 
historic days, is being more and more revealed to us, as the artifacts of 
those early days are studied. Cretan copper and bronze objects are found 
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occasiomlly even in Brittany^; the amber from the Bahk was used by 
peoples aa £ir distant fron^ iis sniitee as the Sumerians and the EgyptLinAj 
bur nowhcnc did a pcopk make such creative use of the opportunities which 
this commerce offered as did die Etruscans in die four centuries from 700 
to po BJC- 

To the painting and sculptural skill of dm Greeks, and to the paJmettes 
and decorative forms which they borrowed from the peoples of the Near 
East, the Etruscans added tkeit own great skill as metalworkers^ as hdlders^ 
and .IS engineers; so that die Etruican tombs are £ar different things from 
those cj the peoples to the castp and Etruscan buildings differ ffora those 
of Greece. EvetyLhing which they touched they nnodiiicdj in tune with their 
own. cuergetk, passiunatcp and sometimes apparently humorous character; 
and the skill with which they drvclopcd simple arched structures—city gates 
and bridges”was a prophecy of the stiil greater engineering ability which 
the Romans were to pcjiscss. 

Etruscan buildings hail iiuo four diicf classes: city ivalJs^ fortliicaticiiis, 
and bridgeSi^, dwellings; tombs; 4nd temples. The mas(»nry is excellent, often 
of brge'^sijcd stones^ beautifully cut, bi numy dry waIJs the tnHuence of the 
Greek work in suutliem Italy is obvious^ but the arch is normally used to 
diver over large openings. Etruscan dwelling types arc knowm to us front 
tombs and cinerary urns. Essentially they were the fectangular hut of the 
fiorth; round huts like those of Greece or die Mediterranean countries were 
more rate- The center of die hui was the kilchcn and bvlng room, with it* 
heanh fire and a hole In the roof dirough which the smoke escaped, Ljtcrj 
when growing lusvUry forced a funcdocial diffcrcnuatiDn and the kitchen 
became a separate rMpi> the ctmrat hall was still called the atrium, from 
the Latin word for “black,'^ becatise of the smoke from the kitchen fire that 
had once diseolGred it. Tlie hole in the roof, nn longer a chimncyi became 
3 means of ooUcctiiig water, and beneath it, instead of the early hearth, was 
a pool that drained into the house cisiem; naturally die roof that had for¬ 
merly sloped away £mm the central hole was nosv changed to slope toward it- 
Thus, the original hall-type bouse became essentially a court-type house, but 
It seems probable that through all die ancient period the two types of 
house—the single block and the coun type—were current together, in 
Italy. 

It is from the tombs that we come to know the Etruscans best. Sometimes 
cut out of the solid rock, sometimes built of large stones, they seem usually 
to reflect the house types of the people who buili them; and the paintings 
on their walls and the furnituxe with wlucb they were garnished alike 
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afford us :i {ricturc. not only of ihe great artisiit skill of rhc makers and 
of (Jjc eclcaic quality c»f the ornament, but also of the whole spirit of 
Etruscan life, Qtaracteristically, their mylholcigl' bore a deJinite rchiionship 
(o I bat of Greece; but the deuilnsd differences mre irrmendotis, and all 
through k one gets a haunting sense of the mysticism surrouijcling the idea 
of death and the dead, and an occasional feding of the grotesque, which It 
quite foreign to Greek thought; again and again One is reminded of titai 
feeling for nature, that intense and troubled reaetion to the cruelty of nature 
at well as its beauty, which found such poigniuu eapression in the Roman¬ 
esque carvings of ivestcrn Europe 1500 years biter. It is this spirit which 
Creates the unique quality in the tomb pauiiings of feast and festival, the 
technique and drawing of which are so reminiscent of early Greek vase 
painting. It is the sanie spirit which shows in the beaten hroiizc reliefs of 
sphinx and warrior aiHl god which decorated their gorgeous chariots, and 
which shines through the life-size terra-cotta figures that have come down 
to us, with their staring eyes and all the body tensed in musciibr strain. It is 
this same feeling for dramatic power, this same scftsiiivtness to nature, 
which in a later and more, poised manner lies behind much Roman decora¬ 
tive carving, just as surely as k shows in ihc Virgil EWogrrer Or the country 
poems of the Priapeia, 

The Etruscan temples, like ihoK of early Greece, were largely built of 
wood, hut they preserved even more closely than did the Greek the signs 
of their origin in the old porehed hafl or megaron. Hiey were iilways built 
on a high platform, with bread steps leading up; and ihe colonnade, insicad 
of surrounding them oti all sides, remained usually an cntTattce ptirch at 
the front only, or occasionally at die front and sides. The building proper, rhc 
<clla, aKvays tended tO be nearly square iu plan, as the house arrium was 
square; in some cases it was divided by Two interior walls into three diffcitoi 
chapels or shrines. The trout porch generally was four columns across in 
width, but often projected W a depth as great os the total depth of the cclla. 
so (bar two or ibree columus along each side were necessary. The litims 
and roofs of true Etruscan work were always of wood—although the later 
Etruscans, like the Greeks, came to substitute stone for the columns. This 
preservation of the wooden beam l«l to muda wider spacing of the columns 
than the <irccks iverc used to, .md so gave to the Etruscan temple an aspect 
totally different, no matter how much of Creek influence mighi be found 
in the details. The roof caves projected widely, and the whole complex of 
crossbeam and roof beam was in the developed temples slicothcd in terra- 
canx 
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11. RESTOHATTON OF THE CORNER OF AN BTRUS^CAN TFWPlE. LOWING 
WOCIPEN CONVnLi;Ct10N ANO TERRA-OCnTA SHEATHiNC. {D^ntu Die 
Eaui^tftm dfe .^Umket tred ArrAkekfMrJ^ 


[£ is frc™ these tcJTiK*tia housing that we can in some measure regain 
the fofm of the Errusesan temples^ for aaturally the wcMxi has entirely dis- 
af^jcaictL It is pouible that this system o£ terra-cotta shearhiDg of woutlcri 
members was tikcn over from ihe primitive Greek temples, Certa-inly many 
of the forms with which the terra-cotta was decorated—leaf moklings, eggs 
and darts, acanthus scrolls^ and so on—were borrowed directly from Greek 
preerdent; and the Etruscan capital which crowned die columns had ubviou;^ 
relationships to the Greek Doric capital, or perhaps rather to some common 
origiii in the Mcditerfancan world which gave rise to both. Nevertheksa, 
die Etruscans seldom copied directly the forms of the Greek Doric* and the 
general prcscfvarion of the widespreading eaves and the broad spacing of 
the oolumm was ecpntmocd thfotigboui ibc course of Etmscan hismry. 

Confronted with the arch, die Etruscan architects faced a problem which 
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[he Greeks disrcgariled« Manifestly the arch fitted bin poarly into the general 
scheme <A the classic orders. 3Jid even the Etruscans seem never to have 
<^uiic reached a perfect soiutiont yet whai they did was of great impoftance. 
To conceal the difficult joint between the outer edges of the tvedge■shaped 
stones of the arch and the genera) horizontal stonework of the rest of the 
wall, in laid work they often lucd a projecting moiding running concen¬ 
trically around the arcKi Since tills stuck out from the face of the tvallf it 
had to be supported at the level where the aich began—that is, at the spftftg- 
Therefore, projecting inotdings, running horizontally, often marked out the 
spring line. These molduigs are called impoitf. and together with the mold¬ 
ing around the arch, called an urchit/olt, began to give architectural and 
visual expression to die strucmial fact, Sornetintci boldly pm^cting sculpture 
ivos also used in connection with arches, as in the famous Etruscan gate at 
Perugia. 

It is not foi their arehitcciunil detail that the Emiscans were important, 
in almost every case this is eclectic, if not strictly denvative. Tomb piers 
liave capitals w’iih the palmette and modified Jmus of early Syrian molding 
profiles often resemble the ordinary Greek moldings except dial they arc 
usually heavier, with stronger and more powerful contours; and everywhere 
one finds the sodis and the palmeitcs of Greek vase painting. What makes 
Etruscan architeciurt distinctive is Its creative approach to structural prob¬ 
lems, its development of the arch and ihal continunus arch we call a vault, 
and its basic spirit by which something new and human could be cmateti 
utlt of w rtiany and such various elements. 

The Etruscans were cssettrially a ttiwn-dwelling people; and again and 
again the hill towns of presentHday luly, with their crowded buildings and 
their masonry walls rising sheer from the cliffs, continue I he sites of old 
Etruscan towns » they must in some measure still pfcscn'e something of 
their aspect. 

The process by which Rome, a little pstoral town on the Tiber, gradually 
asserted its sway and achieved d dfiminatinn over all the Italian peninsula 
is one of the almost unexplamable mysteries of hirtury. Generally speak¬ 
ing. it seems to have been the victory of organization over disorgaiuzaiion; 
of a new thriving and vital people over powers already in the first stage of 
decadence. Perhaps it was merely the fact that the growing popuhtian 
of Icaly, the closer and closer contact between Italy and the «« of the 
Mediterranean world, die otuitinually increasing commerce, made centralized 
organization necessary, and diat Remit alone ivas prepared to give that; 
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but, if ihi charocterisEic^ of ihc conquest of Italy iiscli were rcmitrkabtc, 
the results of the conquest were stUl more sigtiificaJit, even before 
Rome became a world power the qualitiea which were to make that ^vortJ 
potver supreme for four centuries were already foreshadowed by chc hap 
peoirtgs in Italy. The Roman eunqnest had its mditary side^ of course; 
yet this was in every a&c subsidiary, and the concept of the loulity of the 
Ruman Impcrium grenv as fast as its geographical borders spread. From 
the beginning the Romans adopted the theory^ in fact if not in words^ 
ihiif the Romao Empire was the sum of many and various parts and that 
pan of its strength lay in the preservation and asstmikiJon of those parts. 
Accordingly, the Etfusean became a Romanip but at the same rime Rome 
itself became partly Etruscan, and in a later period the benefits of Roman 
aiiaenshtp might be lield by peoples of Egypt, of Anatolia, of Gaul; and 
*^Romajr became ihe name of the wholct not because a few inhabitants 
of the city of Rome and their descendants were military despots rrver many 
helpless peoples, but because the native of North Africa or Sjiain felt himscLE 
just as Roman legendary Romulus himself. 

This iibility to assimilate differing peoples and cultures had esrtraordiiiary 
architectural results. Instead of attempting 10 force their own crude country 
building upon their mdgbiwi, the Romans lw;:ame eager students of whai 
their neighbors iud produced^ and they seem to have h;id from an early 
period nor only the old Etruscan engineering ability^ but also much of the 
Etruscan skiQ in adopiingt adapting, and fitting for their iwn usjcs all sons 
of taken from all sorts of sources, Grcai organizers and constructors, 

they were also great abstsrbers and digesters i]f other cultures. 

Naturally the hegemony of Italy brought Rome, at an esirly date, into iHc 
closc» louch with the Greek enkmies of southern Italy and Sicily, and bter 
with Greece itself. It was perhaps this geographical accident, that Rome was 
nearer south Italy aud Sicily than Etruria had been, which gave added im¬ 
portance in Roman wt^rk to Greek srcbitcctural detaib^ and led lo the 
foolish but oft-repeated accusal ion that the Romans Were mere architectural 
thieves, dressing themsdvea in trther people's stoten raiment which they 
wore but lIL As. we shall see, thb b a manLEesl misunderstanding of the 
Ronran ideals and the RomaiL jchievemen!^ exactly as silly as it would be 
to call (he English language a compound of bad French and bad Gerinaii* 

What little we know of the earliest Roman architecture seems to prove 
ilutt in many ways it was closdy allied. In fnrm and itmimiction to the mure 
highly developed Etruscan svork to the norths as though there were aome 
cultural similarities despite the chasm of linguistic difference. It ivas only 
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well oo in rcpubdicatii hiscory, when the Rntnati cnnqucsl had been itilE* 
cienily wide and sullicieiitly secure lo allow aij assimilation from many 
sources, that the real qualities of RomaD work appeared; yet it t$ note¬ 
worthy that in bier republican buildings certain characteristics are already 
u'kH dcvclopcd--the ability to build skillfully tvidi either cut sti>nc or brick, 
skill in using the arch and simple vault forms, but, even mote, a desire 
for magnificent spatial effects and a general sense of digniffed power in 
design. These are well shown in such a great plan as that of the Temple 
of Fortune at Praeneste (Palestrina), where ihc temple itself, on the summit 
of a hill, is approached by a superb scries of terraces, stairs, and vaulted 
halb; and in the dignified simplicity of the arcaded front of the Titbulartum 
—the Hall of Records—which rose on the side of the CapituUne Hill at one 
end of the Roman Forum. Evident also, in such buildings as the two earlier 
baths in Pompeii—the Baths of die Forum and the Stabbn Baths,—^is a love 
for large v-uilied interiors in public buildings and a remarkable skill in their 
practical and yet charming arrangement. It is signifkam that the secret of 
die effect of much of this work lies in the broad, simple surfaces of pbin 
wall, varied by arched openings and niches, with the simplest possible 
moldings, and with much of the [>lajic surface ricltly decorated with pinting 
and stucco work. The whole history of Roman archttcCturc is that of the 
gradual growtlt of these basic ideas. 

The full dcvdf>pmeiic of Roman architecture came only after the foundS' 
tioQ of die Empire. As such it was primarily not the architecture of a single 
city, nor even of the peninsula tif Italy, but the architecture of a world 
civilization growing up under the fostering and bcncficcm influence of tite 
Pax Romana, It was the archiiccture of an empire the foundatinns of which 
Were bid upon tolerance, assimilation, and organization, and supported by a 
widespre.id commerce which brought prosperity alike to the provinces and to 
Rome iLsdf. It was an ardiitcrturc of utility, but of utility seen always as 
the opportunity for aesthetic effect. It was an architecture .ilways greater 
in its plans and its general conceptions than in its details. Naturally it was 
an architecture susce[itiblc of .ilmost infinite vtuiation according to the needs 
of climate, of local nuttcrials, and of local culture. In it may he found Creek 
elements, Etruscan elements. Ilyrian dements; but all arc fused and used 
in a new svay, which we can only coll Roman. Since it is an architecture of 
utility and organization, the building materinU at hand pbyed an important 
part in it. and the methods in which they were used gave rise to some of Its 
essential qualities. 
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The chief Reman buitding materials were brick,, ooncucte. stone, anf} 
wood. From rhe lime of ihe Lite RepiibUc brick and concrete were 
favoredj since hy the use of these uixiterials it was possible to build more 
quickly, mote easily* and more cheaply. Yet where there was no scarcity 
of stonc^ as in Nonli Africa, SyriOt and parts qf France, the Roman 
architects used this with equal ladlity^ changing and modifying both their 
detail and thdr plans to suit ihc new materiaL Wood was much used for 
bridges, foPT rooEtt for Hoors in some of the minnr buildjugs, and obviously 
for mlich country work; but fot the mtm part the Romans preferred other 
materials as mogr permanent and more fireprwf. Tlie Roman bricks were 
usually one or iwo feet square, and from an inch td an inch and a half 
thicks and were used not only to build entire w-alU but also> cut diagonally 
in two and with the diagotiaJ side laid as the front ipf die wall so that the 
comers projected hack into the wall, as fodng for Walls of rubble or con¬ 
crete, Bricks were also used for building arches and vaults. Tlie Roman 
dtscova7 of the fact that walls oE great strengiii could be cheaply husJi of a 
mixture of sand, small stonesp aitd a hydraulic cement largely of volcanic 
materials—in other ivordsi of a material essentially like modern concrete— 
miKle possible extraordinary coosirucduns which could have been achieved 
rn no other way* ThU was cast in wtjoden formSp as mOilem concrete work 
Ls builCt i^d in all somof mosst interesting ways in combination 

with facings of brick or small siones. Nowhere does the Roman genius in 
the use of building materials show more dearly than in this hancUiiig of 
stonej brick, and concrete in the same building, with each material used 
where it best performed iu v%ork. 

The development of vault and arch construedon in cut stonCp bricky and 
concrete was perhaps the Roman architect's greatest contribution to the 
evolution of the building art. Etruscan vaults seem to have been limited to 
bridge^, drains, and gates, artd in the earlier period Rome went little further. 
In the last years of the Republic, hoUi^vcr» the architects began to experiment 
not only with the barrel or timncl vatdt, which xhey started u> use over 
roorm of large ai^e, but also with the dome and simple intersectiiig or 
grciined vault- If two vaults of the same size and rising from the some 
height are built at right angles to imch other over a tingle square area, 
they will naturally intersect in dliptical curves placed diagonally across the 
squares; these curves arc caUed the groins and separate the vauk surfaces 
running in the two dirccriotts. Since the vaults end at the sides uf the 
square in semicircks, it is possible to mate a brge arched opening on all 
the sides of the square* and the whole roof U then supported only on four 
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pieri at the fomefi. The freedom which this ga'^e to the iirangiefiniit of 
Spaces !ti the building was etiorraou*, hm the cliflkultiei wwc great also. 
As wc have seen, vaults always exert a sidewise thrust {we pp. 15), 
and piers which may be sufficiently large to carry the weight of the vault 
are not necessarily strong under sidewise pressure—they may need additional 
buttressing to prevent the thrust of the vault from overturning them, The 
genius of the Roman architects can nowhere be better seen than tn the way 
they took this difficulty and made it an opportunity, by so arranging qc«s* 
sary buttresses litat they became csscntisl clctncnis in the entire arrangenient 
of the building, adding both to its utility and 10 its beauty, 

Ancaher form of vault, which came early into use and is found in the 
TabuLuium built by Sulla in i?o i n., it the cloister vault, which in □ scute 
is rh** reverse of the groined vault. It, too, is based on the intersection of 
two vaults at right anglcsi but, instead of their being so arrauged as to giv^ 
an arch on eneb face, they ri.se to a high centef from a level spring on all 
four faces to form a sort of stjuarc dome, tattle by little, hosv'cvcf, the use 
of the cloistered vault yielded to die groined vault, because of the Roman 
wish for Urge openings. 

The dome is merely a hemispherical vaults built in rings of stone or brick, 
with the joincs between the rings radiating from the center, and the ioints 
of each ring also necessarily radiating as Well. Thus, the completion of 
each ring mak« A self.fltipptiriiog unit, because, owing to the wedge shape 
of the elements of wliich it is combined, no one of them can collapse in- 
ward: it is this quality which enabled die Romans to build domes like 
that of the Pantheon, with ita great "eye" or circular opening in the center, 
Uke aU vaults, the dome also cjccfts gnat outward presaurc at its isise. 
This prcMurc the Romans usually buttressed merely by making ihe sup¬ 
porting walls tremendously thick. However, realizing that this tbickness 
ivas not needed for support, but only for its criMSwise strength, they fre¬ 
quently cut out from these thick walls recesses and niches to lighten its 
weight without reducing Tea strength, thereby producing all leirta of inter¬ 
esting intcrioT effect* such as wc see today in the Pantheon. 

But, if the Romans were skillful sn adapting the vault form to many 
various uses, they were equally skillful in ihe actual tcehniquts of its 
constmdion. Since any arch or vault needs to be supported from befow 
uniij its final completion, when it becomes self-supporting, the construction 
of great vaults usually neccssilatcs a imnendou* and costly building of 
these temporary supports, which are called feo/enugr. By siffidivtding the 
vault into section* which could be built separately, the amount of centering 
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ncccktl Wiis vgidy dccrc:iscd; and therefore the ribbin^^ of the vault not only 
defined iu form$ snd acted as a tind nciwqrk to give it strength^ but 
atso made its consiTuajcn much easier and less expensive. If the vault were 
of concrete, layers of light tiles might be bid Rot wise directly on the center¬ 
ing. which wjs designed to carry iheir weigJit aoly, When this tile imlag 
s%os complete, it foTmed^ itself, an arch of sufficient strength to carry the 
coiMirctc which was then laid over it to form the fiiiaJ vault thickness. Tliese 
arc but a few of ihe rtiany ingenious devices cirated by ihe Romans in the 
effort to systematbte and regubrize consmictivc methods, and thereby 
make possible the vast coustruetions which the Romans erected all over 
the then-known Western world. 

Yet mere construedve ahiLiiy wjis not enough, h might help to bmid 
those great aqueducts Avhidi furnished all the Roman cities with ample 
water, to bridge rivers, and to cover warehouses, but if jt did no mote than 
tltat the Roman was siill unsatisfied. Out of this engineering necessity, he 
must, by cafeful design and bcauiiftd propotiionp prodtice beauty as well 
as use. and the secret of Roman organisiation is as much aesthedc as it is 
praaical. 

It h this Cdmhinabon of use^ sEruciure, and beauty which makes utilitarian 
cjigmecring become architecturci and in Roman life the architect played 
an imjKtrtant and dignilied role. We are fort unite in possessing the ten 
books on architecture written hy Marcus Viiruviu$ Poll in sometime during 
the reign of Augustus; and* ihongh they have little In them about the great 
Roman vaulted structures which were the glory of the later Empire, they 
are nevertheless a mtue of information about the Roman anitude toward 
architect lire and the professional position which the archiicet held . Hss 
chapters concerning the education of the architect and die architect's pro¬ 
fessional duties and responsibilities arc almost as applicable teday ,is they 
were nearly 3tM» years ago, and it is mtcresiLug to see that lo Vitruvius 
architecture ha$ always the triple essence mentioned abcive-H:onstructivc 
strength, practicil utility, and acstbetk effect, nr, as Sir Henry Wolton 
quaintly worded ilp '^commodiiyi firmness^ and ddight." 

A^ an architecture tif a great, highly organized* and complicated world 
dvilization, Roman architecture necessarily developed a differentiation oE 
building types greater than any which had preceded it. The simplest class 
consists of the dwellings^ yet it is significant that even here the growing 
dtffcrcmiaiiun of different tyjies of person and different types iif private 
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life led lo many difScrent types of dwelling. The city or lown house, where 
space altow'cd, generally cDnsisicd of a combinaiion of the old traditional 
Italian atrium, with certain ideas taken from the Lite Greek houses of 
the Hellenistic world, such as the colnnnadcd court. Besides the city and 
town house, country houses for the summer living of the wealthy and 
farmhouses constituted svcU-diffcrcntiatcd types. In the great cities, where 
a congcstJoii almost modem began to exert a continually growing influence 
on budding types, the individual hcwise had given way even in early imperial 
times to the cmnmunil dwelling or nparimeni house, except for the resi¬ 
dences of the very rich. 

Commctcc and industry also produced several building typcsi—shops, 
markets, shopping centers or bazaars, exchanges, warehouses, and harbor 
works. The old Greek agora and the traditiotial Roman forum, the pnmi- 
Jivc market places where all commerce wait on. were manifestly insuficicni 
not only fur die developed retail trade a great city demands, but also fiat the 
of largc-scalc wholcs.iJe commerce. Thus, two or perhaps Thr« 
quite diHcreat markets opened off the forum at Pompeii, and in Rome 
whole areas were given over to difTcrent kinds of trade. Individual thupt 
grew common, often W'ith resideUKS above, but sometimes combined in 
large buildings wliich form a true shopping Center. Warehouses were 
obviously necessary for the storage of gtxds, and were sometimes given 
grear architectural dignity; and harbor works included not only the building 
of rough breakwaters and piers, but also the ebborate afchitcaural treat¬ 
ment of the embankment of tbe river ji Rome and such monumental com¬ 
binations of dock and mok, ivarchoure and lighthouse, as distinguished 
the great harbor of Rome at Ostia. 

Education, too, demanded its osva architectural forms; and, though schools 
as we know tliem seem not to have existed—elementary educadon being 
brgely a private matter, W'iih teachers Holding their classes in their own 
homes w in the public colonnades of the {onim,—nevertheless the omftiprcs- 
cm of brge libraries open to the public, the furnishing of many 

lecture halls around the great baths, shows the fact that the literacy of 
the Roman civiLzation was widespread ami tlic necessity for adult as well 
as child education fully realized. 

The buildings for public recreation form some of the most characteristic 
of Roman monuments. 'iTiealcrs and amphitheaters were Kanercd far and 
wide over the Roman world, and thtir remuitu today gi%T evidence of the 
care applied to their design and the wealth expended in their execution. 
Typical also arc the gren Roman pobbe baths, the balls of which offered 
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suiih coDgcntnl opportiioJliei to the Roman architect. The luxury and com¬ 
plexity of iJiesc great buildings, with their surrounding gardens £or exercise 
and rest, are eximordiniiry; and when we discover them in Trier, far to the 
north, in Titngad and LeptU Magna to the south, in Paris to the west, 
and in the towns of distant Syria to the cast, we may begin to have some 
idea of the breadth and the scope of the Roman anhi ten kind concepts^ as 
well as of the benelits which the Pax Romana brought even to the bwhesi 
cJtiaens. 

It is in the religious buildings, and especially in the great temples, that 
Rome rvent furthest in borrowing and using forms originally Greek, and 
it is die Roman temple more than anything else which has caused the 
common accusation against the Romans as had copyists, However, the 
aims of Greek and Roman religious architecture were oseniially diderent, 
and to the Roman the court or the forum around the temple, with its colon' 
nadcs and ttt tsonumentai cnimnce, was as important as the temple building 
itself. Moreover, the Roman never compleiely abandoned the old Etruscan 
or Italic temple ooneepiioni; if he failed to prodticc the refinement of the 
Parthenon, if he substituted for the restraint of the Creek form the luxurv 
of the Corinthian nrdcr, if he raised the scale of his great buildings far above 
that which the Greeks would have considered proper, he nevertheless 
achieved a type of monumental gnmdeur which was unique. To the Ro¬ 
man the temples were much more than rdigious buildings to contain a cull 
statue; they were, even more, civic monuments, often consciously used as 
art museums, and containing in their precincts public libraries. 

It was. In fact, in the great civic structures iif Roman cities that the 
Roman ideal can perhaps best be read. The old ItdLc forum became merely 
the center of a great nexus of public structures, just as in the Hellenistic 
world the Greek agora blossomed into the grandeur of the public buildings 
at Ephesus. Pordcocs for public promemade, often surrounding gardens used 
as public parka, were frequcjit, and many of the earlier wealthy families of 
Rome, Ike the Rockefellers today, left private gardens to the city to become 
public recreation grounds, Everywhere in the Roman diy was the pbsh of 
water, for if there was one thing which the Romans seem tn have demanded 
above all it was an adequate water supply, and the great aqueducts of Seville 
or of Constantinople reveal the fact that thb passion was not limited to the 
city etf Rome itself. 

In fact, to (he Roman of the imperial period, the city was apparently 
conceived as a work of art, to be consciously designed and deliberately 
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changed where necessary, for the purpose of constructing an impressive, 
a convenient, ami a beautiful surrounding for the lives of its dtirxns. 

Characteristic of this desire for the ronvenient anti beautiful organ isui- 
uon of the dry are the Roman garrisons and camps. Here if anywhere one 
might have expected mere utilitarianism; ycr how much more was achieved 
in them the ruins themselves tell u*. Founded originally on an old Italic 
conception of town design, these camp® had usually two chief intersecting 
streets, with the rest of the areas divided into careful redangubs blocks, 
llic uld primitive idea seen In the type of neolithic settlement called the 
terrt mate is preserved in thtac Roman camps almost intaa, and shows hosv 
deeply seated in tradition and history tlie Roman search for regularized 
munumentaliiy must have been. At Ncuss, near Dusscldorf, the founda¬ 
tions of die great Roman garrison of Novaesium reveal streets arcaded or 
colonnaded for their entire length, barrack btiiidiogs bid out with an 
almost scientilic convenience for pleasant ventilation, Urge stnrehomes, a 
great bath building, an officers* school, and a monumental ptaetonum 
around a colonnaded court, which served not only as residence for the com¬ 
mander but as a sort of provincial cipiiot. Though only foundations wre 
preserved, die excavations revealed suffeient of the rich archiicciural details 
to show that this military gairison on the German bontier was a pbec 
ivhere soldiers could live in health and a place which must have had a 
dchniic, if highly ordered and monotooous, beauty. 

Nothing is mote expressive of the Roman ideals than Roman dcnnesiic 
architecture. According to Vimivius, each room should be planned fur i» 
specific use, with just exactly the correct ortcncation to gain sun and warmth, 
or coolness, as the ease mi^i be, to give the proper views, and to have the 
simplest connections to other rooms with which it was related. In Urge 
houses this diflercndatioo W'cnt *0 far as to provide for different hving and 
dining rooms for summer and winter, Tlic construction is described with 
a simibr care} the various typrai of masonry wall and the devices used for 
protection against damp or cold are carefully set forth. 

In arrangement, the house which Vitruvius describes is the private house 
of the earlicf Roman period, such as v,v know it from the excavated poriiotvs 
of Pompeii—a house that results from the addition of the Greek colonnaded 
court or peristyle to the earlier Italian central hall or atrimn house, though 
the atrium has now become less a hall than another court. In general, the 
more public rooms surround the atrium, and the peristyle—frequently richly 
gardeocf^-has become the center of bmily life. Bedrooms are usually itnal! 
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and uften tinted uidy by tlieir doonvays, ihc only brge rooms being 
iablMAum or olEciol reception room^ which was placed in the middle of the 
back of thr atrium and usually had a Large windoiv opening on the peri¬ 
style, and the dining hall or irt^hmam. Ofim, csen in modest houses, out¬ 
door dining in iuiraner was provided for by buildkig a stopII iridlnium 
under an aihor in the court or garden. In these outdoor iHdiniy t he coueIics 
arc masonry benches around tlirce sides of an open space in whkh the 
ntblc rises. Careful exoivjation in Pompdi has allowed us to regain not 
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only rh^ plans (if garden beds and the garden pths of ihcse modest house 
coum, hm aUo through ^ study of the carbonized roots a kno\wledge of the 
actual plants ivhich grew thcnfi dut court after court today bus been 
replant^ wjiib the old shrubs^ and a visitor %q such a hcjiise as that of the 
Velii in Pompeii sees now, in its combination nf dowering shruU green 
foliage, and white marble or bronze statuette* und fountain figures, much 
of the urbane and gracious loveliness with which the culiivated Ramans of 
the early Empire liked to siirroimd themselves. 

Such a house a* this rei^uiic$ a brge brtd area, and as the urban popula¬ 
tion grew such areas were no longer avEtilabic except for the Wuscs of the 
very wealthy. The result was a gradual change in living ways, which re¬ 
sembles surprisingly the development in many modern citicj;. It can be seen 
already under way in Pompeii, where house after hotise shows evidences that 
some time before the final catastrophe it had been divided up into sepaiaic 
apartments# Gune was the old amphtude of laxgc courts and great rooms, 
insteadj the growing congestion forced the subdivision of large rooms and 
even the enclosure of some courts. 

The brger houses of the earlier type had almost always mcluded a suite 
of bathrooms for the wanrip cold^ and iteam baths the Romans so lovedh 
As city congestion grew, public baths of greaijer and greutcr size and luKury 
began to be built in ever-increasing uumberst so that the later houses are 
fretjueiuly without any bathing faciliues, die dependence be tug upon the 
large and magnificent public conveniences# \et sanitation was seldom for¬ 
gotten. Water ^vjs piped to individual huu6« in almost all the larger Roman 
communities^ and sewer systems were adequate and highly developed, so 
that every house was furnished with its own private toilets, its own water 
supply and drainage cminectcd to the city system p 

Along with this change from the larger, many-courtyaridcfl housc$ to more 
moclesi abodes of fmallcr artsi went a general change in the architectural 
typcj w'hich can he well seen in a comparison of the smaUei houses of Her¬ 
culaneum with those of Pomptii. The new type, which we might almost 
call the chamctcrisUc^ly Roman [yjJC, is in a sense a reium to earlier Itaban 
forms. In general, the colonnaded court disappears. In mwm like Hercu¬ 
laneum and Osiian except in the Largest houses and in public buildings, 
col umns hardly cxistf and where garden courts 4x:ciir they are tificJi sur¬ 
rounded either by simple rectangular piers* sometimes with flower boxes 
or dwarf wads betweenp nr by continuous waits pierced with large wiiidcnv 
openings m light the rooms behind. In a sense, thb new type of hnuxe, with 
few or no columns, has a strangely modern loot about it. The scale is tisually 
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more that of the modern midence; and^ although the grace o! the eaflicr 
Hellenistic coltmrLidc has disappearedt it b repkeed by a new kind of charm 
based on a greater iniimacy ind the beautiful contrast of folbge and simple 
ivall surtlCL This movcmciit seems tn have occurred at about the beginning 
o£ the second half of the first ceaiuryi for in Vitruvius there b little mention 
of lE, whereas by the time of the dcsmictjon of Pompeii and Herculaneum# 
in 79 AJ3L* it wai well advanced. 

Tlic Romans were great lovers of ftiral living and country scenes# and 
whenever they could afford it nad couniry places In addition to ihdr town 
residences. Moreover^ throughout the length and breadth of the Roman 
Empire there ft-erc thousands of families, many of considcrahk wealthy who 
lived cotircly a country life on great esiaics—^^^hD lived as some of the 
English "counuy families'" do today. These Roman country houses# grouped 
all together under the generic nan>e of iftltat, were of widely differing types, 
which show the eitraordinajy practical adaptability of Roman arrhiteciure 
fo different condi cions and different climates. At one end of the scale were 
the enormous country palaces of the emperors and the great estate owners. 
TItc ViUa of Hadrian at Tivoli was almost a city in itself^ with exquisite 
colonnaded courts, great walled gardens, magniheent triraocs overlooking 
superb views# iwo btge sets of bathing establbhmentt almost of public 
bath icalcf and grounds decorated with fountaijis, temples, and statues^ 
all so varied in character that one could find walks and views 10 fit every 
possible mood. 

Numerous remains of great vilbs in North Africa and Europe show build¬ 
ing groupings of an almost crzmpirablc scope, though naturally of less mag¬ 
nificence' and the way in which the practical needs of a great agricuhural 
establishment and all the amenities of luxurious and gracious living ore 
combined is a remarkable evidence of Homan planning skill. A frequent type 
has a long colonnade, hieing sotuh and if pusdible overlooking a view, backed 
by a narrow baud of rooms—the chief receptiont dining, and living rcpoms— 
and tcnninaicd ai the end by two wings, one of whEch usually contains the 
iTtnre private residential portions^ while the other holds a large stiite of bath 
diaxnbers. In the northern countries# nut only ihe bathroorns arc lic^ted# 
but pracbcally all of the imporrani living rooms. The hcatmg was provided 
for by raising the floor on ^ forest of small masonry postsi a furnace dk- 
charged its smoke and heat diroedy into tbk underHSotir area; and holbw 
vcnical tiles m the walk conducted the smoke and heat upward, finally dis¬ 
charging it above the roof. Thua^ both floor and walls became heating sur- 
faces, and the result perhaps the first highly developed central heating system 
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in history. In these villas, much the same kind o£ ckvelofimcnt was going 
on that had occurred in the city houses—that is, a trend away from the 
columnar architecture of the Greeks, more and more toward sn architecture 
of simple walls and large and ample window areas, 

Pliny the Younger has left us two letters which describe vividly two of 
his country houses. One, al Ldiurentinum, on the sea ^orc, is of Utc more 
Urban courtyard type; the other, in the hills at Tusculutn, is of the long 
narrow type described ahove. li is sigoilicanT in both that the views, the 
beuuty of the luiiuml surroundings, the gardens with their pleasant pbces 
both for winter and summer, and the close relationship of the building to 
iu surroundings arc Stressed even more than the details of the nichitecture* 



The final devclt^meni of the growing cotigestioii of the Roman town was 
naturally the apartment bouse or tenement of miiny stories; and stringent 
legislation governing the heights of buildings, which was enacted by the 
Ruman emperors, shows the ever-increasing scriousnESS of the problems such 
buildings presented. Buildings of four stories were common; si*-, seven-, 
or eight-story buildings seem to have been occasionally used; and a picture 
of imperial Rome would show us large areas filled with apartment houses 
running up sixty or seventy feet into the aif, with brge windows and many 
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halionics—uv>uld iIidw uSp in fau, a picture nut unlike iliai of some cities 
of the present tki)r. 

These apartment Ileuses tvere often built in long narrow blocks called 
itttttJM, luuiiUy two rooms deep, witli stairs at imervab lending fmm top 
to butidm. At rimes arcades occurted on one side of the blocks, furnishing 
passages from which the individual rooms could be entered; at other times, 
die apartments weiuld be entered directly from the stair landings, The con- 
gestinn possible in such crowded rooms may he imagined, and the only thing 
which saved Rome from disaster and pestilence w,is the remarkably camplctc 
sanitary system and die great areas of public open space, which brought light 
and air into die crowded inwiis. tn some eases the amiogements were less 
convenient than those furnished by these two-room-deep insulae. A shop 
building and apartment house lutcovercd on titc slope ot the CapiLoline Hill 
was silt stories high. The Apartments consisted of three rooms each, arranged 
across the building. The corridor tvhicH gave access to the npartmciits ran 
at the back, against the Capitoline cliff, and must have been always dark 
and gloomy. Only the outer room of each apiutment had cxierior light; the 
other tAvo merely had borrowed light. 

It used to be imagined that the poor alone lived in these Roman apart- 
menr houses, and that they were cotmnnn only perhaps in Kntne, Alexandria, 
and one or i\vo of the otiicr largest cities of the Empire, The excavations at 
Ostia, however, show thnt some of die smaller tOAvns as well were cliiedy 
apartment-house tow us, and that even the A%'ell-io-do lived in apartments 
apparently by prefcrcnec. Characteristic arc die luxurious duplex apaitmctus 
in the Casa del Dipinti in Ostk, where the living room and dining room 
were two full floors in height, white the bedrooms iverc but one. These two 
high rooms were coiuicctod by a brcxid passage, from which the smaller 
rooms opened, and the big rooms and the passage alike looked out onto a 
Urge gardened area through windows relatively as big as those in anv 
modern building. These windows were closed in the poorer houses bv 
wooden shutters, and sometimes by frames covered with oiled cloth or 
thin velum; hut glass was used extensively in the more expensive buildings, 
and the use of thin sheets of mica nr gypsum, often transparent enough 
to see through, was extensive. Many fragments of this were discovered in 
the course of the excavations at Ostia. N<« only did buildings have 
.implc light and air through these enomicrtis window .ireas, but they were 
also often provided with projecting balconies for outdoor utting. Pipes 
still existing in the w-alls show that tvater anil drains wck both earned 
up to the upper floors of m least the better-class apanmencs, and one can 
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imagine a prcscnt-tJay family moving inio one of iHcse tui^s and living 
A norma! life with almost llo change of habits or nuUude. 

One quality which sutprhes any careful student of the remains at Ostia 
ur ai Herculdncojiii or who runs through the thousands of pieces of Roman 
sculpture found in France upd Germany, mutt be the extremely high level 
of Roncpn middle-class taste espiesscd in them. In even the simplest houses 
at Herculaneum, the furniture, the bmp stuids, the wall dacoratjons, the 
utensils are lovely jn form and often exquisite in execution Tlw amount 
of furniture was small j bedrooms seem universally to have possessed only 



36. A HIGH-CI^S£ ROMAN APABTMEKT HOUSE OF ti? AD.t THE CASA DEI 
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a betl* n tall bmp stand, and a little lahfc often of marble; yet, if we are to 
judge by the examples found, all three svoujd be works of extreme refine¬ 
ment and excellent design- It is sigpilicant, too, that a grocerV house in 
Herculaneum—with Itis store in front still remarkably preserved with all its 
old store fittings, evcm'to wine amphe^ae in a rack at the side and a great 
jar of beans on the counter,-^!though a small house, has some of the most 
exquisite wall pointings in all the town thus far unearthed- 
The Runuiu, as srildicrs, as administrators, as busine^men, traveled widely 
and naturally tequired inns and hotels, Most of die intis seem to luve been 
simple and crude, like Italian cuuniry Jims ttxlay; bur, at Ostia at lease, 
a large hotel and public hath combined in one structure—perhaps designed 
for the sea captains and traders svho gathered there from all over the Medi- 
terraneaii world—shows that on occaiton more cbbcrate buildings were to 
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be fourkd. In this case-, a square court, surrounded by an arcade^ h bordered 
by two floors of sleeping rooms, the second floor opening out on a balcony. 
The whole is simple in finish, but more than adequale in design and size. At 
the rear opens a large and luxurious bathing esrabbshment. where the tired 
sea captain coidd forget the storms in the tldights of a warm bath, in rooms 
gay with colored marbles, lavish mosaics, and rich wall paintings. As he took 
olf Ills clothes or dressed again in the dressing room, be could read ribald 
sayings attributed apocryphally to famous philosoj^ers^ whose carkattires 
were boldly ^keicbcd on the walls above. Thus there was humor as well 
as ltJ3tury in Rome. 

As mannfacnircrs and craders, the Romans needed large area$ nf com- 
mcfcial building. Shop* were usually ample ronm* opening out onto the 
street through wide arches^ often with a buik-in counter below the arch, so 
that tbc shopper stayed outside on the sidew-alk^ leaving the mterinr free for 
storage or manuracttirc. Wooden shutters closed the shops at night. Often 
the shop was combined widi a mezzanine, wWh had iis owu window 
above die shop a/ch and w^as used dthcr as a residence for die shopkeeper 
or for nddiiiioml stufagc space* Sometuncs, as in the case espedaUy of 
drinking shop®, the counter W’ould be built of colored marbles, setting a 
tradition which seems to have persisted unbroken down to the modern 
sods Enunram; one examiile m Ostia shows the Iincuriuns splendor of 
marble fitments including a little range of stepped shelves for the dispby 
of goods or cup®, which these saloons sometimes adiieved. Herculaneum 
furnishes us with the best-preserved example of a shop of marc pedestrian 
type, in the grocer's shop referred to above, where all it* wooden shelving 
and mck* were xuiiidenlly well preserved to warrant a complete restoration; 
so that roday, tifcx) years brer* one may almost imagine the grocer in his 
white apron lipping up the amphora to fill a customer's pitcher with the 
desired wine, or dipping oui the beans or dried peas from the jar on the 
counter, or turning back to the boxes on the shelves behind to fetch 
the spices for the customer's shopping basketi 

In Rome itself, the conceritraliqti of commercial enterprise led early to 
setting certain area* apart for sped fie types of trade. For cJrample, there was 
a quarief near the Forum on the Sacra Vb renowned for its jevydry shop*; 
another street kmed for ks book pubMting and its copyists; a spice market; 
an<l so on. The entire area at one side of the F<3rum of Trajan wa* made 
into a shcipping center and bazaar, and it* brick buildings rising up the 
hillside, tier on tier, form one of the most impressive bits of anciem Rome 
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Still preserved. In general, this cenler cnnsisis of a sericji of shop anti mea- 
zaDifics opening off strms or lorraccj which coniniandcd lovely vicwi over 
ihc imperi:il fora; but on one of the higher levels a large, wcll-Jighied, 
vaulted lull served almost the purpose of o modem "'arcade," with shop 
□pening off k probdily reserved for more ptrisluihle or more Iiixurlpijs mer- 
chantlise. 

In addition to thd individual shop^ public markets, often sumptuously 
fitted up» bordered the fora of tlic Roman towns. One siilc of die Pompeiian 
fonirp is almost entifcly occupied with three such buildings^ vvhich Uavie 
tentatively been identified as markets for fishi for meat^ and for vegerables. 
ITiesc usually rook tlic form of tin open courtyard where die mcrdiaJits^ 
booths could be set up^ sometimes with a central shrine or eov^cred iiinca. 
The high devclopmenr of commerce in the Rjjman Empire is shown by the 
great Merchants' Exchange at Ostia^ a vast court widi the Temple cf Ceres— 
the gorfiicss of grain—in the center, and with a colonnade around, from 
which opened the booilis of the btuinessmen. In front of each bootli^ xl in 
the colonnade floor, a mosaic gave the name of the dealer or trader embodied 
in a decoroiivc: pattern of ship^ fish, nr Iwbor scenes* Ropcmatcrs, sail- 
makers, beat builders—all arc rcpresentedi and in addilitm office! for the 
guilds or corpomiions of cradees and shipmasters from towns bordering the 
Medilcrrancan all the way from Syria to Spin, Here orders ivcrc given, 
cargoes assigned; here the Spaniard could meet ihe Syrian and the Egyp¬ 
tian, have dealings whh the Roman; here undoubtedly wa* one of the 
great nerve centers by means of which foed and luxuries from all over the 
Mctliiertanean world and beyond came hit the praviskining of Rome and 
the satisfying of its gmwang thirst for the exotic, 

WiirchouscsK too, were necessary for the storage of good^ of all kinds. 
Large areas of waterside Rome were apprcntly lined with thcniT so that 
boats aiming up the Tiber from Ostia and bcithed altmgside a series of 
magnificent scone quays^ of which bfgc remains exists poidd discharge 
directly into ample warehouses—usually ranges of simple vaulted rooms 
opening on an arcade cii onto a long narrow court. Ostia also has similar 
korrtu^ and the general refincmcni of detail, the excellence of construction» 
and the occasion;ii richness of dDdrw;ay show that, to the Roman at leasts 
thole practical neccMitics might be made juM as much an opportunky for 
andiitcctural decency, if not monumental beauty, at the trader''s house itscIL 

The vast sea-borne trade of the Romiin Empire made cLiborate dock 
and harbor works inevitable, in these the Romans followed the lead of the 
Hellenistic world, repeating again and again on a smaller scale the general 
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forms of the phiircr or lighthouse at Alexnndri»^ but carrying even furrher 
ihnn rhe HdlcoLsdc designers ihc careful praaical, and yet monumental 
tfencmeat of molt, pier, and dock building. At Forms, dose to Ostia, first 
Claudius, thcA Trajan, built enormous cudosed artliicbiJ hiirbors> protected 
by ample breakwaters and lined with row^ of well-designed warchoiises, 
broken here and there by temples and adminiitradve buildings. The skill 
of the cngmrxis ia so cdostrueting these as to break the sea, and yet not 



ROMAN SIEUEF SHOWING Tlt£ CLAU13iAN HARBOR OF PORTTUS, (Landims 
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pcrniit gradual silting up or the formation of w'as great, as is shosvn 
especially by the nmiaJiis at Poszuoli cm the Bay of Naples, where the break- 
svaierj inste;td of being sc^lidt is arched to allow the current to sweep through, 
and the harbor is lined by a mole with two sets of arches—the piers of the 
inner set bdng set opposite the i>pcatngs of ihr uuicr set^ in order to 
break the force of beating waves. Novvhrre can the extraordinary coii> 
pkxity# dte “modern** character, of ihc Roman commerdal w'orlJ be more 
clearly seen than in thcAc superb harbor works and the great grain ships 
that sailed bctwTxn ebem^ 

It is kIvc religiotn buildings of Rome whidt have been the chief cause 
of the fashionable indiamcni of Roman architecture as a mere bad copy of 
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tht Greek. Yci, even in the ease of temples, a lirtle exarntnadon will show 
that this accusation is much cxaggcraied, NorimUy^ the Roitiaa temple 
was a dcvebpiTient of the Etruscan temple, and to this origin it remained 
true ii] customarily baviii|; a high podtam, wada ihe temple proper raised 
alxwe ic and approached by a broad flight of steps, and in the face dint 
the colonnndc was primarily an entrance |x»rcJi; only in the mtwe exceptbiul 
cases was the coiona^c carried arouiid the sides as in die normal Greek 
temple* At once this differing composition demanded a different treatment 
from that vvhicL the Greeks gave la ihdr shrines; and many of the differences 
between Greek and Roman work, such as the Ugher pediment usually used 
in the Roman examples^ are due to the different proportions which the 
luiliun scheme developed. 

But manifestly like inllucnce of die Hellenic ^’orld on Roman temple 
design was greai» Situated as Rome was between Einirb and die Greek 
colonics to the sotidi, it could hardly have been otherwise. At the end of 
the Republic, when Roman power was being extended over the entire 
eastem Mcdiicrrancan, the great Temples of Hcllenistk Asia Minor im¬ 
pressed the Romans tremendously by tlicir very size and bvtshne&s. k is 
noteworthy that, of all the temples of Greece proper, die one which hod 
rhe most direct inilucnce on Rome was the huge CoThidiian Tempk of 
Zeus at Athens, a temple already Hcllenisuc in its vast size and the richness 
of its Cjorinlhian order* The problem ol die Roman architect daen became 
that uf adjusting the older Italic forms, a simple chamber fronted by a deep 
porch* to the new magnificence '^vhich they were so quickly learning from 
the Hellenistic cities. This was done by replacing the enrlter wooden con- 
smiaion of die Etruscan temple with masonry, a change wliich kitccd, 
uf course* a cbscr relative spacing of the columns and a redesigning cif 
the entablature to fit the new maierial. As a results cniabbiurcs following 
In their main lin« those of the Greek orders were aiiuosE universally used. 

Wiiii the djjstf spacing of the columns it became more cuatomiiry to 
run the colonnade down the sidej^ at least, of the ecUa; and, since the 
Rom JUS found the added effect of these columnar Hanks pJeasaat^ they 
stiimedmes simulated such side colonnades by pbdng engaged coltnnns 
against the ceUa w'alls even where no side colann;tde oditeJ^ producing that 
type of temple which is technically called psttiJo-pc/iptcfvlt as we can see 
it toeby in the little Temple of Fortune Virilis in Rome and the Maison 
Carrec at Nimek 

The cdla itself always letaintd something of the earlier Exniscan character^ 
and was both wider and rcbtivciy shorter than in most Greek examples, in 
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some ca^ in as \n the Tcrapic of Concord in the Roman Forunis 
ihc dciirc for a wide celb was so gte^t thai tiic porch and main entrance 
were placed on ilic long side of the temple maread of on the short sidc^, dkus 
forming a sort ot T-shaped plan- The inicrtors of these tempies were gener¬ 
ally even more different from the Greek than were the exteriots. The 
Rrjtnans loved brge^ simple enclosed spaces^ and therefore tettded to pro¬ 
duce temple in ter ion; sir etching unbroken (lam wall to wallj though 
sometimes with purely decorative columns placed along the sidcs+ and 
roofed cither with great wooden trusses and a fht ceiling otf in the more 
magnificent examples, with barrel vaults; and the cult statue was sometimes 
given enhanced and climax importance by being pbeed in a great niche or 
apse at the end. 

One element of (he Hcllcnisdc temples profoundly affected Roman 
practice—the custom of placing temples within rcciangubr cobnuaded 
courts;—imd, except where the temple fronted directly on a forum or [Hiblic 
square of senue type, k was usually placed within such an etidosure even 
when the sizes were comparatively simlL This at once gave rise m a formal 
composition of entirely different character from the mforrml Greek 
and led. as the diffcrcucc in plan lypc had led, la a different emphasis in 
the a^rchitixtural tmLmern—more dramatic forcing of the ccuual mds, a 
gtcaier insistence on height m relation to width, and a richness of com¬ 
paratively spnll-scalc carved dccdratijon. designed to he seen from die rcla- 
lively narrow spaces of the enclosure^ Wlwt remains ol the old idea of the 
pure Greek temple^ then^ is only the use of the ''orders'^—the Doric^ Ionic, 
and Corinthian—alt much modified &om Greek precedent by the new 
demandi \y\M upon them^ and aUq perhaps the grucral treatmcni of the 
pediment with in Kulpturc^ Beyond that^ the entire conceptiod b merely 
m tbboraiion of earlier and nacive lemple types combined with a desire 
fur grandeur, learned perhaps from the Hellenistic world, 

Tlwsc temples were used not uoly for rdi^uu* ccrcmontc^j, hut^ even more 
than those of Greece, for museums as welU in addnJoit ro the votive 
□fferinp which decorated the courtyards and the temples thcmsclvcsj they 
frequently conmiued a great wr^ih of ataiuary presented to them fay cm- 
pcftirs or wealthy people and pbeed ilicrc, not primarily for rchgtou^ rcasonsy 
but merely because there they could receive the best public display. 

Throughout ihc Empire^ Roman religion was beginning to lake on a 
more and more purely formal and symbolic character, as the new religions 
from the East—ludaism, CKristbnjtyj MiihriiismH and the worship of Isis— 
became gradually mure popular. The temples of the older gods conunued 
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in ihnugh largely as symbols oiaty^ symlwils of Roimn unlryi but pne- 
ucolly tlicy beamc largely mere places for piauresque public 

pageantry, urul public promenades. Thus the Portico of Octavia, buili as 
a lavish public covered promenade around an ample public park or gardcOi 
cnniained lemplcs which gave it, as it were, some kind of traditjona] reason 
for being; and thus all of the Later imperial fora of Rome itself had temples 
as essential parts of their design. Whai iht later temples lost in simple and 


jfl. TEMPLE OF APOLLO, Pa\fPEn, RESTORED. C^ehiLinifci Pempfi* iff 

rtvcrttil rcligbui ineaning (hey gained in inovasing size ani! imptiificciKC. 
Many of them v?erc dedicated to cmpcrori, for ttnperor worship was the 
great unifying empiional force of the Empire; and the refusal to perform 
sacrifices to the emperur—one of the chief rensons for the persecuiions of 
Christians—was considered in a sense a kind of naiknial treason. Ckirscteris- 
tic of the later nmiples ir the great double temple of Venn* and Rome, built 
by Hadrian, a Vast structure With two cellas back to back, cadi w-ith an 
enormous dntned niche, with a porch all around, the columns of which 
rose to D height of almott sixty feet. Tills strunure was set within a renangu- 
br courtyard, colonnaded itself with column* of more modest scale. «» tliai 
the hulk of the central building rose high above the enclosing wall. 
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Other types of Homan temples differEc! even more strongly from the Greek 
standards. A tradition of round temples^ probably baS4nl on primitive round 
huts, existed from an early period. The Tern pie of Vesta, where the symbolic 
city fire was kept continuously alight, seems m have been always round in 
and as its ligh[ is $ymbulic of an earlier day rtathing far back into 
[he dim pasTp when finr was rare and difficult lo produce^ sq its basic round 
plan may go back to a simtlar antiquity. These round temples were early 
surrounded by cdlunnadcs and rDofod with conical rook of low slopej the 
resultant shape was graceful and had a quality of diann wliicb the rectangu¬ 
lar temples lackcdn Three remarkable examples exist in Rome itself—the 
old Temple of Vesta in d^e Roman Forum, a rnund temple sometimes calk'd 
the Temple of Hercules, and another round temple recently uncmcred in the 
Area Ar^ntina, probably a Temple of Hcrtulcs Gustos. Stih another, 
dating perhaps from the time of Sulb, gloriousiy crowns a clilT in the village 
ii{ Tivoli, and the delicacy of it$ molding profiles and the originajity of 
\i\ cxqnixitE capitaU arc eloquent evidence of the Roman genius for creative 
modiheations of earlier prototypes. 

The greatest of the round temples svas that enormous rotunda which 
Hadrian built on the site of on earlier building of Agrippj‘s--thc temple 
we know today a$ the Pantheon, which still stands, in ;ilmDsE perfect 
preservarionn to reveal not only Roman genius for construetion, in roofing 
this j^o-foot circle so simply with one great dome, but also Roman skill in 
tre:Uing a tremendous ifitedor in such a way as to rmpliasizc both its vastness 
and its unityp Approached by a deep porch^ once covered with a bronze 
vaulted ceiling supportetl on great bronze girders and trirsses, the entrance 
doorway, twenty feet wide and forty high, with its origitmi bronze tiunn 
and tmnsom-scrccn, leads the visitor at once inio the great enclosed space. 
The duck walls required to support the ihrusc of the dome are lightened 
by eight greai: niches, one enmaining the dcK^rivay, the others altars to the 
major deities* and each separated from the central area by a screen of 
columiis. Smaller dtrincs decorate the walls between^ ,ind all the wall surface 
up to die entablature which rum over the columns j$ aheathed in rich 
marbles laid in bcouiiful decorative geometric shapes* Above the entablature 
runs a frieze ouce decorated with j continuous row of sfnall pilasters, instead 
<d the awkward Renaissance fake windows and panels tvhidi now occupy 
tlic area. Above this the perfect hemisphere of the dome sweeps upward, its 
curve emphasized by deep rollers* to a central ocutfff or opening thirty 
in diameter that lights the wlmle^ The magiuficcJit qualiiy ol the resultant 
simple verticnl light, which seems to bathe tW whulr interior so evenly and 
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yet to emph^istze so forwfuUy die shadowed rtc«ses of ihe shrines and 
the niches^ is sometking no photograph or drawing tan rrpjoducu. The 
whnlc shows how brilliantly the Rooaan urchiiccu cipncdvcd and reali7xd 
that quality which we incKlcrns call /fare. It is this qu.iUty of spaduu^iicss, 
ihis sense of enormous areas and great heights* v^'cll lighted and nevertheless 
rlosed in from the weather .mtl the suitouitdings, which h perhaps ihc most 
unique of all Eoman archiicciuriil qiialiLies« It is this which nntie of the 
previoLis architectures had ever approached or |jcrhaps even dreamed of; 
and it Is rhls quality which, working through Byzantine and Romanesque 
architecturep, set all design on a new search for interior ardutccturnl beauty. 

Another quality which the Roman temples show is that called /ffr/e—thar 
is* the correct adiuscment of parts of a buildings and thdt correct decoration, 
in such a way that a building shall appe-ir its true desired sias, A small 
lempk and a large temple can never be similar in treatment^ even when the 
order used is the some. Geiicniily speaking, the smaller the columns, the 
wider rcblively to their I^ight tlwy may be sjjaced; and tiie entire system 
ci carved detail will naturally be different on an order twenty feet high and 
one which rises to sixty feet, for the eye will be able to see in the smaller 
example all sons of delicaie details wbich^ if used merely magnified on the 
brger example, would be woefully coarse. A comparison, for justance^ of the 
details of the little ruund temple at Tivoli and those uf the sixty-foex order 
pf the colossal Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Roman Forum will show 
the delicate and ichned iiiijmacy'^ if one may use $uch a word here, of the 
Tivdi cxiimplci and dsc lavish and deeply carved nrrwnicut nf the otberH 
Raised to the scale of the Castor and Pollux order, tlie Tivoli detail would 
become hrutat and overwhelming; reduced to the smaller scale, the prodigal 
complexity of the large order would be ovcrcbhoraic anti finicking. It Is 
perhaps because of the trecdom in detail olfcred by iht Corinthian order 
that the Romaru preferred it. This quality of a true feeling for scale runs 
through all of the best Roman architecture* frocn small houses up to the tnost 
enormous and m£>numenfal comtrycuons. 

The Romans seem to have produced few spedalixcd building types foi 
educjhoiiLiI purposes. Nevertheless* the average of literacy within tlie 
Roman Empire was extremely higN approiiching modern Amencan stand 
ards. Schools for children were held in fora* in porticoes and colofinadcs, and 
in pdvate houses. Thus^ paintings in Pompeii show clcmemaryrschoot 
scenes going on in the foruiu colonnadc- and tkai it, scraLched 

imcriptlons—on the wilb and piers of (he Fnrum of Julius Caeiar in Home 
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show wrhoui a doubr that ^ school Avas held there, and thjir much of the 
chief teaching thfuiigh the pges of Virgirji Acn^id, lines from which 
ail! (oatched cm the wall to chiidLsh charicters. 

Although thcic is little which can be called truly school or college archi¬ 
tect tire, tile literary vA-^ants of the adult were anlply provided for, and public 
libraries were common demenu of Koman towns, Rome itself liad severaU 
one was Liter made over into the church of Santa Maria Anti qua, and 
even today one may sec the colonnaded court Avhich served as the reading 
rmm, and the haU within^ stirrounxleil hy niches^ which held the bookcases 
where the roLb were kept. The Forttm of Trajan bad twin library rooms 
acfUKs 3 small conn from each other, one devoted to Greek and one to Latin 
literature. The two bcstqjrcserved examples, however^ are in hr-off pfrjvincial 
cities, one in Eplicsus and one in TiingEid in NcFftii Africa, In both, the 
ardiltectttnd treatment is lavish and the scale large. In the Ephesus ocaniple 
the booh storage probably was on two tevcls, with a balcony around the 
room giving access to the upper tiers. The Tifiigad example, like that on the 
fumm in Rrime^ had a cohuinaded reading court in front; in both of these^ 
the readen may have had dimet access to the books. In Ephesus, on the other 
hand^ librarians must have handed the rolls to the readers, for the reading 
area in the wlide center of the hall is dropped stvtTnl feet bcluw the podium 
f’n which the bookcases rested^ this poditim was wide enough to contain 
the bookcases and to allow the librarian co pass in front of them. 

Of buii flings fnr higher cducarion^ iis wt know it, there is no trace. 
Lecture halE existed in ctmtieciion with the public baths and perhaps else- 
where^ blit the famous professors soem usually to have hud their students 
come to their own houses., or else, in exceptional cascs^ they served as 
tutors in the huiiscs of the wcalihy young people. 

The Roman theater av.is manifesily based on the Greeks though changes 
both in dramatic form and stmaural methcxls gave it a quite ciiHerent ex- 
presiom What early Etruscan or liulie tbeaters may have been we do not 
know, but from the very beginning the Roman pbys themselves were more 
human* sometimes mure liumoruus, much more dependent on individual 
action and iudividuaJ gesturt—in a word, more realistic—than the Greek. 
We know of various types of comedy and satire; and the cbssic Roman 
comedies like those of Plautus date from a period ttvo centuries be&^e ilie 
Etnpirev when Roman architecture was still in a crude and transitional 
state. We ktUiWj tiXf^ that the earliest: theaters in Rome rvere of wood* and 
it wa^ not until nearly the end of the Republic tjiac the building of perma- 
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neni stmatures of atone vtaa eonirdered* The old Greek idea of the hillside 
sire ^vas iseldoin if ever adopted; the Roman wi3hc<l his thealtr, whenever 
possible, right in ihe middle of his city. Yei the Greek idea of the gcacral 
curved concentric scats in ruing uers was too pracUca] to be abandoned, and 
the Roman architect was thcicfofe forced to develop ways lif hnlding up 
these tiers of seats. 

Since the Roman plays were essemially human pbs^ of realistic actiaii^ 
there was no need of the orehestni for a dancing chorus and an altar, and 
therefore the area at the bottom of the cun^ed scats w^.% itself given over to 
seating, and the "orchestra scats" became in Rome« as they arc still today^ 
the must discingtiisfeed positions^ Since there was no need of an orchesrra, 
there was similarly less need for the grcml processional entrances on each 
side of the stage, and with these omiited the old Cheek method of using 
more tkau a half'Circle for the seats became both unnecessary and illogiaiL 
Now the acibn was entirely on the fiiagp^ and the best seats were those 
which faced it; therefore Roman thcalcrs always adopted the semidrek as 
the basis of ihetr plan. 

Because the plays had a naturalistic aim* the probleiti of stage background 
began in pby a much grater part in the whole than it had done in Gr™e, 
and accordingly the Roman stage tends to have a high wall at the back, 
completely shutiuig out anything beyond, projecting clcoicnts at the side 
taking rhe plate of the nnxlern wmgs^ and sometimea even a roof [roverlng 
the stage portion^ The back wall hccamc a pbte for esuberant architectural 
display, usually with two tiers of columns over each other, a meat intricate 
and lavish adornment of pedintents, curved ai^d straight, aud richly carvctl 
entablatures, which were a decoration pure and simple against the great 
structural \vaiL To give ai least symbolically the idea of naturalistic cn- 
viforunenu a ortuiin amount of painted scenery was used, and the idea o£ 
the stage curiaki was intrpduoed^ hi Roman theaters the curtain was bfied 
from below to close off the dropped to open it; the svide crack 

in the floor and the stone bases fur the machinery to work it arc still clearly 
evident in the front of the stage of the theater in Potnpeij. Painted sccncrr 
usually took the form of a seeks of uianguLir prisms of osiusiderabLc heightj 
erected at the sides of the stage and so arranged that they could be turned. 
These were so pbnncd that when they wttc turned at a certain angle their 
edges almost touched. Each side of the pjiam could be painted with its sec- 
tioii of a different scene, so that by merely turning the prisms three different 
sets could be produced^ 

IE the stage element oE the Roman theaiei, with Its great height and its 
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rich archhcciur;il ^idointnciit. was 1 different ihing Erain the Greek« the 
audience ponion was even merre so. For the supp^iit of thiis halE cone of 
masonry seats* high above ihe ground, produced difHcLilc and complicated 
stmetiira] qiiestions;, and morcof^cr the poblcm of getting several thousand 
people from the itrcets to thdr seals conveniently and in an orderly manner 
made the careful study of stairs and csiits a prime necessity* The general 
system adopted was to support the seats on a series of walls mdktiitig out 
from the CenteTi and to connect the various wedge-shaped iections so dc- 
vdopedt al least on the outside face, by a continuoits vaulted passage ron- 
ning around the whole semicirck, so that stairs could be conveniently 
arrangctl in the spaces between the radiating walls; and^ in order to make 
enlrance and exit simple and to distribute the crowds easily, die otiiside 
circumfertntjal corridor frequently would be in two stories. To give ample 
enirauces and cxirs on the ground floor and to light die vvholc great area 
under the scats on both floors, tbc outer corridors w^crc opened tu tlic air 
by a continuous series of open arches. In order to buttress the nutward 
thrust of the vaults of the corridors, the outer pjcrs were thickened by apply^ 
tng engaged eulumni or projeoing square buitressea to their outer sides. 
These In turn carried entablatures running eoniinuously around the build¬ 
ings thus giving restful horizontal lines as well qs expressing the various 
floor levels of the building corridors. 

Within the rcctangfei formed by these columm nr buuresses and the 
entablature were the open arches leading iOt and so was developed one of 
the most characECrktic Roman architectural features^ the so-called Roman 
arcade—that a succcscuon of arches with engaged coltimtn or pibsters on 
the piers betwecci them, carrying cutabta[tires which tun continuously over 
the arch tops. Sometimes* to lie the arches into the rectangular composition, 
horizontal impost jnofdings ciccur at the arch ^prmgSp and the key blocks 
of dte arches are projected and carved. This airangemcnc has been much 
critirized as illogical^ yet. when the buttressing funabn of the projecEing 
columns or pilasters is realized* and when ihe problem whidi the designers 
£accd in theater and amphlthcaLcr design is understood, the logical t|uality 
of this tttazmenE, at least in this use, may be cosily appreciated, Tlie mag- 
niiiccnr arcades of the Theater of Marcellus in Rome, curving so majcsticaliv 
and simply round the curve of the semicircubr theater, still stand to attest 
the unmistak^ihk grandeur which the Roman theaters possesseti. 

The stage elements have suffered much more from the passage of time. 
Tilt great walls of die theaters at Orange, in France* at .\spendtis, in Asia 
Minor, and elsewhere itill stand at their original heighU oJdiough completely 
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Stripped of their early rich architectural decoratiortT but many details of the 
t>'pic4U architectural ornament have been preserved in a much ruined com 
didon. The columns of the stage of the Theater of Taerminaj in Sicilvi are 
□mong the most picturesque of Roman rums anywhere. 

As Roman imperial life progrcssedi the popularity of Uic theater was 
seriously threatened by the growing pjssian for athletic games and chariot 
races; hence the growing imptirtancc pf the amphitheater and the hippm 
drome or circus. The amphitheater is a characteristic ttalbn and essentially 
a R<inian building, designed for gladiatorial eombatSp lights between wild 
beasts^ and battles between wild beasts and gbdiaTots. Smcc such spectacles 
needed no bactground> it was logical to place the spectators all around; and 
from an early date such structures, rnugHy dliptjcd in shape, were huill, 
of wood^ in Rotnan tow^ns. to the last century BjC., these wpodeti structures 
began to be repbeed hide by little by permaticot buildings of stone, with 
the seats supported and the entraiKcs and exits arranged much as has already 
been described for theaters. Sometimes^ m the smaller and more primitive 
towns* the amount of stone required was vastly reduced by excavating ihc 
arena area considerably below the surface of the surrounding grounds and 
using the material to bank up around to receive the higher scats. Such was 
the basic construction of the exisiing amphitlieatei- of Pumpeih ^ttd su^h 
seem to have becu most of the provincial aniphitheatcrs like that at Sit- 
diescer, in England. 

From the purdy aesthetic point of vkw^ the amphitheater, both Inside 
and out, because of its absolute continuity of curve, had a power ^uid a 
luiiry whicli the semicircular theater could never quite achieve^ and it is no 
accident that the great Flavian Amphitheater built by Vespasian and Titua 
on the site of part of Heroes bintasdc palace, the Golden House, lias re¬ 
mained for ccniurits perhaps the most famous Roman ruin in all the 
Empire^ The Colosseum* as k Is called, is 615 feet long and 510 feet wide, 
with an arena 281 by 177 feet. Present estimates are that i| sealed about 
5apoo {Kopic. Naturally, few of the proviniiiial amphitheaters aitaitked any¬ 
thing like this siae; yet even in comparaiivdy small towns they were im- 
portam and monumental edifHX!^ designed to seat, it would si:cm, almost 
the entire population of die tomu 

These Roman amphitbeatm arc Impressive nni only because of their 
cremendpus mass^ iheir long lines of Roman arcade marching around the 
builduig, and their tier on tier of siooe scats, but also because of the cLd>* 
oraic arrangements often found beneath the nrena floor to house the cages 
of wild beasts and to allow their sudden and dramatic introduction into 
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the arena. Thus, the floor of the amphltheiter at Pomtoli consists of a brge 
number of imps, one set compkiely ringinji the outer edge of the iircna, 
mhers di^ibutcft in the more central p^tm, while down the muin axis nim 
a long narrow opening!, originally covered by a movable wooden door. The 
Cojoascum Iiad a sitniWly elaborate system of undcrgrotind passages and 
cells. In every case sn oiucr wall separated die armii proper from the lowest 
seats, ;ust as is found today in the Spanish bull rings. Tt^e interior aspect 
of one of these may best be seen in the sections of the ranked seat^ of the 
amphiiheaier at Verona^ ^vhtrt the entrances and exits, dnsely spaced^ arc 
perfectly preserved. The Colosseum ai Rome has been used as a quarry for 
ten eenmricst but brge sections of it still stand in such perfect preservation 
that its entire system of corridors running arotmd the building and of cn- 
mmec stain can be easily scen^ 

The great circuses or hippodromes of Rome were as grand in scale* though 
entirely different in plan. Long narrow areas, straight at the two sides and 
curved at one end* formed the basis of dse plan. At the end opposite the 
closed semicirctibr curve were pbeed the stalls from which the chariots 
were teleased at the beginnitig of a race; and dnwn (be center, ihnugh not 
exactly parallel to the axis* hut designed as to equahze the chances of aU 
the cluriotSi was huitt a dividing line, the with curved stone uprights 

at each end to mark its termination and the turning point of the racecourse. 
Around this racing area rose ihc scots, straight along the long sides and 
curving around ilte semidrcular* These were often held up by a itructural 
systtm similar to diat used in the theaters and amphitheaters, although, be¬ 
cause there vrcTc not generally as many tiers from top to bottom as in the 
shorter amphitheaters* the itructural parts svoc not so large. ScHiietimes, as 
in the Circus Mas^mus tn Rome!, ^ triumphal arch marked the center of 
the curve and broke the coniinuJty of the whole- 

In some ways the most typical of all of the Roman buildings for public 
recfcatton were the public baths, which rose in all tbe towns of the Roman 
Empire frtJtn the Tigris to the Adamic and from the Sahara to the RliJneH 
Bjihing os an art and a pleasure as well as a necessity has been s common 
pbcnomcnon of life in the eastern Meditcririnoan through at least three 
milknnb. The pabces of Crete had cUboratc bathing equipment, many of 
the Greek palaestrae were furnished with hadis, and Greek vase paintings 
occasionally show bathers enjoying the }ets of ivater potinng out on tiiein 
from spouts above^ In the Hellenistic period* the elaboration of baihing wem 
oa apace^ and certain buddings with round rooms—which seem to have been 
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used for hot bathi—foreshadow the later dcvelopmcociS which the Roroan 
Empire wai to mahe. 

The earlier Ronain baths wcfc simple^ usu^y coosisdiig inereiy of a 
group of two or three rotMis for the ptoper oold aiid hoi tcmperatiirti re¬ 
quired by the Roman badiiiig technique^ often IncoTSoratcd as an e^soitial 
pari of private Imusa; but^ by the middle of the fiirist century e.c^ Pompeii 
had at least iwo pidjlic badis, in which the evolution of this earlier scheme 
had gone much further* In thescj a dressing frxHU with cubicles for the 
bathers" clothes was added; the rooms uvere made large enough for use by 
considerable numbers of people at the same time, and were richly decorated 
with mural paimiiigs and plaster reliefs. Moreover, in addition to ihc bath* 
rooms themselves, ihcrc was 3 colonnaded court for outdoor cscTosCt an 
daboniic public toiler, and in the Stabian Baths a I urge outdoor swimmiag 
pool. In both of these Pompeiian examples there arc two sets of bathrooms, 
one larger and richer than ibc other; the smaller set was undoubtedly de¬ 
signed for women. 

Even at this early date rhe arrangements for heating the rooms and 
furnishing hot ^vaicr were already femarkably complete. Separate service 
entrances and courts gave access to the furnace> from winch flues led to the 
luider-flocr spaces and wall Hues, which hove been described before. This 
whole system was called a AypocdustM The same service area also contained 
an elaborate water heaicri with three storuge tanks so arranged that water 
for the cold, the svarm, and the hot baths was always available. The piping 
arTnngcments of these heaters show at least an clancntary knowledge of 
the theory of water drenbtion through temperature change. 

The bath suiies themselves consisted of a dressing room or apOfiytaimn; 
a tepidariant or warm bath, which was usually the LirgM-t room and served 
as a sort of lounge^ the ftigidaritimt of cold bath, iti ihe earlier examples 
usually a round room containing a large round stepped basinj and the hot 
bath, or ^aitdaiium, often mode with an apse end lo contain a shallow basin 
of almosi boiling hot water. All bier baths, however gorgeous in archi¬ 
tect oral treatmentj are merely dcvelopincnts of this system of rooms* 

The earlier Pompeiian baths are casual in plan and without deftniie ex- 
lericir architectural effect; undoubtedly the last century of Pompeii found 
them old-foshiDncd, for at the time of the destruction of the city a vast new 
group was under consiruccion, in wliidi the same elements appearp but 
arranged with conscious attention to monumental symmetry and richness 
of exterior design, and, most revolutionary of all, furnished with the large 
winduvk'% which were more and more coming into use. 
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Under the Empire, public bathing had become such a passicn thai the 
public baih added to its functioiu those of a modem club or even a lyceurxu 
They were prefetabty set in siiablc gardens, with ample sptice for both 
quiet strolling and violent rmercise. Tltc old repidarium was magnihed into 
A vast centfaJ lounge. Small rooms conentning separate baths for more 
private use were added, and often the whole was surrounded by s group 
of rooms for lectures, poetry readings, or group meetings. As emperor suc¬ 
ceeded emperor, frtpm the time of Titus onward, each seems to have tried 
To outdo the other m the size, magnificence, and Itiaury of the bath build¬ 
ing which he presented to the city, until the climax was reached in the great 
Baths of Diocletian, the ruins of which stretch over so many blocks near 
the present railway station, and the central halt of which still remains as 
the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, refurbished and decurated fay Michel¬ 
angelo, w'hilc its vast exedra at one side of the garden is recalled by the 
great curves of the Piazita tltil' Ewtlra which is built on its foundations. 

Nor svcie these large and splendid buildings limited to the dly of Rome 
itself. In the gardens of the amiy Museum, in Paris, the great vaulted halls 
arc parts of the baths built dicre by Maxetitius. Still further north, at Trier, 
colossal remains still exist of a magnificent bath structure which rivaled in 
elaborateness some of those of Rome itself- In North Afrka, both Timgad 
and Lepris Magna had thermae which, though smaller, were equally 
luxurious, 3i lavish itt their decoration, and designed with as sure a sense 
of straightforward architectural form. 

Certain great changes of form dincrentlate these later imperial baths from 
tlie earlier type we have seen in Pompeii. Instead of the small round ftjgi- 
darium, there b usually a huge rectangular stvimmuig pool, sometimes 
covered by a great flat ceiling. Instead of the simple dressing room there is 
frequently a whole suite of rooms, ohen doubted, one set at each of two 
side entrances; in the Baths of Ciracolta these were on two floors. One en¬ 
trance, W’iih its suite of dressing rooms, may have been for women and the 
other tor men, fnr during the greater part of the imperial period mixed 
bathing was the rule. Instead of the earlier simple calidarium there was 
often an ennmmus room, with very thick walls and constderabie height; 
in the Baths of Caracalla. perhaps the most famous of all Roman baths, ihb 
took the form of a va^ domed rotunda, which almcnt rivaled the Pantheon 
itself. In such an esiablishintnt the Rom.m could qaend almost the entire 
day meeting friends, talking, Uscening to the latest literature or the buai 
gmsip, attending lectures by the most famous rhetoridaiu, playing games 
or numing raeo, and finally climaxing the whole with an actual bath pme- 
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CSS that ww almost idqmjcally liic that of the modern Turkisli bath— 
warm ro<]m> cleanaing, steam room, and plunge. 

Anchiteciutiilly these vtist structures are particularly expressive of the 
Roman gentiu for integrating the practical, the necessary, and die beautiful. 
Their great rooms arc all vaulted tn masonry, tind the use of ititerseciing or 
groined vaults allows large window areas high up in the wall, thus flooding 
even the central part of these buildings with light. Naturally, such enormous 
vaults exert conespondirtgly huge thrusts, and these arc abutted by cross' 
buttress walls, which are always cleverly placed » as to serve as the most 
natural partitions betw-een adjoining rooms or recessves. Thus the masonry 
Works, as it ivcm, In tvs'o ways—^is dividing partition arid as buttress. 
Aesthetically the interrelation of oil of these greiit vaults, clcrestoty windows:, 
arched and vaulted recesses, niches, and small moms is marvelously con¬ 
trolled, with a most knowing placement of the doors in such a way that the 
natural progress threugh the building not only gives otic convenient access 
to the necessary areas in the right order, but also offers one a superb series of 
aesthetic experiences, all of them related to each other, each leading Ititu 
the next, and all developing inevitably to the great dimax of the tremendous 
space of the centra! tepidarium lounge, with its rich marble and sweep¬ 
ing vault liigh overhead, its matblc^eathcd wills, and the columnar screens 
which, separate the ccniral area frran the side bath recesses, and with great 
diagufial shafts of sun shootmg down into it through the grilled cleitatory 
windows above. 

tn other W'ords, in these buildings the Romans developed the science and 
art of p/jijmirg—that is, the organization of interior spaces, not Only for 
praedcaS but also for purely artistic reason*—to a degree iliat had never 
been reached beW. It is in thew buildings liiat the great triumph of Roman 
architecture as an architecture primarily of space can best U realized. 

This Roman genius for space wgamzatinn made them particularly adept 
and particularly eager in their civic architecture. As an organizer, the Roman 
was bound to have the concept of the city as a single great organic whole, 
both pracDcalJy and acsdicilmUy; and whether the Roman was building his 
cities anew^-^ in the case of ihe great military colony of Timgad—or 
merely building and rchuildiug within cities already eitistent—as in the case 
of Romc^-onc can always see this desire for coherent organization, fnr inte¬ 
gration of many elements into one great oemposifinn. Great areas of Rome 
were made and remade; slums were wiped out and replaced with fora and 
monuments; and, if Nem took over large areas pf the most valuable tmd 
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in Rome to create the Golden House and ii$ juri-ountling his suceessons 
with ct{ua! (mncnty tore dawn what he had built and gaye Jt back to the 
citizens Id the form of the Colo^scum^ gteai batlis^ and additional open 
spaces. One hai only to look at 3 pbn of the Roman fora to realize that 
each* ahhough a imit in itself, has a spatial lebtionship to those next it; 
so that the dtizen of, say, the time of Trajan, strolling from the Roman 
Forum into that of Nerva, then into the Forum of Augustus, and trom 
that in turn into the great area of the Forum of Traian, with its tremendous 
colonnaded basilica across the end, was having an experience rimilar in 
kind to that of the mari who walked through the great rooms of the Roman 
baths. 

When 10 this series of Unperiat fora we add the superb temples with 
their surrounding courts that crowned the CapjEoliiie HiH* so brilliantly 
and picturesquely framed by the simple arcades of the Tabularitmi, and the 
group of imperb! residence on the Palatine Hill, part of which ai ItsiSt 
were more for public use than for residence^ some idea of the magnificence 
ol the Roman conceptions of civic art may be gained, tf to this central 
group one adds ihc vast areas of garden porticoes, the great bridges which 
spanned the Tiber, and the ebborate embankment works whkh confined 
its swift waters, one perhaps niXy wonder at the amount of absoluiely free 
and public civic beauty and open space the Roman dtizm bad for his enjoy¬ 
ment. He might sleep in Jt slum five flights up, but almost all of his leisure 
hours could be spent^ if he wished/tn pubjk pbces of a beauty, a variety, 
anti a grandeur that fow other dvilizatiooA have ever equaled. 


Chapter 9 


PROVINCIAL AND LATER ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE cxtr^orclioary ad^iptnbility of lh< Romani is reflected io ihe wide 
variations between the buildings which they built in one part of the Empire 
and thoie constructed m another. At its height, its climate range was greater 
than that even of the ftiodertr Uniced States, covering tlie iiopical river 
valleys of Asia and the Nile, the deserts and shores of North Africa, the 
mixlerate climate of the Mediterranean coasts, the rains and the cold of 
central Europe, the fogs and Atlantic storms of the British Isles, And, as 
the climate varied from place to place, so did the available building 
rtaU, Though Roman architecture in Italy was dependent on brick and 
concrete mailc from volcanic possolana. pozzobna cement was umvaiLible 
in large Kctlons of the Roman Empire, and brick clays were not to be 
found in other large areas. Naturally aidtitcctural fonns could oot hdp 
revealing both difference in climate and difrcrence in materials: the Roman 
bouse in Britain or on the banks of the Rhine was a different r hiiTig from 
the Roman house in Africa or Syria, And the imaginatitin and logicality in 
Roman design is clear in these differences. It was this quality of being 
designed always tn terms of site, climate, and material which enabled Roman 
architecture to endure for tbree centuries and to leave behind it an induEticc 
that has modilied nr formed almost all the building of the Western world, 
until the nineteenth century and the coming of iron changed the whole 
building conception. 

In the heavily forested northern European povinces the Roman builders 
made gcnenitis use of the wood which was such a natural material there. 
Walls, wherever possible, they liked to build of stone or brick, but the 
columns of Italy were froquendy replaced by wooden posts in oorthem 
buildings. Tlte vilLu were designed with the most careful reference to 
orientation; usually a cotonnule Or piazza stretched along the south side 
of the bouse, and large window areas were used to catch the utmost sun. 
OxasionaUy hardened nuggets of once-melted glass found tn the ruins of 
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vilLu that had burned ihow^ Ehai soitif at Irasi ftf these windows had been 
glazed with gLiss. Heating was airoigcd hy typical Roman h>'pocaiist 
tncthodfi> often in the more northern vilbs built under al) the living quarters. 
Inst as the Romans liked' masonry walls, so wlterevcr possible they used 
tiled Eoofs; but remains in England and nonhern Francet well as carved 
repmentatiaRS* show that on nccHisinn wood shingles, flat stones set like 
slate, and even thatch were all empiDyed. These great provincial Roman 
estates usually contained not only the hou:^ itsdf, srjmetitncs biiiit with a fore- 
coun, but also a large gioup of hrm buildinpi ufteri set in another enclosure, 
and at least in some cases, as wc know from ihe villa at Anthie in Belgium, a 
formally arranged gxotip or village of workshops and teitants' houses. 

eremng to see how, cK^casionaily, even ihe earlier typically "bar- 
aiLTian types of building mfluenced Ronun building, and same of die sim¬ 
pler structures were merely somewhat Romanized versions of the grcac 
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iinglc "hall" schema so frequently found in earlip' b^rU'iri^n buildLngi, 

But if this work is thus susccpribJe to local varbtEon, it remains never¬ 
theless consistently and recognizably Roman—Roman in its proportionSi in 
its search for classic regularity and ordcfp and in its use of Roman moldings 
and even the ordent though sometimes but crudely executed. Roman, too, 
were the general systems of walJ painting, and especially the widespread use 
of rkhp even magnificent, mosaic Boon; andt alike m Engbndp in France* in 
Syria, and tn Africa, the gorgeousncsi of these flftorings is our chief evidence 
of the livislincss of the Roman villas which had contained them. It is as 
though it was in these floors that the builders wished to expend thrir 
greatest efforts, and skilled mo^Echts from the Mediterranean must have 
l>ccn htisy and prTjsperous inhahitants of almost aH the Roman to^vns, 

Naturally there are but few remains of the ancient wooden architecture 
of the Rommi provincial towns. We know the skill of the Roman arrhitcas 
from various detailed dcscripiion^ of their great bridges, like that which 
Caesar threw across the Rhinci bur fottiinatejy same rcprcseniaLEons of these 
wooden buildings are preserved in the reliefs which the Roman sculptors 
made to celebrate their conquesits or tci mtrmorialijae their dead. Especially 
[nlerestiitg is ^ view o( a provIncLal Roman town on the banks of the 
Danube shown on the Coluirm of Trahan, in which we ra-n sc^ only 
the wooden “blackhouses"' of the fortifications, but also, dearly carved, 
wood-liraccd houses within I he wralls, luid, moist extraordinary of all, a large 
wooden amphitheater with its construction of grear compound pcuts> hori¬ 
zon td girders, and diagonal braces most clearly indicniedH 

The temples of Roman Gaul and Germany wenc diiferent fmin those 
of Italy as were the hotisei^ and show clearly the superb Roman talent for 
aynthcsbdng their own culture and 6 eir own religion with those of niJier 
peoples, llius the characteristic northern temple w-js a square huildingp 
olicii of almost tower type, with a lo%ver colonnadr, and frequently with 
wooden post* suiraiinding it on ali four sides. This in turn w^as set within 
a prccuict or court* generally square but sametimes circular, and the w^hok 
IS obviously merely a Romanised espressinn of much uiGre primitive shrine 
types. Examples of temples of tliis type are common in many pans of France 
and in Germaoyp 

The ben-koawm Roman tnwm tn England, that at Silcheslcr, shows a large 
^rCA enclosed within the rectanguLir walU and a plan manifestly based 
originally on the Roman camp. In the ameer was a forum, bordered as usual 
by the eommandiitg ofllccr** house and dit govenunent center, temples, 
and a market. The rest of the site was covered with private houso^ in 
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gentry I widdy spaced m that cadi musE have hnd a large garden area— 
5amcumc$ aJiUDsi a little larxn. There W3i$ abo an amphitheater^ in this 
case fjormed by excavating a tcDlca) aren in gentraliy flat hmd and tising 
the c)tcavatcd material to raise the surrounding banks. 

The life which was Uved in tlicse Roman provincial towns svas a busy» 
esseniially peaceful existence based on agriculture, commerce, and manu¬ 
facture. Many phases of it have been prcOTved to tis wkh almost phtjlo- 
graphic accuracy on the Roman tomb carvings which arc numerous through 
France and Germany, Here we can sec the family puny sitting around the 
supper table, in chairs more like Windsor chairs than those we know from 
Pompeii. We can see the lady of rhe house m a luxurious wicker armchair* 
We wjich the shopkcepci pointing up lo the stores of goods oti his shelv'cs 
widi on inquiring glance ai the customer, Wc pce the boys at sduaol, and 
in one wc can even see the librarian reaching for the roll on the shelf in 
his library. In general this provincial sculpture, like much of the provincial 
ermLEncjU, h crude in execution, and ihe Roman acanthus Icsaf has sullered 
many strange changes; yet the spirit behind the whole h essentially the 
spirit of cultivated Rome; and rhe changes sire significanti because so many 
of liiem reveal search for a tecdom in decorative treatraent that giv^ 
deBnitc prambe of the Romanesque forms which were to come in the same 
countries a few centuries lotw. 

In south France—Provence and Savoy^he piaure is esseniioUy diffcrcnL 
Here the Roman provicicci wTte in a region much uf which liar! bc?eii 
settled by the Greeks ccniuHc? earlier—areas ah^dy enjoying a high degree 
of civilized and essentially classic culture- Moreover, instead of the forests, 
the river valleys, and the meadows nt ihc north, one has the stony mountains 
and the great fcrrility svhich ckiractcrtzes the Rivi<fra, Here, the Romati 
buildings arc of siocie and the ornament of a delicacy^ and finish rivaling, 
if not exceeding, that of Roman itself- The pcrfeciion of the dcmLl and 
the beauty of rhe forms of the Maisoii tlarree at Nunes, with its delicate 
yet lavish Girinthian tender* have made it deservedly one of ihe most famous 
ebssic temples. 

The use of stone as the chief building material caused changes both in 
constnictton and in oTnamcnl. Nympliaeum at Nunes—EOmctimcs 
called the Temple of Diana—has a semicircular stone vauli which b a re¬ 
markable adaptation of design to raatetial- It consists of a series of stone 
aichcs or ribs, each of which could be built separairly with the some 
centering. On their ouier sides arc rested stone slabs, bridging frotn one 
to ihe neit, which could be jolacrd without any centering: at all- Under 
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each rib, at the sides, there is a column, set dose ihc wall, which gives 
actual and apparent supporu and the whole has a richly rhythmical elTect 
that is essendaliy the result of iis brilliant construction. 

The hardness nf the sionc led to a general slmplili^iailon and Rattening 
of dccnraiive detaih and a general economy in its use, but with the gitatest 
free imagination in pbdng. Especifllly characteristic is the use of small 
orders—either engaged cclumns or pilasters—as mere decorative fratnes 
iiTound a large and rimplc arch. 

North Africa wa^ one of the wealthiest and most prosperous of ihe Roman 
proviaecs. With j climntc quite different from the aridity tliat rules rodiy, 
it was extremely prodttetive, and the wealth which flowed into Jt gave 
rise 10 Roman cities of unusual ipletidor. Two of these, Timgad and Leptk 
Magna, have been excavated with some completeness; and, ahhough both 
were cities of no especial fame, founded tiifMiesdy enough ai v'ctcrans" coin- 
nies;, they had both by the end of the third century come to liavc a magtiifi- 
ctocc of architectural adornment mi of all proportion to their stze, Timgad, 
."tgnbrly planned on a rccianguLu basis, contains a brge CDlonoaded forum, 
various marvelous temples, one of the most beautiful of Roman public 
libraries, and twt 5 hath groups of almost Roman size. The houses art all 
built around colunnaded courts, and the general impression is that of a dry 
of both wealth and charm. Lcpiis Magna is especially famous for its mag^ 
nificent thernuae. 

In bcfcth of these, as in other North African towns, the mDnumenial 
architcatirt U purely of stone, although wcxkI muse have been used as the 
zxiofing and floor material for most of the bouses, vatilts being rescared 
for thermae and temples. The North African stonework is larger and grander 
than that of south France. There is in it all a certain bravura and daring 
which perhaps expresses the character of the inhabitants; sometimes there 
is abouc it a hint of the Dverostcnutious, the Tlic bvishness 

of the North African mosaic flcwrs is famous. Chiefly of the third and 
fourth ccmuryi they are more naturaliftk than m most or her parts of die 
Roman Empire—full of views of buddings and even complete landscapes 
of rivers with their sboreSv the roaming animals, and all sctrts of peciple 
doing all sum of things. As decorasions they arc prfJ».ibly inferior to the 
moiT fortnalizccl patterns frequent elsewhere; yec, like the stone ordiiteetUTC 
Itself, they have a certain verve which h delightful. 

In Syria and the shores bordering ihe eastern Mediterranean generally^ 
the purely stone atchiiecture of the Romam produced perhaps iis most 
successful, as well as its most colossah achtcvcments. In this fcgion stone 
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was tin? natudJ material net ortly for walls^ CDlinnm, and vatilri, but evta 
in some cases for floors and roofs as well^ owing to the Lek of suitnbdc 
building timber. Hcnc^ the old HtllcDisdc ideas of grandeur still 
persisted undinuned, and to them the Roman Empire wiih its budding 
skill and its wealth brought merely new meins of producing regal mag- 
luhcence. The temple group at Baalbec (the azicieni HcLiopolis) was a 
combination of great courts» a tremendous prtjpylaca, ^d enomiotis temples^ 
so bvish and so huge, and yet t=ssenuaUy m disciplined and powerfully 
designed^ that ir may >vdl be regarded as one of the climax productions 
of the Roman genius. Begun by Hadrian, this group represents what might 
be ciUcd the Baroque perJtxi in Roman archiieciure. The w‘alli ore aLmn^iit 
cveryT^'here decorated wiih niches bet ween the great pibstcra or columns 
which rise from ground to top; and each niche^ often crowned with a shell 
tup, is bordCTed in tum by its own pair of columns or pilasters and capped 
by a pointed or cm^cd pediment, Kimettmcs bmken in mie Baroque fashion h 
T he scale is superb^ and chc temple iisdf and the exedros whidi project 
from the surrounding court were all vaulted in solid cut stone^ carved with 
the richest 0/ ornamented coffers. Tlicfc setm^ in fact, a kind of m^alo- 
mania over the enciie enneeption, whJth would he repellent were not the 
basic elements so thorOLighly iiucgrarcd—a megalomania which extended 
even lu ihe size of the individual stones, for the foundation of the temple 
contains three great nones, ite brgest of which is nearly sixty feet lung. 

YcL though thi$ group was unique in ils colossal size, the some ideals 
of monuiucnral grandeur show in almost all the Roman work so widely 
scattered through the Syrian countries. Cplcmnades decoraced the entire 
length of the important sirecis of many towns. Templts were preceded by 
profusely decorated couns, and approached by imposing Righes of steps, 
The town of Cerasa, wirh its main street oolonnaded from end to end^ 
interrupted by impressive galcwayi and piybns at the main ^ect inter- 
secrions, and opening at one end into a large oval coinruiaded forum, b 
characteristic. In Syria generally^ during this period, the orders were used 
with csscniial cnirtcleesi^ yet changes in mtaor details from the srandards 
of Italy are obvious. The orientaj i;onccptinit of deenration as a matter of 
surface ornament is everywhere apparent; and, instead of the full and 
varied relief of the best ornament of Rome, one has, a^in and again, 
camplex lacelike patterns of leafage at ^mall scale, with all the raised 
portions coming our to a plane and the background deeply cut away to 
give black shadovi^. 

As the third ^md fourth centuries went on, this Syrian tendency toward 
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(change from Roman idcab became greater and gteaicr. Band after band 
of iniTtcate carving cuts across the earlier clear turfaces of ibe true clasiic 
forms. Molding profiles become flatter, in order to carry their surface decora,* 
tion. Sometimes in the work of the fourth century the place of earlier 



4t. RCMAK mtPU- AT NIHA, SYRIA; INTERIOR, REVOKED. (Rrcnckcr and 

Zichkmcluiwui! Tzmpit ht Synpn^) 

pmicctitig mDldiDg^ h tnkcfi by a $crics of indied band-s, hardly br^mg 
the surface of the mIL Evm the capita! itself diangcs^ often becoming 
flatter in contour, with the letvci more closely forced agaiMt the central 

bell and tomelimes all curling slightly out. in the same direction as [hough 
blown by (be wind. 

The basic conceptions were d liferent, too. Even such temples as those 
(]| Biuilbec, while on the outside resembling the pedimenicd, coloamidcd 
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icmptes ol the cLtsw world to the west^ within have quite 3 different 
nspect. The influence of the oricniiil mystery religions U upon ihenir The 
idea of the Holy of Holies, of sacred and mysterious and urutppToachahlc 
places, is well developed. Almost nit have ebboiate coluncaded shrines at 
the end of the cella, raised on a high pedestal above die floor; and beneath 
them there is frequently an elaborate system of stairs and Crypts and hidden 
entrances, which suggest the use of mysieiiotis voices coining from unseen 
sources as an essential part of the ritual. 

The tack of tvood in pan of this region cau-sed many structural innova¬ 
tions, in the effort to roof over secubr buildings, and bter the early 
churches, with stow. Instead of the continuous or imersecting vaults of 
the Western world, the Roman architects here began to use widely spaced 
low piers, carrying wide bw arches. On the arches little pieces of wall were 
built, until the whole was raised to a level bed to receive long stone slabs 
running from wall to wall, with which the entire area could be closed- 
Naturally these wide bw arches gave rise to proiHirtions totally different 
from those of die West, and the whole membering of these stone edifices, 
50 dlffrren t from the great masses of concrete in the Roni:m thermae, proves 
I he inventiveness and the logic of the Koman oonstructors- Tlicsc cIcmcriK 
were aesthetically of enoftnous importance, for from this modilied work 
there stemmed the tradition which finally blossomed in Byzantine archt- 
tectiue. 

As the Roman Empire pushed more and mote deeply into the East, 
this orientaUzing modification naturally increased as well, and in the garrison 
tosvn of Dura Europos, on the wry borders of the Roman Empire, one 
finds buildings so different both from the Roman work elsewhere and from 
the purely orientat work which preceded it and followed it as to warrant 
almost a separate .md dJsiincc ebssification. Further excavation of other sites 
in simibr locaiions would probably revical much more of this free onencalized 
classic; and, jmt as the Syrian work inHuenced the Byzantine, so this in¬ 
fluenced the early work of the Mohammedan conquerors. 

It was natural, as Roman power pressed north and svest to the Atbntk 
and the forests beyond the Rhine, and soiuh and east to the Sahara Desert 
and the Tigro-Euphrates valleyi that influenoes from all these varied lands 
should pour into Rome Itself and profoundly affect its character. Indeed, It 
was the very strength nf the Rnmin Empire that this was $0, for this was 
the chief basis of that tolerance, that synthesizing adaptability, which made 
the Pax Romana a feet as well as a tbcoiy. If the Roman was at home at 
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Trier r*r Silchesur or Timj;ad nr Cemsa, so aUi:^ befciir many generations 
had passed) the Brittm, the Ccrmaii, ihc African, and the Syrian ivcre 
equally at hume in Rome, Roman architecture of rhe later Umpire felt 
this influence and reflcctcil this fact as clearly as did Roman religion and 
Roman government, 

Ripccully strong was the influence of the Orient. JudaUm, Christianity, 
and tile cult of Mithra all came from the Easrt all were popular in Rome 
from the first century on. Oriental luxury gradually replaced Greek restraint 
and Italian austerity in architecture as in life, and from the middle of fhc 
second century refinement of detail yielded to a mania of endless repetition. 
The Roman decorative ideal had altered, and, although occasional carving of 
the lime of Constantine shows the earlier verve and spirit, the greater part 
b coarsened and crude in execution. CharactcrittiaHy. in the Arch of Con* 
stantine there arc two completely different types of work used together, with 
little apparont realization of their incompatibility; reliefs taken from earlier 
buildings and full of the old delicacy, and others done at the time, which are 
crude hy contrast although marked with a new dramatic stylization. 

This dclcrinrallou of carved detail was cnmpeiisatcd for by a netv grasp 
of the importance of color, a new skill in the use of sheets of colored Tn:^ T hV^ 
for wall sheathing, and the new dcvelopmcnis in the an of mosaic which 
more and lODrc came Ui be used on svallj, preparing the way for the later 
glories of Byzantioc mosaic that were to come. The Ust of the Italian 
mosaics of this type are those which so richly dcooratc the vaults of the fifth- 
century Tomb of Galla Placidia and the Baptistry of the Arians at Ravenna 
—wtrrks still full of purely classic details. 

And the development of crrativTC forms enminued. Houses of the tluril 
century in Ostia arc quite different from carUcr unci; often & or Lsliapcd, 
on deep nattiow lots, they ore built around a court or garden at one side. 
Stimelimes, too. they have windows of two or three grouped arched lights, 
separated by cnlumns which carry the arches on bol$tcr*type capitals of un* 
conventional design, quite like early Romanesque work. 

Nor did the change in tleccraiive skills cntiiU any loss in stnictural in¬ 
vent ivencss, for the cnguiecring ability went on tcp create ever lighter vaults 
and mine varied and ingenious structural designs all through die fiiurth 
century. Tlie ten-sided Nytnphacuni of die Uciniin Canlcm, lumetimes 
called the Temple of Minerva MecJica, from the end of the third century 
or the beginning of the fourth, shows an extraordinary skill in sustaining a 
masonry dome on rhe slimmest of supjKirts, which arc separated hv wide- 
spreading niches, and the whole is lighted by large windows. L-nder 
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Diocletian, in the early fourth cetnu/y, there was built a great bath, the 
Thermae of Diocletian, even grander and more skillful in its ctHiiinictioti 
th,m the Eaihs of Camcalla. The Basilica of Consinrtiine, the rmns of which 
foil dominaie all the space between the Colosseum and die Forum, is equally 
brilliant; and the Palace of Diocletian at SpaLitro, of which more will he 
said lutci, shows a bold invention, both acsrheticaJJy—in its colonnaded court, 
id which the coluinnt carry arches instead of a horizontal enbiblature—and 
itruciunilly, that U typical of the new period. 

It was largely a mere occiJeni that the early churches built by Constantine 
and his followers show none of this engineering skill. The sudden necessity 
of building large churches a* a »)rt of ptiblic recognition of the formal 
Christianizing nf the Roman Empire made speed and structural incapressLve- 
ness an essentia! quality in their design. Furthermore, the basilica type, 
which was adopted as di.il most fitting for the new worship, was not one 
to require dahoratc jtniciurnl experiments. Essentially, the basilica consisted 
of a rectangular hall separated into three aisles by two rows of columns. 
The central parr, or nave, was carried up above the mofs of rhe /ide aisles 
in order that clerestory wiiulosvs above the sicic-aisle roofs ought Jlood it 
with light. At one end of the nave was a brge apise, replacing the pagan 
Roman hema, the raised area satisfacinry when the basilica was used as a 
law court, Tlic roots of both side aisles and nave were of simple wood 
trusses, so that the only vaulting necessary was the half dome over the 
apse; ajid the general lightness of the structure m.ide the simplest and most 
rapid construction easy- 

Thus the basilica cliurch, svbich because of iu sacred charajcter carried 
on the Roman tfadinna inlo the Middle Ages, was a building which by its 
very oature incorporated within itself almost nothing of the Roman struc¬ 
tural genius. This is perhaps out reason why ihe architects of the early 
Middle .Ages made such slight use nf the inagnificent [^eerdrnts set in the 
Roman baths .and the greater Roman tempits and when they wished to 
vault their churches had to rcstudy tive problem from the beginning, 

But, if the basilicas were unimperrtani structutally, they svere most im- 
port.'int both dccnratively aud because of their general layout; and the Early 
Christian architecture, which is of course merely one phase of later Roman 
architecture, is of primary interest as the foundation of almost all later 
churcii design. The early basilicas achieved tiieir eiTect through their bug 
rosvs of gorgeous marble columns, the parade of arches which these 5 U|^ 
ported, the lavish color decoration by marble, mosaic, and paint, and the 
furniture which early ritual made nuoessary. The walls, wherever possible. 
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were $huihcd on the inside tvith matble slabs. Tlic pavement was also of 
rich marble sLibs, and later of a speciul kind of mosaic formed of marble 
cut into comparativety large pieces and so arranged as to develop loccresung 
geometric pattemings. Above the marble wainscoL, the walls would be 
painted with scenes of religious interest, often revealing traces of earlier 
pagan traditions. Around the apse the clergy were seated on marble benches, 
and in the center was a thmoc for the bishop. In front of the apse was 
pbcod the altar, covered in later times by a batdaehino supported on four 
columnsi and before lliis. and leading up to it, was the chaned for the 
pnest, so-calkd from the cancellae, or screcivi, which surrounded it. This 
chuir screen consisted, in early churches, of a simple railing of solid marble 
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some four f«:t high, with a ricli rap and sortie decoratioD by inserts of 
colored mArhle or by paneling; and on each side ol it w&c a pulpit or lec^m- 
Over this gcncryl sclieitic the orientalised decorative tense of the later 
Rnman Empire played witli the greatest extravagance. Mosaics decorated the 
apse vault and sometiines, iJi the greater churchc% ihe triumphal ardi which 
fronted the apse and the walls of tlie clerestory, as well- In ihe search for 
grandctir, the side aisles were somedmes doubled and a iranicpt or cross-hall 
plated in front o£ the apse, svilh its own triumphal arch separating it from 
(he nave. At the front of the basilica there was ahvays an enclosed wMcir 
or porchf in which the catExhumens ot those preparing for reception into 
the church could be received, ahhough they were prevented tom access 
m the church proper; and ouLiidc of this, in turn, was a colonnaded court 
or utrium^ w^ith a fountain for ablutions in the cenier. In the earliest churches 
(he apse WM at the western end, and the pnese olliciaiccl on the apse side 
of the ahar—that the side away froin tlic cemgregatinn. This enabled 
him to face east to the rising sun- In ihe siatth and seventh centuries a 
general change in ritual occurred, by which the priest ofiiciaicd at flic altar 
on the side nearest the congregation. Accordingly^ in order that he might 
still face the cast, the apse was placed at the eastern end of the church; 
this became later the cftablishctl and canonical position, The change rs well 
expressed tn the baailica of St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls in Rome, where 
to an older basilica with a western apse a later basilica with the apse to the 
cast was added in the diirtecnth century^ 

In that way the early church began gradually to take Eomi in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; and such great structures as die old St. Peter's, St, 
John Laicmn, Sea. Maria Maggiore, and St^ Paul's Outside the Walls, in 
sheer magnificence of dccoradont as in their great stKC and the long per^ 
speed VC of their naves, rivaled the pagan sirucEUfcs. 

The some necessity for speed in budding, ivhich fietms to have somewhat 
controlled their dcsigni also gave rise to amjthcf significant thing—the fact 
that many of cheir columnst capitabt and nmamcntal work generally were 
taken from older pagan build uigs which had fallen either into disuse or, 
because of the change of religioPt into actual disgrace. This habit increased 
as the centuries vrent on, as the Importance of the city of Rome itself gradu¬ 
ally yielded to that of other centers* and as povtrry succeeded wtahh and 
ignorance replaced knowledge, until many of the basilicas of the period 
from Uid sixth 10 the tenth ccnturi« s«m almost tnere awkward picture 
puzzles of details of different sizes and different types put together as be* 
they could be. Yet the importance of the early Christian basilicas canned 
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be avcarestimaied. Rome as a pilgfimagc centtr £or all the Western world 
exerted enormous importance long after its economic, commmial, and gov* 
cmmcntal role had been played. In these Roman basilicas we already End 
almost all the cssemial distinguishing marks of the Christian chuieh building 
05 a type—the nave and side aisles, the apse and trdi)sept,>tbe eleiestory 
lighting, the gloriEcd altar, the separated choirj—and so through these 
churches the mEueoce of later Roman anchitecturc went marching on down 
the centuries. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF ISLAM 


THE MoKammedan Cbnquwf it one of the most unexplainable tioriet in 
all his[ory< Out froni Arabiap there suddenly camfr In tho seventh eenturyj a 
new militant emotional Kligion, which swept the Near East like a con¬ 
flagration, gathered fire from Hre, and gave a new point and purpose to 
all the smoldering fanalicismi «f the Near-Eastern peoples. The Hegira, 
Mohammed’s fateful trip from Mecca tn Medina, took place in 621, and 
from that year the whole Moslem world takes Its dates. Within twenty years 
the Moslems hud gained complete cmUrol of Trans-Iordania and Syria; they 
had overthrown the power of Sassanbn Persia and overwhelmed the weak 
Byzantine govemment of Egypt. Before fifty years had passed, large parts 
nf North Africa were under their sway, and the end of a eonmiy from 
the time of Mohammed’s death foum! them supreme even in Spain. Before 
this eataclysm of miliciry cooquot and thb flood of religioui excitement, 
the power of the Eastern Byxaotlne Empire fell away and the last glimmer¬ 
ing remnants of the Romsltt cultural world cruitihled to nothing. 

The Mohammedans never furracd a nation. They tepoesented a religion 
and a culture; they were Syrians, Persians, Egyptians. Moroccans, as the case 
might be; and. though at least irt the begiotting there was a strong Arabian 
strain in the leaders, little by little the actual politkil power fell increasingly 
into the hands of the indigenous peoples. This was both the strength and the 
weakness of the Modem movement—its strength because it railed the whole 
prfiblem above any matters of nauonal inuarest, its weakness because it led 
mcvitnbly to the fonmtioo of many different and fretiucndy hostile powers. 
Arcliiuretunlly, this double quality is especially obvious; tlw religious unity 
changed all religious building types, and created Certain common ways both 
of planning and of decorating the twrw buildings. Similarly, the national 
differences within the Moslem wwrid show in the vital variiudju which 
exist in the Moslem architecture of different regions. 

TIjb central problem of Moslem architecture was design of the mosque. 
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and to undcRUnd it something of the religious nature of Mohammedan i*^ 
must be uuderstuatL Mohammedanism oHgUiallj^ was a salvation religion, 
an atKmpt to purify tbc listing Ar.ibian beliefs, which had apparently 
been founded on a stmngc mixture of Christian, Jewish, and pagan elements, 
aiid lo rciiira to dtarcr, a simpler^ and a more living conccpiion of the 
oneness of God and the necessity for personal and congr^atiotial worship, 
lifSE It was probably an antiritualistic religion, rcbellmg against the semi- 
ps^n symbols which had been currently accepted; only later, like all 
religions, it buUt up its own ritualism, its own systems of spetiaUy educated 
clergy. 

Potinded essentially on the old Jeivish Ten .Commandment, it aimed to 
lake the ^ond of these with a much more strict litcraltiess tlian had been 
the custom, and thus to strip from the worship building—the mosque-any 
representations or symbols which could ever be considered in the slighresi 
degree idolatrous. The only symbol which was permitted was an indication, 
in one wall of dte moKiuc, of the direction of Mreca. toward which good 
Mohammedans were supposed to face when they prayed. This gencraUy 
took the form of 3 nkhc recessed in the wall, caUed the mihrab. Then a 
hall iva* nccCMary. large enough to contain all the people served by the 
mosque, and so armnged that they could stand in lung lima bcin^ the 
mihrab. Thus, cobimaded hails svere devebped as the simplest sohmon to 
this problem, often with fiat roofi, and frequently with the bng dimension 
puraili^J (D the mihriib wall. Since the reading of the sacred book {the Koran) 
and sermons played an important part in the Moslem jcrvlre, a pulpit, the 
fmmiar or mforAer, was an indispensable dement. It usimllv flanked the 
mihritb and often consisted nf a small raised platform, approached from in 
front by a long steep flight of stairs, and svith some sort of canopy or 
sounding board above it, usually shaped like j tall pyramidal spire. In from 
of the prayer hall there was frequently an open court, surrounded by 
HilomudH or arcades and containing in the center a fountain of running 
water, where the faithful could perform the ritual oblutiooi before the 
service. Since Mohammed had decreed a cmajji number of prayer peticids 
during each day, a mtnartt or tosver became a necessary part of the mosque’ 
from this the muHitm could cdl the people to p«ycr by singing the suaed 
words in a ttrange. weird eham in aU directions over the camp or the city 
All of these dements rook the most varied forms in differem parts of tlw 
world under Moslem conuol but the general conception held true throuEh- 

Certain decorative qualities also became common. The religiouj com- 
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mandmcnt a^iinst idolatry plaj'cd a continuously greater role in MohamoiO' 
dan orfument as time went on. It was inierprcted (□ ditfereni ways in 
dilTcrcnt parts of dte Moiicm world. The Persians always remiuned more 
ixcc in their use of animals and figures in decoration than did other Nfoslcm 
peoples, and Moslems of the earlier times much freer than those of laief 
eras; but everywhere the cammsiodmcnt was followed in the mosques. This 
turned the Moslem decorative genius away &om repieacnlatioil into abstract 
paths, and elaborate geometrical interlaces, coupled with a decorative use 
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of Ititcrmg by means of which sacred testa could be mjagnificcmly dij- 
pLa^'edf bccscne flourishifig clcrnwiti in Mtislcm decoration.. At fifsr, foUated 
oTTiJaiticiit) eren ornanicot himdlcd quite fiatunilssticaJly in the old classic 
was accepted withcmt questionj but biters cjtiicr because of growing 
stricinm in inicrprcriog the laws* or bccsiose of the general trend toward 
the aWmkct which the hw had set up, even foliage was admitieJ grudgingly 
“and then only if much coitventjonalized- 
When the Mohammedans started on thrlt career of conquest^ they had 
jittle if any artistic tradition behind thetn^ Almost everywhere in the Moslem 
World, they were in the position of comparatively untutoicd builders in bnds 
where native htiildJng traditions were strangi and where imptessive native 
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tnonttmcnts of ByzafitinCj EaHy ChristiarLp or Rom^xi type already 

existed^ Naturally they borrowed wholesale; not only did liey use again 
and again capitals and columns and bits of architectural dreuil taken pfra- 
mcal from Roman stnicturesj but thty had no hesitation whatsoever in using 
the skills of Byscanune craftsmen and of Persian masons in building and 
decorating their new structiWcs* 

In ail of this borrowing, perhitp that which played the most revoluiiomiry, 
if not die most important^ part was the borrowing from Sassanian Persia. 
All through the three centtirtcs of iSass aninn power* the Persians had gone 
on experimenting with and using all Idndi of vaults wiih an advancing 
ingenuity and skilL They had built enormous halls roofed with oval or 
parabolic vaults like that at Ctesiphon, where the ilirone room was eighty 
feet wide. They had made the most adroit experiments in cambining the 
dome with square and polygonal plms» using both pendcntlvcs and diagonal 
arches—squlncho-^nd interesting corbeled braizkcc^ 10 fill the corners be- 
I ween ihe circle of the dome and the comers of the rtsom. Tfiesc buildings 
had been chiefly executed in brick, and along with this skillful brick enn- 
struction went a great lavlshness of surface omamentj in painted or modeled 
plasicr, and some use of decorative tiles. The Mohammedans had conquered 
Persia early in their history* and h was but natural that this skill in brick 
vaultings this ingenuity in working out geometric forms, should have a 
tremendous influence cm the final development of the Mulutmincdan style. 
The pointed arch» probably invented nriglnally in Syria, wm developed to 
a high degree in all the Mtisicm styles, and it was In Syria ihai sTidactiie 
work first occurred in tieu of the pendent!veu Stalactites at first were struc' 
tura! cleinents-—rows of small projecting corbels to fill in the upper corners 
of a square nx*m to the tirde required for a dome. But later stakctita were 
purely dccorativc“oficn nf plaster or even, in Persia, of mixtored glass—and 
applied Of hung to the aciuai hidden ounstnictiDn. 

The Byzantine bormwings arc naturally heaviest in Syria, Egypt, and 
Turkey. From die Eastern Empire the Mohammedans [corned die Byzan¬ 
tine type of dome on pendentives^ the conlinuous arcade^ and much of that 
incricaic kind of surface ornament to which they gave their own interpre- 
tatiorL Eyzaniinc Greek craftsmen dcconiLtd the miJirab of the mosque at 
Cordova, and ilu: mosaics on the inside of the ^Dorae of the Rock” in |cru- 
salcm^one of the most sacred of all mosques—are purely Byzantine m 
design, cobr, and wurkmanshipi In Damascus the great messque, buih about 
am. 710* uit^ H> many Early Chrisfian forms and followed the basihcao 
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scheme so closely that for years there was much discussion as to whtilicr 
I he work itself was octualiy Christian or Moslan. The m<^ue arcades 
within havx mosnicked decorations of lovely and freely drawn landscapes and 
buildings in which the Gfcet hand is unniisrakablc. 

From the Romnirs die hfoslcms took the acaathns-Ieaf dccoratinn and the 
idea of the Corinthian capital. Many mosques, like those at Kairouan and 
Cordova^ used nciual aadent Corinthian capiialsi and later Moslem capinds 
were often liaKsd on the Corinthian scheme in general paiterru although the 
tendency towarfl ahstractkin gradually removed ail icmaining sigtis of rcaU 
ism from the carving of the leaves. The same thing happened to tlie Roman 
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acanthus leaf; at first used in wnys otraordmarily classic and prCjfuscT as in 
the omcfmtnt on the from of the palace at Mschatta in Trans^Jordania— 
building of the seventh tcotury, quite Roman in Its plan,, as it was iu much 
uf its derail,—the acanthus leuf grailujilly became more and more angular, 
more and more simple in surface^ and more and mure involved in elaborate 
geometric interlace^ nntil the almost purely absiraa leafage which is u:> be 
fouml in the Alhambra ms devdoiicd. 

Thus, out Ilf many sources, the various local style* of Miolem archkeaure 
arose. 


One of the earliest of Moslem styles appeared in parts of Syria* in Tram- 
|ordjmia» and in whai is now Iraqi it influenerd deeply much of the Mot^lcm 
building in Egypt, North .Africa, and even far-away Spain. The great 
Alibasid mtisquc tif Samara* rtow in fuin^, typical of the early mosque 
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type. The pnycr hall caiisisted of bug aisles between piers supporting a 
flat rtxjf. The minsfc: h of the heavy, primitive type, almost like n cninb- 
Hire Assyrian ziggurat, with a stair running arotmd from ground to top 
spinlty* Tlicrc h a brick amund the whole, with round towers at the 
eomersp as though for fortificatiLin* Very similar to ihit i$ the mosque of 
ibn Tulun in CairOt B79. Here there are arcades of pKiinred arches, sup¬ 
ported cfcA rectangular piers with delicate colonnettes on die comeri, and 
there is a simply ordered surface decorsiinn of intricaic, almoiE Byzantine 
type, which runs around the arches and across the top of Lhe piers. In Pales- 
Line and Damascus the influence of Christtan churcti types is much stronger. 
Occasionally the early Mohammedan mosque builders even rebuilt on old 
liarly Christian foundations^ and frequenily re-used much of the earl ter 
Roimn and Early ChnsUan demil ; this was the case with the famous El 
Aksa mosque (ajj. 68B) tn Jerusalem- Only in the Dome of the Rock (the 
so^Ued Mosque of Omar) was a jirw rype essayed; yet this, with iis 
dominant central dome, as dose a modibcation of [he Byzantine domed 
polygonal churches as El Aksa was of the basilica type. 

Recent excavations in various parts of Syria and Iraq have unearthed 
more and rnttie evidence of the earliest Mohammedan buildings, and their 
eclectic nature h incrcaiingly apparcni- Several puibcts are among these 
ruins. In them the influence of the great courts and the rich bathing estab- 
tiihmcnls of Raman work is plain, but dicre U also manifest mitch dirart 
bomm'ing from Persia, scp that sometimes it is almost a matter of doubt 
svhether the budding is a Sassanian or a Moslem construction ^ Literary 
evidence* describe the couit life of the Umayyads and the Abbosids down 
Ui the time of Hariin AbRashitl as of the utmost luxury, conducted in. build¬ 
ings of mmptpoMS splendor. Of all this early secular work little enough 
remains. We may reccj^nbe, however. In the descriptions the natural Mo¬ 
hammedan lav^ for rich surface ortLameni^ for bright coior^ and for gardens^ 
We may imagine these pabce* simple brick construcuons^ perhiips ^me- 
whac Roman in pbn, with several colojimded courts, with 3 few large 
vaulted halbv and owing their LaviAhm^ of effect to wall paintings m inui- 
caic modeled plisterwork, and to an extravagant use of those magnificent 
textiles which the Mohammedans have always loved. Typical it the early 
palace of Qusair Amta in Trans-Jordanis. built probably in the first half of 
the eighth centuryi which is richly (Tainted with ckirming frescoes of almost 
purely pagan ckssk Type, in which the nude is used freely and dicie ire 
rruny references both to classic myth and 10 Byznniiiic rulers- Its bvUh vet 
delicate decoration is ch^nurccriuic of the luxury uf the Abhasid court. And 
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wc may imagine these buildings scr in walled gardens, the design ol which 
combined something of the formality of ancient Rome with that o£ early 
Persia, with the free plash of fountains everywhere and with water, 50 rare 
and so valucti in ihcK Hat and arid lands, carried ihfough the garden in 
marble-lined canals. 

Later, the whole architecture of this part of the world was deeply affected 
by the Turkish ennquests, and the new Turkish po^ver sweeping in from 
the north and easr gave a new direction toward monumcntalUy in Mt»stem 
building. The Turks had learned the Hy^antinc lesson better than any of 
their coreligionists, and more and more the low dome on pctidcntives typical 
of Constantiiioplc began lo make its apj^earance in the mosques of this 
region. Much uf Mohammedan Cairo owes its prescni appearance to this later 
Turkish tJiflncncc in Moslem design; and the tombs of the Mamelukes and 
such later mosques as thainf Kaid Bey, however differcut in their ornament, 
□re essentially Turkish in thiur conception. 

Many of tlie more prUniiive types of Moslem itrchitecturc were perpetuated 
for 3 long time in Nonh Africa, which wems tn have long preserved the 
cultural impress of the Umayyads—the original dynasty of the Arabian 
caliphs—despite changing niLrs and dynastic feuds^ Thus the mosque at 
Kairnuan b one of the i^ldiat, if ttm tlic oldat, of the mosques still in good 
preservation and use. Traditionally founded as early as 670, it was re¬ 
built in its present state during the ninth cemury. It has the usual pillared 
hall and arcaded court, but the tcndcnc7 toward an emphasis on symbolic 
and litufll features has already in the rebuilding produced changes in the 
{anginal absolute simplicityThe crosS'-aislc of the Iiall nearest Lhe mlhrab 
wall b higher dun the lithcrs, and a similar higher 3is!e extends ai right 
angles froiii the mihrab to the court; where they intersect, die area direaly 
in front of the milirab ts enlarged and covered with a dome, as though to 
emphasize the special sacreJness of tbb spot. In a bay adjacent ui this cross¬ 
ing b the rnctosed space where die prince worsliiped—called, in the Moorish 
xvcirk of North Africa and Spain, the 

Aniodier early example of a liiglily dcvelopctl mosque of the same kind 
b tfiat at Cordova, in Spain; but litre the dcvclupmcm shows that spcdol 
local variations have already occurred, setting apitil the Moorish work fmm 
other work in Moslem countrus. Theme ts a kind of phantasy about the 
handling nf tiie structural members which is a new thing—a delight in 
using complicated forms of arches, cusped and of horscslioc shape, in order 
to get a sufficient height in die hall and at the same time to use cumparalively 
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]mr columns. The arches are raised tier on tier above each other, g^viog ^ 
bewildering complexity to the upper ponious of the building. A love of 
color appears iu arehes of alternate voussoirs of light loarbte and dark brick. 
In the maksura the donit is especially rich and complicated, supported on 
ingeniously intersected arches which cut down the Total span and 
like pendcjiijvcs, to give an approximately circular support for the dome 
over the square below. The mihrafa itself is surrounded by a field of rich 
mosaic of Byzmidne type; in that at least the older fashions remained 
strong. The building shows iwo other Interesting Moorish dcvclopmcfttst 
one an cxtraDrdjimry complcsiiy of skiJlfuJ carpentry in the wooded ceilings, 
the other the drvcfopmctit of inrriciiie plaster surface nmamcni in which leaf 
arabesques and gcomciric forms and Arabic lettering are welded together 
into a dosciy OrgajitTed pattern. 

Still anodier specifically Moorish building element almost universal tn 
North Africa and Spain is the Motuish mUinrrLp This always takes the form 
of a square lower of considerable height, with its sides often profusely pat¬ 
terned in paneled brickwork; it carries a smaller^ more open stage^ usually 
crowned with a dome.. It was fran the area at the tup of ihe square |>unjnn 
that the mucx^in sang the call to prayer. These towers arc famous for their 
beauty of propottion, and have influenced deeply many types of Renais¬ 
sance tower built centuries Utef- Tlie suggestion has been made diai these 
Moorish minareiSi iti turiip had been influenced by the sign of the great 
ancient pharoi: or lighlhonsc in Alexandria. The famous Gimldo lower in 
Seville is a diaraaerislic example of the type, although hs recessed u^^per 
stages are Chri^ian and Renaissance additions. 

The Moorish designers prodcKred perhaps the lovelier of ail Moslem houses. 
In their courtyard plans there i£ possibly a reniintscencc of Roman houses 
and vilLis, but in the rkrtmess of decoration in modeled stucco relLef, In 
block-anchwhile apeading, and in those clahomte geometfic ceifijigs which 
the Spanish called i^tronados they are unique. One special fcinure is the 
importance nf fourttoins and of w'ater in their dcsignt so that the Lrkklc m 
plash of fountain and the freshness of ruiming warer are ahnosi eonstanlly 
at hand lo give relief from burning sun and dry^ desert-blown winds. Dur¬ 
ing the later years of tlie Moslem occupation of Spainj this Moorish architec¬ 
ture reached its highest point in complex dclicaqr” and the Alhambra at 
Granadift a royal palace ciiimplcted during the fuimcenrh century, reveab 
that specbl combination of iniricaTC, refined surface ornament, of light sup¬ 
ports, of plaster arahcsqncs, of ctuped arches^ pf large cool halls—^vainscoled 
below in geometrical patrerni of glazed tile and above in poly chromed pkstcT 
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relSef, and wwned with lavish wooden ceilings in which oombinaclons oi 
siabctitc forms and geometrical interbecs give a sense of strangely Ughl and 
airy camples ity,—of sunny gardened courts and cool shadowed rouim, which 
is the essence of the later Moorish house. In plan it is ingenious yet organ- 
ized. Especially characierisdc is the way in which the water from central 
founiaint is kd by marble-lined channels into all the imtJtirtani rooms, as 
well as the cbhonile development of a set of hath chambers of almost Roman 
luxury. The art of the Alhambra ti a hrillbnt art, but already there arc signs 
oldcadcnce within it. It U overicweled, overornamcnled. Only the delicacy 
of the motifs keeps il from vulgarity. Some of the larger houses and palaces 
of Morocco and Algiers, or of Tunis, am perhaps even belier, because of 
their greater rcstraiiit. 

Moorish architecture plaved on imporant prt in buHdiug history; its 
influence, alike in craftsmanship and in the formation of basic aesthetic 
tastes, was powerful in Spain long after the capture of Gro^da by Ferdi¬ 
nand :md Isabclbi. It* emphasis on the decoration of doors, its use of tiles, 
and its love of lurfocc richness arc dominant aU through Renaissance and 
Baroque Spain, and came with the Spanbrds to the Western Hemisphere; 
even today, in Mexico or Peru, the tmcc of Moorish taalcs and MoOnih 
ways may ■till at time# be itid* 

The Sassanian builders of Persia bad been hrilliaui designers and daring 
cututructors: to that it is not strange to find over all the Moslem work in ^ 
Persia a spirit of grantlcw and a definite architectonic kind of composition' 
often lacking in other Moslem work. Little IVrsian work prior to ihc Mongo! 
conquest cKisrs except in fragments. It shmvs simplicity of scheme and detail, 
and even the earliest Mongol work, like the Tomb of Timur, is basically 
simple. But from the foiirliEnth century on there was an amazing efibres- 
cenoe of building skUl, in both pbnning and deCDfaiirtin, All the possible 
changes were rung on the pointed arch, the dome, and the stokMUttes. A love 
nf compUratioit led to the iiipporl of domes on uiterlacing arches and the 
biding of constniction widi an extraordinary JavisJincss of decorative ribs 
and hung stalactite work. Even elaborate ribbed vaults, apparently strtictu- 
ral, arc often only decorative embellishments, although Persian skill in build¬ 
ing all kinds nf vaulting with little ccniering was—and comiiJitcs—great. 
Earlier theories that Persian intersecting and ribbed vaults influenced Gothic 
construction arc no longer tenaldc, for we now know ihc Persian examples 
arc from one to four ccniuries later than Gothic cathedniJi. 

The Persians had been induhitablj great builders in brick, and it was as 
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3 brick arthiiecttirc ihai Mahammcdnn building in Persia evoked. The 
itgioti had been notnbk ncn only far fFbin bdek but for M sorts of other 
highly devebped ccroinits, like the polychrome wall tilts of Babylonian 
buildings. Apparently this art had never dicd^ and under the Moslem 
buildai it received a new, vhid advanctmetii. New kinds of lustrous and 
metallic gbzes were invented;, new types of composfrion m which the 
geometry of the Mosicni tradition was united with the natumlism of 
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Sassanian design^ The Persians never accepted so completely as other Mos* 
fcms the idea 1 hat rqrrescntations of ooumls or plants or even people was 
a vtobtion of the second commamlmciu. Lovely Bower forms were the basis 
of exquisite tiles* as they were of Pefsian textile patterns, and murals of 
sccfies <jf palace life or of hunting often decorated the interiors of the secuLai: 
buildings. 

But it was m ardiitmural foim rather than in decoraibn that the greatest 
quality of the Persian building genius emerged—a sense of monumenid 
compostfion^ of great open planning, of ercative structure. Even the basie 
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mf)5que idta became thanged* Thr PcT3.iaii i^rdi for monumeciLal forms IctI 
them to substiEUte for the pbici piUaredi hall o great vaukedT opcn-froni noom 
cjJled the Iiit^an {Ambic iivan)^ and the fa^de of this was made by a single 
wide arch frequently fnimed between two slender minarets. The principal 
forms were simple^ as befitted the building materia I, brick; over the wide 
surfaces achieved by this simplidty was a rich surface decoration either in 
mosaic brick orj stiU mure characteriiiit^ in gbzed tile. The gorgecitis blueSp 
bluc^grecns, ydbws, and pearl whites of this tile gave to the bter Persian 
buildings a polychrome radiance almost unequalcii. Typical^ ton, of the 
Persian btiikling skill was the bve of the domed form^ and domes became 
more and more the saltcnt feature of the mcKsques^ so that the characteristic 
Later composition was a domed hall fronted by a great arched porch that 
was flanked by two minarets, which also enframed the dome. From the 
Thirreenth century coward the dome was treated with greater and greater 
freedom. Usually a high drum supported an exterior dome above the in- 
icrior ceiling domc^ and the estcriur dome came to lake all kinds of sbapes.^ 
AlmtMt alwoys pointed at the top, it swelled out firat the bottom to a width 
greater than that of its supporting drum* and then contracted to the drum 
width in a coatimious curve, giving a sort of nnian shape to the siUimicitje. 
Olien timber braces and ties were buik in to give it stabUity, 

Since mosques were ofteq conneacd with educational centers* a kind of 
university buUdmg was dcvdiopcd—the In this a Large square 

nrcuJed court was accented by ihrec great liwans in the centers of three of 
its sides; the cciiicr of the fourth side would he a monumental gateway. 
The coti Erast betw'ccn the high livvan fafades vviih their great archits and die 
lower arcaded coun: wings gas'e superb scale to these struaures, and gave 
also a kind of architectonic power eoo btilc found in some of the other 
Moslem buildings. These medresas affected much of the later work in Egj'pt^ 
North Africa, and India. 

The same qualities of great scale and pmvtfful general composition can 
be seen In the city pbnniug and pubbe wtaks which the Peiaian Umpire 
undertook—especially bridges and open squares. Partieiikrly impressive i$ 
the great square of hfahan, w'^itb the ranked public buildings and mosques 
around ic 

In the later Pcesiao Empire another type of work received great attention 
^hc building of palaces and p]tlat:e pavilions of the lightest: and most 
delicate type* in wood, ornamented with a rkh pulychrume pointings A bcatt' 
tiful example is the pavilion, kaown as rhe of For^y Cvlttmnf^ 

in the palace at Isfahan. 
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Moslem work in TjidiA shows the astounding ability of Moslem culture to 
and use the imeivr forms current in the areas conquered. Mo¬ 
hammedan work in India is of course dominantly under PcRian influences, 
as it was the Persians who, from the eleventh century on^ began winning 
mure and more of the peninstib foe the new religion. Nevertheless, Indutn 
work cnuld never be mistaken for PcrsLimj especially in die earlier examples 
of the thirtOTith and fourteenth centuries k is Indian forms of coJutnn and 
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beam, Indian corbeled and bracketed domes and ceilings, Indian ornamental 
motifs svhich give diaractcr to the buddings. Even later, in Mogul times 
in the sixtecAEh and seventeenth ccmurics, though the Persian domes ajid 
minarets and putmed arches had now become common, they wete dccomtcd 
with a bvbhness of pierced marble, cf inlay, and of carved foliated orna¬ 
ment in which the Indian taste was supreme. 

Perhaps the climate and the bnekeape aflcctcd the conquerors. At any 
rate, thane grew up in their work an ecprcssion of 3 delight in sensuous 
beauty, a kind of kngtiorous luxury, quite unlike any Mohammedin %vork 
elsewhere. Perhaps, too, Indian philosophy hod Us influence; surely^ in the 
almost endless profusion of ^welcd workmansbip there is a touch of the 
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feeling of activity for its own sake rather than for the sake of the end in- 
volvci The palaces of Delhi, of Agra, of Fateh pur Sikri, of Lahore, and of 
LTdiipur arc perhaps the nearest approach to the true fairy-tale palace the 
world has ever known, the must complcle embodiments of an almost uni¬ 
versal human dream. These vast combinations of courts and halls, passages 
and gardens, prodigal hatlling cslablishmcnts and private rooms, each one 
decorated as thoiigh it were almost tile only thing in the universe to which 
all mankind's eilorts at designed eJaboration had been directed, have an 
astonishing character of craodonal beauty. 

In the palaces there arc always isvo great hallst one, the larger, the 
diH/an~i^nmt for public audicnccsi the other, the i/jrwjfi-i-^Aarr, for more 
private receptions. These are usually open arcaded halls without walls, 
beautiful in proportiofi and detail, and on ihem is showered the rarest work 
of itilayer and carver. In the difference between these ciaulgent structures 
and the slim, discreet pavilions of the Persian palaces can be readily seen 
the differences between buildings erected by tie same or simitar courts 
in the two different countries. Of the detail forms which these buildings 
take it need an ly be said that In them, although iht pomicd Pereian arch 
remnim an almost cftostani feature, the detaik oi carving and of comice, 
ami especially the bays and loggias which decorate the great cjttenor svalk» 
have roots purely in the Hindu rather than in the Mohammedan fraditioii- 
The curved roofs, the cemposiiion by mcana of fcpcatcd horizontal Une% 
the rounded projections—these are all notes purely indigenous^ 
in the mo^ues the influence of Moslem Persia U strnoger* Ccfiain of 
the earlier mosc^ues^ tio be lure-^s In the case of the ruined mQK|ue in Old 
Delhi with its marvelous reeded minarely the Kutub Mimr, and the old 
mosque at Ajmiri—use the molded calumns and the brscketied domes of 
Hindu architoaurc^ but later the pointed arch and the consiruetivc dome of 
Persia became umversaL Persian, as wclh was the composition on the gate- 
ways of some of the gmt mosques^ widi iheir liivao-aKhed fronts Hanked 
by minarets and carrying a dome^ But the Indian architects weft never 
content merely to copy the Persian forms; they were continually searching 
for new kimk of expression for the colonruidcfi peaycf halU and the arcaded 
courts. Characteristic was the Kalburgah mosque, a vast rectungubr con¬ 
struction of many oofumns forming arcaded aisles in both directions, with 
a domed rnuksdura at the mihrab three aides wide in both directions, and a 
wider narihcx arcade running aroiuld tbfcr sides and accented by domes 
at the corners. Oilier typical examples art the great mosque at Bijapur. of 
the sixteenth century, with its superb entrance gateway j and the bcautifu! 
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mosque at Delhi, tvith its thiw domes, its ilmjjk tiiched cntnitice, its fluwer- 
likc shrines ant! minaret details. 

The two ehniaK buildings of Mc^l archiicaure in India am both tombs. 
The first is the tomb of Mahmud in Bijapur, known as Gol Gimbai, builr 
A vast square building, 135 feet across inside its thick walK k is 
ned by a dome the apex of which is 198 feet above the iloor. Tlie dome 
supported on a system of intcrs«ting atdics rising from eight points in 
the Ulterior and forming two intersecting squares. The exterior is as grand 
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in its simple mass as the concept inn is daring; the quiet surfaces of its four 
walls are given magnificttit scale by the tiered tmvers at the corners, the 
intricate pierced work of the windows and doom in the center of each side, 
and the rich arcaded comke svhich crowns the square portion. 

The other huiJding is of course the Taj Mahal, zompieicd in aj). 1650. 
perhaps [he most exquisite sepulchral structure in the world, erected by 
the emperor, Shah Jclian, to mcmcirinlia: his bve for his fa«jri[e wife, 
Mumtaz Mahal. The Taj Mahal has 10 a superlative degree that combitiation 
pf bask simplicity of eonceptioii with intemsung complexity of detail which 
is a part of all of the best Indian architcciurc. The purity of it* wtiitc marble 
dame on a square base, the rhythma of ki minaiHs^ Its niched ciitrances, 
and its wall piicis, and the delicate color radiance of the clatoraie iiibys 
of colored marbles and semiprecious stones which pattern it ore all sensitively 
related to each other and fuim a moving evidence of a singularly pcrccp^ 
uve love of the beautiful Nowhere else perhaps has detaU as lavish aTthis. 
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or 3s fine as ilic picrceti marble screen which surrounds the ccoDtaphs 
within, been used to enhance so perfectly a basic scheme so denr and pure. 
The extraordinary difference between the Taj Mahal and the romb of 
Mihmnd, each in its way supreme, is a striking proof of the imagination 
and sensitiveness of the archltjects of Moslem Iruha. 

Mohammedanism penetrated even into China, and colonies of Chinese 
in many parts of that great country still Op’orship in their own moscines. 
In these the influence of Chinese temple fetms and of Chinese deiml is 
DornpJctcly dominant; only the pointed arch over tlie tnihrab, an occasional 
dome, and the Arabic letters formed into arabesques to decorate it show 
the influence of the Moslem cultural centers so far atvoy to rhe west. Else¬ 
where, in these mosques, the courtyard forms, the bracketed eaves, and 
the curt'cd rooEs are sll essentially Chinese^ 

The history of the successive waves of Turkish litvsufcrs into the Ncar^ 
Ej stern world is complicated. Convcnctl early in ihcif aggressive career iq the 
Moslem faith, the Turks brought to Moslem culture a new kind of energy* 
and gave to all of dicif anmie prcsduciious a quality fundamcnially ihdr 
own. Coming fream the East, their first contacts with art had been 

in Pcr.viaj aod^ just as Persian and Arabic words became incorporated iti 
die Turkisli language* so the poijjted arch of Persiai the stalactite ornaments 
of the Moslem Near East, and Persian ceramics became alike vita! influences 
in Turkish architecture. 

Yetp as they pressed more and more deeply into Asia Minor, finally 
sweeping up and around the shorts of the lilack ScUt crossiiig the Hcllespoiir, 
establishing ihclr power widely in the Balkans, and overwhelming al last 
the final, weak, decadent Eastern Empire^ it was Byzantine archiTCCture 
which became their greaLesl inspiration. In varienu Asiatic buildings of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries^ the Turkish style b already well de^ 
vejoped. The mosques tend to become sLmpie domed roomSt sometimci 
with colonnaded side aisleSp and the domes are on pcndeniivcs in the Ai^ 
menian and Byzantine manner* Cut stone h used a great deal, delicately 
molded, and characteristic column capitab based on the stalactite motif 
rather than on foliage become the rule. The entrance doors were sharply 
accented; they were often placed in tall niches enframed in a gnai pointed 
archj so that the entrance motif extended the whole iieight of the walL The 
rnosques are usually fronted with square arcades, etch hay of which cairies 
its own httlc dome on pendentives? and these successive little domc^ covered 
with lead, form an idtcfcstmg prdude to the great l«id<ovcfcd dome over 
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the mosque proper. The Turkish minaret too achieved its own special 
cluractcr. The Persian minarets had been slender cylindrical towers, 
with a domc^overed, arcaded pinnnclc, around which was die corbeled 
balcony for the mucizin. Fmm the Persians the Turks took the slim 
cylindrical pattern; but, instead of the domelike pinnacle, they substituted 
1 high eonicai roof of ift-ood. and often had ttvo or more galleries in the 
total height- 

After the conquest of Constantinople, not only was the Byzantine influ¬ 
ence much increased by the conquerors’ admiracion of the glorious clituchcs 
of Consiancinople. hut architects of Greek family began to come tv the fore, 
and the greatest of all, Sinan, the architect of huleiman the M-'gnififfnt, was 
Greek. Under this new flood of Byzaniine enthusiasm Turkish architecture 
became more than ever an architecture of domes. Baths, bazaars, and 
raoKiucs all used domes to rmf every possible space. In fact, the Turks took 
the Byzantine version of elaborate buildings covered with domes, in which 
the outer, exposed surface is merely the lead-covemJ czterior of the interior 
dome, and carried it to a perfection of development far beyond any which 
the Byzantines had acccvnpliched. They abandoned entirely the later Byzan¬ 
tine types of church, with small domes and high drums, in favor of enn- 
cenrrating on the great simplicities of Santa Sophia. Everywhere the walls 
are so arranged as to leave the elaborate roofing vaults exposed to view, and 
these in turn are designed with an admirable sense of their relation to 
other and to the whole dome; so that the develc^ Turkish mosque of 
the sixteenth or sevtmecath century has a composition in which the walls 
play an almmi stibsidiary pari, and act merely as a pedestal above which 
spring the half domes, big and little^ leading the eye inevitably tn the big 
svreUing curve of the great central dome. ITic tremendous mass of the 
mosque is prepared for by the walls and little domes of the court, and 
cmplusizcd by the superb slim height of the white minarets, often in pairs, 
sometimes at the four comers—in the mosque of Ahmed in Consraniinople 
there arc six* Even in the smitiler mosques, the same effect is sought in 
plainer ways, and the functional simplicity of some of the later examples is 
striking. Typical is the eightccnth-ccqtury mosque Called the ATiwf 
Omanieh~‘\ht lantern nf Osnun**—where the masque ennsms of a single 
square room covered by a single dome on pmdeodves. The round^npped 
walls of the four sides are pierced widi many windows; the ssvelling curves 
of the vault rise naturally and easily from the comer pkn. 

On the interior of the mosques the Byzantine influence is less clear; here, 
as in much of the decorative detail, it is the Ptisian precedent which 
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has coctroUctL The mihrab niches arc ofecn set in great rcttang:ular panels 
covered with gLize<l tile from Anatolia ei kilns, with rich paiicrna of leaves 
and flowerst and their characEcrisiic blue-greens, yellows, wiiilo, and 
Utile touches of red give n lively sparkle. Sometimes whole mosque walls 
Ate so covered. But at [tmei this search for surface brilliance of Persian 
type has led to the expedient of painilng arabesques over vast areas of white 
plaster in dome and ceiling and tipper wall—arabcsques frequently as crude 
in occution as they are oewse in design. Nevertheiess, generally speaking, 
the search for inierior elfrct [jamted always toward a giMier and greater 
simplicity, a larger scale, a clarifying of derail; and such a hall as that of 
the Sukimanieh mosque in Constantipopte is magnlficcjit in its clear com- 
posiiion, its lovely sense of wide spaces so vividly covcfcd* and in the touches 
of richness and color given by the tiled tniJirab, the marble columns* and 
the lustrous jeweled windows of colored glass set Into plaster frames. 

From the end of the seventiccnth century on* European influence began 
to creep into TnrkiAli work with growing strength. French Rococo ideas 
affected the docorative carving of almost all the eighEecnth-cenlury work» 
givLog swhUng Unes o£ foliage and C-scrolb neither all European not yd 
all of the East, hut largely subtluing the old (kpendeiiCc on Persian decora¬ 
tive forms. Later siilJ, in the nineteenth century, wltcn Turkey was seeking 
to become a Western power* all the baggage oE nincicenih-ccntiny eclecticism 
was taken over and had added to it a new kind of orientalized eclecticism 
from the forms of the Mohammedan Ea$t« This tverrd mixture is especially 
wtII shown in the grsit palaces which later sultans built along the Bosphorus, 
like Beyletbey and Dolma Baghtche. where the exterkirs are rich with 
pilaster and entablature and encrusted with A wilderness of Rococo orna¬ 
ment. and the interiors vary from vulgar imitatinns of ninctcenih-ceniury 
European palace halU to fantastic recrcariDtis of oriental types, Persian and 
Turkish, ^at sometimes achieve almost the dreamlike character of iht 
Miigul w'ork in India. 

The Turks developed another inicresiing type of architccmre besides that 
seen in the mosques and the palaces. Turkish baths were made into elaborate 
and beautifully planned combi nations of domed chamber^;, simple yet 
graceful and in the larger examples monuinentaL and lovely bceauie of their 
perfect fitness for their function. Bazaars and \Ai2ns, or caravanscrais-^ast 
cnuris surrounded with an^adcs to furnish shelter for both the men and the 
beasts of the rravcllng ciravani of merchant^*—all were designed with a 
basic sense of monumental planning and of digttified if simple decoration. 
Town fountainSp tod* became a field for elaborate decoration, as they had in 
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medieval Europe- Often tJie fountains are grouped around a square ctstem, 
and tlic whole spa« it covered by a tvidcspreading roof, often domed in 
the center and lavishly decorated In carving and color- 

The Turkish houses also have distinaifm. Generally the upper stories 
arc of frame, while the ground floor is of stone. The upper floors have many 
projectmg luys and broad eaves to shelter the numerous windows beneath. 
Tlie whole is fttnple, diroci, functional, and remarkable few the tremendous 
area of glass in the long strings of windows which light the chief halls. 

Thus, Moslem culture expressed itself io a different guise for each of 
the great national or racial groups which adopted it. To them all it brought 
^ mspiration of i new wny of thinking about Ufc. and new problems. 
To them all it allowed almost complete freedom in using this new inspira¬ 
tion and solving these new problems in theh own way, based on their own 
special past and ibeTr own special shills. This is perhaps the reason for the 
tremendous vitality which characterized Mohammedan building, and for 
Itie new life that it brought to decadent and dying forms of architecture 
Just as Mohammedan science and Mohammedan medicine preserved im¬ 
proved. and finally passed on to the Western world many of the writings 
and much of the knowledge of the ancient world, so Mohammedan archi- 
uxti^ was Empmtant both because of its own superb solutions of many 
of the great building problems, and because it became the great mediating 
force between the buildings of die Eastern world and the West, as well as 
^ of the great inspiraTiotis and sources behind much of the building 
development of the Gothic period and the Renaissance. 
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Chapter to 


THE DECAY OF ROME, AND ITS 
CONQUERORS AS BUILDERS 


AUSONIUS, livbig in Bordeaux ai ikt end of tiic fourth century, knew 
nothing of the great changes that were going on amtmd him. This RoTnan 
gentleman and puci sing* at the waters of the MoscUc ld liquid words^ 
hauntingly lovely, andt Christka though he was, his verst Is full of the 
□Id pagan sensual freedom. He sings the delights of a love too pn> 
mircuDLiSp with a vividnesi ohnost Catulhm. So the wealthy young Roman 
of ihc same period, waiting through the Furum and seeing the columned 
fafade^ of the lempica and the arcade of the basilicas, could have had 
litrle realmtiou that all the things he saw were doomed. The gorgeuus- 
neai and the bvish grandeur of the new ehurehes that Constantine had budti. 
the glittering splendors of die Latcran Palace, the magniBcem size and 
dignity of the basilica which Constantine had so recently completed on the 
Sacra Via—all of these would seem to indicate for the future only a 
contmued growth in building skill and resplendent luxury» His own clodics 
and those of his companions had a new richness In color and design almost 
barbaric. If they talked of politics or of the Empire, it was probably of 
the new ascendiince of Mdan rather tluin of any happenings on the distant 
frontiers. The fall of Rome was a long ptocesSh and few of those who lived 
during it realized it as a fact. 

In its own greatness lay the germs of Rome's decay. Rome ga^c the 
world organjzatiou, only m develop at last a system w complex, $□ unwieldyt 
that it began to crunible with its own weight. Too many possibiUdes for 
the misuse of power lay in the hands of provincial gtivcmorsT w that the 
later emperors, fmm the Acionities onward, were forced to take mme and 
more power into their own bands, until the fioiit absolutism of the Empire 
of Constantine. Yet even this absolutism had in weakness; no one individual, 
no matter b(»w good his intentions, oauld contml tJie widc^fltntg agencies 
bcueath him—and the mtemions of many of these bter despots could hardly 
be called good. 
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Rome h.id created vast ^vcalth in the Meditemnesn world, only to find 
this wealth itself a burden, as it became more and marc concentrated iti the 
hands of a few famihes, The senator^ (he emperors, and the imperial 
ofiicers all mo often mw thdr power only as a means of increasing their 
fortunes, and little by little creative wealth was sucked from the countryside 
into the great cities, there to become Lirgdy sterile or to he expended 
only in nonercaiivc luxuries, Rome,became a civiliaatjon which, instead o£ 
creating capital, lived on its capital—and more and more on its capital 
alone. The great ships ihat bore the grain from all the pons of the Med^ 
ilcrrancan, and poured it into the waiting warehouses of Ostia, carried back 
little tftat Was a worihy exchange. Land itself became increasingly a monop' 
oly of the wealthy classes, and the old native yeonvin landowners, who had 
been the strength of Rome and its provinces, tended to fall into the position 
(ctiant farmefs, almost serfs, writh little feeling of responsibility 
toward therr land. Moreover, with the growing enneerttration of wealth in 
the great cities, people as well as wealth streamed into them, leaving hopc^ 
less farms far the free if wasteful life of the Roman proletariat, 

^ The great novel of Pcfronitis not only shosvs the beginnings of a realistic 
fiction, but also leads us into the dcviou.s back streets of Rome and the 
provincial towns, streets teeming with ,i picaresque population living largely 
by its wits and the combined generosity of wealthy show^olfs and of the 
state. This was as early os the time of Nero, and, at later this mass of non- 
productivx humanity increased in all the towns hy leaps and hounds, disaster 
became inevitable. Of course, Peironius docs not give the entire piaure^ 
for, if he dcscribo a city of rogues, the existing buildings show as well a 
Qty of hard-working, industrious bourgeoisie, of manufactuitrs and business¬ 
men- As we have seen, the mom crowded tlic city became, the greater was 
the problem of Its sanitation; the more the country empiied. the more the 
irrigation ditches became clogged or broken. Farm land changed gradually 
tneo waste or swamp, and the ubiquitous mosquito found ideal breeding 
places throughout the Roman csmpagtia. Malaria ^vaxed mlghtilv, until 
the whole low country around Rome gamed ibc evil repmation as a breeder 
of fevers and weakness which it was to hold for 1500 years. 

It was in this period of the growing decline of Roman li£t_a decline 
amid continually increasing luxury and even of growing building skill— 
that movements of nomadic tribes to the north and cast of the Roman 
boimdaries gathered momenlum. Some historians Have claimed that k w^s 
the building of the ChiiKsc Wall, which prevented the Mongols from find¬ 
ing their normal outlet to the south, that set the movement going, and so 
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(he cif this cfionnaiii itknnuTttctiE 6 ck» miles away became perhaps 

the indirect reason for at least the military debacle of the Roman Empire. 
The barbarians had been trouUJcrs of the |«ace of the Mediterranean world 
for cenitirtcs. Tlie Rnman iysicftij by civilizing ihcm and wiibin it$ bound¬ 
aries making them an integral part of itselft bad for nearly three centuries 
put an end to this menace; yet strains iiujisidc the boundaries were bound 
to be refiteted wiihin^ aod the period uf the ^“people's wanderings*" shows 
the result of the gradual decay of the e^trlicr RDizian irnaginadve efficiency. 

The fall of Rome was no sudden catastrophe* It was a gradual cultural 
change that spread over at least 20a years. It began with a ^nanelal depres¬ 
sion; it ended with almost universal attardiy. Tbe Roman, of the laicr 
Empire at least, bad no feeling of the ''barbarians” as 3 ebss being enemies 
of tbe '"Romans*" as a dass. He ivas probably at least a c^uartcr barbarian 
himself; many of hil rulcn had been entirely barbariarL To him the word 
meant very mudi the same as “foreigner** would to us. By entering the 
army and bier becoming a eobnisr in an agricultural settlement* the bar¬ 
barian became a Roman. By the time of Couitantine rhe army was almost 
^ei^^^^ely '“barlMrian/* and many of the mu*t important pctsiiions in Rome and 
in rhe provinces were held by men with barbarian names and origins* In 
the fifth century a bishop complains that fashions and customs tn Rome 
itself had been almost completely changed^ that trotisers were worn and 
long sleeves were common* that those who set the fashions and held the 
power Were no longer men of the old tradition, but men but recently foreign- 
el's, barbarians. 

Just as Rome became harbarTanijEed in this new sense, so the barhariaai 
themselves became Romanized* and even' military camp on the frontier 
bccsunc 3 center to which all the farmers and cattle raisers flcaiked, from 
regions even many miles aw^ay. Remminf tii thdr thatched tEmber vilbges 
they carried with them Roman money* Roman pottery and metalwork. 
When* with the spread of the Roman boundary^ or becatiHr of those shifts 
of population which were a grooving element tn the life of the UmCi the 
barbarians found themselves at East within the Empire and at least in pan 
Roman* they did their utmost to build as the Romans bulk and to live as 
the Romans lived. Naturally the buildings they copied were not the great 
monumental structures tsf Rome itself, nor even of Trier, dial gorgeous 
tapiial of the Three Roads, where the great baths and the wealthy palaces 
rivaled even diose of Rome, although almost on tbe very edge of the 
Gcftnan forests. It was the modest buildings of camp^ of country village, 
and of gmrat provincial estate which these new Romanf lived among, and it 
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was to these they cumed fw jjiipitation in their buUdings, Thus, around 
the Hoiuaji eajnps and the cities of Caul and of Germany, there grew up 
villages tn which the half-timtcr and thatched roofs of the older harharian 
tradition mingled with the simple brick or stone walls and low tiled roo&. 
the quiet courtyards and the painted rooms, which they burrowed from 
the Romans, 

By the end of the fourth century this fusion was in many parts of the 
Empire wclknigh complete* and it is impossible from the existing remains 
to disdngiiish the buildings of the barhariaas from tlic buildings of the 
Romans. Thus the great villas of England and of Belgium preserved some 
of the forms and the general arrangement of the earlier, more striedy 
'‘Roman** type, the originals of which can be seen In the wall paintings 
of Ponqicu and Hefcubticum—bui their roofs were sometimes thatched 
instead of tiled; their walls were simple; square piers frequcjitly took the 
place of columns; moldings were scarce or crude; more and more, semi¬ 
circular arches replaced the earlier square iinicU of windows and doors; 
and arcades began to take the place of colonnades. 

But, to develop marked differenees from older work, new conditions are 
needed; and tliese new conditions came with the miliLiry campaigns and 
the mass migrations of the stnalled barbarian invasions which followed 
the disintegration of the Roman power. Hem again the story is not of sudden 
and absolute disaster* of complete destruedoo of a whole countryside or a 
whole nation. However letrihlc, however destruedve the military ideals of a 
tribe might be, however great the loot taken from villa and town and 
church, fwiivevcr many villas and villages went up iu culumns of smoke, 
much remained. Goths and Franks, Vandals and Lombards poured across 
France and Austria and even into lidy and Spain; the Huns carved a 
swath of dcsolatirtn across the hire of the Empire. Yet the actual numbers 
of these people svere rcLuivcIy small, the actual path of of each 

migration compar.itivcly narrow; and more and mote, as rime went on, 
these tribes from acrosa the border intermarried with the Roman inhabiiante 
who were there before them, and took over their legal customs, their church* 
and thdr architcaure. Some of them, like the Franks, even boasted of their 
Roman ways. Undoubtedly diey empbyed Romm as well as barbarian 
craftsmen, and the churclies which Cregru-y of Tours describes as built in 
France during the fifth and sirih centuries—richly paiuied with Biblical 
scenes, brilliant with mosaic, varicgaicd marbles, and many columns—arc 
in siyJc not the ehurcbca of a barbark: people but provincial versions of the 
early Christian churdies of Rome, 
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One thing which these barhajLam did not bring with them was $Eabihty. 
Accustomed to a genemtion of I(x>Ung, the chiefrnitis became passinnatcly 
greedy for wealth and power, and wealth and poAver they sought with a 
relentless cruelty and a crude arrogance which only the accounts of eye- 
witnesses render credible. Brothers tortured brothers, mothers killed sons, 
3 od sons their moiiicrs, ihrDughuuc that tcTribk period of Merovingian 
France, untih ^ the pages of Bishop Gregory show, even the clergy them¬ 
selves became hardened to the rerrors. Through it all, Roman culture 
struggled to preserve its lifc^ largely by means of the semi-independence ol 
the towns and the bishops, and fortiheatton became more and more a need 
of even the smallesi village. Similarly the great Roman estate systemp Avhich 
was rapidly developing into the feudal sj-stem of later a^s, contributed to 
the confusion and to the necessity for fortification. 

In the meantime anniher great change was taking place—the gradual 
substitution of wood for Stone in the smaller buildings, the gradual dis- 
integiadon and final eclipse of the old Roman masonry skills, and in 
their place the devdopment of new skills tn tlie use of the chisel and saw 
and pbru:. The timber building had many advanfagesj it could be rapidly 
built, and if it was destroyed—m one of those gangsters" battles or gangsters' 
raids which took the place of government—it was no great malier. Further' 
more, since it seems obvious that the population of many pordonj of (he 
Roman Empire had decreased markedly in the fifth century, despite the 
addition of the invading barbarinnSp much land previously pasture and field 
Aveni biick into forcii, and wood was a cheap and easy marerial to obtain. 

Fortified towns had areas rigorously limited by their w'alls, and limber 
buildings suggest height rather than breadth. Thus die two elements—die 
mad, anarchic lighting of the dme, and development of skill in wood 
biuMlng—combined to produce 3 ntAV type of ciiy dwelling, the tower 
house; that is, the hou^e of one or at most two rooms to a floor, within a 
simple rectangular oudine, and twr? or three atorlc^ high. These houses, 
morctjvcT^ were themselves easier to defend than tlie old spreadout type of 
house, and the manuscripts of the Merovingmn and Carotingian periods 
are full of representations of them. Often they had a ground floor of stone 
and an upper floor of boJTtimber stuccoed ovcTr with a low tiled roof of 
almost Roman pitch* Within, the narrow quarters made necessary a diFferwt 
kind of life from tliat in the old Roman houses. The ground flix>r Avas 
usually semipublic,^ a sort of guardroom, which coukj be used as an audience 
chamber or a banquet hall; the upper rooms were the private residence of 
the owner, frequcnlJy eKtrotmlinarily rich with hangings of embroidered 
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and lichJy wnrkcd clothr the furniture simple, but replete with an amazing 
ciispby ot silver, gqld> and bronze utensib. Windows often took the form 
of a series of small arches, the carpenter sometimes copying stone forms in 
wood just as the stone worker occaiicmally reproduced forms originally 
devciopcfl In tknhcri as in the gatehouse at Lorsch. Porttinatus has a poem 
describing Chilpcric‘5 housc^ built along the wall at Mciz, from the upper 
windows of which as he sal at dinner he could watch the fishermen m ihcir 
boats on the river below. 
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Occ^uioiully thex tower IwuMi were of itonf, :tDd oiue or two still 
stand, much altered, like the Frantenturm, in Trier. For die mosr parr, 
however, they have all perished, and what we know of them we must 
learn from poems, letters, and irianuscripr illuminatiuiis. 

Of course the chicftJiAs and kings had greater houses than these, and 
especially tried to continue tti them some of the amenities of die great 
imperial villas. Like the Roman villas, these country palaces of the Frankiili 
nobles had great banqueting rooms, luxurious baths, colonnades or 
with square piers, and gay, decorative gardens. Since the nobles had early 
adopted Christianity, their houses all comaTned chapels or churches; and the 
right to csiablish private chapels was one of the moot points of the feudal 
struggle. Remains of two of these palaces, of somewhat Jaicr date, still exist— 
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ttiosc which Char 1 cm:tgnc buiJt ut Ingelhcim ani! at Ajcttcft. Both are jgnjupti 
of vast extent* cndosini; large church areas, courts, cloisters and quarters 
for ilie clergy* n h-asilica nr throne room, in addition to the residence kself. 
Both, too, are probably better built and better planned than those which 
had preceded them, for Charlemagne, fccJtng himself the heir of the old 
Roman Empire, made it a point w cultivate the building arts, as he made 
it a point to cultivate laiiin and literalurc, Tf) his court came architects 
and craftsmen from all over the old Roman world, and especially from the 
Eastern Roman Empire, so that a great influx of Byzantine influence for 
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the first time began iu modify iht combi iied Roman and barhanan forms 
of the work of the two cemuria thm luid gone before. 

A rhird type of buildings the cburchi reocived a new impetus imdcf 
Charlemagne, llic fifth- and early-sisth-century churches^ as we know from 
Gregfiry of TourSi had been merely imiuiiionit mofc nr Itss clc>$c« of the 
early Rotnatt diurches of Rome itselft and Uiiildisg* at leait iuperfidally 
resplendent. Hie little local chinches^ however^ could never equal thesCf 
jnd more and more during this Frankish period we may imagine^ rising 
in the villages^ liak churdies of timber, perhaps not unlike some of those 
still to be found in Norway. We can see* even where masonry was used, 
that the barbarian masons had lost the cunning uf their Roman predecessors, 
and built but poorly, with small stonesN wuh litdc carvings and wkh what 
there was crude ?nd based as much on barbarian metal and wood work 
as on the old classic orders. The churches wbkJt Ctiarlcmagnc erected* liow- 
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ever* ivcrc different b feeling. He strove always for strength and dignity, 
and for as much decorative richness as he had means available for. The 
cctagonal church at Aachen ts as much Byzantine it is Western, hut jt 
is well built and its simple ornament weU carved, llie gatehouse of die 
monastery of Lf?rsch, with its rich polychrome masonry and its effective 
delicate carving, vvhicli iccms a diarrning caricature of Roman wxiffk^ gives 
some hint of the richness which muse have been common in Carolingian 
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centers; and the Girolingian basilicas of Fulda, and Ckrenigny dc$ 

Pres have, in their simplicity, something of a magnificent dignity and 
proportions w^hich are strong and beautifuh 
KT««- of these CaroUngian buildings are any longer tn the Roman ira- 
old Rt»man work had already been hh three centuries behmdk 
and three ccncuries of brawling, goldgrahhing chidhnins had killed forever 
the tild Roman deenrative skilU. Charlemagne, consciously or mn, realized 
this, and in his own work huilt upon the Lici lilies he had, borrowing from 
w^hat wasi yet buildiag for Ins time and not atcempdiig lo resurrect a pas4 
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however besutiful, which W34 irnCTOcahly dead. Yet il h «ignific3*l perhaps 
that (he earliest surviving manuscript of Vitruvius jn (he British Museum 
dales from a time only shonly after Charlemagne's reign. 

One other development of these three centuries was a new type of country 
village and town. Here it is that ihc old northern background of the 
Uivjiding barbarians must clearly found expression. TTic period, though 
building a transient architecture of little technicaj skill,, was a period of 
great richness in many of die allied arts, especially in metalwork, jewelry, 
and the shaping of gold and silver. Gorgeous luxury in personal adornments 
was the rule, and, to make these, obviously a skilled trade was necessary! 
to distrtbutc them, a more highly developed commerce than that which 
we usually associate with the umc. So we may imagine growing up, not only 
around the villas and palaces of king and nnblc, but also in pankubrly 
favored fertile valleys and along nesv trade routes, villages of farmers and 
metalworkers, millers and businessmen. Usually stretched along a road,- 
with houses separated by appreciahle distances, these country villages had 
an aspect different both frum the closely grouped huts of northern Germiuiy 
and the close-built Latin town. The houses, save in the far south, were 
probably simple rectangles with high-pitched roofs, thatched or shingled. 
Within, under the one roof, was the living space, with its fioor hearth^ 
the smoke rising into the rafters to seirp out where it might, and also the 
stabling for cattle, horses, and pigs, or the forges and bendics of the metal¬ 
workers, or the looms of the doth weavers. In such a village an open space 
for meetings and for markets developed naturally in some pan convemcpt 
to the river Or the road. Another open space grew up around the church 
dtw and served probably as the administrative or governmental oenna-. 
There villagers were frequently dependent upon and paid rentals to an 
overlord or a monasrery; yet even at this early dale, before die ftnal crys- 
E:i1hy.arinn< of the fciidal system, the reeds of the medieval city and the 
medieval free town w-ere already »wo. 

Thus the old tradilictmd picture of die fall of Rome and a savage and 
barbaric dark-age period when civiliiation died has come Utdc by little to 
be Tf T^lipril Archaeology and historical research are more and more showing 
with what an almost wistful longing these new Romans from beyond the 
borders attempted to preserve the Roman culture. They have shown how 
inevitably the gradual changes came, through depopubdou, through the old 
barbaric nailitions of art and metalwork, and through i-p years of Mero¬ 
vingian anarchy. It wus a vident, a cruel, a grasping world, but a world 
of vivjd colors, of inordinate personal Iniury fof tlie rich-^ world of gdd 
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and silvtf trcaiure :irrog4ifitly dis^laycd^ Ii was a ™i-ld that j53ve rise to 
legends JqtcT coalescing into such epics as the NiMutig^iffied and the 
Sof^g oj Roiand; hut it was an age^ too, iliat had its nwn Latin poets irtnd 
historians^ an age whose rulers boa^ied of thcli Roman culture and their 
Christianity. For such an age of conirjdiciiuu and confusion, its tentative 
architecture of crude sionc and highly finished wood, of palace and church 
and thatched farro+ wsis the perfea expressiojiu 

When the Goths came into the Roman Empire, they split into two por- 
tioiw^^nc branch, the Ostrogoths, settled in Italy; and one, the Visigoths^ 
In Spain. Ostrogothk architecture is ccmcrcd chiefly aruund Ravenna, wbch 
had been also the ceaccr of Byzantine power In IlaJy. Naturally^ the Ostn> 
godtie architecture is almost entirely Byzantine in type, and, save m minor 
tlccuiativc fearurcs, its buildings are almost indistiiigiijshable from other 
Byi^anrinc work of the time. Thus ilie churches of San Apollinare Nuovo and 
of San Vitale are usually studied as Byzantine monuments; and even the 
palace of the great Thcodork himself^ die chief gatehouse of which still 
Stands, would hardly he oui of place m Constantinople or on the Dalmahnn 
coast. In minor decorative work, how^ever, there Is evidence in a few pulpits, 
friezes* altars* and capitals of its diaractcrUtic barbarian motifs—one j circle 
decorated with star'shaped rays, obviously based on the chip carving of an 
early tviMdcn technique; and the other the angubr interlace, quite different 
in spirit from the more stiavc interlaces of Commontmople. 

The Visigoths in Spain produced an architecture more creative. Here too 
the conquering barbarians evidently made large use of the Romanized 
Spnish natives for their decorative work, and developed liotb an imagirU' 
lion in pbfifiing huildlngs and a skill in building them of houc which, 
nuclide of die Eastern Empire, were unique in their time. Tlic Palace 
Throne Room, buih about Boo sjk by King Ramho t, now the Church of 
Santa Maria de Naranca has twisted colmnns^ ribbed hinrel vaults, twin- 
arched windows, and rich carved ornament. The same skill and rhe same 
richness can be seen in any one of several of these early Visigoihlc tburches 
which still stand, such as San GriMo dc la Luz in Toledo* or San Juan 
Bauiista at fiahus. Other important churches arc San Miguel de Escaloda 
and San Migud dc Linn at Oviedo. In somc^of these a great use is made of a 
new structural form* the horseshoe arch^ which seems cu liavc l>ceti invented 
by the Visigoths and which, taken over by the Uoor% later, wks to have such 
an itn|x>ftant ptncc in Moorbh design. In all of them there is great richn™ of 
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carved stone orimnent. Cspitulj are usually on rhe Roman Corinthianp 
although modified both in proportion and in detail; and there h great use 
of the carved roundels and the interlaces mentioned before^ which were in 
Spain devebped to an excellence that oUtcr barbariati builders never equaled. 
It i$ mteresUng that these VisigothSp for whom ihc Franks had the greatest 
contempt, as a people who refused to fight or fought badly, Ear outstripped 
their northern detractors jii building skilL 

VisigothJe architecture U of special importance during this perioch because 
of its profound effect upon the bier Romanesque aichitecmre of France 
and Spain. 

The Lombards, who superseded the Ostrogoths in Italy gave their 
njinK 10 the province occupying the Po valkyp were less skillful builders and, 
prior to their conquest by Cliariemagnc, produced little of marked signifi¬ 
cance. Parts of San Stefano al Bologna and San Piefro at Toscanclb arc 
theirs and show confused ififlucnces from Rome* from Byzantine wnirk, and 
from their owm northern backgrpuncL The ehurthes of Santa Maria in Valle 
at Cividalc (eighth century) and of Santa Maria at Pomposa (sixth century) 
are didr most polished mtmumenis. The tiny basilica at Castelseprb (prob¬ 
ably eighth centttry)t discovered after the Second World War, is diadn- 
guiihcd by its tn-Ipbc eastern end and Its remarkable mural paintings* full 
of classic feeling and possibly painted by a Byzantine artUt. The Lombard 
rulers had a high regard for budding and gave spedal li^l advantages to 
the much discussed builders* guilds the Comacini; yet the work produced 
was small in atnuunt and gencraLly crude. Tlicre is some prdychrome bnek- 
workj there arc crude capitals which ^icaiiire Rormp originals^ and there 
are several altar canopies^ pulpits, and chancel railings with rich surface orna¬ 
ment based partly on Byzamiiie precedent aud partly on the mterboes, the 
grotesque anlmalS] and the car ved roundels of ihrir fiorthcm tradition. 

This very lack of real building skill in the old ways led tlie Lombard 
builders to interesting experiments in building in new ways^ with stepped 
arches and similar forms, which were later to have important consequence. 
Htm^cverp it only after the fall of rhe Lombard powcft imd under other 
and foreign governments, that the l/^mbard builders were to ciirry this 
experimentniism to a point where in arch and vault building It becoiine 
one of the great fructify mg sources of medieval archkecturcL 

It was perhaps because the Franks Lnliabited the most Romanized of the 
provinces, boasted of their Roman culture, and as far as ptkssiblc used old 
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Koirmii buildmgs^ that ihdr dwr attcRipu at dcvdopijig a new architccttirc 
were w sterile. Little of it rcimim. A chtirch crypt here and there eJthts^ 
like that at Jouare^ with its stone walls laid in gtometde patterns.—but 
they show li(tlc creative thought and less decorative skill. The best of the 
buUdrngSr the Baptistry of St. Jean at Pojtk:r$, h almost Roman in its plan 
and structure, but the alJ-pcrvadmg barbarian love of decaniiivc surface 
rkhness has given ii an e^iterior dress of geometric patterns in stone and 
brick that has great delicacy. Of the larger churches and houses wc know 
little, but broro manuscript lUuminatiotis wc can jud^ of the importance 
whifdi rich hangings and polychrome surface decoration held in their 
interior aspect, k was only ivhcn Charlemagne had succeeded in uniting 
the Franks and establishing his empire far beyond the origiiial Frankish 
borders that there whs a definite change fbr the better. To Charlemagne 
architecture was os much one of the bnc arts as literature, and to both he 
gave his enthusiosttc protection and support. Remnants of Carolingian work 
arc widely spread over France, parts of Gcnmny, and nonhern Italy, The 
best of it bos been already described. 


Chapter II 


BYZANTINE AKCHITECTURE 


FOR two ccntmies prior lo the Fall of Rotne the laRuence of the eisicrn 
part of the empire hail been growing strongerp ^ the rich provinces of Asia 
Minor and Syria gained an inma^ing importance in Roman economic life> 
and as the mystic orirntal religions were bcconiuig more and more popular 
throughout the Roman Empire. In architecture, too, the same stories of 
growing Ejct rrfi utfiucnce can be rcacL, Up to the tiine of Hadrian it was 
the Romans who were the teachers of the Syriam, hut the great impofTance 
o£ the Asiatic centers even at that time is shown by the magniBccnoe of the 
imperial stnictures of BaaJbec, Palmy and AniioclL 
Yctt as we have scent Roman architecture was always susceptible io local 
m^uenoe$> in decoration, in the use of building matcrialSj and even, as the 
temples of Palmyra show, in basic plan conceptions—for the temples at 
Palmyra preserve the secret chambers and elaborate sanctuaries of Eastern 
rather than of classic religion* Even in Hadrian*^ buildings in Baalbcc, 
decorative forms are modiJied by the oriental love of sitriace ornamenif and 
the clear pattern of the classic struaural members tends to be hidden under 
a veil of almost bceUtc surface carving* 

Moreover, the necessity o# using a hard stone as almost the only htiilding 
material produced enormous diaugcs, especially in the smaller buildings;; 
and from the fourth century on dll the Mohammedan Conquest in the 
seventh, when the area was almost depoptilaied^ the tcrtvtis of Syria devcU 
oped an archircctiire of theii own. based On stone and stirbcc decoration, 
which differed more and more from ihe work of the West. This Synan 
architecture uses stone not only kt walls and columns^ bin also for flcxirsi 
for rodfSj and even sometimes for doors. The stone is usually laid without 
mDitar in as large blocks as ootild canvefucnrly be handled: and the 
home types* which miially consist of a band csf rooms, in two or even 
three stories^ fronicd by open colonnades connecting than* were imiquc Sn 
their perfect fitness for the dimarc and the material. The hardness of the 
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Stone ^aduaUy forced many changes in the heritage of Roman clact? /- 
detail. Muldings became flatter, projecdoiu ivcrc deaersed, columns tended 
lo be shorter and more stumpy, and incised ornatnenc—in the form of 
bands of shallow moldings or close-ranged leaves under a beveled cornice— 
became a controlling element. Even the Ccirinttiian capital itself suffered 
all sorts of mventive mttdificadons; its leaves were flattened and more 
closely ranged, with deep drill holes separating them and many incised lines 
replacing [he old full round ness, and sometimes tlic ends of the leaves 
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RESTORED. <Dr Synt 

were bent to one side as though blown by the wind. The shape of the capital 
as a whole changed, too, and became simpler and more geometric, 

TI1C continually growing skill of these Syrian masons made them, at 
least tn the fourth century, the teachers of Rome itself, where the old dec- 
Qrativc skill had tended to be forgotten and where, during the third century, 
mere ostentatious richness had come to take its place. Thus, when Diocletian 
built his great palace in Dalmatia, across the Adriatic from Italy—a palace 
which gave its name Spabtro (or Split) to the town that grew up within 
ir,—the decorative forms of the rich carving show again and again, if not 
the actual handiwork of Syrian artisans, at least a strong influence from 
she flaiicr, heavier, Syrian forms. The arch pbys a more important role in 
later Roman archiiccttire than m earlier work, and in the great forecciort 
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of ihc pdtsLcc the oDlonnii^lep of cajt^ing ^ flat dltihliiturej carries 

a scries of ambers, Jo this, 4s to the decoratlun, Dioclciian's biiildirig was 
prophetic of mtiny dcvclopmeois lo romcj abbough its plan was based no 
the rypica! Roman camp and the great halls of its rcsidcniial portion were 
pbnoed aod vaulted io tht Homan mann er. 

When Constantine the Great moved rhe capital of the RtJmao ElrnpiK 
from Rome to Constaotiooplr^ in 330* he was merely ucpresslng polilically 
this turning toward ihe East which Lad been such a marked feature in the 
past century of Roman life. The city which he founded there, on a site 
ideal from lltc, military point of view, as it was attractive in diimlc and 
beaucifu] in location—wiili its seven hilk washed on three side* by clear 
salt water and its magnifieent views of the Asian hills across the Bosphorus, 
—not only became the center of an empire which Listed mrjre than zodO 
years, until ihc Turkish Conquest of 1453, htii also became the center from 
which a new culture and a new art which we Call Byzantine radiated in all 
diret'tiDDS. 

The Eastern Rtjman Empire, whidi, after the final decay of the western 
Roman power in the fifth century,, became the wealthiest and most powerful 
political force of iti tiipe^ was in many ways a locaity cliflcreDt strucEiire 
from die earlier Roman government. The gradual growth of centralized 
power begun under the bter Roman empemrs culminated at hwt, in the 
court of Constandnople, in a hard-and-fasJ; despotism founded on 3 large, 
apedalized, and Itighly trained hurcauicracy, which was regubted in ao 
cordance with 3 hired caste sy?t«™* All trades and employment became 
hereditary: and. if this rigid specbliKation of svork was illditted to the 
development of Aexihle progress, it did fpcqucntly result in cxtrcine tecL 
nical proficiency. At ibe botumi of rhe hierarchy were the abvesi ami only 
slightly above them the agricultural serfs i then came tradesmen in an 
ascending scale, untiJ at the top there wa^ a small body of wealthy bnd- 
bcddcn and high government oiUcials, together with a tremendous ntimber 
of people assodated with the dmreh—monks, and prievu. and bishops. 

Because of its very rigidity^ this systein was particubrly sufrfoct to riot 
and revolutinru for violence offered the only method of change. The great 
cities cif the Eastern Empire wert almost contEnUally lurbulejitr and mme 
and more to them flocked tlie discontented and the rcbclJiouST a* widl as 
the successful and ihe famous. Thus Constanrinopic was at its height a city 
of excraurdmary contrasts^ of amazing wealtla and Im^ury in its imperial 
court and its churches, and of ptiverty and upheaval beneath—the whole 
held in some kind of precarious order by am ebbomte military organlzatjofi 
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and overwhelming military fortes. Public games in the Hippodroitie gave 
amusement to the proletariat and the nobki alike, and the fcictionpJ oonflias 
between the iwn chief organizaLinns of chariot mceri, the BUR'S and the 
Greens, often reached the pitch of battle and murder, and offered a fertile 
field for the development of the thculogical oontrovcf&ics that periodically 
racked the empire. 

Into this city flowed the silks and the qikcs and the pottery of the 
East^ to be exchanged for the gold of Western measurics^ and from its busy 
a stream of exquisite goods poured oul^—carved ivories^ ilium inated 
Tuanuscripts, jewelry and jeweled metalwork—to find ks wiiy across the 
Balkans and the Adriatic Ea Italy* ot by the Varangian Route all across 
Russia to die Baltic and the Atlantic. To its m.igriificcnt harbor came ships 
from all the Mediterranean world and from the Black Seaj they Jay hull 
to hull along the shore of the Golden Horn* and the sailonj* voices echoed 
along the water front in many strange languagcSt Slav and Semitic^ Romance 
and Teutonic, Through Constantinople passed pilgrims from France and 
England and Germany* bound ftir the Huly Land, to rettirn to thdr homes 
with talcs of the wealth nod the comforts of ConstaniLnople, of its paved 
streets, its colonnaded fora, and the legendiiry luxury of its imperial court. 
Ji \t hardly strange that Charlemagne, pLuuung to build his pabcc chapel 
in Aachen, shuuld turn to Cbnataminopk for help, and with the aid of 
Greek architects build the most UyKantine stnaaurfi of the West; por is it 
strange dial four centuries bter the Fourth Crusade, ovmome alike by envy 
of the city"s riches and disgust at the rapacity of its shiptnvncrs, should turn 
aside tcmpcpranly from their holy quesc to besiege and capture it, and 
cscAbliih a dynasty of Noriran rulers tliere which bsted sixty years. 

Comtaniinople already in the sixih century was iiicomparably the jurat 
luxurious city in Europe. In its streets the traveler saw a continuous pageant* 
The crowds of ordinary folk, in tostumes still nut unlike those of classEC 
timci, would suddenly be parted^ and through the open lane would come 
the Imperial Guards, with purple cloaks and gilded, plumed heJmciSj and 
behind them perhaps the Emperor himself borne on an ivory Miicr, sur¬ 
rounded by cDUJticrs all swathed in heavy cloaks and long-slcevcti coats 
stiff with embroidery and glittering with jewels* so that their very humanity 
seemed hiddcD, nlmost forgotten, under the gi^rgeous artificiality—the easy 
grace of the old classic drapery rcpbccil by the hard, conc ealin g lines of 
the new rich bshiims. There would be priests and bishops, too, for the 
church stood high in die ctRirt j and ihcir long robes and heavy vestments 
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would be 35 heavy and ns brilliant with color and gems as those of the 
caunltTs themselves^ The prucessioii would all he unbelievably lavish, under 
the warm iky ^ind against the blue back^nund of the 5ea of Mairnor^: 
at the end of the sircet^ hot it would all be distant and aloof from the city 
crowd, coo, and relcjitlessly cruel and brutal if need or caprice ludicaLed; 
woe to the commoner who wai slow tn clearing the way, who was noi 
quick enough to retreat to the house walb as the guard charged by...* 

Yer, despite all this, the cmperen's themselves coiurived somehow to pre^ 
Serve the old Roman tradiilon of great buildings, boih religious and tern- 
poral, and the Byzaniinc architecture which they there developed became 
one of the great, sigmheant styles of Western yrctiucctiirTc. Naturally its roots 
are doubk, Ln Rome and in the East. Roman architecture had been, as we 
have seen^ pre-eminently an archirccturc nf inierioi- spare, open and magnifi- 
tcnti surrounded by richly decorated walU^ This ideal was preserved by the 
Byzantine builders* ahhaugh with a cominuoui and growing modification. 
Bu4 li J| waa the Roman Ideal of space which generated the buie plan, it 
was Eastern idcali which governed the dctoraiiocL The greatest mediheaUem 
of ihe Roman space concepts came from the development of the dome^ 
and dte grcateit coutribuiion of the By/autiue architects to architecture woj 
tf^c final perfext and simple soluiiod of the problem of puttiog a dome ovct 
a square or polygonal edifice by the Use of thiasc sphertod triangles we call 
penden lives. 

Hie Romans seem to have known the pcndciirive os 3 geometric or 
dccrmitivc form, although in the West ihey made nti use of tt itructurally. 
In ihc East, however, the farm seems to have been used from an early date. 
The earliest tuwmpic we know is m Geraso, in Palestme, and probably di^ 
from the second ceiiEury; yet this remamed seemingly an Isolated ease, and 
it was not untd the Byz^mtine period and wilder the Eastern Empire that 
the enormous structural {icssibitiiics of die pendenlive were appreciated. 

The difikulty which the Romans IfiuiicJ in pbicJng a dDme over a square 
Of pcilygonal rwm was that, ii the dome was made of ihe same diameter 
as the Width of the room, it would not reach the corners—and the dome 
had tcf be supported .ioiuehow* over these corners. Tlie seertt of the final 
soltitiun pf this problem lay merely in making the dome base brge enough 
10 fill these corners completely—that is, to make the diameter of the dome 
the diagonal of the room rather than the width of the room* The rault 
was a iphrriol lurfacc cm off wliere l\ intersected the planes of the walls 
in semicircular curves, and enaeily meeting the comers uf the toom at the 
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hiiAt cf the dome. Such a cfjvcring for a room is CiiUcd a peudeotive dome,* 
by buiSding these dottiicil siirfsccs only up u> the crown of the 
supporting arches, a horlzojitiii circle was produced, on which a complcu: and 
sqsamic dome could be constructed os though on a circular W'oh; and it b 
this Combination of forms which made possible the msgniflceni open in- 
teriors of Santa Sophia in Coustaniinople and St. Nfark^s in Venice. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THC 
PEXUENTIVT- (T* P. HJuu^ 

IpO: Tir Arf/n^ 

tceiEfTf.) 


Another basic problem which confronted the Byzantine builders was 
how to carry on comparatively small columns the thick arches required by 
heavy walb. The old classic cnLibbiure above the regular column capital 
had tended to disappear^ yet some way of increasing the size nf the column 
to the sbe ot the masonry it cm-ied Wiis still necessary. With their love 
of spbyed forms^ the ByT-^ntines developed a square beveled block, some- 
Dmc$ called a puhir^o or impost blt^ck, the bottom of which was much 
smaller tl«m the top. Its sides eould be elaborately decorated with surface 
carving, and it was a simple and logical t}iApc m pbee on the top of the 
column capital. Later still, it cmrK gradually to replace the capiiai, and 
insiead of bemg square at the bottom w'as made circubr, so that the new 
capital had a cundnunn^ly changing mrLice^ from tltc dreabr boctom on 
top of the ^aft up to a square of much larger size above, which supported 

* Tb tUhiEriCHd tEe foim m. jKodcsainc, k k oftljr noCttflJfy to jtIm hall an ntan^ with 
in Sat lick down on ■ and evt rqujvj portKini wftkllh <5^ ^ skkf- What k left ci| 
thte nrifliful JicmiiphRT n c;aTkd t pendmlive diTmt Hadi cm win he in ihc ihape 

of M semkirck. Somtuom these Fcmkifctci were built m Indq^cod^nc mclbci tj> furpcut ths 
upper iphcrkd HTffacc of the fiianr. ff ibe lop of ihe onm^c h cut honaontallr it the 
beiffJu id the top of thcie uankiida, the triinmibr plKCa itiJi kk wtil bt oacilr the thape 
of prfldcntiva. Tfciii new diclc Con be made the thl»e for 1 nrw cEffnpJcfiC dofllr. Or a vri ri/il 
c^odcT oan be built upon ii t* tuppen moiiicF dme higher up. 
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the nrrhes directly^ This sh^pc could [hen be carved with ftirEacc tirnaiiieiit 
of leaves or mtcrbcing of zny desired intricacy; and, to give iliLs carving 
greater brilliance, ofira die stone benetth the surface was deeply cut away, 
so chic sometimes the entire outside face of tltc capital was c^uitc separate 
from the solid block behind* and the result had a sparkle and a vividness 
which was extraordinary, 

liuc the bvc of surface decoraLinn did not stop svith carved capitals and 
bauds, for the Byzantuics, like the Romans^ loved color almost as much 
05 form. According!the old Koman mcthoiis of sheathing the interiors 
of buddings with slabs of colored marble were Qiricd to new heights of 
complexity and richness; and glass mosaic, Avhich the Romans also had 
Used, became* in a new and more highly developed form* the great mctliod 
of interior decoration of the upper parts of walls and the underside of all 
vaults. 

These devebpmenss reached almost their highest form in one of the 
earliest of the developed By^antbe mojiumcnts, the great church, deigned 
by Antbemius of Trallest which Justinian ljuiJt in Constantinople in honor 
of the Holy Wisdom—Santa Sophia- 4 xgtin in aoj. 551. From its marble 
ikxir to the gold mosaic of the dome, its interior sings wish color and lighL 
Its plan conception of concentrated loads on large transver^ butrresa piers is 
Roman, suggested probably by the Basilica of M^xentJui. The scheme—a 
central dome buttressed by half domes ai ihe ends—allosvs the entire interior 
to break up<>n one as a unit the moment oiie enters. Amply lighted by many 
wiudows under the arches on the sides and by a ring of windows in the base 
of the dome, the whole becomes almost space itself; and the change in color 
fmm the sober marbles bck»v to the richly pattcrured, gold-background vaults 
adds to this sense of lighincss and space. 

At first the ornameni in the v;iuIls was undoubtedly chiefly abstract, 
with crosses to give it symbolic mcatiing and with many ornaments obvi¬ 
ously borrowed from textile patterns. Later, probably m the tenth centuryp 
after the koofxIasTic controversy had ended and religious images were again 
pcrmilted in churches* magnificent figure pieces were inserted in the gold 
background, s.iints benveen the windows of the side wolL, and a colossal 
Virgin and Christ EutlironcJ over the apse, UnJe by Utile, tlicsc are today 
emerging from the cuat of plaster which has covcied thtm alirwst ever since 
the Turkish Ccmiijucat, 

If the interior of Santa Sophia is one of the greatest inieriorx of the 
world, iu exterior gives the impeaion of being litde considered. Size 
gives it grandciifp and the frank expresriott on the exterior of its domed 
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farmer covered with iead^ im that mevitabic power which any frank expres- 
son of fTtructure must give; yet the details arc crude and there h little or no 
decoration to relieve tts soniewhat cluoLtc exterior forms. The entire artistic 
cmphaAiS was withinj it may even be ihai the esrterior was left so starkly 
plain in the conscious effort to give a dramatic climax lo the spEcndor inside^ 
In many ways the eight centuries between Santa SophLi and ihc Fall of 
Constammopli: to the Turks poduted little in architecture to compare with 

iANTA SOmiA. CONSTAHTlf^OPLE:. 


ftuffHTnMPUK fwr WMW ruiai fun 


> 5 . SANTA SOmiA^ COHSTANnNCff»LE; PLAN ANP (Simpanm Vbl. 1.) 


iL Churches continued to be built—the number of chlirehes in the diy was 
ijionnous;--fcu! the later churches were irminly smaJJ parish churches or 
monastery chapels of the most modest dimensions. Their domes (for almost 
all of ihem follow their great predecessor in being domed churches) are 
often no hrger than twenty feet in span. One hm the Impression again 
and again of being in the presence of a dainty mmiamre. In the effort to 
light these diurches, a circular wall (dllcd a drum), pierced by arched 
windows, was built over the pendemivM and under the tiny derme, and this 
use of the drum ii universal in the bicr buildings. Often the domes were 
» small and the drums so high that the impression is alinosE that of towers; 
and sometimes the lops of the drum are scolloped over each arch so that the 
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ouilint becomes very rich, ;ind the iDuiside roof takes an almost mdoft- 
shaped, lobed form. 

Vet what these laler chiirches lost in size and grantteur they Tended to 
ruakc up in exterior elaboration* .ind die wuik arc often richly banded with 
brick and stone and decorated with recessed* vertical arth-hcaded poneb. 
Brick cornices, rooi, came to pby an nnportant part in their design, with 
the most interesting shaped caused by projecting bricks cornenvUe and 
building out littJe brick brackets. Within, these churches preserved brgely 
the $anic kind of decoration as in Santa Sophia—raarblc sbbs below and 
mosaics above* aldiough occiisionally mural painting took the place of die 
mnsaks;—and the type of elongated* rather stiffly drawn figure winch wa* 
so fitting to the conventiaas of mosaic decoration, so strong and orchiceciural 
m its simplificacicins^ gradually crystallized into a series of fixed conven¬ 
tions which ocerred a tremendous mduence on the manuscript illuminaiion 
and the mural painting of Italy, and the entire watem Mcdhcr^ 

rancan. 

Of the gorgeous palaces bush for the luxurious court of Constanunopic 
disappotruingiy Hide is known. There are numcrntis vaulted halls with 
lavishly dcoomicd balconies and windows m a small paboc overlooking the 
Sea of Marmora; there is a thrcc-Storied halJ, called Tetfour Semi, which 
may be the guardroom and banquet liall of the great Blachcmae Palace on 
the landward walls; and recem excavations are little by little uncovering 
^ome of the imperial palace near SotiEa Sophia and showing, through the 
magnificence of ita mosaic pavements, not only the richness which must 
iiave cJiaracterizcd the whoie, but abn a much stronger persistence of classic 
fcding in its decoration than is found in the church work. 

Tekfour Serai is remarkable in its many resemblances to such western 
Romanesque palarei afi that at Goslar. There U an open loggia beneath, 
which once fronted on a courts and above that vast rectangular halls which 
once had timber Jlooirs and cd lings and iarge. regularly spaced, arched 
windows. Uiidoub[tdJy* beneath the crowded Turkish houses of prcseni-day 
Istanbul and the gardens and fairy like kit^ks of the Turkish Palace of 
the Seraglio, much more stiU remams which someday we may know. 

Yet, though domesuc remains are rare in Constantinople* we are fortimoie 
in possessing a deserted ByxiutUic town—Mistra—whidi preserves for us 
much of the later domestic architecture of the Byzanimc Empire, as Pompdi 
and Hcrtuloneum show' us that of the earlier Roman Empire. There, only 
three miles away from ancient Sparta^ above the valley, clinibijig z pre¬ 
cipitous slope* street afitr stieet of unroofed buildings remain. Frorn Mbixa 
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wc Icam Jiai, in Gretcc at Urfljrl* the ByiAntinr Kousei were generally 
rectangubr, of two or three stories^ with brge wiadtTW arcat and many 
corbeled balconies^ to give even in the crowded town some opportunity 
for oxiid-DOf living. Floors were usually of tienbert and the timber Mel tiled 
roofs retained the old dassic pediment and roof slope. There is little ardii- 
Leetural ornament withiii, and ihe rich ness in these interiorSj a s in the 
Merovingian and Carolingian, must have come hugely from hangings and 
furniture, fn general aspea^ the ruins nf Mistra look no^ unlike a hill town 
of Italy or southern France; perhaps the oiigLaal inspiration behind them 
all may have been the multistory buildings of the late Roman Empire. 

Monastcrirt were annlhcr diaractcristic product nf Byzuntiac life, for 
ihc very lu^mry and corruption of the Constantinople enurt forced more and 
more thinking people into the reaction of asceticism. The monasteries of the 
Eastern Empire are therefore fundamentally ditTerent from those of the 
Westp where the ideal waa that of carrying on a fuU life within the monasiic 
framework. In die East the monasteries, when they are not in important 
places of pilgrimage like the great group at Kalat Siman in Syria* were on 
the moil iaaccessibie t!i& and promontories. To many the approach is 
only by means of chairs or baskets bfiisted «p by pulleys. Once arrived at 
the lop* the \'isitor finds small arcuded courts nf the simplest eonstructiont 
siuccc^ white; the only decoration lies in the marvelous icons and occa¬ 
sional magnifiecnl mural pamtings of the OTiall domed chapels, in ihe old 
manuscripts which each monastery preserves* and in the gur^prous, wide- 
sweeping views over blue sea or gray-green valley and distant mountain. 
The constricted sites usually leave little opportunky for monumental general 
planning^ and the courts and blocks of monks' ceUs and halU are built 
where shelves in the mountainside allow- Immured in these high-hung 
retreats, with rare visits from the outside world, these monk^ were and still 
are removed froni the world indeed. Several beautiful citampJes line the htllj 
near Mistra, but the most famous group lies high above the Aegean on the 
inaccessible cliff of Mt, Aihos. 

Of the radiations of tlic Byzantine styles the most important were into 
OalmaEia and across the Adriatic into Italy. Large portions of Italy^thc 
Exarchate of Ravenna—were under the donunatiou of the Eastern Empire 
from the sixth to the eighth ccntiiry. Laier^ Byzaniine ideals governed much 
of the architecture of Venice until the coming of the Gothic influence in the 
thirtccnlh century* and even after that the Byzantine love nf marble sheath' 
ing, of mosaic, and of inmeare bcelike surface ornament profoundly affected 
ill the buildings of Venice until 'miR into the Renaissance. 
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In Ravemua, tlit great Byzaadne monLurbcnt h the chunih of San Vjtalc, 
almn^E ccEOtempOrary with Sophia in Can^lantincple^ and djitJtigtnshcd 
by carred copUab of tmusually iiuricafc design^ by the high dome over the 
octagon which forms the main body of the clmrchn and by the magnificenl 
mosaici which decorate the vatiEc and the upper wliIIs. in these and in the 
mosaio of I he eburd] of Sun Apoltinure Nmovo, Byzantine mo&atc reached 
its apogee, and the balance between conventlanal decorative qualicy and 
naturalistic representation is perfect. 

CkcosionaJly in Ravenna, and more ufien in Venice, kiduencn from the 
barbarian world to the north ajid west giw some of ihc carving a quite 
djjfercnt character from the work in Ounstantinoplc^ Grotesque beasts, 
borrowed from the work of the Goths and the Lombardi, sometimes 
decorate carved paneU, arid the iruertace^ so loved by die bjirbarian metaL 
workers, comes to pby a larger and larger part in the decoration. More- 
over^ the ccHiditions of all buildings in Vcriice were so different from those 
in Constantinople that great; differences in the buildingi themselves were 
bound CD occur. 

When refugees, fleeing from the barbarian invasionSp settled among a few 
losvly fishcrFoIk on iomc sandy isbnds in the salt marshes near the head of 
the Adriatic* they little dreamed that they were founding one of the great 
maritime cities of the world. Each invasion brought a few more to these 
isbnds^ tlie greatest number come to seek refuge from die Lombards in 56S. 
The islands they settled were almcist imprcgnalik; as datigcrs on the main¬ 
land increased, the iobabitaois moved gradually lo islands and sandbar? 
further out in the bg£}on; finally, to escape the amrucs of the Frank isfa 
empire under Pippin* they settled the group* far out, which came to be the 
Venice of history* 

Situated as it Wd% at the head of the Adriatic Sea. where imjHirLarU 
trade routes across Itidy met the shore, Vcnijce was ideally pbixd to become a 
great pan. Atmss the Adriatic lay the DaLmatLm provinces of the Eastern 
Empire; :$rputh of them the Gulf of Corinih ted deep Into Greece; around 
Greece the way by clear to Constantinople and the busy harbors of Asia 
Minor, Sc placed, and with such a history, Venice was bound to freJ itself 
more a part of the Byzantine Empire than nf western Europe; and during 
the ninth and iciiili centuricSj while Venice grew from a fishing village 
to be Queen of the Adriatic, and Venetian life and culture were taking 
form, it was Byzaniiae poiver which was supteme, and Byzantine art 
which directed! the building and the decoration of tlic growing city. 

HIcvcnth-ccatury Venice had bcctiirte not only the Queen of the Adriatic, 
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hm the supreme maritime power throughout ihc entire eiistcrn hfedjLur- 
raqcad, the jgreni gateway betweea the East and the West- Venetian ships 
brought ivories and silks from Consmniiaople, and marbScs from GrcKe, 
and this traffic brought gold to Venetian coffers until its riches tvere second 
only to those nf CnnstnntLnc^b itself^ it wai$ ibis wealth which built Sl 
M arkus and all the palaces* big and liide^ that row along the curving 
canals, 

1e was the isbnd posttinn of Venice whidj controlled its growth. H 
Venetian wealth came from the sta* VenEce would express that fact by 
bringing the sen deep into its midst, by weaving salt water through between 
its buildings; the little islands might gtow^ bui always they were kepi sep¬ 
arate islands, with the bgooUp as it were* disciplined into the canals. Every¬ 
where beats could go; every building could be approached dirccrly by watcr^ 
The great galleons could lie alongside the pabces of their owners; l>eyond, 
the cana! weis always busy with the flat lighters bringing food or fuel from 
ihe mainland, or with die long, sluiij fiai^batiofucdp gaily colored rowboats 
that were to develop into the gondolas of later hisior)\ 

The church of St, Mark's in Venice has a plan based on Justinian^s 
church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinnpk^ which no langer stands. 
Begun in ihe tenth and dedicated in the eleventh century> St. Mark*s con¬ 
tinued to receive its decorative enrichment for ccjilurics afterward; and its 
fandfiil and exquisite exterior is, as it were* a Gothic frostingi dimaxed 
by the onion doines of the founeentb century, built high am the spherical 
domes beneath. Yet, once within the doors^ the impression of large space, 
of simple marble surfaces, and of gwgcous but somber color is Byzantine 
pure and simple* and, though the dome mosaics may be of the seventeenth 
century, the glint ol gold in their background yields ihe true Byzantine 
splendor, and the mosaics of the narthex or vestibule which surrciunds throe 
sides of ihe nave (ihough later in date than the Ravenna examples by almost 
six centuries) tciain all the cnntpositiotial sUrengih and decorative hmoss 
of the earlier work. Because St. Mark*? $iill preserves its choir screen* Its 
pulpit and Icctcm^ and mtich of iis chaned furmturc, we can perhaps gain 
from it a better conception of what the Bymatinc was meant to he than 
from Santa Sophia iiself, where all similar work was remuved at the Turkbh 
Conquest. 

In Venice* im* nufnhers of Byzantine houses still remain* to show how 
early the Venetian type of house was devdoped. All are hasicalLy rectangubr 
in plan, with a great central hall ninning chroiigh from front to back* and 
smaller looim at each side. An almost coniinuuus hand of tall^ round- 
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^ixhcd svirtdiows lets flciods o£ light 'inm the front and rear of the halh with 
iiiiFTowcr windows, more dtKcIy spaced, lighting the small end rooms. On 
the ground floor m arcade of doors replaced the bunded window abovci. 
aatl scMCtimcs the gronnd-fiooi: arches were much wider than the upper 
ones; so ihal, wlicreas on tlic ground floor there might be live arches leading 
into the central hnlh on the floor above, the upper mom, though of the 
same w^dth as that bebw, u^ould have seven or nine arched windowsH 
The capitals are usually of simple Byzantine type^ though die typical Italian 
love for mturafisde form as well as the stronger influence of the andenl 
Roman rypes caused subtle modificaiionv. This of house remained in 
plan the ftindamencal type all through the Gothic and most of the Renals- 
sanoc period; and^ in fact, such a house as the Ca d^Oro, despite its rich 
tracery and its cusped Gothic arches^ preserves the old Byziintine tmdition 
of flat mils, of polychrome deeorariooi and even of basic plan arrange* 
ment^ Similarly, the litdc church of Santa Maria dci Nfiratjoli^ of the late 
fifteenth century^ in spile of iU lavish Renaissance ornament, ha-s in its 
marble-sheathed walls and its Inlays of richly colored porphyry and ser¬ 
pentine an efTeet that would never have been possible had doc ihe Byzantine 
tradition been so firmly established in Venice hk eentorics earlier. 

Another extremely important local school iif Byzantine arehilecture sprang 
up io Armema, to reach a brilliant dimajc in the clcvcath-eentury churehc^ 
uf Ani, and then lu disap^icar suddenly under the waves of the Turkish 
invasion. The Annenian work is cspceially intefcsiing because it is all built 
of CUE atone like rhe Syrian, and aart of brick like moat of the Constantinople 
buildings^ Tt^e whole Byzantine system of marble sheathing and gold- 
ground TTiosakr therefore was impossible, and the Armenian architect in his 
search for decorative effect was forced to a great exuberance in carved 
ornamenL 'iTie churches are frequendy square^ with a cross-shaped liigher 
nave and transepts set within the square, a sione dome at the crossing, and 
smaller domes at the comers. Tlie proportjuns are almost always high and 
narrow, and the entterbrs carefully designed and bancbomcty decorated 
with litdc arched cornices, enormous arch forms, and occasional friezes of 
atiitnoISH 

This style secmi in have had an espocial influence on the arthiiccture 
of Russia and rhe northern Balkans, and it is possible that some of the 
Armeman architects and stone cutters, fleeing before the Turkish hordeSr 
sailed across the Black Sea and up the Danube. Tlic confusion of toogties 
in the Balkan states m tbe Middle Ages woi ejctraordinary, as Gtmians, 
Greeks, Latins, and Slavs fought for dominance or sirrvivaL and il was 
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naturalJy cnly iftcr ihesr turbtiknc ot migrjdtjn had dr;iwn 10 a 
that ineich murilimcntjl archilcrcEurc became possible, [t was hi^rdly sur¬ 
prising that these Avars and Htdgars^ Magyars and Croats, ncwljr ChrisuoD^ 
iml, should lum fur inspiradon in rheir church budding to that Christian 
power which was nearest—that is, lo Constantinople—and ihat ihc Byz.mtine 
t>'pe of domed church came to be the standard model on which die local 
variations were made. Exaggeraduns of the height which charatteHxcd late 
Byzantine churches were rhe rulc^ and the vcrdcil wall paneling which had 
decorated portions of the later Constantinople churches here stretched itself 
over the entire edihce frem ground to rwL Occasionally, exterior muial 
painting added to the bizarre richness of tlicse high, rurrow-windowedt pan¬ 
eled cxtcrinrSi so that die hnal result in die work of Rumanb or northern 
Bulgaria of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had a character quite differ¬ 
ent from the ConsianEinopk work on which it had been originaily modeled. 
Moref^vejr CDuciterinfli^ncei were at work—the old barbarian traditlnn of 
timber-buitding^ and In the later periods influences from western Europe 
coming with trade down the Danube and bringing in strange coricatures 
of Gothic forma. The stumpy molded columns ihnr me sometunca used, 
with their broads spreading capitals, seem mure fitted 10 wood thiUi to stones 
and occasional early wooden churches remain* which show the svixmIcu 
forms which the stone work so iiicpcly copied^ Thus^ it was less the details 
□f Byzantine work than the basic idea of the domed church which these 
peoples devebped^ and rhe further one gets from the center at Constantinople 
the more this becomes true. 

Paring the early Middle Ages, the Varangian trade route from the Black 
Sea to the west brought an enuTmciiJa river of gtkxis from CdnstauiLoopk^ 
continually flowing north through the Black Sea and the Crimea, and then 
by the Russian rivers acrcus Russia to the far-aw'ay Baltic and ihc West. 
Largely, this Trade was under Norse auspices, and tt is an interostlng 
spectilacion to wonder how mtich the earikst Russian architecture is due 
to the SemdifLavian rulers, to the Slavic populauon over whom they ruled, 
and to the Byzantine influence frons the south- Naturally, the earliest 
churches are the most Byzantine, Ttiusi the oldai church in Kiev, begun 
in 991, b almost purely Byzantine, with its three apses anti 3 square pLin; 
and the church of the Holy Virgin, ii&f, near Vladimir, with its hsgh^ 
scalloped, polvgoiul h^dcy its decorati^^c arcades and crude carving, and 
its high dome drum, seems a mixture of influences from Armenia, ficiin 
Consranrmopk, and from the Bialkans. 

Sometime in the eleventh or twelfth century the Russians began to cover 
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fhtf masonry dames with elaborate onkm^apeil cupolasp apparently clcvcb(v 
ing the foim Independently^ although the shape paraUch $ome Persian types. 
Tlicsc ontati domes grew more bulboas m time went on and were repeated 
on link pitmnclcs and towers, uittiJ in (he levemeenth eenttuy they bazame 
well-nigh universal marks of Russian buildings. They survived the influx 
of Kcfiaissancc ideas in the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth gave rise 
to the fantastic elaborateness of stieh chitrches as Sr, Basil, at Moscow. In 
these later churches, toa^ mw^s of link arched forms* like itivericd scales, 
surround the dome drums and form crestings and cornices. 

Gradually ihe exterior atid interior became completely independent of one 
juioihcrt imiil that resulted designs basically dual-Hthe Byzantine influence 
on the exterior almost hidden under forms either borrowed from western 
Europe or developed as a sort of native Russian Baroque, the mteriors stiU 
basicalty Byzantine in their limpie vaulted structure and theh rich bieraidc 
and cmificrvativc mural paindngs that filled them with mystery. 

A remarkable feature of Russian buildiug was the development, in fotested 
regions, cif an cffcdivc and original architecture in wood* This was based on 
piling togs, sometimes squared, one upon another as in bg cabins or Swiss 
chalets. Not only houses but even large churches ivenc built in this way* 
especially in the Archangel region; the lugs were fiometimes corbeled inward 
to form high vaults or tall towers. The decoration was also of wood; posts 
were iAxm hewn Into bulbotu balustcr-like ihapeSp and timnlated arches of 
cm-uut boards connected them* lecaJling the distant mamnry origin of the 
style. 


Chapter 12 
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FOUR fattons profoundly a Reeled the dcvclopmcni of buijdtng during the 
period broadly covered by the tenth, eleventh» and twelfth centuries—the 
feudal system of social and governmental organization; the monasric system^ 
whkh led to the gtuhering together into proteeted and peaDcfiil communities 
of selected gioupa of scholarSp book copyists^ and men skilled in the arts 
and crafts? the growing religions venertitEon of sacred relScs+ which led un¬ 
told numbers to set out on pilgrimagcA and thereby gain the broadening 
effects of travel? and the enormous development of comniCTCe+ particubrly 
toward the close of the period, wb^ch distributed over all the European 
lands objects of use and luxury made in distant parts. 

The feudal system was a logical outgrowth of two ideas? the great knded 
estates of the provincial Romans, and the Germanic system under which 
military leaders sunoutided themselves with a '^companionship” {comitatniy 
of younger or less powerful meup who received support and advaticrmcni in 
return for their mititary service. Tliij combination oE such divers iiiduences 
from the old Roman Empire and the primitive north is characterisLic of the 
gradual process by which* during the long period bom the Fall of Rome 
to the twelfth century; modern Europe gradually began to take form by 
the fusion of mmy peoples and many idea^^a fusion to which die Frankish 
Empirei the Goths of Italy and of Sfmin, the Grcco-Romans of the Eastern 
Empire, the Latins of France and ftaly^ the German agricuhunil and pastoral 
tribes of the north and the west, and the Viking pirates from Scandinavia 
all coDCributcd^ 

In essence, the feudal system remained a mditary and agricultural arrange- 
mcni. To the hegc lord the vassal nobles owed military service, of an amoimt 
proportionate to the size of their individual holdings; from him they re¬ 
ceived a guaranty of peace Eul occupadon of the lauds which had been 
granted to them. Under the vassal* were the agricultuial bhurers who farmed 
the vassals* land. To their lords, in turn, these laborers owned not only 
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^ Certain amount of military scrvicep bm aliO a stated number of days ot 
agricultural strvux and some proportion of the yield of their own land; 
as their share in the arrangcmcDl they received the right to enjoy their land 
for life and 10 pass it on to their childrcnj buc not to sell it or otherwise 
alienate it* 

Early European agrieiifLure was founded on cither the two- or die three- 
field system^ according to which ihc usable land of each single manorial 
holding would he divided into four parts: one reserved for common pas¬ 
turage for the tenants* animals, and three assigned to agncultunil use? one 
of these three fields would be left fallow each year in rotation^ the other 
two would be plauied with different crops—perhaps spring crops m one and 
fall crops in the other,—and the use of all three would rotate anmially so 
that the land would nut be impoverished by too intensive use* Widun each 
field the tenants' holdings were in long^ narrow strips—the strips of each 
farmer frequently widely separated from each other—^and^ since over the 
generations each tenant willed his property to his children or grandchildren, 
the system of land holding became extraordinarily coofused. In addition to 
the three fields^ dicre would be another area* perhaps similarly divided^ 
which was reserved for the lord of the manor, and which w’as worked by 
the tenants with the labor dues that were part of the rent they paid for the 
land. Neither the tcnani nor his children were allowed theoretically to leave 
the land without permission from thdr lord; and^ aldiough if the land 
were good they might achieve considerable wealth through the sale of their 
surplus^ they remained serfs bound to the soli and in many ways subject 
to the autocratic will of the bndlord* 

As the system grew more and more complicated, each immediate manor 
holder Or bndior-d would orve service to a superior lordi this lord in turn 
might owe service to anoiher^ and so on through an ascending hierarchical 
scale to the ultimate lord from whom all o-f the grants were ihcoreticaUy hcld^ 
who might be either a great duke or, later, the king—who was deemed to 
hold Ilk power and positUm by direct delegation from the Almighty* Owing 
to marriages and the right of inheritance, feudal ioyaltks eventually became 
extremely mixed and homage from the same manor might come to be 
claimed by two hostile superior nobles. The great example of this inevitable 
confusion b of course the Hundred Years* War bciwecn the kings of 
England and France, with regard to their lordship not onty over Nor¬ 
mandy hut over al! vratern France. Thus^ at the beginning, the system, 
by m primitive and iimpte directness, tended toward srability and the cfficLeru 
exploitation of the land, but toward the end tif its dominance it led to 
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Struggle, rivalry, and war, and to the devastation of the lands it was designed 
to protMt, 

The monastk system was, in a sense, the religious parallel of the feudal 
system. It was also a rather fortuitous result of three entirely different 
elements in the religious life of dm Middle Ages—the ideal of ascetkism 
and withdrawal from the world, the miuionnry ideal, and the fact that 
through gih and bequest the church had bceumc a great landowner. In ilie 
East, as wc have seen, the ascetic ideal remamed dominant, but in (he 
West it was the other two factors which came to control the system. Clroups 
of missionaries in distant and primitive parts of Europe would be almost 
forced tn band together for protection and create thereby a ddinJic central¬ 
ized community. What more logical thiin to apply this same community idea 
to the vast land holdings tvliicb the church had accumulated, and, in order 
to assure their profitable development, to establish m each a community of 
monks to take a place similar to that of the feudal Icffd? These communi¬ 
ties filled an insistent cultural need, for entrance Into them furnished dlmosl 
the only outlet to those dissatisfied svith the bickering, the crudity, and 
the hard-atid-iast mstes of tUe feudal system. 

Thus, during the darkest ages, there flowed into the monasteries a con¬ 
tinual stream of file best mimis and the mosi imaginative personalities of 
the era. and the monasteries became not only the feudal lords of large 
territories farmed by tenants precisely as the feudal manors were Lnncd, 
but also the guardians of learning and of ski]] in agriculture and the arts 
and crafts. Thcic monasierici were organized in great orders, and monks in 
the same order were sent from one of its monasteries to another as need 
occurred, SO that the particular skills developed in one center tended to be 
Spread with great rapidity over the enttn: face of Europe. Tliis accounts 
for many similarities in the arl and arcbitcccure of the period in places as 
far apart as England and Italy. 

TI« function ol the monasteries was therefore both secular and religioui^ 
and, liecausc of their wealth, life in the mctiListcries und the ideaU of the 
orders became increasingly obsessed with the seculai field of organizatioo 
and profit-making. Religious rebellions against this growing worldiiness 
occurred sjasmudically ihroughuui the wbf*lc pcHix), and order after order 
was founded with the idea of protesting against the lempoml interests of 
earlier orders and returning to the as«iic ideals thai liad dominated the 
earliest monks. Even this movement had its srchiicaural reficatons, for the 
angry protest of St. Bernard of Cbirvjux against the ovcrornamcmed rich¬ 
ness and the grotesque carvings that were common in monastery buildings 
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led to a new aiitmpc lo prtidiicc simple buildings with their clloct dependent 
on sttnetUral rather than decprativc clcjnenls^ and in that way was one of 
die factors that went iciio the ere::ation of new fonns which resulted in 
Gothic archilecture. Since the monasicries bad become guardians of skill in 
the arts and crafts, and the great employers of even those bymen wKt> had 
such skilUp it is natural to find that mtKh Romanesque architecture is 
essentially a monastk arcliiteciure, and that the gneater number of Roman¬ 
esque ehurehes were originally monasne churches. 

The feudal system Was, as we have chserved, essentially agricultural and 
militaryj and feudal buUding was therefore dominajitly the biiilding of 
castles and of agricultural vilbges. Tlic castle had its rout in ihe great 
Roman villas on the one hand and in the single great balls of the bartufian 
military leaders on ilie otJier—greac; balk in which the retainers are and 
slcptf with a dais at the end reserved for die leader and his family. These 
great built of timber, high-roofed, with a central hearth, and with 
few^ if any windows^ such as we read of in Beowulf and sec in restorations 
in the Swedish bbnds, Tcmamcd the central feature of much Romanesque 
castle design. 

At first the castles would consist merely of such a great balk with another 
Smaller similar hall {colled a "bower'^) whp'e the lord's family had its private 
residence, a chapek and whatever barns w'erc neccsiary—all surrounded by 
a wooden stockade within a moat. Ipatcr, the builders borrowed the Rorfiaii 
villa idea of connecting all of ihcise elements into one rambling srrticiurc, 
somciimcs built around a courts Later still, m building skill Increased and 
settled residence became more common* stone began to repkoe the old 
lirnber stockades and hollfi, and at once ihe entire character of rlic castle 
sulTercd a change. 

With the growth of feuds and warfare between neighboring rival feudal 
lords, the military mength of the castle became of prime importance in the 
design^ Travel by pilgrimage had brought many into contact with the 
elaborate fortifications of die Near Eist, and toward the cod of the period 
the Crusades rurnished a dangerous but fruitful kbotatory^ fiar dstlc design. 
Towers at the corners and the gateways^ to dank the walk between^ hecotne 
universal; the old carved richness of timber yielded in the heavy^ simplicity 
of stone; aud^ since ti*e arch is the simplest way to cover wide stone openings, 
the use (jf ihe arch for doors and windows was quite general. Yet iht old 
idea of the great hall as the central feature of the castle teimincd, and 
Oakham Hall in England—with its litik windows, its low stone wiills, and 
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itf high roof supported on interior arcades almost like those of a church—^ 
shawA perfectly tlie tweifth^entury English type. 

NeverthdesSj militnry science s^jis advancing too* and the old confused, 
aimcist riotous battles gave way to disciplined attack—and^ where it was 
a maitcr of the capture of a castlep to the siege. Siege warfare led to the subdi- 
vuion of the castle into independent dcmcnis, if ps>ssiblc so designed that the 
capture of any one would not necessarily endanger the resti and this idea, in 
turn, led to the keep or doJi|on, the bsi and most strongly fortified center 
of the wholes designed so that theoretically it became itself an independent 
fortress. Since height of position in those days gave enormous military ad- 
vantagr, the keep tended to become towerlike in shape* and in its devebp- 
ment the precedent of the old tower houses of JVfcfovingian times played 
an important part. Hence* the fully developed Romanesque keep was ofien 
called a coivcr, like the Tower of London; and, as we cun see it in a 
twelfth-century devclupmciit in Hedingham Castle, it would consist of 
several great halls one over the other, the bottom one perhaps used as 
a guardroom, the one above as the old castle great had, and the top as 
the private residence. Privacyt so far as it existed* was given fay cabinets 
or passages built in the thickness of the grear walK particijlarly on the upper 
liooc^ and by the deerp window embrasures often built with stone seats* 
curtained off from the halt 

This gradual evolution made the study of new ways of he;iting inevitable* 
for in B building of more thm one story the old central hearth became 
welhnigh impcn^ibEe* it is therefore dining this period that the fireplace, 
with a g^cat hood over It and a srnoke chamber running up above the 
roof as a real chimney^ make its appesranee* Sometimes in the more primi¬ 
tive e^amplrs the smoke is merely led diagofially out through a hole In the 
side of the wall, without any vertical chimney at alL Tills central]nation of 
the fire, and the removal of the smoke from a room quickly and eiScicotlyi 
revolutionized all secular dedgn* 

Still, even with this new heating cdavcnience* life is the casde was bound 
to be rough, uncomfortable (in our eyes), and without individual privacy. 
Luxury chiefly consisted In avereating and heavy drinking, pimctuaied by 
periodical frenzied physic^ exertion in war, toumamenu, and the hunt. But 
there wa$ a kind ol barbaric splendor to these interiors. Chests* iranbound 
and carved, lined the walls* and frequently cushions made them comfortablE 
as seatSv Great beds wtre surroimded with gorgeous cvtrtoins* and every room 
of any pretensiun would boast a standing Cftbinct* carved and painted, and 
somccinies a carved chair or throne. Stools which could be used dther as 
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tables or seats were ccimmnnf and in th^ more ItiAarioiis casdcs hangings of 
cmbroiciercd or printed clodi concealed the crude itone. Sometimes ibe wUs 
would be painted with scenes of the tournament^ of war^ or of love. If addb 
tJonal privacy became neccssaryi as for instance when one lord made a 
ccremoniaJ visit with bis ennre suite to another, hangings Etom temporaiy 
posts and curtain rods would divide the great hall into separate sections 
known as tents or None ibc generally speakings life in the 
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casdes remained eomcrvativc- The great advances in comfort and luxury 
came from another section of the population, as we shall sce- 
Thc agricultural system of the feudal cm naturalty gave rise 10 village 
rather than Individual farm buildings, and the tillages grew up along the 
roads and paths in rather helter-skelter fashioiL In the tiortb the influence 
of the old Germanic villages was dominant; and. aince the same type of 
house—a long rcccangle used both for animals and for the familyi with 
a high-glitched, tluitched roof—is found in excavalcd vilbgts of the fourth 
ccaiury nr earlier* and again almost nnchatiged in hntises built as late as 
the seventoeiidi ceDtury> we may be sure that the type remained in con¬ 
stant use throughout the intervening ages. 
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Thttc would generally be set with their g^blc ends 10 the street 

and would be hoik of a timber framing* more or Ic&t baucifulSy con- 
strticiedj with the spaces between the timbers filled with mud plaster on 
a bthing of woven reeda or withes. There wcmld be no windows except 
in the biier part ol the period* ^vhen small square or rcttimgiiLtr windows, 
clcued with wooden shutters or ^glazed'' with oiled parchment or oiled 
linen, would be used. The one ronm inside would generally have a central 
hearth, biiik-in boxlikc beds* and movable furniture restricted to a table, 
a few benebeSt ^ rough cahinctr and—if the peasant were well-to-do—one 
carved chair for the master of I he house. A board partition might separate 
this front, ncsideoLial pan of the house from the rear partt which served 
as bant and Stable; but sometimes there would be no parlition at all, as 
we call sec even today in some of the siune-built^ lurf-jwtfcd ootuges of the 
Scottish islands, 

A church with an open square in front would occupy a commanding 
position, and a market place would grow up close to the main road, or by 
the shore if the village were on a Etreani. Of public buildings in the hegin- 
ning there would be none, for the greoi hall of the lord's casdej the 
bishop^s palace* or the monasiery would serve as town hall and courthouse. 
The first change in this primitive vilbge layout, which had apparently been 
common in Germanic Europe since the neolithic era, came with the necessity 
for fonification brought by the continual rivalries and wars of neighboring 
feudal lords. Once the village area was confined by sttjckadcs—or later by 
SiEone walls--“a more regular arrangement became neciissary and the buildings 
were buik closer and closer tiOgediert But the essential character remained 
brgely unchanged until growing trade gave a new direction to the growth; 
and even today there are hundreds of villages^ still chiefly agricultuial^ iri 
England, in central Germany, and in parts of France, which have preserved 
their old straggling character. In the Mediterranean countries the tradition 
of urban living of the old Roman Empire still remaLned strong; and even 
little villages m south France, like the hill towns in ceniml and southern 
Italy, have a prc-cijiiricntly urban appearnttGC, with the liitle cottages huih 
close together, of masonry, covered with the luw-picchcd tile roofs that 
remained constantly in use in the south from Roman times to tW pto- 
ent day. 

The second great architectural type of community was of course the 
monastery: and, because of the traveling of the monks from one center to 
another, as well as because of the rules of the various orders, a surprising 
uniformity is pnesent. There still exists, in tlic Betiediclint tiwimtery of St 
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Gall a lamous pbn on parchment sh^nvidg a monastery layout of the ninth 
century- No one knows whether it is the plan of an artluil Rtoup of some 
monk's ideal arrangement, but it is Unercsting as showing the uremcndoiis 
complexity of the community there set down- The largest building is the 
monastery church. Closely gnPUped around jt are the living quarters foe the 
monks, the abbot's bouse, the guesthouse, a hnspiul thops^ ^ brewery, a wine 
celbf^ and all the barns and stables necessary for a prosperous agricultural 
communiry^ 

As time went on and the size of monastic holdinp increased, decent raliza- 
don of many of these cltmenis inevitably set iiti butcertatn features remained 
constant. These were, briefly, an arcaded court or cloister, usually sei into 
the comer between the nave and transept of the cross^shaped churchy and 
bordered on the two other sides by a chapter house or place fcr official meet¬ 
ings of the governing bodys a refectory^ a long narrow hall where all the 
monks ate together, witli a raised pulpit from which a selected brother could 
read to them: and a dormitory or dorfoir, anoihet kmg narrow hall some¬ 
times OD an upper fitmr, in which the monks ^slcpi. There would also some¬ 
times be a library. Outside of the main group, but often connected with it, 
would be subsidiary buildings containing the abbot s residence^ sleeping and 
eating places for guests and vbitors, a hospital or infirmary* and oceasiotudly 
shops for the manufacture of tcclcdastscal ornaments, or roomi where the 
Copying of books could go on. Oftentimes the abbot s house and the gutst- 
house would have cloisters of their own, so that the term clotsicr became 
almost synonymous with motuistcry- 

The oaoking for such a Large community demanded special buildings, and 
it h characteristic uf the greater amenity of monastery living, as com¬ 
pared with secular, that the culinary ans seem to have been aa assiduously 
Cultivated as the other, less carnal crafts. Luxurious living was a criticism 
often levied against iht monaSEerics; its architectural expression is 10 be 
found in such grofid kitchen buildifigs as the twelfth-century kitchen of 
Fontcvrault Abbey in France. These great monastic kitchens w'cre Dfim 
almost cbrciiLir, with a ring of great separate fireplaces, each with its own 
chimney, nirroundmg a central, ventilated, open work space; and their 
elaborate construction and design is typical of the Lngentiity of llic monastic 
architects- 

To build a group of buildings of such complex character and brge sisc 
required nor only the development of a ikilUiil bttildmg technique to erect 
the large churches, the arcaded cloisters, and the high and ample halb re¬ 
quired for dormitory and refectorj' use, but also demanded the devdopment 
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of 111 ^complishcd architccttiral sfcill m the economical, convcnitfit^ and 
bcaudful arrangement of tiiesc clemenis. The problem was manifestly more 
complex than that of the castle except from the point of view of military 
strength, and it is not strange therefore to find that the architecture of 
monasterks during thb period is ihc nuMt competent mid highly developed 
that existed, and that during their long history through these jpo years 
there was a constant advance in beauty, luxury» and convenience; it U not 
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Strange that exteiiaive remains, or even completed groups^ have lasted to the 
present, while secular buildings, often badly designed and crudely built, have 
been replaced or hive vanished to dn$t- Tbc brger monasteries were fre¬ 
quently rebuilt hi Gothic and Renaissance times, but good examples of the 
smaUcr Romanesque motusici'ics which Kill retain their otigmal aspect are 
those of Sl Martin at Canigd in the Pyreneesj and of Funrfmide in Bur¬ 
gundy. Two interesting larger monasteries^ both> however* of transitioMl 
early Gothic type, are the Cisterctan moriast^aies at Poblct in Spain and Alco- 
ba^ in Portugal; die latter almost duplicates the pbn of the mother bouse 
3t Clairvaux^ 

became, in faa^ an abode often of sumptuousne^ aa well 
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as of piety. Wandering poets and clerics brought to it tales of strangj; places, 
the interest of new ideas, and the beauty of new songsj in its shops (he 
manuscripi writer produced those roagnificent matiuscripcs which, especially 
in the Dark Ages, were tile most highly evolved and hviddy executed of 
art works! and within his secure walls of carefully cur stone and warnied by 
CYCcllcntly built fireplaces— common here while they were still rare in the 
outside world—the monk had a protectiem against the weather uiimatched 
elsewhere. Moreover, through the gifts of pilgrims, of lords, and of kings, 
the monasteries became treasure houses of all sorts of metalwork and textiles 
of the greatest beauty. Tlic altars were hung with silk and velvet brocade^ 
sometimes wisven in far^ilf Syria or the Byzantine Empire; and they were 
decked with relic^uarics of glided bronie of of silvci and gold, enriched with 
brilliant enamels and studded with roughly polished precious and semi- 
piecious jewels. 

In the monasteries gbss came early into use for windows, and the art of 
the mailing of stained glass for the church received its earliest development. 
Mural painting added to the gorgeousness in St. Ceneri; and in St. Savin 
we can today see walls lined below with diaper patterns or paintings of 
hung tracery, and above the great Biblical stories and the holy legends of the 
time painted with breadth and power. This mural art was not realistic; the 
5i7x of the figures might be conditioned either by their supposed relative 
importance or by the decorative dcinands of the composition. Tbere is in it 
sotncthing of the architectural C|Uid{ty to be found in the Byzantine mosai^ 
of the East; yet it is an art singularly alive, which, despite its origins in 
maniucript illumination and in the Easlern mosaic, rapidly achieved a 
character admirably suited to its position on the walls or the ceilings of these 
great nujfiafthc churthes. 

The sionccanrer, too, was busy. Tlic capitals of the cloister columns were 
rich with leafage often distantly based on the old Roman work, and with 
the imafpnative grotesque animals so beloved by the north. There are even 
strange occasional ttflectioni of pagan legend; centaurs and mermaids and 
nymphs peek somciimjes shyly from between the leaves. In fact, the niDnastic 
sculptor Seems to have allowed the freest possible play to his fancy, with 
results frequefldy scarcely religious in their implication, ihougli perhaps 
he could find for them some orthodox explanation in curteni legends or in 
the strange symbolisms dear to the heart of the early church writcra. 

The sculptor's chief effort was of course applied to the monastic church 
itself and especially to its great door, through wliich the bity could emne and 
fill the nave, although the choir was reserved for the monb. Here, in these 
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cacnmccs, was tin: great oppqrtimity to impress upon the folk who camcs 
who douhlks^ could not read, tlie chief Icwns which the church had to give, 
ihc chief truths which it inculcated; so we find the central doer the scene 
of corvuigs of the greatest of the church conceptions of I how days—the Last 
Judgmcoi, Christ in Glory, or the Virgin Enthroned with Christ on her 
knee* The chief figures would often be within a sort of oval form^ pointed 
at its ends, called a vesica or mtiJidoHa; around might be the symbols of 
the Four Evungdists^thc winged maiij the winged the winged lion, and 
the eagle—and on the minor portiuos all sorts of Bible stories—the Crea¬ 
tion, the Eiq^ulsion from Paradise, Daniel in the LJons" Den, or the great 
Christmas cycle from the New Testament such as the Nahvityj the Adora¬ 
tion of the Thr« Kings* the Flight into Egypt. 

All of this richness would be displayed with amadng decorative skill, 
within the actual suuctural requirements of the door* Since the doorways 
were big, they were arched; and, since the doors themselves, in order to be 
swung easily and closed tightly, were best made squaredieadcd, under the 
arch would be a horizontal Lnlcl over the door opening itself* The semidrcic 
bcEw^een lintel and arch was filled with a thm stone sbb^he lymponum, 
always the center of the composition and the place where Christ reigned 
over the Last judgment or sat enthroned in glory^ 

Since the stone walls of this early period were thick, the doorway was fre- 
quendy stepped out in a series of ever-widening arches, with the door open- 
mg itself for bock on the inner face ol the wall; and these successive steps 
not Didy rnade a large and impressive aimposition out of a doer of very 
modest si^i hut oKered exuaordinary oppontmitics far sciilptura) decora- 
lion. Below the lintel^ ^^lucs of prophets or saints might decorate the steps, 
□r panels symbolizing the Virtues and the Vices fill the jamhs* By the 
tivelfth century, the clknax period of Romanesque art, these carved door¬ 
ways had become one of the most perfect, as they were one of die most 
magnificent, comhinadons of structural architecture with sculpture that the 
world has ever known. In them the two arts ore so inextricably combined 
that it is impossible to imagine one without the other* 

Withiiu the some exuberant imagination and the same decorative skill 
produced the marvelous capitals whkh crowned the columns or piers between 
nave and aisles, iind which form such impressive evklenec of the decorative 
genius of ihe time. Reminiscences of the Roman Cbnnihian order still somc' 
times control the general shape of the capital or even occasional details. 
At other times ihc use of latelikc surface carvUtg and interlaces reveals the 
infiuence of the Byzantine East, But the thing which controb both types of 
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capitiil is neither Roman nor B)'2aniine; it is something new, j ertadve sjm- 
thesis, filled wUh a complexity and a dramatic Intensity that sesmetimes pro¬ 
duces elements of horror and freciucntly the unbridJed unagmation of the 
grotesque. 

Id fact, m read aright the mentaj scaie of the Romanesque centuiicSr We 
must study tts buildings as well as its literature^ In them both we can read 
a story of idcahstOj of frustraiinn, of naivete, nf ignorance, and of vision 
which together produced the extraordinary vicahty of the umc* They art 
evidences of some kind of masa neurosis, raised almoK into frenzy. The 
conflict between luxury and asceticism, bciw'cen bestiality and idealism, be¬ 
tween unbridled imagination and disciplined thought, was far from solved. 
Indeed in the cloister it was perhaps raised to a higher pitch. For the monk, 
the world of magic was never far away- The iincienl gods persisted as living 
devils, and the legends show* that Satan liimsclf was conceived of as a very 
real, present emity- Fear and hope fight in these somctiincs tnrriircd sculp- 
rures, as they fought in the minds of their makers; erueJiy and sadism slipw 
in the terrihlc beasts devouring men or other animals, just as mercy is shown 
in the lovely carvings of many of the Biblical stories. And the Ecar of the end 
of the w^orld and of an eternal Hell, pictured in very physical terms, is 
always haumtngly in the background to prednee such terrible things as the 
figure of Vice devoured by serpents in die porch of Moissac. 

The Romanesque world was essentially a matins woeld, in the castle ai in 
the cloister; and, as the temptations of the flesh were ever pf^ent, so woman- 
kind hcra^tf became somehow* in the minds of these monastic carvers, 10 be 
associated only with sin and destruction. Only in rare ciacs, like those ol 
Certain queens or duchesses in their own right, did women achieve a position 
of honor or imponanec. and even the impossibly romimtic idealism of women 
which gradually vvas growing up in the bosom of chivalry—especially In 
Provciifal—was at heart an expression of mastuline superionly on the one 
hand and an excuse for masculmc domifiance in the guise of worship on the 
Dihcf* k is significant that but in the twelfth century Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
who had been Queen of France and was Queen of England, one ot the 
great women of history, sought to mitigate the hruiality of the society of her 
time:, to bring into it something of gentleness and 3 sense of iodividuiil 
worth, by instiiuting in the north the Courts of Love that bad been developed 
Id the more luxurious culture of the sotiih; and it b slgnifirafit that Eleanor 
had spent some of her mosr formative yeari in a visit to the royal omirt at 
Constantinople, where she bad seen a life more polished, more gracious^ and 
more sumptuous than any that the Western world knew. 
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Yet Heanor wa* i ijrjnptont of a great dvUizktg movement In the nvcifJi 
cemuty, a movcmtaii which had its roots in the growing breadth of view and 
the growing luxury of life that resulted necessarily from a new and rapid 
mcitasc in commerce. This nevv commerdal development was a challenge 
both to the feudal system and to the monasteries, for the merchant or the 
manufacturer could never fit successfully into the feudal framework. So 
much is this true that there have been many discussions as to exactly how 
the merchant class first grew up. They were neither feudal lords nor vassals. 
Under any sfrici interpretation of the feudal system they owed homage to 
no one, and it was inevitable that as the commercial rln&t. increased the feudal 
system lost prestige. 

But at the beginning trade was also an opportunity fur the feudal lords 
and the monasteries, which they were not slow to take advantage of. If (he 
lords and tlie monasteries could control an important trade mule, or assert 
their rule orver a large market, their opportunities for irihuic iverr cnor* 
mnus; and, instead of reatiKing that the whole trade system constituted a 
challenge to thetr very existence, the lords and the monasteries jjastened to 
give trade a new importance by protecting it and Cultivating it, Titus feudal 
castles and villages which were on important trade routes enjoyed a great 
advantage nver othen. There, markets began to grow up, merchants to 
settle, and skilled artificers to congregate, soon almost crowding out the old 
agricultural inhabitojiis. Tiic market pbees increased in size and importance. 
Monasteries frequently held control over ilicni, and, as a symbol of thetr 
control, would build in each a cross—the naarket cross. Houses grew closer 
and closer together within the walls of the town: stieets were straightened, 
widened: often, too, outside the city wall at some favored point a separate 
community solely of merchants would grow up, lo be eventually surrounded 
by its osvo wall, and 3t lost incorporated Into the city itself. In that way, 
under the magic touch of itic increased exchange of goods and mtmey, vil- 
bge* gmv into towns and towns into cities, and the whole basis of life was 
changed. And, just as trade revoluiiuniaicd the ordinary living of people by 
giving life a new freedom and the individual new Imcuries, it also made over 
the architecture of the towns by the creation of new building types—die 
town, guild, and market halls, and the market crosses—and by forcing 
a closer and more urban type of building on the earlier villages, as well as 
by creating new types of dty dwelling for the nciv wealthy trading class, 
h is in these town bou-ses of the bourgeoisie that the revolutionary charac¬ 
ter of this bter Romanesque work can be most dearly seen. Tliere are frag¬ 
ments of these buildings, often concealed by later work, all over Europe. 
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Ehe kalian dries, and fht tawas oE southern and eastern France axe 
especially full ot tfaeio. In them all ihc same character can be Eound—a new 
expression o£ urbanity, of gradom living. A number of houses in the iVE^Itby 
trading toivn that grew up amund the great monastery at Cluny^ in Bur¬ 
gundy, arc typical. They arc not large, for bud withifl cbe confines of the 
town walls was ooacly. like the modem dty house, their iargcsi rtimensinn 
was their depth, and from wall to wall they were not over twenty-five feet 
across. The greater part of the ground flcMir was occi^ied by a shop, opening 
onto die strat by a large archway. At the dde of the diop a door led to the 
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stair to the upper and private parts of the house, and a passage went back to 
the court or yard bdiind, and by a gallery along iu sick to the kitchen at the 
rear. On the second floor, the from of the bovise had one large room, well 
lighted by a continoous row of arched windows. From it a smaller room, 
lighted from the courts opcnctl out. Both had firtplacci. The front room 
served as living rdom* dining rootn* and bedroom for the masier of lite 
house; the rear lOom as a bedroom for the children. Another open gnllciy' 
over the one below led back to the rear building, which contained above 
the kitchen a room for servants. Occasionally a third floor, or attic, under the 
broad roof, gave additional space for storage or for sleeping; the roof, ^vith 
its ridge parallel to the street, swept down to wide projecung eaves held up 
by wooden beams—the cam not only shading the windows below, but 
keeping the rain off the wall and away from the wide cxpamc of window 
and door opening. In early examples, windows were dosed cither with 
wooden shutters or casements covered with cloth, paper, or parchment, but 
in the twelfth century glass in small panes was sometimes used in transoms 
Of in small holes in the Wooden shutters, so ihat for the first time house 
dwellers cnioyed the combined benefits of light and warmih. 

A house such as this is a far tliffercnt thing from the rude country casdes 
dr the one-room peasant dwellings. Gone are the ancient, drafty lialk 
where the common life of so many people went im together in a hind 
of rich hurly-burly. Instead we have the beginning of the concepi of ihe 
ruodern home—a family center, where xndividiiJilitics could develop without 
the constant check of too-closc companionsbip, and where quiet intimacy 
could take the place of the old toistcring life in common. These houses, 
tOOi had conveniences unknown in the noblc^s manor. The little court con¬ 
tained a well or cistern head mosi convenicnlly rebted to the kitchen; for 
the first lime adequate thought and cart was expended on the problem of 
samtadnn, and the ipdividui! privy became customary. 

Later, this same care was more and more evidenced even in castle design, 
and the elaborate arrangemenii for ensile saniiaiioti jn the great Goihk 
GtstleS remain to tell us of the growing idcaU of cleanliness and decency 
af the time. Thm, many a pas^ge, shafts and vaulted chamber, now carc- 
Eully pomicd out to tourists as a prison, dungeon, or a secret way* was 
origuially nothing more or less than part of the old castle sanitary system. 

This twclfth-ttnmry easing of manners not only gave rise 10 increasing 
demands for comfort, but also undoubtedly fomislicd an opportunity, such 
li had been urdtnown outside the doistcrs sEnoe the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, for the devtlopment of perKsnality and of original thinking* The 
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movcmciic to begun in the bourgeoisie—the wcaliity merthiidt^ 
the skilled traders*—and it was a movement o( the greatest imponance, for 
to it, [ believe, we may attribute the iremcnduus advancement in secular 
skills in building md the am which brought in the nexi^ the Goihic, period^ 
as well as the creation of new muniapal and govs'amentai systems which 
replaced fet£dalism with the foundauons of the modern nations^ and which 
were symbolized by ibe great cathedral building of the period that lay ahead. 


t 


Chapter ij 


DEVELOPMENT OF ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE greatest problem for the Romaaesque architect wus the chuich. The 
arigitul inspiratioit behind most early Romanesque diurehc^ was naturally 
the early Christiaii with it$ low side allies and its high save with 

clerestory windows above the dde^isle ropfa^ and at the cast end its large 
apse with the altar in front of it. Such basilicas as we have seen had been 
built in the Memringian period in France, and the Carolingian builders had 
struggled to adapt the basilican form to their criHlcr consuucdon and thdr 
diUcring decorative ideals. 

Three things prevented a mere copying of the early basilicaH The fim was 
aheady present in the Carolingian period—the fact that the medieval masons 
liked to build thick waUi of small stones and to arch over all openings, and 
the fact that their sculptural skill was not equal to, or perhaps their taite 
did not approve^ the ddicale classical carving of the earlier time. 

The second great cause for change lay in the developinciic of nevv rituals 
and new religious ideas, which followed naturally from the character oE 
monasticism itself as well as fitrni the importance given to the veneration 
of relies LD the medieval church. At the basis of the Tnounsde system lay 
the fact that many of the clergy lived logeihcr and served the same churdu 
This led naturally to having more altars than one in this church, so that each 
of the monks might have sulBdent opportunity for celebrating the mass. 
If more altars arc necessary^ the old single apse of the single basilica is 
manifestly inadequate, and we find that at an date the rudimentary 
transepts of the basilica become real projections on each side of the churchy 
and are funilshed with little apses projecting from them. Similar small apsers 
were added on each side of the main apse at the ends of the side aistes, 
and each of these nxinor apses* of which there might be as many as sti| 
would contain an altar dedicated to a different saintp and therefore, m func¬ 
tion at least, a separate chapel. Every altar was required to contain^ prior 
to its dedicadon, some autheniicated relic of a saintp and as ibe cult of the 
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venefatiori &f reli^^ increased these new chapel altars might become magnets 
to draw to the churth erowds of devoni wewshipera. 

This reverence for relics had another irnportant eiTect^ for it led inevitably 
to a great increase in pilgrimages. Tlie pilgrimage system had of course been 
in esislcjicc from at Icasi tJic fourth century, but the early pilgrimages had 
had as their god Rome and the Holy Land only. Now, in the early Middle 
Agest all this was changctl; and many churches, because of their possession 
of relies which were unusudly famous or of great reputed power^ might 
become pilgrimage centers themBelvcSj or at least important stages on Icnger 
pilgrimages. Since pilgrims brought gifts to the shrma they visited, the 
church atimulated these pilgrimages by every means in its power^ and 
churches began to be designed with especial regard to tbcm+ 

One need was for a way of getting around the church from chapel to 
chapeJ without interrupdng the ordinary services, which played such a brge 
part in the monastjc life and which roust continue whether the church w^ere 
thronged with pilgrims or nor. A natural solution was to carry the side 
aisle completely around the apse to form an ambijlatoryj and then to open 
out from this a series of radiating chapels which would project from the 
apse Wall. Thus, since the regular services were held in the choir, the pilgrinis 
could be led around the ambulatory to all of the chapels without inierrupting 
the chants and the music rising from the choir as they passed k. In this 
way, the entire cast end of the old basilica wsts changed, anil what 1™ 
originally merely a semicircular apse became a long projecimg arm with a 
high central choir, wiih a low side aisle leading condnuoudy around it, and 
with a series of small chapels^ usually of apse form^ projecting from its 
outside walK From this evolved that rich symphony of forms which is called 
the ch^rt^ct (cradle), which was to have such a glorious development in the 
later Gothic cm* This bvlah east cud can be well seen in such churches of 
Central France os Notre Dame du Port at Ciciruont-Fernind or St. Paul at 
lssoirc> and in the great abbey churches of Burgundy like that at Cluny- 
The third factor^ svhich led to the dhaogc from the old basilica to the 
great medieval churcbf by in the danger from fire. The early Christian 
basilica was wooden-roofed diroughoutT and if through the accidents of w-ir 
OF from lightning one of the great wooden Tpdfs got well aflame the church 
and its contents were doomed i for, though the walls might siaitd, the roof 
would undoubtedly burn tlirough and its great flaming mass of wexjd* 
crashing to the floor beneath, would coni^ume everything w^ithin the walk 
Such catastrophes had become almost a cornmnuplacc in early medieval 
limes, and with the increase in the cult of relics, and the tremendous pro- 
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fusiwi of decoration which rciiulted from ihe wistith brought ro the diurchu 
by the pilgrims, ji became tnereasingiy necessary to build at least the im¬ 
portant churches in such a way that this danger could be obviated. Since 
vaulting was the only method of fireproof building known to the tiiw, 
vaulted churches were the natural restdL 

But the building of vaulted churches brought great constructional diffi* 
culties, which were solved satisfactorily only in Gothic times. The whok 
history of Romanesque church architecture from the tenth to the twelfth 
Ceotury is the history of the experiments made in search of this perfect 
solution. The first difSeulty was the mere weight of a stone vault. This 
meant at once that all the supporting piers had to be larger, and led to the 
gradual abandonment in many cases of the single column, in favor of a 
large pier built up of small stones. The second diflkulty lay in the fact 
that a vault, like any arched construction as wc have already seen (pw 14 
and p, 15). exats on its supports not only weight but a sidewise thrust, 
10 that unless the supports are braced from falling outward the whole will 
collapse. A third problem lay in the high nave, which was an essential 
part of the basilica scheme. How could a vault be raised on walls extending 
high above the rest of the building, w'ithout danger of these walls being 
thrust apart? The fourth question to be taken into account was the fact 
that any arched copstruction has to be supported in pLiec by a wooden 
framework, called a centering, until it b entirely complete; until the last 
sioJir is in place, the whole will collapse of its own weight unless such a 
support b present. 

For 300 years the builders struggled with these difficulties. At times they 
approached success, at times they failed; and the history of medieval archi- 
tdtture is full of stories of calasitopfiic coliapse due to bad design or bad 
construction. Many of the local dififcrences between the various schools of 
Romanesque architjectune depend upon difTciing types of approach to this 
central problem. 

It is iiell to lemrmbcr that not only had the old Roman skill in the 
building of vaults of brick and concrete long since disappeared, but also 
that only one of the great Roman basilicae, the Basilica of Maxentius,—and 
none of the early Christian—was vaulted; and the tradidoji of ihe basilica 
was very strong indeed. 

The first thing which was done was to vault the side aisles, which, being 
cninparativcly near ihc ground, could be easily supported and the walls 
easily buttressed against outward thrust. Sometimes the mere weight of 
heavy walls was sufficient to withstand the thrust. In order to get arched 
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windows as large as potsibk in the sidfraisle walls, and also a condnually 
arched passage ruiudng the length of the aisle, simple square intersecting 
groined vaults were luedt this meant that the disrance between the plus 
of the arcade separating nave and aisles was the same as the width nf the 
aisles. When the apse ambulatory was reached, however, problems began 
to appear even in this simple portion of the building. Naturally, since the 
ambulatory ran around the semicircle of the apse, the segments or bays of 
which it was made up, instead of being square, became tn plan wedge-shaped 
like die stones of an anch. The vaulting of these offered tremendous dUB- 
cullies both Structurally and aesthetically, because, instead uf the simple 
diagonal groins of the regular tiiterscctwg vault, all sons of quccr*»hapcd 
interscciiom resulted. 

liut it was [he vaulting of the central nave which was the supremely 
troublesome undertaking. The easiest way to vault it was of course by 
the use of a simple barrel or iimnel vault, supported on the side clerestory 
walls and running through unbroken. Vet how cnulil the side walls be 
kept in place against the mighty thrust of this great stone tunnel P In many 
examples, the Romanesque builders confessed themselves defeated by this 
problem, and did one of two things^ither they preserved the clerestory 
with its w'indows and used a wooden roof over the nave and choir, as in 
many of the Norman churches both io France and England; or else they 
abandoned the high clerestory entirely, as is the case in much of central 
and southern France, Even without clerestory windows, however, the Ro¬ 
manesque builders liked a higher central nave, and to produce this they 
would frequently make a sort of second story over the side aisles, roofed 
with a half vaulMts low side at the outside walls, its high crown inward— 
and this half vault would serve to take the thrust of the nave vault out to 
the heavy outside wails. This upper gallery could then be opened out to the 
nave with a series of arches, and thus form what is called a triforium gallery. 
Churches constructed in this way were stable, but they were dark and 
gloomy—as one may sec today in Notre Dame du Port or io Si. Sernin at 
Tmibusc—anti they were extremely wasteful of material. Moreover, the 
barrel vaulting, running tuibrokcn through from end to end, with nothing 
to emphasize its shape, appeared merely a formless heavy covering. 

This led the architects to attempt to emphasize the shape of the vault 
by running a rib or additional arch, following the line of rhe vault but 
slightly smaller, over every support in the main arcade below. These ribs 
not only improved the appearance and gave grace and delicacy to the whole, 
but they also simplified the construction enormously. Once the ribs had 
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been built, the vault luturally divided into a serin of individual uniu. 
and these unilt could be built one by one; and the same cjentcr^ 

tag, just Urge enough for one section^ could be used again and again. The 
great forest of timbers required for the entire vault could therefore be much 
leduced. 
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We have already seen how the use of small stores ^cid heavy waits led 
10 the stepped arch. Precisely the same kind of thing went on in the interior 
construction^ and led to stepping the arches bet^veen nave and side aislc^ 
and breaking up the pier plan (tom a simple square iittu cross shaped or 
even more elaboraie plans as the number of steps in the arch above incicased. 
With the addition of nbs for the nave vauEtt idll more ridiness was sug¬ 
gested, for die ribs were carrim! on pilasterlike projections miming down 
on (be inside of the clerestory walls and thus furnishing another member 
10 the pier below. Similar ribs could be added to the side-aisle vaults^ $0 
that eventually pier plans were of considerable intricacy, and the venical 
linei of light and shade running up the piers and oontinuing around 
the steps of the arches and the ribs of the vaults began to create that 
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vcrticaj sense of iipw:ird growth and lightness which was such a marked 
beauty in Uter medieval churches. 

However, the darkness ol these early vaulted churthes was a great dis- 
advantage^ particularly as these same Romanesque centurks saw the de¬ 
velopment of stained gbss foe window usc^ thus combining light arid the 
gbry of their decorative effect in one clcnicni. The clerestory window 
became more and mure a nectssEty, Occasionally the aitempt was made, 
successfully! merely m use low clerestory walls of extreme thickness^ as in 
the cathedral at Autun, but this ordinarily was 3 manifestly ilJogica! solution. 
Toward the end of the eleventh tcnitiry, the archiEccis of St. Philibert at 
Tournus hit upc^n another ingenicus arrangement After the ribs over the 
central nave were built* walls were carried up over theirii rtinning across 
the church* and from these walls little vaults, also running across the 
churchr were tumedp one to each bayn Since the thrust of each of these 
small vaults was balanced by the thrust of the one next it, the only thrust 
which had to be considered was that of the main ribs. These were, iMawcver* 
doiivn low enough so that the problem was not difhculr. The liillc vaults 
ended at ihe clerestory wall in arches and allowed ample windowsp ^ that 
the whole church was light. Siructumlly this solmioti was almost perf^t, 
but acsj;hctic;i1ly it left much to be desired, for it broke up the nave itMS 
violently into separate units and destroyed ihc unity of the whole. 

A more natural solution was trf course the use inierseeting vaults 
over the nave^ similar to those over the side aisles. Yet this* too, hiid its 
disadvantages, for the nave was usually wice as mde as the side aisles, 
and consequently each bay of the nave—since the piers on richer side were 
only as far apiri as the width of the oisle^^-as a long narrow rectangle. 
ManifciLty, if round vaults of dlffcreDt widths start from the same spring 
(the level on whidi arches arc biuk) they will rise to difilerent heights 
and cannot be made to intersect in the middle. If the spring of the cross- 
vaults is raised sudkiently to make its crown at the same level as the crown 
of the main vault, the Inicrsections between the two surfaces will be ugly 
and unnatural. And, iince in m iitceisccring vault alt of the thrusts are 
conccninjtcd at the piers^ the thrusts there become very great and require 
special buttressing. 

The Romanesque architects struggied with these two problems with vary¬ 
ing success. In Lotnhardy they tried making one bay of the nave equal two 
bays of the aisles, thus gening the square nave bay which would give simple 
mierscctiona. This brought much more weight on alternate pierx. for the 
intennedbte piers carried ncute ot the nave vault; and cnnscquendy the 
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picns which carried the nave vault had to be made larger than the others 
or else, if the piers were alike, they were conspicuausly overbrge and 
awkward. Nevertheless^ this soliriign, found first perhaps in the church of 
San Amhroj^ti in Milan, marked a great step forward in the sdencific 
solution of the nave vault probkni. Frum Lomhardy this form traveled 
£0 Normandy, perhap through the influence of Abbot Willkiii of Votpiam, 
a Irjmbard, and from Normaxitiy into England, where Durham Cathedral 
became another early ocamplc of a quasirent Lhc solution of the vauk 
question. The same Lombard Influence followed a welhknown trade route 
across the Alpioc passes and down the Rhine, and contfolled much of the 
German building there until well into the thirteenth ceiutiry. 
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The geometrical imcrscctEons of these vaults formed always a real diffi¬ 
culty to the stonecutter and the mason. With the rough buUding machinery 
at their conmumd and the rather crude m^tsonry techniques^ it was hard to 
produce true intersection curves that were dcjxnite. Vet^ aesrhetically, the^ 
intersccUon lines played a trctneiidous part in the effect of the whokp 
because frequently the lighting on the two sections of Intersecting vauhs 
vvquJd be completely dUTerenti and tf the line separating light and dark 
areas was wavy or unsure the result was painfulty obvious. 

To the Lombards, again, is probably due the credit for finding a simple 
answer to thU problem—that l^ budding a separate dtagonal arch or rib 
to the line of the gromi so as not only to emphasize ks aesthetic funetinn 
but also to s^e in concealing the inequalities of the rough masonry vault 
surface^ Sati Ambrogb in Milan probably is the fifsi church to have these 
diagonal ribs In its nave vauk, akhougU (hey occurred at almost the same 
rirn c in minor vaults in other paTt$ of Europe. The vault of Durham 
Cathedral is e4pccially interesting, because, although its lower part shows 
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ihat k W+L5 fwiginalJy in [ended to have the Lombard type of vault, in which 
two kivi of ihe side aialc equal one of ihe nave, and it% pSers are altentaTcly 
birgc and smalt, ncvenhclcs^ its archiiecis, having seized upon the idea 
of the di.igonal rib, realized that to a large extenE it solved the problem of 
difficult intersections in a reciangtilar bay; and therefore, ahhough they built 
heavy ribs across the vault at alternate piers, the space beiween these two 
rib« was occupied by [wo complete bays of intersecting vauLung with rich 
diagonal rib*. Once the ribs were bmlt, the vault forms could be waved 
or modified from the geometrical, cylindrical type to conical or other warped 
and distorted shapes without complicadoJif and the eye saw only the 
mtcrsccuon. 

Another problem wliJch this use of ribs- 4 K>tli groin ribs at vault Inter- 
sectiods, and cros* ribs—help* to solve was the prciikm of the qticer shapes 
in the vaulting of the ambulatory around the choirs Once the builders 
had grasped the cancejHion that ribs could be carried up to form the dciired 
pattern, and the vault surfaces waved or dbtorted to meet them* the qucstian 
was almost settled^ There still remained* howeiTCT, both in this conneeddn 
and in connection widi the nave vaults, the problem that* with semi circular 
vaults* difierence* in width, mean diSerencea m height, and the fact that* 
even in a perfect inter^eting vault* the intersection femns not a semicircle 
but au ellipse, which both structurally and aesthetically is less satisfactory 
than the higher, fuller curve. The only fiml answer to these questions, still 
umettled. came with iJu: adoption of the pointed arch* huE, once the idea 
of the pointed arch and the ribbed vault combined had occturcdt Gothic 
archiieCEUrc Was born* and the wbaic spirit and appearance of churches 
suffered a rcvoluttotury modification. In a sense, theti^ the final solution 
of the problems which Romanesciuc architects faced was the signal for the 
death of Romanesque architecture □$ a style, and relentlessly forced the study 
of new aesthetic shapes and forms. 

All of these changes in the interiors of churches made similar modificaijdns 
necessary on the exterior. The cast end* for instance* ijiUxad of being a 
simple half cylinder covered with a half-conical roof, became an intricate 
combination of radiating diapcLs and roofs of dificreni heights—the chapels, 
the ambulaiory^ and the choir- Similarly, the need for withstanding the 
thrusts of the vaults, and the desire to avoid a %vastefnl use of sxone* led to 
the development of exterior buttresses-nhat is, thicker ponions of the wall, 
pbced where they could give it extra stability. Naturally, with the inicrsecE- 
ing vault canccnLradng the thrust at the lines of the piers* the buttresses 
began to divide up the exterior of the building into seporate bays, just as 
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the ribs ajid lupfKjrting pilasters divEded the mterior. The old lioeii^ntal 
quality bc^n slowly to yield to the vcfcic;^) accent chat was to become one 

of the domifutinfr characteristics of Goiiiic architecture. 

The Rumanesque architects used iJic buttress only tetuatlvdy at firsts add 
eKperimenird with all sortt of treatments for itj sometimes making it like 
an engaged column, sometimes as a profecting strip like a plbster; and 
only gradually did they come (o realize that Jii depth and not its width was 
the importajit element, and that the simplest way of treating it at the top 
was in a series of inclined surfaces to throw off the rain. Yet in the early 
attempts these is a certain charming naivete and often great richness—a 
surface richness which charaacrized a targe amount of Romanesque church 
Work. At the caves there would be little arcaded cornices, somerimes held 
up by grotesque brackets, with heads or animals carved upon them, Pro¬ 
jecting horizrsntal moldings or string courses would divide the iruilding and 
accent windowsill levels or the spring line of th* arches. !n some cases 
elaborate polygonal patterns of difTetent-coiored sicmes and marbles would 
ffU the wall surfaces, particularly around the window heads and just under 
the coriu€& 

Among the exterior features in Romanesque architecture which grew to 
great importance during these three ccniuric* was the bell tower. Starting 
in Tidy, probably in the ninth cenmry, as the simplest kind of square or 
circular tower, with hitle arched win<dows and repealed thin horiionta! 
cornices to give it height, it gmdiially achieved, capccidly in France, a grace 
of outline and a growing lightness of structure which were the first steps 
toward the creation of the Gothic spire. The Italian towers had had very 
low-pitclied toofs; in French work ihc pyramid-tops were given enntinu- 
ODsly steeper and steeper slopes, were more and more built of solid stone, 
and the openings in the sides became larger and larger. At the end of the 
eleventh century, fnr instance, the tower of Lc Puy cn Velay climbs, diminiih- 
ing stage over diminishing stage, to an intertsring top of intersecting gables 
and a small spire? and tn Normundy it is the church towers, such as those 
of the famous Abbaye aux. Homines (Si, Etienne), which give a new 
mark of distinction and beauty to these great churches, and point the way 
toward the magnificent monuments which were to foUnw. 

The crudforiB plan with many chapels, the general idea of a low side 
aisle and a higher mvc and choir, the use of clustered piers and of round 
arches, a rich west front with an chtburaicly decorated portal and some- 
diMS flanking towers, and ornament which U composed of elements derived 
frtjfn the classic world, from the northern grotesque, and from Constand- 
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nople—the« qualiu« are well-nigh universal during the Romanesque period 
throughout Europe; but the esiact character varies cnonnously from locality 
to locality, and climate and tradition joined to produce a scries of importam 
local schools. 

In Tuscany, and generally through wettern centra) Italy, it viras a combina¬ 
tion of prosperity arising from the great Mediterranean Dade 
gethcf with a popubtiem which seems to have been less touched or less 
daunted by barbarian invasions than that of the test of Italy, which con¬ 
trolled the design. The first brought wealth, which made possible a lavish 
use of the richest marbles and the most iniricaic carving, and a general 
gaietv of feeling that dispbved itself in the black-and-white banding of 
building after building, and in the development of church fronts in which 
the actual wall is concealed by tow after row of marvelous frcc-stindirtg 
arcad«. The second hroughi a skill in resiwdying classic forms—as u wer^ 
recieaiing them-that is remarkable, m that ihe Corinthian capitals and 
ihc carved acanthus bands o! Pisa, although » uhvicusly Roman m ongin, 
are free and cicadve. In the Baptistry at Fiofcnre {tires 1050) tlie touch of 
Roman form is everywhere, and even the great simple irrade U «« 

without its Roman grandeur; yei the impresainn of the whole is defimidy 
that of something new. Ibis Tuscan Romanesque is a style light, almost 
frivolous, but gracious, delicate, fidl of decorative genius; it can be seen 
best in the Baptistry at Florence, in the cathedral aod leaning tower of 
Pisa, and in some of the churches at Lucca. It is charactcnsiic of the domi- 
of decoration that the churdi fronts of this style ate frequently mere 
scTOCiif, titending far above the roofs of the building behind as pure orna¬ 
mental f39ades without structural meaning. 

Ill Provence, also, the Roman ideals were pre-eminent, ami in the palacm 
aod castles a gay Ufo went on, given to poetry and song; and, ttmugh a 
more serious and more slructurtil sense appears in its churches thiui in ihme 
of Pisa, there is in both the some devotion to the Roman Corinthian capital 
and acanthus leaf, which reached its climax in the superb twclfth-rentury 
fronts of St. Gillcs and Sl Trophimt at Arles, where the new Romanesque 
skill in figure sculpture and in the grotesque, the Romanesque desire to 
elaborate the main church entrance, and the classic forms were wed into a 
new Eyathc£i& of sublime power^ 

In Sicily and the south of Italy the RomAnestjoe work reflects their con¬ 
fused history. The Byzantmes^ the Saracens, the Normani jiU left tlieir un- 
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print on that :ind uctasianiilly sudden iniluenc» from northern Italy 
ippcar to complicate rfic piciarc. The pointed artb brought in by the 
Saraceni h eommon; Saraernic^ too, may be the mirjcatc poly chromed 
woodwork of some of the great church ctiHngs. But the greatest glory of 
the Sicilian Romanesque lies in its magnificenr use of Byzanikne mosaic. 
In the Capelb Pabtina at Palermo* Jr52'43, and the cathedm! at Monreale, 
the purely bsLiilica^plau churchei have Corinihbn capitals of almost 
antique type and walls all ahcadicd above with glorious gpld-gmund mDsaiC;^ 
climaxing in the apse dome in gigantic figures which brood over the inreriors 
with aknost hypnotic powers; and the bw^er walls are sheathed in marbles 
in a way more bfobanunedaii than Byzantine. 

In AquitaiiiCp far ofl in France near tbe Atlantic shore* rhccc ts another 
cxtnwM-dinary development of Byzantine uifluence* and almost all the 
churches have the domc-oji'pendcntjves of Byzantine building; yet, save for 
St. Front in Perigucux, the plan of which resembles so dosdy that of St. 
Markus in Venice and, like it, is probably based on the Holy Apostles church 
in Ck^staniinople, the churches are k»ng and narrow, and scon to be trying 
to adapt the basilica plan to the dome cOuMructson. The experimenE led to 
alt sons of interesting results, in churches as far apart as those of Poitiers 
and the cathedral of Le Puy cn Velay; but perhaps its sim plest versionSi like 
Souillac and Cahors, w^herc iwo or three simple domes crown ihe navcp 
are the mmt satisfactory. In these churches, too, the pointed arch is fre- 
quently found, and one c^n but surmise the traveling of monks from 
to or the emigration of Greek masons to this distant land^ to account 
for this unique and intereiitiiig local school and its me of the Mahammcdm 
pointed arefa. 

Historically it h not these reflections of distant origins, nor the devotion 
to the Roman tradilinaat fomis, charming as they are, which ore rhe most 
important Romanesque developments. There ss something in all of these 
styles a KlUe loo supcrhdatr a little too facile—something perhaps even cs- 
pressivc of decadence rather thin grt^wth. For the really significant develop 
ments one must turn dsewbere—to those lands where the impeding hand 
of rrodition was less strong, where mankind had to hct these new ehurdh 
building prcshlcms with a completely new approach, controlled by the 
materials at hand and by a lack of skill in building in ihc old ways. One 
must turn, therefore, to lands where barbarbn destructlcm had been most 
complete, and the barbarian conquest most thornughlv succoifid—to Lorn- 
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b^rdy, to to northern and eastern Frjmie, 10 Normandy, and to Eng^ 

land. It was these peoples who approached the prd>lcfli of building a 
fireproof vaulted church with the most creative ingenttity, and who decorated 
II svith the freest and most inventive fommi. 

The Lombard style is nnc charactcrisscd by grear brlUiance io vaulting, 
by comparative sobriety in exterior ciTect—with a large dependence on 
simple architcctuml forms,—and by decfinaive sculpture which at the be¬ 
ginning is naive and childlike, [ts great contribution was the development 
of the ribbed vault, as wc have seen, and along with that the discovery 
that buttresses as projecting strips could be made ait essential pan oE ihe 
exterior decnrativc effect. Typical of this structural feeling, alsoy is the use 
□f little arcades projecting slightly from the w'all ro form cornices and 
horizontal bands inslcad of the carved and molded classic cornice. At the 
very end of ihc Romanesque period^ hmg practice in decorative sculpture, 
ct>mbined perhaps with a great deal of fresh talent from other parts nf Italy, 
produced a school of decorative ^utplure as sure and as skillful as any in 
EuropCt and in the late tweifeh and early thirieenth ocnstirics church fronts 
such as those of Parma and Modena and Verona were superbly decorated 
with sculpture, freely placed^ in which all the possibilities of Biblical and 
legendary storytelling arc railized. Significant not only of this skill, hut also 
of the new tvidc internationalism brnught by the pilgrimages^ is the famous 
relief in Modenn^ showing scenes from the Arthurian legend. 

The valley of the Rhine constituted the most natural rrade route Erom 
norrhern Italy to the west and north, and it was tiatund ihcrefoix that 
Lombard influence should be the controlling dement in the Romanesque of 
Germany, German Romanesque reached a first climax under the reigns 
of the Emperors Otto II and lit and this earlier work is dtar- 

actcfi^«l by a skillful use of the simplest decorative forms, rich use of 
color^ and a simplicity and pow'cr not unlike that of some of the Carnlingiafi 
work. Later^ in the twelfth ccntnryv a new flood nf builrUng swept across 
the Rhenish countries* and it is here that certain of the ILomhard sy^stemfc 
of vaulting and of church decoration reached ihcir highest development. 
These later Ger man Romanesque churches often have iwo apses and two 
sets of transepts, one at each end. Over briih crossings there Is usually a 
low tower or kmem, so that sometimes it is dtflkuk to tell which end 
is to be considered the more important. Round, s^uare^ and polygonal towers 
arc common; frequently a pair is placed at each end* so dial the outline 
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of ihc wlwlc, wilh the high towers and the crossing lanterns, becomes cs- 
uemely intetesting. 

Inside, these eburrhes preserve many of the characteristics of Lombard 
churchcs-~such os the common use of two bays of the side aide to one of 
the nas'c,—hut in genera) they are much higher and narrower in propomon, 
and the effect of this great height so strongly and simply treated is most 
impressive. On the exterior, the Lombard system of pilaster strips and 
arcaded cornices is carried to a high degree of development and gives an 
extremely interesting exterior paiicrn. At times, liule open arcades in the 
thideness of the wall, perhaps borrowed from the Romanesque of Tuscany, 
give added richness. Roofs arc generally high piiched. Capitals and other 
ardtitecuirai ornament are of the simplest^ particularly common is the use 
of the simple geometric cushion capital. The figure carving is, however, 
often nf great imaginative power. Intricate in design, and beautifully exe¬ 
cuted, showing the influence of the muguifleeni Rjornattesque manuscript 
illumination in Romanesque Germany, This extremely vital school, repre¬ 
sented in the great cathedrals and abbey churches of Mainx, Worms, Ijiach, 
and Speyer, lasted well into the thirteenth cemuTy, 

Id Spain, as we have seen, the Vistgoihic kingdom had already developed 
a distincthi'c and competent architecture, characterized by good building and 
rich decoration, in which the horseshoe arch was an important port. With 
the hfoorish Outquest the kingdom came to an end, but the influejicc of its 
architecture went on, and it is probably from the Vbigothk buildings that 
the Moors borrowed the horsesboe-arch form which they used so mag¬ 
nificently. Mtireover, in ihosc prts of Spain which had remained in the 
k;ind < of the Christian powers, or were shortly rcrtavqucred by them, the 
old Visigothic skill had a profound influciicc itt the Romanesque work 
which developed. This Spanish Romanesque of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries is characterized especially hy the boldness of its structure and the 
extraordinary vividness and dramatic power of its decorative sculpture. 
The chinax of the style is best seen in the early parts of Santiago dc Compo¬ 
stela and of the old cathedral at Sabmanca, but numbers of other churches in 
C T ata k^n *’ and the Spanish Pyrenees remain to prove its widespread power. In 
architectural form the style somcwhiti resembles that of southwestern France, 
especially of Toulouse; and, because of the faa that Santiago dc Composteb 
was nne of the greatest ptlgrima|;^ churches of Europe, the influence of 
decorative sculpture was spread wide aU over the Western world. 
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In Burgundy d school d nwndslic church irchiteciurc arose, under the 
special impetus of the Cluniac monK wbkh had d tremendous ciiecr on 
later architecture. Like the Lombard scliool. the Burundian schod wa.s 
primarily interested in the construction ot fueprool churches, but it «fas 
also interested in the whole problem of church planning and m such 
churches as the famous mother church at Cluny first devcloj^ iht l^ca 
yet elaborate cast end which was the foundation of the later Gothic ehevet. 
Decorativdy, too, the style is important, because although tliere is mm any 
details a constant desire to imitate nr .idapE aittl modify tradtuotid onion 
forttis-fiuicd pilasters Corinthian capitals, and so ot^nevcr^elew m the 
carvings of the great western isort-ils, which in Burgundian churches were 
often under brge porches, a completely new feeling enters m, ^sed on the 
emotionalism and the dynamic nowhere perhaps 

does this emotionalism achieve such superb results as m the doorways of 
Vc^ijclay^ Autun* and AuUkjy* 

Normandy was perhaps the least "civilized" of all the FrenA provinces. 
The old Celtic population had there longest resisted the Frankish doimna- 
tion, and it was there in the valley of the Seine and alon^g the of tl« 

English Channel that the half^vagc Viking conquerors had rettkd Yet this 
very quality of wildness and of lack of earliei tradiuons led the 
under the tutelage of Lombard monks, to attack the problem 
building with a surprising and ingenious vitality. The Normaa urc s 
are heavily built, of beautifully cut stone, and the ric^esi of Uicif arched 
interiors has a quality of (tower that comes btgcly from 
form alone. There, in Caen, in the Abbaye aus Hommes and the Abbaye 
aui aimcs. which William the Conqueror built to expiate his sms, a system 
of interior design that was tu lead directly to the Gothic inicfiOT was first 
and most skillfully developed. Large pier arches bebw separated nave aod 
aisles. Above them, in the space under die aisle roof, half vaults were nitne 
to resist ihe thrust of the nave vault, and in front bearuti area « orm 
a satisfactory trifurium. Above, cleirsiwy walls with brge windows sup* 
ported at first a wooden roof; but this temporary expedient was 
bter. and the skill of the builders of the earlier work was proved by the 
successful vaulting of the nave in such 3 way as to preserve the large 
windows. In the Abbaye aux D,tmcs. the concentrated thrusts of an inter¬ 
secting nave vault at the piers were foreseen by making 1^half vault back 
of the triforium not continuous, but at the piers only. The* half archo 
coming down from the pien of the nave to the outside wall, although 
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concealed by the roof &f Lhe side ablc^ are neverihcless the first flying 
buttresses. 

In England the conquering Normims sci abour, abiost at once, an enor¬ 
mous pfogram of great church building. TIicsc abbeys were usually tre¬ 
mendously tong and their side aisks unusually high, with arches held up, 
nut on the dtistrtcd piers common in Nomundy, but frequently on great 
round columns of colo^l diameter. In mosi cases nave roofs arc of woed^ 
Only in Durham, as we liave seem was a complete stone vault achieved, 
and it i* significant of the Norman building skill that this h one of the most 
advanced and highly developed vaults of its time in Europe. Decorarivety, 
the Noroiafi style b as untraditional as its building methods. Koinan in* 
fiuence is very slights Figtite carving Li uncommon and rather crude. Instead, 
we find geometric patterns of and similar fornis wwked out m the 

highest degree, and occasionally, especially in England, a kind of repeiition 
of grotesque bird and beast forms unlike anything eLsc« because of its basic 
geometric character. 

Through central Franoe ran a band in which almost olJ the inHueODts 
of Rome and of Constariunople, as well as the structural ingenuity at Nor- 
matidy, were somehow confused and mi^ed tagetheT* In the central uplands 
of Auvergne, the biirrel vault of early Romanesque and varbtions of the 
dome are both found, ns well ns the ebborate east ends of the Bui^ndbn 
type. Geometric poljxhmtttc masonry gives great richness to tlie extarior, 
and the carving has hints of the geometry o£ the nortli, the emoiionalism 
ot the Burgundian po:rials> and occasional beauiiful developments of Roman 
furms. St. Semin in Toulouse^ somewhai to the wc^^z of this strip, became 
one of the climax buildings of the Romanesque because oE its combination 
of these elements; but it was at the northern end uf die band^ in the tie de 
France, that the most imponant developments were to comC;, when die 
pointed arch and the ribbed vault were first combined together and the fenm- 
datioua laid for the Gothic architecture which by ahead. 

[t is 3 diametcrisric of Romanesque archittcturc that nowhere docs it 
seem to have enlircly completed itselh Almost all Romanesque struourei 
have something af a tentative quality, as though they went not quite sure 
of thcmsclves—as though iheir hujiders were struggling with problems 
which they had 1:101 quite solved. In m^ny ways the cuitnlnatiou of all of 
these elements of the Romanesque was reached tn the great #ibbcy of St. 
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Dtnis, begun by the abbot Sugcr m il^o. Since it was the royal^ abbey of 
France, Sugcf ckcidcd to outdo all ptevicfus eburthes, and collected topt f 
at St. Denis all of die best boildcra, sculptors, architects, and stained-gbss 
workers he could find. Under his cioative inspiration, thetr colLi^rluon 
resulted in a building in which at last most of ihej^lcms that M 
plagued the Romanesque builders were sd^jcd. But this buildmg is no lon^ 
LLoesquci in all its maior essentials it is Gothic, and what was .ntentW 
to be the summation of all the building culture a£ the Romanesque world 
became instead the first monument of the Gothic. 


Chap£i:r 14 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE growth of Gothic architecture ii a clear example of how incJctricably 
the stnitiural aotl decorative dements in buildings are lied together* Almost 
all of those forms which we call Gothic—tracery* pointed arches, developed 
buttresses^ tall slim columns or colonnettes^ and decorated pinnacles—Unwed 
somehow either Eroro the struetural necessities of the new type of church 
builduig initiated at Sr+ DtJiis^ or from simple aiicmpis to decorate beau¬ 
tifully the structural forms there first utilized. To tinderstoid these formst 
ihercfhret h h tieossary first 10 understand something of this structural 
namre* 

As we have seen, the use of the ribbed vault not only simplified the 
problems of vault buiJdingT hut also gave it a brilliance and sureness of 
effect which were before unknown. Yet the full development nf die Gothic 
vault was still hampered by the unfortunate fact that arches of different 
widths rise to different heights, as well as by the persistence of the old 
Roman desire to simplify the vault fcprms. None of the early cjipcrjmenrs 
had been compleiely sarisfactDry, The old Ixrrnbard system, so fcequcntly 
followed by the Nonoans, of combining two hays of the aisle to one of the 
nave, broke tip llie unity of the effect in a way that seemed tinucccssary 
imd comphcatccL In the aim to unify the church interior^ the Norman 
builders once, in the Abbayc aux Dames at Cten, made rhe esperiment 
of building another arch across the church at the intermedbte piers of the 
old type of square Rivc bay^ ^nd on dm they hullt a mere so-een or web 
w^all extending up till it met the surface of the intersecting vault* To be 
siirt, this ^ perspective a crosMrch over the nave at every plcr^ but 
if also produced awkward and ugly shajies in the clerestory wall, each bay at 
the wall becoming only a half orch, A second and more advanced atperi- 
ment was to use the arches and the main diagonal groins^ buip instead of 
carrying a single vault across two bays of the sidc^le arcade created by 
the basic nave square, to pm two little cros^vaults next each odwr, supported 
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on jhe diagonal groins and ihe itiieraKdiaie cross-rib. The crown ol these 
small vaults, instead of runiung directly across the church, ran at an angle 
from the outside wall to the centef of the main bay, thus creating what b 
known as the six-pan vault, first crudely used in the Abhayc aux Hommes at 
Caen, The best example is the vault of Notre Dame in Paris. Yet this, too, 
gave nave bays vrhich were of two kinds, according iti the directiow of the 
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crowns of the cross-vaults, and still did not solve comidetely the bothersome 
question of unifying the design. 

We have noted that the pointed arch, probably borfowcd from Mnskm 
prototypes, was used in some RomaDestiuc work* Builders had invented it in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, possibly as a further dcvclnpLoent of Sassanian 
ovoid arches; they bad discovered that it was both easier to build and exerted 
less thrust than the round arch of equal span, since its sides mote oeurly 
approached the vertical. As used in Romanesque work, the structural advon- 
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fagcs of the pc^atcd arch seem not have been realized^ and it$ adoption 
jLs a basic struaufal element crept in ^adtadJy during the iwclfEh century * 
especially in the tte dc Francey m the efion tq solve the rrouhlesomc problem 
of the inUTsections of the ambulatory vault around ihc The use of the 
pointed arch in ibis location cndbled the builders^ by varying the steepness 
of the arch, to bring all rhe Lnierscctuig vaults to the same height^ ifTcspcctivc 
of their i^idth. Iliis discovery' coupled with a second—namely* that 
ihc sides of a pointed arch are independent of each other and thatj pro¬ 
vided there is an cc^uiJihrinm in the general habnee of forces, the two sides 
can be set at angles to each other in plan^ so that the center of the intersection 
of unequal or wedge shaped vaults could be placed anywhere the architect 
desired, rather than at some I’loint determined only by ilic vault curves. In 
that way the intersection could be placed m the visual center of cadi wedge- 
shaped baVi where it counted in the best possible manncri and the surfaces 
of the vaults beiwescn the ribs, built merely to connect them, could take 
any sluipc made ftcecssary^ 

Jusr what importance in this development ?s to be given t<# native strtic- 
tiiial sense, and wbai to the simple anisiie desite to produce a whole which 
would be visually beautiful* is a much debated question. The whole theory 
that the ribbed vauk was a consciously scientific, rational soIutEon to oa 
engineering probtem is now* almost univcrsidly discfcdiicd. The biuldere 
did not know enough engineering to make any such approach possible, and 
furthermore there are so many tcniativc and illogical experimental soluLiuns 
in exisrence that any such idea seems impossible. Moreover, the old theory 
Ehat the filling of a vault is actmiJly supported on the ribs and sirengthcitcd 
by them ts utitnic. The fil>s simplify the vaultdiuilding problem by allowing 
a vault to be built in sections, and the pomicd arch gave freedom of planning. 
Beyond that* it was probably the desire to acceoi the lines of the building, 
to make them count su that any thscj^ci could the pittem, that 

seems ID have conintdJtd ihe ilcvckipmcnt of vault and rib design. What 
the Gothic builders did discovcr» also, sv'as that, once the nb framew'ork liad 
been buiJu the filling bcfw'cen could be waved or distorted from true geo^ 
metricaJ surfaces as much as W'as netesdary, and that if these surfaces ihcm- 
selves were ourved so that the stones which made them up could be of wedge 
shape they would still act as vaults no matter how distorted the surface, 

Tlie bearing of all this on the great thurdi was entarmom. It enabled 
pbn areas of alniiMi any shape to he wiifactorily vauliecL and it maiie ir 
possible to build bcauiifuJ and unified vaults on the rectangular hays of 
the church nave. Furthermore^ the pointed arch gave a dynamic veriical 
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expression to the whole structure which was ihe exact reverse o£ the heavy 
horizontality nf most Romanestjue dcsij^n, and tiic artistic possibilities oi 
this change were almost at once realized. But the pointed arch was atlopted 
only hesitantly at firsts and Biany of the earlier Gothic cathedrals of France 
combine round and pointed arches in dilTeFeni parts of the building—the 
pointed arch being generally reserved for the major arches of the vaults, 
and the pier arches between nave and aisles, whereas the minor arches of 
windows and triforium might still be rounded. It was not until the last 
decades of the twelfth century that the pointed arch became universal in 
French churches, and not UDtil well into the ihirtccntli that it was thoroughly 
accepted in England and Germany. In Italy it never completely superseded 
the Semicircular form so deeply ingrained from Roman times on. 

Another ch,Tr3ttefLstic of a church roofed with ribbed pointed vaults was 
that the walis began to lose much of their structural significance, and the 
whole tended to become a framewmk of itoiie. Tlic groined vaults con¬ 
centrated the weight at the piers, and, since all the piers were connected 
by arches with each other, the system of piers, buitrcssc!, and vaults beenme 
esscutially self-supporting, so that the wall existed only as a filler betwtsen 
these Other elements. "The revolutionary character of this change .ilso was 
realized but slowly, and outside of France and Germany hardly ever in a 
complete form. The ftomonesque tradition of heavy walls was the direct 
tippoaite of this newer conception of the building as a stone frame, and walls 
of unnecessary thictness continued in use in many cases throughout the 
Gijtliic periexJ. 

The flying buttress was another clement which made possible the Gothic 
church. The original of this wc have already seen tn the little half arches 
bell ini! tlie triforium of dw Abfaayc aux Dames at Caen, If the bnttitises 
on the outside of the liik-ahle tvall were heavy enough and carried above 
the aisle roofs high enough, such a half arch could be built cotmeaing these 
buttresses with the nave piers at almost any desired height, and thus the 
cremendous thnjsunga>m force of the nave vault Could he transferred aaoss 
the sidc-aisle space to a mass of masotity—the developed exterior buttress 
made Urge enough to receive and counterbalance it- In this svay the hei^t 
diraension was immedialely freed from the hiimpcring limitations of Roman¬ 
esque building, and the heights of the naves of great churches, particularly 
in France, nase gradually all through the thirtcemh century to rwch a ciimax 
iti Beauvais, where the ridge is 15^ feel from the pavement- Even in the 
earlier Gothic churches this height dimension is consistently foteed. At St. 
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Denis tte ridifc was aroui^d 90 feet, in Paris 110^ m Chartres In Rheims 
125, and in Amiens 140. 

Still another ctemeni added strength to this search for aspiring height— 
the growing still of the workers in stained glass. Frcun at least as early as 
the tenth ecninry onw^arck French churches had been largely glazed with 
briliiandy colored stained glass j yet the early hmitamm of the craft bad 
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prevented any windows nf large atze. Fundamenuilyt a window composed 
of hundreds of pieces of colored gbss, hdd together by flexible lead strips 
is nonrigid and fragtic* What crtahled the craftsmen to contrive the large 
stained glass windows of the bier Middle Ages was the fact that iron 
frameworks, eaUed armatufes, could be buili into the stonej and the stained 
gbss fastened 10 them by wiring where nccessjiry. In the best Gothic work 
the design of these arimtiin^ bad an importarit bearing cm the stained-glass 
pa I tern j and iti oudinc furmibed the basic design for the stamcd-glass 
decoration^ It ts thus that the scKallcd medallion window was developed. 
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Latert the solid iron armiH-urr w;is sometimes replaced by saddle bars running 
straight across ihc wLadnw^ and the change from the elaborate armature to 
saddle bar coincided with the change frcrni rather set and sniidl-scale designs 
to large* free compositions occupying rhe entire window area. 

As the skill of the staine(tg!ass designers increased. ^ did the desire 
of the chuieh builders to increase the light in the churches* and windows 
both in clerestory and side aisle tended to become larger and larger. But 
even with the use of iron armatures it w^;is difhcuk to gee sufficient strength 
in openings over six to eight feet wide. Since the average nave bay was 
almost twenty feet* arid since there was a desire to fill the entire bay width 
with the window^ if became necessary ro subdivide this large aica into 
smaller widths—and tliiis tracery W'js originated. At first it ^vas the custom 
tncrcly to put two or three sepamre polmcd-orchcd windows under the 
enclosed arch of the nave hay, with perhaps a circular o|K;nifig to fill the 
space above them. The stone separations between thcK: openings tended 
naturally ro become thinner and more delicate, and the whole system was 
called pbtc tracery, because the dJect was that of pitTcing holes of v:irious 
sizes in a solid plaic of stone. EJometime in the first Italf of the thirteenth 
century, an entirely dilfcrcnt system* called bar tracery, was invented, in 
which the elfect, Instead of bdng a wall pcrced -kvith various windows and 
openings, is that of one great arch subdivided by a patictning of stone harS| 
hig enough for the purposes of strength but just as thin as the architect 
dared to make them. At First tlitsc bars took simple geometrical forms; 
tjstially the lower part uf tlic windotv would be subdivided into two or three 
"lights^ with pointed^iirchcd heads j and the space above wouhl be HI Jed 
with a great drcular "rose/* This oombination of [Hsinted arches and circles 
is the foundation of all geometric traceryr Later, by tht use of cuspa or 
in ward-point mg proiccting forms on archea and fosesi great lightness and 
delicacy of effect w'as given; later $tilL the introduciion of tltc reversed 
curve allowed an almost unlimited development of Erce-Uowing forms 
(English "Curvilinear’^ and French "Fbmbuyaiit"), 

The ouiside of the church was as much modified by these changes as the 
inside. Mure and more, as the pDfiSibilities of the style were realized, The 
cjttertor became vcnicjl in feeling imicad of horizontiil, for at each bay 
I he great buttress^ projecting boldly at right angles 10 ihe wall, icnded to 
break up the horizontal lines. Between the buttresses, traceried windows 
begian to fill the space* until tlie wall became merely a screen befow' die 
windowsill; and, above^ the side-atsk ronfs^ the soaring butuessci, and the 
repented half-arched flying buttresses gave a vivid, dynamic network of 
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lin« wliich revoluuioiiizcd exterior design^ Since lightiiess of structure came 
with growing knowledge, iKe architectV imdcjicy wai lO exaggerate and 
emphasize this qtiaSity by pinnacles and crockets—little projecting leafed 
ornaments on the edges of gnibles or spires—just as he tended to emphasize 
the vertical feeling by the steep dopes of vooL of spire, and of pinnacle. 

The west fronts, too, excepi sorneiinics in England and Italy* achieved a 
new charactcTi because the greac buttresses which withstood the longiiudinaJ 
thrusts of the pier arcades occcsiarily gave these a vertical accent which 
repeated the verticality of the aides. Twin wtsitm lowers. $uch as had Imn 
used in some of the Notman churches, were often supponed on these 
buttresses:, which served then a daubk purpose, not only to wiihstand the 
liifusti of the vaults within^ hut also to help support and to lead the eye 
up 10 the lowers above. Between these buttresses the richest of gabled 
porches could be built j so thai^ although the old general sculpture arrange^ 
merit of the Romanesque period was preserved (iV,. a sculptured tympankim 
above the sqtiare-headed door opening and neh sculpture or omameni; 
around the molded arch and on the jambs at either side)j the w'hdie effect 
was ccunpkidy different. 

It is dear that the kind of omamcJiE Hticd for the heavy power of 
Romanesque btiihltngs accorded but ill with the new light grace of Gothic 
Besides, the entire popular feeling about life seems to have changed, and 
there ts in all of the Gothic decoration the cxpiession of a new-fonnd gaiety* 
security* and micgraiion^ Men came to Invc nature, rather ihan to fear iij 
and natural forms, nattiralisdcally carved, became the rok^ The aightmarr 
of the old grotesques, expression of such deep-held fears, yidded ro a new 
kind of grotesque in which a sort of cosmic humor or of human satire 
takes the place of the old terror; and even the BibEici! storks themselves 
undergo a subtk change in feding, and diere is less msistence on Hd 4 
sin and danuiacion. and Satan, and more on the gtace of salvation and 
die beauty of holiness. 

Another lignificant dement controls Coihk decoration—the fact that 
tracejy, gable, buttress, and spire forms, originaity dtvdoped in the design 
{if large chtircbcs, TATTe litile by little nikcn over as decorative elements 
for secular buildLnp and even fur fumitiire. 

The rapidity of the change from Romanesque to Gothic in most pans 
of Europe was surprising. Several things account for diis: One was the 
fact thit, as the town impiMiMce increased,, the cathedra] (as opposed to 
the monastery chiirdi) began to have 3 greater and greater importance^ 
and the bishop both poHtically and religiously became a man of tremendous 
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pDVv^cr^ The inonastery rcnaained liic datninant clmcot in Oiristmnity while 
the feudal syifcm controlled Jccubr life; hut, with the development of die 
town ^nd the gradual ciiiin^'C in the feudal ^stenik the rnotiasicryj like 
the feudal castle, began to lose ^ine of its prc-cniincut importance. As a 
result, the traciitional hold of conservative monastic opinion on building 
yielded too. Abbot Suger of St Denis was an exception in this respect, 
and it is characterbuc that he colltctcd together an cnonnous number of 
lay CTaftsmcnt for with the gradual w^anc of monastteismi the lay craftsman 
was to have a much grcaler place in all building matters. Along with this 
change from lay brother or monasde crafismiiD lo lay craftsman woriung 
for a wagCp went another, ihe increase in the unportaiicc of the lay architect. 
Thus, just at die time when a tremendous nurnber of new btuMings came 
to be rccpjired for cathedral piirposcSr to citshrine the new dignity of the 
bishop, the work fel! into the hands of by designers unfettered by old 
monastic; traditions. 

We are coming to realize more and more that rhe medieval architect was 
a thoroughly profcisional man of great importance and held a posidon 
of Considerable honor, receiving large wages^ The few Gothic architectural 
drawings that liave come down to us^ such as the notebtxjk of the thirteenth- 
century Vi Hard dc Honrtcenurt and the bicr drawings made for the west 
from of Cologne Cathedral, show that tlKsc great buildings are not the 
almost magical results of a folk mcivemefit, as used to be bdievedn but rather 
the results of careful study in advance, with tlic determinatJon of all major 
elements by drawings befon: construciioii was started m other words, xhar 
they were the resutc of cjeactly as conscious a design proccsi as were the 
buildings -of the Renaissance or of the present turte. 

The medieval worshiper in hia cathedral saw an interior quite dlfferebt 
in effect from die buLldings as we know them today. In almost every case 
the choir and the clergy were shut off from the nave by solid screens; 
for ibc old separation of clergy and pcwple went much further then than 
it does today, mtd the tratlition of the momsdc church, \inth its closed 
service for the monks, which the bity could hear and perhaps catch glimpses 
of through the open door in the screen^ still held sway* In that way ihc 
seiM of mystery was cnbattced, and also the apparent size of the church 
was increased by its subdivision* Over the choir sctcch itise a cross, which 
gave it its name of rood screenj and there might be two flankirig altars 
outside the screen at which services were occasionally heid. 

Moreover, in mmiiy churchet there was much more color than can be seen 
todavi except in such resiotatinits as that of thr Sic. Chapclle in Parts. The 
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rich tliutercd picn wtit coloreds, the v;iult frequently wsa decorared with 
stiiri or with foliage^ and hangings of Venetian velvets or damasks or cvm 
lusuous tcstilts from ibe Orient gave warmih and color to the wlioIe+ The 
total improsioiij ihen^ would be at once more persona^ more emotionah 
more lavish, and more mystcrioui than rhe impression these great interiors 
make today, and the siaJned-gbss windows would form but one note in a 
symphony oi color. 
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Gothic iir rhi tgctMfe was much more ihan ihc solution of building prob¬ 
lems; it was also the expression of a new Enrope ll«t had b«fl gradually 
coming into being—a new Europe which was the result of the 
decay of the feudal system under the impact of trade, prosperity, and the 
growth of nanoiul feeling. From the time when the Saracens had been 
swept from the control of the Mediterranean Sea, about the mitldlc of the 
eles’cnth ccniury, the commerce of Europe underwcoi continuous growth. 
Markets increased, imdc roules became settled, the bcnerits of trade 
mealed more and more dwply into the countryside, merchants grew wealthy, 

cities expanded and flourished. # l r j i 

Now the merchant was necessarUy outside the framework of the feudai 
system, for the feudal system had been essentially a matter ot syiienaatizmg 
tlK development of the land through agriculture and of military strength 
through vassal service. The existence of trade and the development of local 
industries which naturally accompanied it was a threat to the entire system; 
for. if pcr^lc entirely onrsidc of cither agricultural or milit^ life became 
wealthy, and if the power of the municipalities which were rising increased, 

I he lordship of the fcutlal seigneur inevitably lessened. However much the 
feudal lords may have r«»lis5ed this growing power of svedthy roerebants 
anti powerful municipalities, the benefits which trade hrtiughl » dw nnbli^ 
through furnishing them svilh the luxuries and the arms they desired, made 
any actual hostility between them rare indeed. 

Another dement undoubtedly added to this break-up of the old ^di- 
ttoiul feudal iife-tlie Crusades. While pilgrimages cost money, which the 
pilgrims had to obtain wmcwherc, crusades cost enormously more; and one 
of the accepted methods By which the seigneurs raised the neceswry amounts 
was by sdling their tciidal rights to towns, or by a system of mortgaging 
their iands which amounted in essence to sale. The change from land 
mortgaging to tand selling was a gradual one, which went on namraUy 
and spontaneously and was significant of the entire change from a land 
cconamy lo a money economy. 

In addition, the Crusades had a grcai edocodonal value. Pilgrimages had 
entailed travel and had brought to the West a considerable knowledge ol the 
East; but they were individual— their clfect was bmmd to be a maitcr of 
limited icope based largely on hearsay. The Cnmdes, however, were mass 
movemenis, and for the first lime since the Fall of Home travel became a 
common and accepted prt of living. The Crusades, too, loot varipiis routes 
to the Bast—some went over land via the Danube mute and the Balkans, 
some Went by sea from Fran« or Italybut disunccs were great and travel 
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was slow, aitd the actual business of the Crusades, the rcconqucst uf ihc Holy 
Land, wais debyed and hindered and fmally defeated by the n;atkiniil and 
feudal rivalries of the most imporunt; of the crusading lords, as weU as by 
the cupidity oi the McciLicrranean shipowners of Venice and CoustaDLinopk. 

The result was that the Crusades rpem large amounts ol time in places 
like Sicily, southern France, various portions of Italy, Cyprus, and Constan¬ 
tinople—where one Ciusadc^ ihe Fourth, took it upon itself to luilt long 
enough to capture the city and Set up ji western dyjiasty, which ruled for 
seventy yean. Thus, noble and soldier alike were brought in touch not only 
With the lavish architecture of Conscantinoplc and the ideals of greater 
personal luxury which there held sway, at least among the rich, but also 
with the Saracenic work of Sicily, and from lime \q time with the highly 
developed Mohammedan architecture of tigypt and of Syria. Necessarily, 
too, in die course of these long journeys and wars, there was a tiemcndoiis 
inirrchange of knmvlcdge among the Crui;ideii themsclvct, and the Cru¬ 
sades acted as a sort of gigantic melting pi>i despite the rivalries which 
cursed and destroycsl them. The returned Crusader had a knowledge not 
only of th^ far lands which he had leen, but also tif bis neighbors in 
hurope* which was a new thing and naturaliy added to the feeling of 
individual responsibility, as it developed individual curiosity. 

The w^orld of the ihirccenth century was thus a difTerent world* In 
some atp’icultunil areas the feudal castle, still of crude Romanesque type, 
with its little agricultural vlUagc armiud, persisted| but elsewhere she new 
hfe was creating new houses and new^ towns* Obviously, the earliest and the 
greatest advances wtre made in places wiicre trade and Lodustry w^erc most 
highly dcvdnpcd^ and, Hpcchilly in iiortbern Italy and in Flanders^ the idea 
of the Codiic municipality, and of a Life based on commerce and tndu^Lry 
rather than on agriculture and war^, Vi^as already well advanced a century 
bekirc the Gothic style in arcliitecture made ks appearance; for it was in 
Fkmders and in north Italy thoi the textile trade, then ihc foundation of so 
much oThcr cornLEderce, tecei^^ its highesi development. 

To replace the feudal hierarchy, a new syslem based on the guild arose. 
The guild, ^wntially, was merely a curporation of the wealthiest or most 
powerful men in a town, furmed for its admluistraiiun; its popctitaticiQ was 
assured in various w'ays* by election or appointment* Each industry, simk 
iarfy, came to form its own guild, to regulate the rules and standards of 
wtick, the payment of employees, and die prices of goods and services- 
Somciimcs, as in Italy* the governing body was made up of a rcprcscaiative 
of each of the major trade guilds^ At other liiaes the town guild remained 
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3. Separate governing body* which ic^U rfgulaied ind coirelaled the lunc- 
lioni of the iradcs guilds. The gromh of the guild system ^ bound 
profoundly 10 ehange ihc w'bolc outlDok of the average man. In earlier daySj 
the only outlet from the rigidity of the feudal system hud licen fiirnishcd 
by the moimsterics, and In some cases even entrance into these was strictly 
limited, Now^ however^ through the □pprenticeship system# any young man 
or boy who could manage to escape frnm the strict feudal rmmd was 
assured of traijiing» employment, and advancement through the stages of 
apiprentieci journeyman, and Tnaster,. as far as his talents would permit. 
Since it svas frequently to the advantage of tlic Lmdowncr that the farmers 
who were his serfs or v^issals should keep (heir holdings unbroken, it was 
also m hh advantage to see that all the farmefs^ children except one were 
alloivetl or encouraged to leave die place and start SitH-supporting lives 
of their own. 

Id the towns, the physical results of these tremendous cliangM^-this 
increased kncnvlcdge oX the world, the increased freedom of human contact, 
and the vastly increased trade and commerce which accompanied them 
were rapid and revolutionary. The market place, from a mere empty area, 
became 2 square or piazza, frequently surrounded with arcades for die 
more efficient display of goods. On it would be built the town hall* ofteu 
with shops and a covered market on the ground floor and a great hall for 
Corporation meetings above; almost always there would be an Upper balcony 
from which the mayor nr the councilors could address the citizens. Fre¬ 
quently the town haU would have its own city tower t?r town belfry, from 
which the tow^n bell—a sort of symbol of new-found municipal freedom 
would ring to tell the hours or to call the cuiMns together. Guild haUs for 
trades guilds tnsej in some places^ especially in Flanders* they came to rival 
or to surpass' in size and magnificciice the town hall itself* The straggling 
towns of the early period began to achieve form. Streets were regularEzed, 
Arcades, or covered passages under projecting upper floors of houses* became 
common* to gi^'e protection from the sun and ibe rain 10 the pedestrian or 
the peddler. The ^'rows" nf ClicsCer and the lauhtn of Innsbruck and Beme 
ire examples o£ these covoed sidewalks* and occasionally in Francey os in 
Visryt portions of the old coveted galleries still remain. In market places 
and other open spaces, town wells and pmnpsp nr fountains, were placed^ to 
supply water to the surfciunding dwellings; and frequently, especially in 
Italy and Gttrmany* these fountains became gmictures of great beatity and 
richness, new cxprtsiiuni n£ municipal pride and 3 sense of municipa! 
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A striking fcaiurc of the new prosperity a ctJircsponding rise in 
popubtipa, which led slowly but surely toward city congestion on the one 
hind ind to tlie fotmdauoa qf brifid^it^:w towns and cities on the mher. 
These tfilltt mut^cf are cspcdnlly common in souihern and wcsiern Fiance, 
and in thcin^ even more than in the more picturesque older places^ one may 
see what the ideals of the town planning of the Gothic era rciliy were, Tlic 
rypid] vitlc Aeri4^ k placed on or near sotnc trade routCt preferahly in a 
bcaDpn easily defended, Ii is walled, with its walls carefully designed in reb- 
don to the ciisting topography, Thus^ except in plain country^ the genera! 
outline k likely to be irregubr. Within the walls, however, the greaiest 
regularity which the site would permit was sought. Streets ran srraight 
from gate to market, and from market to gate again. Market places were 
usually rectangular, and set, not astride the main str^t—^for the Gothic 
city planner knew enough not to desire traffic through the middle of his 
market,—hut rather at one side of it. Generally there are arcades all around 
the market place* and often the houses are of similar or identical design. 
Sometimes^ In addition to a maiket place, a brge covered market hall k 
also furnished. Equal lots are bid out along the straight streets^ and fre¬ 
quently building requiranents ccmpdled the man who leased one o£ these 
lots io build a house of a given size^ often stretching across the entire wulih 
of rhe lot. Such a town had decency And regubrity ami was wdl ventibced* 
if ii may have been moiiotonpus at the beginning, h was not long before 
alterations and rebtiildmgs brought variety into its street picture, and always 
there w^ the high bulk and perhaps the rich spire of the church to give it 
unity and cbaiaclcr^ 

Today, Gothic towns look gray and old. In the Middle Ages these were far 
otherwise, for the Middle Ages loved vivid colors, and the gray wood was 
painted with bright reds and blues. Brilliant signboards hung over itini and 
taveitu, and the coats £if arms on nobles' houses glowed with blue and gold 
and red* Tlie cosEumes were gay. tw, in the fourteenth century n^rhing 
lucli a pitch of gorgeous elaborateness thai power after power attempted to 
resimin their insane extravagnttce widi smnptuary bws ihat seem to have 
been honored more in the breach them in die observance, Proccssioas and 
pageants sparkling with banners and lavish vestments were commanp too, 
and from time to time a lord's naaniage or a bishop's or king's visit served 
ns an excuse to deck the chief streets with painted cloth and to make* as 
it were* the entire dty a stage setting for a city-wide festivity. 

But there was a rtvciic of this picture of brillianjCjc ,‘ind beauty. In 
general* saniiation was little understood and less cared for, and the more 
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advanced tewrw carried on a c&nunucKas l^kog bade against filth and smell. 
Gutters were Little more than ppeu sewers^ and it is fio wonder tliat plagues 
and pests swept over all of Europe and brought with them a terrible mor-^ 
Moreovttj the relasatjon of the feudal 'Sysienii while it opened the 
doors to aetv wealth for the trader, the manuiacrurcTj the bankerp and the 
land speculator^ made inevitable, toOi the development of a new class of 
town poor who lived a formless and hopeless life in uospealcable congestion 
in the mbbit warrens of the older parts of the towns, like the Cour diei 
Mirths at Paris. The cruel cuntrast between the condition of the wealthy 
and the poor which seems to accompany almost all highly developed civt^ 
lizatioiix was already apparent* 

5 tT[iiigc einntional instability seems to have been universally pfcseni^ 
taking form in all sorts of odd religioUiS enthusi amru^ hmaticisms^ and 
hcTcsieSf sending thousands of children to hardship and death in the Qiil' 
dreii*s Cmsadc, causing all the extraordinary and terrible mickies of the 
persecinioii □( heretics which were a bloc on the thirteenth and fonrceeaib 
centuries^ and driving both the vicdnis and the persecutors of the weird 
superstitions surrounding witchcraft. Despite the general wealth and the 
new integratJortSk oU sons of tcv’dutknary ideas were abraad; and Wat 
Tylcr^s Rebellion, so beautifully told by William Morris, wtis but niie 
example of the growth of popular protests againsi things as they were, 
whkh were to btcawm laier in the RcFormalion and the development of the 
concept of democracy- 


Chapter 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEGENERATION 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


during tLc twdfih century the imtioiu oE Europe were graduaUy simg- 
jfimg to hinJy, and the development oE (hr different languages which gave 
to our present tongues was almost complete. Feudalism and the monastic 
tptem had acted to produce an Internationa] culture, svith Latin as iti 
cfeial tongue. When both of these began to yield, under the impact of 
trade and ueiv id^is. difFrrences ihat before had been merely loal tended 
to t^stalhje into difiereures that b«amc national. Thus, iu considering 
Gothic architecture, which came to birth in the middle of the rentury! 
one must see it not mily as the expression of a phase of Western culture, 
but al» as^the prodm of thr difTering life and differing ideals of Fmncc, 
^gd^d. the Spanish kingdoms, Genrany. and Italy. Since the ideas behind 
^h,c architecture first appeared iu their firll form iu France, it h with 
France that we shall begin. 


All the great C^thjc churches of France have emain things in common- 
a great love of height, of large windows, and at, almosi aniversal use of 
mcnumental west fronts sviih twm tmvers and great doors betivecn and 
behiw them. Tran^ts are short, the choir is almost always apsc^drd, 
^d there IS an clahorate group of chapels surrounding its ambitbmry. 
The wbofc his^ of Gothic architecture in France is also characterized by 
a spint of perf^ structural cl.irity, an attempt always to ure a minimum 
of material and to allow all of the structural members in be ctintmUitig 
elemetus m the actual visual impression. Accordingly, we shall find the 
wienor walU punctuated hy boldly projecting buttresses, rising high above 
Je Side-ajsle roofs and often, crowned with pinnacles, and ive shall sec the 
flying buttresses—those groat half arches over the aisle roofs by which the 
nave thrust is carried out to the outer huttf«a»-exp(i«d and made, in 
fact, cne of the chief hjcton in the exterior effect. Tire transepts hardly 
ever reach far beyond the side-aisle buttresses, so that the entire resulr i* 
compact iind unified. The clear depression of the structure maka the cast 
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end, vvitli Lu radiating chapels, its high buttresses, end the curving or 
polygonal apse of the choir, necessarily a complex compositLon; yet in the 
best work all of its verttcal lines seem to combine with (he separate roofs 
of each chapel and (he slinring lines of the flying buicresses, so that the eye 
is led inevitably upward to the ring of great elcicstory windows of the choir 
iutd the high roof above rhetn. 

The west front has a similar power, due to its direct expressUm of liic 
lines between nave and aislo, and to ihc fact that in almtist every case a 
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great door optm into each of thest three detnents^ the central nave door 
nnLuT^Uy being Jarger than thcac on eithet side, lktw«n the dooR and nc 
the corners rise the great buttresses, which, sweeping up the tower^ give 
enotmoua ijft to the designt but an y danger of the lack of uniiy which these 
three divUions might mhmtrisc produce is obvbtcd by tying tlic whole 
together by strong horizontai moMings and nrcades. At the end of the nave^ 
over the entrance door, is usually a great rose window^ and the sharp gable 
of the high roof above is often veiled by rich aic^ding and haluALrodes- 
The French tower designs vary grtaily. Few churches have thdr towers 
eotuplcte. The famous square ttjwcrs of Ntnre Oame^ for instance^ were 
originally intended to have stone spires- Chartres completed its two wescern 
tou'crs by the end of the Goihk period tn very different style*, hut six other 
towers originally planned—two at each transept and two flanting die choir 
^"Were never carried above the clerescory kveb Simibrlv^ Amiens and 
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Rhcims have uncompleted weit fronts* arid many people have felt thac 
{Kthaps the coinplction of the towers planned might somehow have dam¬ 
aged the effect of the whole by nveremphasizmg the intpression oi verticdlty* 
Even at l-aon. vvhere the west front Im its twin itnvcrs with tlieir famous 
itacues of the patient osicni comnicmorating the animals svhich helped in the 
oicistruccbn of the buildings the spires and pinnacles thai were to have 
crowned the whole were never hnally built- Ncvcnhclcsi. the French west 
from* with iu clear divisions^ it^ strong vertical and hori^ntal emphasis* 
and its moniimental doors^ remains one of the greatest achievements of the 
French Gothic arcliitects- 

In general* I he problem of tower design entailed the erection of a building 
square and sohet bclowp with wide belfry openings abovct and changing at 
some poini to an octagon from which the stone spire rose. It was in tlie 
LraDiition from square to wtagon that the architects had the greatest dfiB- 
enhy. usually solved by carrying up ihc corners of the square In front of the 
diagonal bce^ of the octagon as elaborate lacy pinnacles. TIic southwest 
tower at Chartres^ with its bold gables^ is one of the best eiomples of the 
earlier, cruder* and heavier aolutiona of this problemH but the Isest examples 
of later and mojit delicate spires arc tn be found only En Normandy and 
England, and will be discussed in connection with English Gothic, 

Another charactcrisuc of the exterior of French Gothic cathedrals is 
the e^rracudinary integration of sculpture and architecture. Figures of saims, 
vices and vuruei, or simitar sacred sub|cccs are usually ranged on either 
side of the door. Above them* the huge pointed arches of the doorway 
ipLay are filled with row after row of adoring angels, and the tympiinitm 
cotrEaitiA either the Liti judgment^ the CmciJiiion, Christ or the Virgin 
Enthroned^ or some such climax sceoe^^r else, as in Rheims^ is occupied by 
a large traceried mse^ The whole composiiiou is of course merely a more 
highly developed working out of the old Romanesque door schemej yet the 
sculpture is individually so much more personalized^ the general onneeptioo 
so much richer I and the sculptural and architectural elemenu so much more 
mtegrally wed together, that the French Gothic portals become new crea- 
tioiis. Especially fine is the work Ji Noire Dame* at Strasbourg, y.nd at 
Amiens; at Rheims the exuberaaee of the sculpture setmx somehow almost 
lo obscure the beautiful pure pattern of the conception, and magniticcm as 
the figures arc there is a little simie of display for display s sake* 

The earliest Gothic churches—those of the period roughly from 4*50 la 
1200* notably Soissons, Sens, Noyon^ and Lion-^rt all iotrtcwhai tentauve 
in their appmadi to the Gothic ideal In many of them round and pointed 
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arches arr mixedp as in Noymip, wlicrc all ihe windows aft round-headed^ 
Often, TOO, there h a sort of donblt tiiforimnH due to the cnbrgcmejit of 
the old Romanesque tiiforium into a full v.^ultcd ^dlery the width of the 
lide abb. Thb maaLfcstly had to have d roof over it, which made necci^safy 
a blank space in the wall hem™! the lap of the gallery arcade and the 
bf^Linm of ilic clerestory window, and m this space aoncher little arcade in 
the thickness of the walls was built, 

]n Noire Dame de Pari^ the drchitect^ realizing the disadvantage of this 
double arcade, made another esperimenr^hc opened the roof space over the 
gallery into the nave thn>ugh large tracened circular opeuings, above which 
were the pointcd-aTch clersiury windows, and thb constituted a definite 
gain in umry. Nevenhebss, even this was not a perfect soltitiort; and, when 
ab<3nt 1130 3 fire burned off this gaUery roof, the design was changed and the 
rw^f fisttened and covered with metal, that the ebrntory wM^d^}W5^li could 
now be brought down cltrse to the top of ilic gallery arcade. Furthermwe. by 
this tiine the use of bar tracery In w^indows bad come in^ and the opportunity 
was tbkm to ctdarge the size (if the windows and make them crateried 
Tvindow's. By 1740 Parb began to take on its present appearanett with long 
traccried clerestory >vindows, a large triforium gallery, and the great pier 
arciidc be tow, Paris, like most of the early churches, used tingle round 
columns for its tm'm arcade up to the height of the pier arch. Prom their 
capitals spring the vaulting shafts which run up the nave wA]. These great 
round culumns have a Tremendous expressinn of dignified strength, but 
they are not logical espressions of the Onthic idea. It was naturaL then, 
that as the feeling for this new puieued-arch architecture dcvckjpcd the ver* 
titaj lines of the vaulted shaft should be carried down to the floor by adding 
cotoanctics to the columns of the arcade, or else by us[ng clustered piers. 

Tlie development tif tnnsery has already been mentioned. The earlier 
cathcdnih had little if any tntfery. Those of die early thirteenth century, 
like Chartres^ depended on plate tracery only, and it was not until the second 
quarter of the thirteeath century that bar tracery began to supersede the 
earlier^ heavier form^ Once the Ftencli architcctx had discovered the grace 
and the possible variety of this new form of design^ they made it inm a chief 
element in all of their churches, and ic is the Light and dcliciiTe, yec ar the 
same time stricily geometrical, troecry of such catliedmls as Amiens, Rheims, 
and Ikaur.iis which is one nf dicir greatest beiiudcs. 

Especially impressive is the use of this tracery in the great rose windows 
that hi I the ends of the transepts and the nave; and, owing to the radiating 
character of the design which these rose or wheel windows have, this highly 
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dcvdopcd styk of French Gothk fmm the middle of the thineench reniury 
on is known m Rayonnanf, The highest perfection of this style may pcrltapj 
be seen, nor in one of the great cathedrals, but in the chapd which St. Louis 
(Louis tX) built in the palace at Paris 10 contain the Crown of Thorns— 
the little building we now call the Stc, Chapcilc. Here, although the 
dimensions of the building are modest and Its parts simple; the trtatmem of 
nil is so carefully studied, all of the forms ate brought into such a bcaurifu] 
delicacy, and the fundameninl structure of the whole is ncveribclcss so dear, 
that it has oil c^cct .ikogethcr out of proportioti to its size. In it, too, 
the sculptor, the stained-glass worker, and the aithitea have worked in such 
unified harmony that the building is unthinkable without its sculpture and 
its glass, as they are unthinkable in any other tame than that which here 
contains them. Of course the greater pare of the glass, much of the carving, 
and all of the color decoration, as we sec it today, is of the niiietcenrh 
century—lestoration by ViolIct-le-Duc,—but its basic design and its con¬ 
trolling colors are right and cm be accepted as showing us, if only imptr- 
fectly, the real glory of the Rayonnant Gothic ideal. 

The great danger of Rnyonnant architeoiire lay perhaps In the skill of 
its own architects and in the ticmcndcms rivalry between towns and be¬ 
tween architects each to outdo the other m iighmess, delicacy, and height. 
Tlius, at Bcauv.ais, begun in i:t47> *nly the choir of the enormous building 
contemplated was ever completed, and in the effort to obtain the maximum 
Iighmess of supports and the greatest possible height (154 feet) even that was 
only accomplished with grear difficulty. When the vaults were built, they 
fell—the construction w-as too light. In 127a they were rebuilt, and again 
twelve years later the supports ciackcd and the vault fell in. At last the 
builders were forecd to double the number of supports and divide each hay 
into two. and finally the choir in tliis new scheme was completed about 1320. 
The rest of the church was not begun until 1500, when the transepts were 
started and a great spire 500 fret high was built over the crossing. Thii, 
too. was Dveramhitious and crushed before the century wus om. Tile nave was 
nev'cr built at all. Tlic impression of this ejjtraordinary choir is breath¬ 
taking in its height and the slimness of all of its narrow parts; yet it 
shows a kind of thinness in the moldings which pointed the way that 
fourteeiitli-ocntiiry French archilKturc was to lake-the way of wtre-drawn 
complication of strutiure and detail that seems to have become a maitcr 
of display of skill lathcr than pure creation,—str that most of the fourteenth- 
century churches such as St. Oucit at Kouen seem by comparison with earlier 
work cold and uninspired, however brilliant. 
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In church, architecture* m fact, the founccnth century in France was a 
perif>d Ilf rest. Most of ihr greater cathedrals had already been built^ as well 
0$ great numbers nf parish churches. The English wars which devastaied 
western France for a century had taken a terrific toll of mao power and 
wealthy and, to cap the chtna:^ the hlatk ]3c2th swept over Europe. 

h was therefore not until the English had finally been thDcrvvn out of 
France and the oouncry had begun ro draw a fret breath ag^iJui relieved 
alike of the ravages of eneniles and of the plague, that a new epoch of 
huilding began^ jJid when that camr [t was br a new ;style which we eali 
the Fiamboynni^ Flamboyant work receives its name from the fiamclike 
shapes common hi its window tracery. Tlie earlier tracery had all been 
based upon the arch, the circle^ and the cusp, but by the introdwetbn of 
revcrsctl curves it was possible tn intrrtveavc the tracery forms with graceful 
freedom* giving them all ^rts of leafiike and fiamclike shapes. This type 
of tracery was imdoobtedly borrowed from the earlier English Ctirvi!Intar‘; 
the French^ huweveri gave it a vitality iind a lluid character nf dieii own. 

Along with Flamboyant tracery went a new Feeling for ornament—a 
new efi^ort, as it werc^ to septate definitely siructura! ond decorative 
features. j\il capitals in nave piers or vaulting ihafts svere ommed, and the 
lines flowed unbroken from the base, up ihc piers> and around the vauU 
ribs to the ndge^ The pkrs themselves were changed^ becoming either simple 
forms with rather soft curved moldings running up them^ into which the 
arch and rib moldings died away without definite hnes of demarcation^ or 
else merely the duplication of the Vault ribs and arch moldings themselves 
carried down unbroken to ihe Along with this went a general dislike 
of boritzoma] lines, so ihai the tiiforiuro x%'as frequently onuttcd; and, 
although the sense of dynarmc height in such churches is most impress!vc^ 
rhenc seems to be something about them that b nveriDtellectual and starved— 
a SDjt of artificial asceticUm^ 

This restrained character in stnictural forms wai entnpensated for by 
Mlraordmary Livishne» in tlie decotauve carving on doorsj porchei, choLr 
streens* pinnacles, and die likc^ Pierced gables without roofs behind them 
became communpljce exterior decorations, and everywhere moldings of dif¬ 
ferent dements were alluwed to pierce and intersect each other in the most 
complicated waysn To tliis already complex network of decorative form was 
added n frosting* as it were* of carved omamenL Instead of the simple 
crockets of the early period, with ilidr tight spherical forms, crockets were 
much broken up with deep indentations like seaweed forms. Leafage was 
natural isiic and often deeply undercut, so that the effect was bcciikc. The 
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change is especially obvious b the figure work^ where a new feeling for 
djutnadc rmoiidtialism artd individual eXpre^Eon is scen^ affected perhaps 
by the realism of the early Renaissance in Italy^ which tended to make 
figures stand out as individtial objects applied to ihe building nuher than 
inicgrat pam of it,+ In tochnicul skill the French stone carvers of the Fbm- 
boyanc period have never been surpssed^ and their endless care in realisdc 
detidl can be seen in die choir scrceiis of Amiens or of Charifei^ where the 
pnels seem almost like ^"frames" from 3 dramatic motfing picture. Tlius* 
although the polmed arch and the ribbed vault of the early pcncKl were 
preserved, and the tall spires and rich west fronts still remained obviously 
Gothic^ ncvenheless the spirit of die whole was vastly different from the 
spirit of the GEJtbic of 300 years earlier* 'Die new style had a flavor and an 
cjteitemcnr of its own* hut it was an excitement half of decadence^ The 
Gothic style luid through its course, and most of die dements which 
gave vitality to tts later mamfesraiions could only reach their highest 
expression in the Renaissance^ 

tn secular work*, of course, the great stone vaults of dtc cathedrals were 
Linnccessaiy, except for such rare buildings us the hirge hospital hallsp in 
fict^ the basic pAm types imd structural ideas of the housc^ the castle, and 
even the town halt had been fully formed before the Gothic style held sway. 

distinguish^ the Gothic secular building kom the Romanosque in 
France is nnc, then, a struaurul dilfcrence as in the case of a churdi, hut 
rather a change in the detail by which The pointed arch, tracery, and the 
general type of ornamcn: current in churches were naturally applied to 
secular buildings of ihe same period. Anculier great difference bctw^cen the 
secular and the religious wofk lies in the fact that, although the fhurtcenth 
centiiry miw liide unportant church budding, it was one of the great eras 
of secular building marked by the most eiiraofdkiary richness and luxury. 

Gothic town houses of masonry^ like the house of Count Raymond at 
Cordcs or the House of the Musicians at RheimSv show hsjw the banded 
w^indows of the upper floors and the simple arches below w^ere treated in 
the flew style. Windows bccime larger and the use of glais more common, 
especially hum the fourteenth century^ on; and^ in order to make windows 
that could easily be opened and dosed, grouped windows with flat tops 
weft usuaL and more and more large openings came to he divided by 
mulliofis fupright divisions) and hy transom bars (horizontal divisions) 
into smaller rectangular units which could be easily glazed. From ii|oo on^ 
wooden half-timber constructions began to replace masonry in town homes 
as both less expensive and more flatiblc, and the houso grew narrower and 
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higher as Liod m the towns became more oepensive. The exposed wooden 
members were ofien carved with Litde columns or buttress or piniLude 
lorrns;: a.nd, when toward the end of the Gothie period gbss became com- 
pararively inexpensive^ almost the whole front of the bouse between the 
support |>osis would be of leaving only the panels between the 
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windowsill oi one Hoar and the w^mdow head of the floor below to be filled 
with brick or ?itucco. Hie picturesque bmuty resulting from these high 
tiarrow houseSp m which the upper floors frequently project over the floors 
beneath^ is well seen in such towns as Rouen and Lbleux^ 

The very large town lujuse, the private pulaect began to take form during 
the bst half of the G(»thk era« Usually built around a cDtjrt> these brge 
bouses had elaborate plans with many ilifleient rooms for puhtic and private 
use., and were frcquciiily arranged with several spiral stairs so that any room 
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ccitild Ik reached from fhe ground wirh a mmimum of corridor space. The 
sumpEuumsnes^ of rhese houses can be seen ui the Cluny Museum Jn Paris, 
once like town residence of the Bishop of Ciuny. and in fhe even larger 
palace that the famous—or tn famous—btmker Jacques Ckwur built for him¬ 
self at Bouf^, Mitgnifiernt hallst with richly carved doorways and enor¬ 
mous and beautiful mantelpieces,, with lavish polychromcd wocxlen ceilitigs, 
Vn'tTC characteristic of these buildings^ and originally brillumt Uipeutrics hung 
there. It is^ in fact, typical of the extravagance of the fourEcenth^eniury 
domestic work that it was in this century that tapestries began to fcplacc 
rhe earlier and simpler printed or painted fabrics for wall bangingSH 

The history of the castle during the Gofhic centuries relk vividly fhe story 
of the gradual change from the feuds and private wars of the feudal sysicmi 
to the more settled orgaui^tion of royal Prance. The earlier caitles, such as 
the famtTO Chateau Caillard oji die Sdne buUc by Richard Coeur de Lion 
to buttress ihe English pov^'er in Normandy:^ were fortresses pure and simj^lcg 
with the living acoommodatEons entirely secondary* The charactemtic 
castles of the middle of the thirteenth century^ like the famcius Coney, show 
not only more advanced types of military constniciion, a more careful hand¬ 
ling of gates and towers^ and an enormously strong central keep or donjoap 
but also greater area and more careful study given to ibe living quarters, 
which take the form of a several-storied building on one side of the courct 
brge enough to contain ample halls and chambers, furnished because of 
Uieir protected position with large windows ii> give pleasant light widtin.^ 

By the end of the fuarteenth century^ the rcsidentbl portions of the castle 
luivc achieved richness and lusury as well as mere comfort, aod in the great 
castle at Pierrefonds, built by Louis d'Orlcans in the late fourteenth century, 
despite ihc eaiefuj study of the miUiary uccessiries and the use of praiecting 
masonry ntiichi^outis at the tups of the towers to repisicc rhe fildcr limber 
from which missitei could be dropped on besiegers bclDW\ the 
residcnual portion has become a true palace, widi cnormnusp richly deco¬ 
rated halls for court ceremonials and a complex and oonvenieni arrangement 
of the lavish rooms for private dwelling. 

The chateau of Jmsclin reveaU the change ihai the end of the Gothic 
period had brought. The river fapde, which preserves the original twelfth- 
century plan+ has the heavy walls+ the great round lowers, and the liny 
openings of the fortress? but the land side, rebuilt early in the sixteenth 
century, hai the grtni t^indows of btc Gothic residenEia] work and dormer 
windows of almosi lacclike intricacy, Wiihin* the siory is the same* and ihc 
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salons and smalkr rooms of Jossclifit with their arved muntcls, 
are the rooms not of a fortress but of a gcntlcmaii's coutilry house. In the 
royal chateau of Blnis, Louis XI] at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
builr a great wing, which is stiU in greater prt Gt^fhic in spirit and detail. 
Here at last the mititary element iq chateau design has disappeared com¬ 
pletely and Louis XIl's work at BloU is royal pakee puie and simple- 

Gothic came later into England than into France, and prf>duced there 
building^i different in character and in spirit. .\t the end of the tivclfth cen¬ 
tury England was still largely 3 double country—Saxon and Frendt— 
governed by Normans who stUl $cemcd aknoA: foreigners i the amalgama¬ 
tion of the two strains native and Norman* had begun hut vvas still far 
from complete. The Norman church builders in Erigbnd h^d devekiped a 
style that was vividt alive, and imigniffcentT and there was nn such demand 
for new cathedral churches as that whkh was current in France. England 
still to remain for nearly three centuries a dominantly Ecudd country^ 
and the monasteries continued to play an important part Jn its life. England 
^vas more rutah too; its great clurrches are frequently country churches, aud 
the quic{ beauty of the English countryside seems to have entered into their 
design. Thus she English always loved kngtli mnre than height^ and em¬ 
phasized the horkontal rather than the vertical lines of their churches. They 
loved decomttvc richne^ of a free and imaginative type more than the strict 
logic, the dominant ardutecuxiic quality, of the French. Tlie result is build- 
mg$ wEuch, if they lack the numumental licighi and power of die French 
churches, have 3 personal, human, one might almost say lovable, charm 
of their own. 

At itrsi the Gothic appears almo^ os an imported style, and it was a 
Frenchman, William of Sens, w\io built the choir of Canterbury CaihedraJ 
in die last years of die twelfdt century in a ^le quite similar to that of his 
native country* Wesmunster *\bbcy, fifty years later, is strongly inBuenoed 
by French precedent also, both in its height and its piarii and abo In its 
ring of apse chapels* In gtnerah however^ once SLarted on. the hne of Gothic 
drvcli>pmeut—that the ore of the pointed ureh and the ribbed vault,— 
the English architects created trends and fortm of their own with remark- 
able rapidity* Their vaults arc generally much lower ihao the French, their 
churches are frequently longer* and often thcfc wtU he two pairs of tnm- 
sepu—one larger than the othcTj faui both projecting boldly from the main 
mass of the church* 

The cast ends are espedahy different;, and it Is here that the monastic 
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origin of English churiJiE!! shows most sirongly. Many of the fajntitis Eng- 
Lbh Gothic churches were built by Cistercians, and the Cistercian order had 
come lo the gtectal use of a s^juarc rather than of an apse east end. h is the 
square cast emi of Engibh churches which albm the great east windows 
that are so fiequenily ihdr crowning glory, Morcoverj since the mniuutic 
churches needed many altars, the east end of the choir b often but the be¬ 
ginning of a whole series of reirochoirs and chapds which sometimes seem 
lo be almost little separate churches of dclkaic loveliness added behind the 
main fabric. 

The love of rhe horistontal also influenced the inicHar design of the nave. 
There is none of the French ctTorfe to emphasize the separate bays: Instead, 
the horizontal line of the bottom of the rrifarium frct|uettily carries through 



OONtPAMATIVF FRFNOi AhVD EN^GUSH GOmiC CATHEDRAL PLANS4 AMIENS 
AND RAtJSflURV, (Siinapsert. VuJ. U.> 


unbroken^ and the vaulting shafts end at its level, supported on carved cor- 
bela. The ttiloriUTO galleries arc relaiively higher J~han in the French exam¬ 
ples* and the clerestory windows smaller. 

The English love of decoration also had its in the interior design. 

The old idea of hcav}' w^aJIs^ taken ovi^" from ibc Romanesque style, con¬ 
tinued to exert a marked iuRuenre throughout rhe Gothic period. As a 
result, rhe windows often have two separare planes of rraceryi which may 
differ slightly in design, the window proper being on the outside face of the 
wall and a smen of ttaoery being built on the intide face, Airading of all 
sons, somctimei of the greatest complexity> 5s used under sidc'^lc windows 
and elsewhere* 

Bur the special contributjcn to Gothic arduttciure tm<ic by this English 
love of richness lay in its Lrraimeuc of ihe vault, through the discovery that 
additional vault ribs, besides the groin and cross-ribs, ocmld be added. These 
additional ribs not only made the individual pieces of vault fAiing smalleTi 
bill also by their treelike branching from the top of the vaulting shafts gave 
matiy of the English vaults an exquiske and lovely patterning. These re- 
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duplicAicd vayk ribs also made po^ible great variety in the handling of thi: 
basic vault shapes, Mijteover. the usiul English tnctbod of building the vault 
fUHng produced a sdgzag joint at li\c cmwn of the vaultj to cover this, ridge 
ribs were added, at the crosvn of the malji vault and often also at die crowns 
of the other vaults as well, Tlie result of all of this was a soaring magnUr- 
eence above, which goes far to compensate for tiie general English lack of 
height. Ribs running from the vault shaft to the ridge, bciwecu die groins, 
are called rrerfertJjtr, and the rcsulE in such an elaborate uerceron vault as 
dial fuundt for instance, in Exeter seems olmosL to memble the branching 
trees of a foresi—to which the romantic writers often attribute the invention 
of the Goduc vault. 

Equally revolutionary w^cre the exterior cJianges. Usually the English 
architects disliked the bnokea rh>thmEcaI quality of flying buttresscsi and 
therefore almosE always concealed them under the side-aisic roofs. The long 
sweeping Unes of roof, broken so interestingly by die boldly projecting tram 
septs and die occasional side porches-^r Galilee porches, w^hich the English 
bved,—gave an exterior at once piciuresquc and impressive, Tliil long low 
compcskiuii also led to the English fondness for the central tower and spire, 
w^hich became the ideal motif to tie together the whole picture, as w-c can 
M it today in Salisbury* In such a church the west end bea^mes of aimosr 
minor importance. Again and again the west ends of English churches give 
the impression that their design was an aftcrthoLighl* Doorways are usually 
small and instead of the monumental masses of the French west hnosits one 
has what is ia essence a soecn^ decorated with row after row of Grjthic 
OT^ading nod pierced by tiny doors beneath. In themselves, these west fronts 
are perhaps the least successful part of Eugtish Gothic churches; yet, with 
the long luics and mmbbng plan of the whole, a more monumental treat- 
rncm for the west Ironi would be definitely our of place. The cast end, with 
its succession of small chapels and rctr£>choTrs building up to die great cast 
window of the main chuir, also had a character all its owm 
In the course of the development of Gothic architecture in England, at 
least four quite different charactcrbfic phases occur- The first is called 
Early and may l>c dated roughly fooiu 1180 Lo 1x40. Tlte second and 

third together are callcil and roughly occupy the period from 

1240 to 1360 or 1370^ Thts period is again divided into two—G4™mrrrrM7, ^240 
to l^oor Jiitd 1300 to 1360, so called because of ihe chanictcristic 

window iracery. The bat period is the PrrpemlUulifr .md runs from 1360 to 
the gradual replacement of Goihje by Renaissance forms, during the six¬ 
teenth oenniry- Many English churches were buih^ altered, rebuilt^ and 
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added to over the entire {Kriod, 40 that with few ejcccptions. work horn 
aimo&t all of ihc periods can be found within each. 

Early Engikh work has the quiet chami of an EtlgUsh spring day. It h 
naive at times^ with an almosi childlike love of the indefinite repetition of 
decorative arcades with high sharp arches. It iise$ tracery seldom if at all* 
and instead, where large window areas arc desired, tt ranks together tallj 
narrow, separate window lights In groups. Jt lovesj loOj eittravagant richn^ 



tffi, COMP AH AT! VT FMLNCH AJ4D EMCUAH WTHIC CATHE1>RALS: SECTtONS OF 
AMIHXS AND SAUiJ&UJtY DEASVN TO THE SAME $GA1E. V^J n,) 

in arcli moldings and ihe change of color that cm be produced by attachtng 
black marble colDiinetrcs to light stone piers. Its carving js get^ally simple, 
using ihickj loumled^labed leaves^ but for pier and column capitals it pre^ 
fers simple moldings^ circular m plan, to foliated ornament. Its niost 
eharacLeristic muniunefic is Salisbury Cathedral, built at almost identically. 
the same time at Amiensi and the difference bttween the English and the 
Erench Gothic can nowhere p3ore dmmadcally be sceti than in the contrast 
between the bold height and daring construction of the one and the length 
and delightful amplkity of the other. 

Oii« the English adopted tracery, m the rniddle of the thirtecnih century. 
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they carried its pbyful design lo a much grcaiiu' cbbqraiJan and used h 
more imagin^rivcly chan did the French. Gcomecric work employs tracery 
of Curves hosed on the potnictl arch and die cirdc. The patterns arc at hrst 
rimilar to French plterns, but the EnglSj^h never liad the French bve far 
enormous top circles, and usually the main arch of the window and the 
arches of its separate lights spring from the same line* Again* cusps project¬ 
ing inw4rd from arch and circle arc universally used and are sometimes 
brought out to the face of the arch, becoming larger eJements ihan in French 
tracery* Sometimes, too* to give varieiy* chc arch itself takes the emped 
farm; the result liar tbat rather graceful but soft and nonsrructuraJ quality 
which the English designers seemed to Uke. 

Along with this use of rich geomeiricaJ tracery there went a correspondiug 
simplificatjoni c>f moldings and a change from the ebborate wall arcades 
of the earlier period to quieter wall surfaces, combiued at the same lime 
with a greater use of aicbitectunfl sculpture and falbgc oroament. Thus we 
get the so-called Angel Choir of Linealn, with brge clerestory windows* 
iu traceried triforiumt and the magnifioent angel figures that fill the space 
between the triforium arches. Many of the cast ends cif Geumcme churches 
have enormous windows subdivided and re-subdivided^ not of tw^o lights 
like most of the French ^vindows^ but four* six, or eight lights wide; and 
ihe« gorgeous fraceried winth^wsp such ai ntic finds at the e-aii end of 
Lincoln^ are among the great nehievemenu of English Gothic* 

Curvilinear svork* which came in w'itb ihe faiinccnih century, arose from 
the sudden discovery that, by using curves of reverse curvature in tracery 
patternSp the rigidity of the old gctimcrric farms could be avoided ^nd all 
nf tlie bars made to How into each otlicr W'iihout brc;iks. Tills discovery 
threw the whulc problem of windowr-tracery design tvide open. There was 
no limit, except tn the imiginatEon of the designer^ tn the variation in typcj* 
The simplest kinds* in which ihere is an absnlutc regularity in the flowing 
shapes, are somcrinies called net or reiicubted windows^ and are common 
in the smaller churches; but in the grcit east and w'est window's like those 
of York the most varied and e^en eccentric shapes arc found, k was un¬ 
doubtedly the influence of this English Curvilincpir tracery which led to the 
French Flamboyant tracery half a century btcr. 

The Curvilinear feeling exerted* a tremenduus influence over all design 
clemcntSp and the reverse curve, known as the ogee^ is applied to cusping and 
even to arch shapes. Along with it went an extravagance in decorative 
carving whkh U tharaaerutie of the universal faurrccnth-ceniury luxury* 
Foliage earring was often realistic almcut to the point of photographyj at 
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icimc phc& dccomtivi? AuitabiUiy wcm% to Imvc bccii forgotiEn in tbc search 
for ficli, realistic Ica&gi*. 

Later in the pcricjd, a change in the vaulting occurred through the addi- 
lion, to the simple richness of dcrceron vaults, of aew Uxde riiw colled 
iiernes ("tics") built between the lierccTom wherever the fancy of tlie 
architect demonded. With these sinall rihs» patienw of the most cictnior- 
dinary intricacy could be produced—net vaults^ star voulLSi^ and so on, as one 
dtem In the choir of WclL Cathedral and the nave of Winchester, 


DIAGItAM^ SHOWING THF DEVELOPMENT OF £NCL1S!I GOTIEC FAN VAULTS. 
U j. ^ SPRINGING OF VAULTS- ALL SOULS', OXFORD. WESTMtNSfTR 
SOUTH TRANSEPT WINDOW. fBaiuti ArcMrteftirr im 


But the gain in aui^rfidal richness, magnified by the carving of rich bosses 
at ever? rib intersection, seems uften dearly bought at tbe cost of a loss of 
clarity and struaural expression. 

Tlic Perpendictibr style oepl tenuttivdy, here 
of the third quarter of the fourteenth century, 
tion against the ctvcrlush decoration of the Curvilinear perkuu ono 
devcIopmeriL of it. It was a fcoaion bccsusCf for the soft lines of the earlier 
style, it subsdwtcd, for the fet rime in EngJisli Gotbk, something of die 
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ttronj* itructuml mcmbcHng and the powerful verticulit^ of French ™rk, 
I( was a development, because it took the compluity of the lierne vault and, 
Carrying it still further, produced the fad vault. Fulbge carving tends to be 
minimi zed during the Per^icndicuLir period, capitals arc molded, diere is 
little applied carving, and the leafage becomes flat and conveniional Every¬ 
where moldings and nrchireciural motifs lend to replace carved ornament, 
and there is an insistence cm die vertical line which gives the style its name. 
Vi all surlaco arc paneled with long, mirrow, high paneU, arch-hcaded, tier 
above tier, and the window tracery often follows the same panel character, 
with mullions and horizontal bars intersecting each other at fight angles 
the linrizontal bars supfKirted by tittle aidws over each light. Such rnicery 
of course lucked the grace of Curvilinear work, hut it was easier to build, 
structurally much more sound, and allowed windows nf almost indciinite 
size, especially when braced as they sometimes were by vertical pitln and 
buttresses carried up unbroken to the top. The panels of which the whole 
w;i3 composed served admirably as frames for the stained gbss, a single 
hgure bciug placed in each panel 

For the fitsi time also the lieight dimension is sircased. Vaulting shafts 
often run clear from the floor, and cveryihitig is done to emphasize the 
vertical rather than the luirizontal ditnetuioo. It is interesting to set luiw the 
bishop of Winchester, in the early years of the fifteenth century, altered 
over his NurnMn church by carving from its great sicuic piers and arches a 
new archiicciure of delicate vertical lines and intricate panels. The Per¬ 
pendicular churches have been criticized as cold, bul it is svjtuig to .ipply 
to ihcin the iiimi; criteria one applies to the earlier styles. What then aiclii- 
tects set nut to dci they did magnificently iiid with a growing assurance. 
As skillful constructors and masons they were unrivaled, and it is dharacter- 
istic of their facility in the u« of stone that they m-oluticinizcd the whole 
vault conccpiian. With the development of rich licrnc vaults, the ribs had 
come to occupy such a great area of the vault that their urigin.'il siructuml 
basU had little more functional [*an u? play, die filling between the ribs 
being reduced to 9 maticr nf two or three stones, and the centering required 
for [he ribi being so heavy as almost to equal the centering for a uniform 
non ribbed vault. The PerpendicuLir nrcbiiccts realized this and in the fan 
Viudl look the final step, making the ribs mere decorations curved on the 
surface of a homogeneous stone vault. 

The type of vault used and the love of increasing the vertical lines to the 
greatest possible length led to another [wculiarity of Pcrpcnditubr arcliitec- 
turt—the use of Jow four-centered utches, which tcuded inward a flaiicr 
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and ciirvatme as the style grew. The earliest stage of Perpcndioiljr 

can be seen in parts of Gbticester Cathedral; a more highly ,jdvanced exam¬ 
ple is Winchester; hue the three diinas buiEcIings of the style—St. George's 
Chapet in Windsor, the Henry \^I 1 Chapel of WcstmmsEcr Abbey, and the 
lving*$ College Chapel in Cambridge—arc all of the lixtEcnth centuryi 
when Renaissance forms were beginning to be teniaiivcly used. 

MedicvjiJ England was predominantly a country of agricultural villages 
and prosperous market towris. The parish churches which w^ere built in these 
centers by hundreds are among the most chamctcristk and beautilul mani¬ 
festations of EnglisK Gc^thic architecture. Usiially short, sometimes only 
three or fonr bays long^ with viidc side nisles^ often reaching almost as high 
as the nave^ they have a low. and picmresciue massing which seems to grow 
naturally from the ground. Frequently they wetz added to from generatir>n 
to generation^ a chapel Iierct an extra aisle there. The chief exterior feature 
in these churches b usually a single tower^ often placed over the entrance, 
^nd on this tower the principal expenditure ua* bviihcd. Plain bebwp with 
a rich belfry opening above* and crowned more often than not with n spire 
of slim and grua^ful proporifons, these church towers, rising from among 
the heavy foliage of embowering trm, form a cr^nstant note of inicrcit tn 
the English landscape. The spires themselves are usually bdUliful in propor- 
tion, and die hsndimg uf the connection between the octagonal spire and the 
square tower b hfilljLmr in Us use of little ctii-ofT pyramidal sections called 
broachesK or by some other menus more simple than those found on iltc 
CantincQt—but nearly aUvays more charmjflg because of their simplicliy. 
Notable examples exist at louth, and at Patrington. 

Another characteristic feature o£ many of ihciic country churches is their 
beautiful cx|>Dscd timber roofs. The English wicrc perhaps the most skiliful 
botit buiklcn of the Middle Ages^ and wood ^vis aiwayi a congenial material 
for Them. In the bracing of die roof trusses went much of she skill and much 
of the grace found in their bcjatSj and these roofs were frequently decorated 
with Carved angch on each side of every [russ, and by inserts of wtjoden 
tracery and cusping. The result is not nidy richness of texture but warmth of 
color from the wood itself, often further emphasimi hy the painting of 
some of the moldings, or of the panels between the SEjiicttjra] members, 
with red and blue and gold. These trusses arc of various ty^pcs; the majority 
have some kind of arched brace comiecling the lower pjrts wilh the tie^ 
across abovc^ which gives them unusual distlnaioD of line and acts as a 
pleasant connecting dement between foe wall .md the roof. Sometimes the 
truss work is hidden by a paneled ceiling of the most complex cabinet wurk. 
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The largest Irtissei are <tf the type known ju tlie haminer-bearn truss, with 
intermediate uprights bracketed out from the side walk to help reduce the 
span, and all of the members carefully tied togeliier by elaborate diagnjial or 
arched braces. These hammer'beam trusses, thiHigh not sdeniJBcaily efficient, 
because they exert an outward thrust on the walk just as a vault docs, are 
nevcnhclcss extremely rich and beautiful and offer all sorts of opportunities 
for carved drops, pierced fillings, and applied figures, Hiimmcr-lwam trusses 
can also be used on very wide spans. Perhaps the finest of all these reofe 



es. £.S'aLlSH OTTN-TIMIIER JttX»^, TROM BJUNTOM {left) AND WVMONDHAM 
{figiti, (Bbml; AtAtfAftre,) 


covers Wcstininslcr Hall, almost the only part of the old royal pakee 
at Weittninsicr left to us. The magiiificEnt apparmt strength and the 
shadowed depths of these trusicd ceilings are among the finest creations of 
En^lbli Gothic work. 

The gcneraliy rural character of medieval England affccicd its secular 
architcaure profotuidly, and the straggling early medieval village 
tmined in many places almost unchanged in plpin err general aspect in die 
ptrsent day. bidividuat or paired cottages of the simplest type flanked a 
road, and perhaps a few minor streets. In the middle an infornul open space, 
with a market cross, served as the village cemcr. The miiricet crosses were 
frequently ckboraicly decorated and sometimes combined with a hall where 
the accounts of the market could be kept and the taxes received: but, gen- 
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emlljr speaking, both the houses and die other seotlar buildings were of the 
simplest lypci In larger market centers and in the walled towns^ the spirit 
was necessarily (UlTcfcnt and the ctTect more nearly that of die contempo- 
rary Frendi community. Half^imlicrEtl houses, their gable ends to the 
street, were common Etora the fifteenth century tint and sometimesi as we 
can see from examples in Salisbury and Chester, they sverc skillfully carved 
and all of the English love of surface ornament appeared in their treatment- 
As in the churches, there is less structural feeling in the Jiulf-umber design 
of England than in that of the ConLaent. 

Tlu! feudal conservatism of English life shows in the English Castle, 
where the basic old Nurse plan of j great lull remained a canirolling element 
through the Gothic period. Conservative too was the occasional preserva- 
tHMi of a single high Norman tower-kcep as the castle type; as late as the 
fifteenth century Tattcrshall Castle preserved the old type of pbn almost 
unchanged, with one great room to each floor, stair* in a comer turret, 
and a certain number of smaller rooms in the thickness of the wall itself. 
Tlie otiicr type of Ntirse casde^-the waited enclosure containing a great hail, 
subsidiary buildings, .lud a keep which was fortificaitun olone^was devd- 
tjped Into such Gothic examples as Stokesay Castle, where wc still jkhmss 
a great timber^oofed hali of the thirteenth Century with its smaller adjoin¬ 
ing budding. Link by little, cspcdaliy during the fourteenth century, this 
type was given more amenities. The hall was eiilerod through a vestibule, 
seprated from the lull proper by a screen of paneling. Above it was the 
of Jen musicians' gallery. From the veslilruk opened out tlic service rooms 
of the housc^kitchens, pantries, breweries, and so on. At the tiaJl end oppo¬ 
site the screens was the lord's dais, robed a step or two above the rest of 
the room, and in the bier examples often lighted by 3 tremendous bay 
Window uf Pcrpcndiciikr tracery. From the dais doors led into the private 
moms of the house, often on livu floors—two or three bedroums and a 
chnpd. 

As ihe luxury of living and die idm of privacy hoth increased, tlie use 
of the great hall fw dining became increasingly irksome. Gradually it came 
to be used only for ritual occasions, but it still remained a vast, wasteful 
area to pbgtie bter designers. Just as in France, however, during the 
fifteenth eenttuy, the old costk idea gave way to the idea of the country 
house. The private moms were increiiHsd in mimbtr iusd made mote 
Itvabk by tvooden sheathing, a freer use of textile hangings, and greatly 
enlarged window areas, usually in long rows of little casements. Although 
in the greatest dttcaJ maiisiom the old feudal uncorafortahk magnificence 
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may have coatinutd to rule—as bic as the middle ttf the fourteenrh century 
the great hM of Penshurst PJocc retained the old <xnEral hearth,—never¬ 
theless* in the imajlrr houses the move to Ward enmiort iiresistible, 
and Ld such a fiftcenth<imtury manor as Corhay cr Nappa Halt in Yorkshire 
a house type had been achieved which is livable even tuduy. In livabiliiy and 
comfort these bier Gothic English manors were probably the most ad^^anced 
houses of their time in all Europe, and they set a st^mdard which lias had 
an extraordinary inHucnce on all coudirydKSUSC design ever sinccn 

Nowhere were feudal rtdatiunshtps jo confused, or coudiiious so tiusctded, 
during the Middle Ages^ as in Germany under the aegis iif the Holy Roman 
Empire. Nowtiere, therefore, is Godiic work more varied and more expres¬ 
sive of local differ cnees. The Gothic came into Germany slowly, for under 
the Empire the twelfth century had seen a Romanesque sTyie so viul, so 
effective in both church and sccubr designi as fo make a departure Erom 
it a mailer of fadtion rather dun of need. The influences for the new 
style came from France, and it is naturally along the Rhine that the Gothic 
had its earliest developed movements. Thus, Strasbourg and Cblognc—imd| 
(tirthcr cast, Rcgcnsburg--all reveal the imponanct of French prcctde/iL 
There is, accordingly^ practically nu real transitiemid work in Gcmiany. 
The mDnurncftts arc either all Romanesque or stiiidcnly all Gotliic, for at 
The time when they ivere huih French Gothic, their precedent, had already 
fcachciJ almcui its climax Stage. 

Yet Cologne and £traslx>urg revesJ, too, subtle differences from tlie pure 
French designs—a general trend toward broken silhouette, picLiireJt|tje 
<Mtt!ine, and the development of geometrical window tracery lo 3 point which 
liecomcs at times almost bizarre. 

The moment we get away from the Rhine to die north and cast^ the 
changes become greater. Liking iniernd height* the Germans developed 
in the diirteemh century the so<aIled hail churirk, in which the nave and 
aisles rise ijJnaost id the same height, so that the church is lighted eniirely 
from the side-aisIc walls, and there is neither clerestory nor triforium, but 
only slim ct^luimis rbiiFig sheer from the floor to the spring of the branching 
vault ribs. Such a church could then be roofed with une huge gabled roof, 
stretching from wall ta wall and these coUmal rixifs, set so high in the aif, 
form the most striking element in many a German vicw^ Thb system 
allowed, ti 3 u^ a new type of exterior wall Ureatmeni^ for the aisle walls 
now ruse unbroken to heights chrwherc luikoown* and the siclc^isle 
windows could be made immensely taj!. The cathedral in Miinich is char- 
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^CUrristk ni the cuormaus bulk suth ^ greal church po&KSSCS Eind ihc ire- 
mcndoiui imprMSivtncss nf its tlifDikc walk, pierced by their Iciig windows- 
Even when side aifilca did exist in the nave of the church, they were (re- 
cjucntly omiued around the choir, so that at this point ai least the ipJl 
unbndtcn windows which the Germans loved could rise a full sisr^^ feet or 
more to the vaults. The effect of such an apse^ with its high, slim ivjndows, 
E magnificcni; and in Erfurt^ w^hcre two such churches flank a great flight 
pf steps enuiwcting nvo different levcU ip the town^ the result is breath- 
takingly dramatie. With rtmfi of such bulk, necessarily tower designs were 
akcrKl, and again and again a single tower in fiont of the nave replaces 
the twin tow^ers of the Frcrudi churches cr the central lowtif of (he EnglrEh. 
Even when twin lowers arc used, they ate often low und stubby^ rising only 
slightly above the aisle wahs :uici owing their cHcct today to ihc dabomle 
Earoque broken spires huDt later to crown them^ 

But the Germans nevertheless were among the most skiUiu] tower design¬ 
ers in ail Europe, as they were among the most skillful mnsons. It is to them 
that the open, pierced spire is due, as ic is found in Freiburg or Cologne, 
and the delicate airlmiAS of the beat of thcac Gcrnian spires is exquisitely 
filling. Their ideals for these vowm wcrcj in £ict, so nmbiiiuux that many 
of them remained unfinished. The whob west end of Cologne was only 
completed in the middle of the nineteenth century, from drawings which 
were fortunately preserved and which show the meticulous, careful delal] 
of the Gothic architect. Similarly^ the inwcr »t Ulm waited timil the nini> 
teenth century for its oomplclion. Three of rhe fifreenth-tenttiry areliiiecfa 
studies were prcsciA^mk and it was on the basis of one of these that Uie 
present tower* rising to a height of 52*1 fcei^ was carried out* Of tlie towers 
completed during the .Middle Ages* those of Ficibutgj of Regensburg, and 
of Vienna are probably the most graceful as wdl as the most typicaL 

h svos in the lifttenth century ihac the independent genius «£ the Ocrnian 
Golliic architects achieved its fullest results. Tracery became a network of 
dynamic lines* and all sons of bizarre cxpcnmcnTR—such as ^'branch 
tracery*” and tracery formed, as it were^ of two Inrersecdng patterns—were 
made. Espedally bvith were the bic Gothic akarpicecs^ pulpiEU, choir 
tCTccns, and itimibr chtirch fitmentSj both of wood and sinne, in which 
there h on cxtraonlinary display of imaginaucm, a lacy delicacy ahnost 
unreal, and great decorative ctfecL Tow^n fountains and church screen* 
in metal showed the same quoliiies. 

The most interesting of the local variaiions was the creation of a special 
type of brick-buik Gothic in the Baltic towns, where the architects, thotigb 
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accepling ihc ribbed vault and the pointed arch, and even the ttacety of the 
more traditional GothiCi nevcrlhclesa rcali-Jcd so well the possibilities of 
their favorite building material^ brick, that all d; these forms arc modified 
and the total cUect is always csactitiaUy that of brick. A characteristic 
feature is a substitution of straight stepped gables for sloped g;:iblt:s, and 
the decoration of these with recessed panelings in the brickwork. 

A delight la town life and prosperous commence made the German 
medieval towns perhaps the richest and the most nobly built of any north of 
the Alps. Here the German genius for pkturesque composition, whether 
CDfvsctoils IK nott b everywhere apparent. The tcnvns art nearly always 
walled, and the resultaut limited space kd evtnrually la die mosi con^ 
gested type of town building, with the houses rising three or four stories 
to ihe roofp and with perhaps another three sEnries in the loof itself. The 
great gables faced the street^ and the fa^des below were handed with Large 
windows framed in ihe half-timber that Avas the usual construction, or in 
beautiful tracery if the front weie of stone. Tlie variety in detail in these 
houses Js eitccpEiunat, and ihdr haaic form gives (hem a contmlling unity. 

Especially iDicres:tjng are the town squares or market places where were 
grouped the public buildings which the advanced city life demanded—-a dty 
hall, perhaps several guild balk and soinctimcs a separate town belfry tower; 
as at HaUc, where the tower, with id) its lower portion a covered market iuiUt 
rises stage on stage high above the town* The town halts usually had an open 
loggia for a market, or shops, beneath^ and great meeting halls above: almost 
alw^iyi rhene was a balcony at ibis upper l£vd ovorlooking ihe square, from 
which the burgoinaster or the councilors could addicss the assembled cit¬ 
izens, Municipal pride poured more and more money into these municipal 
buildings, until we have such superb creatiruis as the great L^sbaped town 
hall I fiat frames two sides of the market place in Brunswick^ with the rich 
pierced tracery fa^idc of its upper loggia^ or the sheer simple heigliij beau¬ 
tiful windows, sad graceful tower of that at Frankfurt. So lavish, so btaud- 
ful. 50 harmonious w"ere many of these Genmn ipwns that—as we see them 
Lnday in part of Nuremberg or Frankfurt^ or drawn with such loving and 
meticulous detail in the pictures of Albert Diirer—they have come to seem 
perhaps ihe mvAt pcrkct incamation of the secular life of the Middk Ages 
I hat ive know- 

Dcrspitc this advanced type of city building, the Gcrmiin castles iremaincd 
generally at a much lower sta^ of developmcni. Usually placed cn high 
pbinacles commanding imporront river crossings or riverside madu, their 
growth and their plan were drastically limited by the siicj and ai gen- 
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craliom passed 1 with ailditig its itdic of rocims tpr tis ntw wlng^ ilic 

whole cvcoiually tjccamc a confused and crowded mass of rather non¬ 
descript character^ w^ith narrow courts sirrrounded by high buildings, and 
with a skyline of irregularity. Yet the interiors of these castles 

were sometimes of great beauty^ Roerf and ceiling beams were carved and 
molded^ Intricate hardware decorated the doors. On the prciEected tourrs, 
projecting bays or wings of hall-timber served as a pleasant contrast to the 
stone elsewherd. The halls seem to have been more frequently decorated 
with mtiral paintings than was otunmun elsewhere^ and in the Tyrol many 
precious fragments gf this rich medieval secular mura! pinting have come 
down to uf* 

If we might sum up Fretveh Gothie as an architectutic uf clear and 
siructural powxr, and English ns the nrtlutcctiijrc of personalised rural 
charm, German Gothic would be the arcbiiccturc of experimental and 
dynamic 

The Low Countries—the Netherlands—on the North Sea had been famous 
for their textiles since Roman times, and shared with northern Italy die 
honnr of being countries where cstablishech highly dcvelupd trade first 
challenged and conquered miliinry feudalism. Hies quality^ gave to the 
medieval arcbiiccmre of Belgium and Holland a special note. It is on 
architecture nascntLally tiihan and largely secular. In church design it is 
derivative^ from both French and German miircci. 

Especially in Belgium, such structuies as Stc. Gudule in Brussels or 
St. Bavon Ln Ghent* or the cathedral at Antwerp, seem merely modifications, 
fiot always succtssfub of pre^mintmly French types. There Is the same 
search for height and fur logical exterior exptessioii. There b the same 
general proportion of pier arch, triforium, and clerestory. There is often 
the some type of west front. Yet the whole scenis frequently heavydiandai 
in deiaih almost a little second-hand. The church of St. Bavon is especially 
interesting because it preserves a choir screen and rood Iqft, and ah hough 
these arc Baroque and not Gothic they enable one to gain a picture of the 
general mystery and richness which the Gothic churehes liod when the old 
Gothic screens were still standing. 

In Holland, the rarity of stone forced a brick architecture* laldinugh die 
Dutch used stone whenever they cotild get it* and the choir and tower which 
arc all dial remain of the great diurch at Urrechi arc perhaps the purest 
examples of *‘Frcnch” Gothic in the Netherlands—exquisite in their delicate 
verticality and their rich yet disciplined detail. The cathedral at Leyden has 
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something of the saxnc i|unliiy of height, but where the bride Gothic 
churches of Holland arc rdativdy low and broad, often with timber cciUnp;^ 
□nd interesting chiefly because they seem to foreshiidow the opcHr ^'com- 
fortable” breadth of btci Protestant buildings. 

The most tnterKring Gothic in both Belgium jnd Holbtid is undoubtedly 
domestic and dvil, jud-^especially in Eclgiurn^tbe great town halls and 
guild halls flchic\'c(l a gorgeoLts mqfiumcntaliiy seldom found elsewhere. 
Thus, rite Clcuh Hall at Ypres, desnoyed during the Great War but now 
rebuilt, bid a total length of almost 500 feet, wilh open Tauiled loggms 
below and a tremendous wc>oden-roofcd hall abosx; iu pta-fecily symiuecrical 
cxcerior expresses ihese clcinents with unfUnching directnessp and the hall is 
given centrahty and unity by the colossal tower which rises in the cciucr. 
Such a building codd only be built by a very wralchy anti very sclf^ronsdous 
comtnunJiy, Nor is Vpres a unique example. At Bruges the town hall and 
the guild halls, tliough smaller, arc just as carefully designed and richer in 
detail. The late Gothic town halls of Louvain and of Brussels both demon¬ 
strated to whit heights of imagination rhe bcclikc intricate ornamrent of the 
late Gothic could be carried, and also die tiemcndoiis sinporLincc which 
such buiidinp muse have held In ihe eyes of the citizens in order tn justify 
the c^tpenditurc^ It is noteworthy that in all of these town halb there is Uo 
attempt to copy cedcsiasrical rnmifs. Windows arc of the size ind shape 
whidt the rtmms demand. Walls ;irc funkly walb, and arcades occur only 
where they form passages dr covered walks. Roofs arc usually simple gabled 
or hipped roofsi Yet over these elements there plays such a wealth of delicate 
carving, of applied sculpture, of rich mcial crestings and the like, that they 
form ^>crhup& the most cximvagandy ornamented gfoup of buildiugs in all 
Gothic Europe. 

A great gulf separates the medieval life of Uie Mediterranean countries 
from that of the countries farther north. Everywhene the sunup nf the Roman 
Empire and of RGmun forms was still strong, and rhe climate irself was so 
different from that of northern oaunirie^ as to make differences in building 
mctlinds Ineviiablc. Gothic architecture had primarily arisen in France at 
the result of effons to erect buildings suitable to the French liglit and the 
French dimate. Where both of these eknsents were vastly changed, as they 
were everywhere south of the Pyrenees and the Alps, and along the Med¬ 
iterranean shore, such a Gothic us that of France or England or Genmny 
would have been absurd, if hoe impossible- Where the north seeks Luge 
windows to welcome the siin, ihe south strives to soften the midday heai; 
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andt where the Gorth um high rixjfs to shed the vvioicx r«iin$ and snows» 
the drier sauih remains loyal to the clasiie roof of Imvtr slope. In the Med¬ 
iterranean coontrieSf too, many more buildings remained wiuch (bted from 
die Reman Empire, and the iniluence of sneh superb fitructurcs as the 
P;jntheon ai Rome should not be undcrcstiinalecL 
In Spain, the architeccural problem was further complicated by the tend- 
dous persiscence of Mohammedan forms and the eoutinued use of Moham¬ 
medan craftsmen, even after Moorish rule had been overthrown and the 
greater part of Spain had come again under ChnstSan domination. The 
exquisite beauty of the best Moorish work—its iovc of surface ornament 
and of dramatic contrast, its mcEhod of carrying door decoration up the 
entire height of a the skill of its carpenter^ and its brilllani wall tiling 
—all left an ineradicable mark on Spanish rasre. 

Geduc forms undoubtedly came into Spain from the norths probably 
through the iniluence ol the Cistercian order; and tlic monastery of Poblet, 
dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century^ is a powerful example 
of Cistercian building, with its great simple pointed arches. Other Gothic 
architects in Spain, of a later and more highly advanced period, were often 
men from France or from Germany. In the latest pcrioch at the end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifbenth centuryj Flcttij$h designers 
and workmen were fav4»red. Hue, despite this use of foreign architects and 
craftsmen* the actual work which the Spaniards hudt becomes at once 
duvractcristtcally their nwn. The most French * an d in a sense the most 
Gothic, of Spanish medieval churches are thriMr of BuT]fo$, LeoUt and Toledo, 
all built in the thirteenth cenunyt where the forms, especially inside, arc 
based fin those of the French Gothic cathedrab. Nevertltelcss, dlmate forced 
smaller windows, and this intmediatcly led to changes in pmportian wlthiri. 
On the exterior, the almost universal use of flat roofs and large, simple 
waD surfaces gave an effect essentially dilfercnt from that of the north. 
The fifteenth-century spires of Burgpi are pierced spires of the Gemnn 
type and were designed by a German, )cilin nf Cologne? but even these 
have a kind of massive richness which has the true Spaiilsh ehametcr. 

As the style devdaped, the diHcrences from noTEihcm work grew still 
greater^ and the influences of Mixirish precedent increased Specially notice¬ 
able is the trend ^%v-ay from the clear northern Gothic differentiation of 
navct transept, choir, and side aisles, and toward an effca which is essen¬ 
tially that of a great many-pillaied hall hi plan not unlike some of the 
Moorish moiqties. !n fact, the cathedral at Seville almost dupHeates the pbn 
of the mosque which it replaced, and, despiEe its enormous size—it is the 
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Lu^gac Gcnhic church in Europe^and its lavish poiDtcd-arch treatmcni. its 
imcriur cflcci h that of the mystery resuhiu^ from widespread views in all 
dirrcEions rather than the accentoJ chronic cif the northern choir. Estarior 
design m these later churches is also very dilTercnt from the design of the 
north. Great areas o£ plain wall are left without openiog or decoration, and 
the windows which pierce them are stmli, buttresses are reduced to mere 
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Strips* and alt of the decoration is concentrated around die doors^ where 
ornament and sculpture .ind tracery arc uiasseil with an exuberance tint is 
the result of Flemish inHuoicc. 

Only in one seaion of the llKiinn peninsula was a Goihic style developed 
which recognized the essentially structural origin of Gothic work-in 
Catobnb. Here the fourt^th cenmry saw trecied a series of great churches 
superbly original in design, beautifully adapted to ihdr climate and mate¬ 
rials* and yet preserving the dear structural memberiug of the best French 
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Gothic. Tlic windows are ^niall, the pier arches lonusiially high, and to give 
them scale in almnst every ciLse there are two bays of side chapcU for each 
bay of the church proper. The mult has something of the airy openness 
of the Gerinan hall church, but the heights ore handled with greater subtiety, 
and the retaining of small clerestories adds enormously to the dramatic 
power of these diurchu. Charocteristic examples are the cathedral and Sta, 
Maria del Mar at Barcelona, 

The cathedral at Gcrona st,arced with a choir and ambulatory of normal 
typej but when it came time to build the niive the Chapter wished Some* 
thing different, something brcmhmkingly original. Tlic architect decided to 
vault the r«ve in one great vault the entire width of the choir and its side 
aisles together, and this tremendous Gothic vault, seventy-three feel in 
span, is the widest vault of medieval times. The grand simplicity of this 
bold interior, given scale by the triple arch which leads into the choir, reveals 
the originality and stdil of the Catalonian architects, 

The cathedral at Palma de Mallorca, begun toward the middle of the 
diincenth century, is the elinoas: building of Catalonian Gothic, and one 
of the most beautiful of medieval churches. Tlie piers which support the 
nave arcade are simple octagons and rise unbroken to a very great, height. 
The scak is large, and the whole so.'iring intcriot is one of the few esamples 
of medieval budding which successfully combine something of the simple 
grandeur of Roman archilectiire with the structural feeling and innate light¬ 
ness of the Gothic. 

In the smaller churches and in secular building, tiic Mixirish influence b 
much suonger than in the great cathedrals; here a style called was 

evolved, in u*hich the Christian builders made intelligent use of the M^xirish 
craftsmen. Panels of decorated hnckwnrk, elaborate wooden, ceilings, and a 
wealth of surface ornament distinguish this work, it is interesting to sec that 
in some domestic work, even of Giristian date, the old Moorish forms are 
used almost unchanged, as in the Alcazar of Seville, 

Sptajfl is also noted for the high development of its milicary architecture, 
its cliiborair castles and city walb. The castle of Coca, with its extraordinary 
symphony of polygcmaJ brick projeciinns running up its towers, ts a typical 
Kcimplc. Many bciiutilul town houses of the Inter Middle Ages alio exist 
which show varying degrees of Gothic influence, but which indicate even 
more dearly dun the churches the growth of the Spanish feeling for pbtn 
wall .md for inward-turiung courtyard pbns, and the peniiicnce of Moorish 
ideals of house design and decoration. Especially remarkable are cermin bte 
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G^FLhic couit ircidcs ind the iDtricate carpentry ccUlxi^ or arte^miid^s 
which cover the piindpol rooms. 

It wai die Cisterebnj who seem to have brought the first Godiic into 
Italy* as they did imo Spainj and the monasteries of Fossanisvai tayS, and 
San Galgano^ 12preserve the charactensdc Cistercian power and nuke use 
of the pointed ^ch and ribbed vaults in almost the northern manner. 
Nevertheless^ the whole theoty of Gothic structure was essentially con¬ 
trary 10 the Italian buiEding tradition-i The Romans had loved huikUngs of 
enormous dimcDSionSi with all their parts widely spaced and open; they had 
bidh most often in bride or concrete, and veneered their structures with 
maTble, mosaic, ^md painted pbsicr. The iraditicm of building of this type, as 
well as of the Roman system of proponionSj was still strongs and no Italian 
medieval architca ever seems to have realized the true nature of the ribbed 
vault and buttress system dtai Ls the essence of Gothic^ or even of die tracery 
and the nacuralistii: ornament which were its chief decorations. The uiDSt 
"'Gothic" of Itaiiau cathedrals h Milan (late foiinccnth century')- The Chap¬ 
ter wislicd it to rival the great cathedrals of die iiorrh amrl, after laying 
foundations on a typical Italian plan* called in varbui German and Frendh 
architecES (Heinrich von Gmunden the most important) to advise tbem^ In 
its height and Lraccry Milan is Germanic, yet characteristically the advice 
of these foreigners was generally discarded, Heinrich suggested a high nave 
design **ad quadratum"j the French criticized the piers and buttressca. A 
lower scheme '^ad triaiigulum'^' was proposed, but the actual church is lower 
than Cither. Italian taste dictated the bvish spires^ pinnaclci, and cresdiigs, 
and even the interior with it^ small clerestory, its omission of a iriforium, and 
its arrange capitals is completely Italianate, 

Hl&cwherc, Italian Goduc is a thing in Itself, not to be judged by the 
criteria of die French or the English., it is merely another play of superficial 
ornament over the old traditiatial Italian structure^ 

Vet this is not to deny the e.xEraDrdmary bcaury of many Italian Gothic 
works; it is merely to place them in their proper perspective. Rome has but 
one churchp Sta, Maria Sopm Minerva^ which even faintly ap^iroaches 
Gothic; and, while Amiens and RKeims were rising across the Alps, Roman 
architects svcrc building the csqutsite Romanesque cloisters of St. John 
Lateran and St. Paul’s OuESidc the Walls, with their almost classic cornices 
and thdr brilliant inbid mosaics. 

Italian Gothic work can be divided roughly into three types; the Ccniral 
type* represented by Orvicto and Siena, which carries over the old hori- 
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zoQr;iily banded black-and-white inarblc shcatlujig of the Tuscan Roman- 
csqucp and combines with it an overlay of Gothic pinnacles, crockets, and 
tracery; tlic Lombiird type of brick Gcrthic, which contrnU also the great 
Goduc churches in Florence; and the Venetian Gothic, svhich consists 
largely ol the adoption of tracery and the pointed arch and their applica¬ 
tion to the continuing Byzantine tradition. Tiscse Three types are nm strictly 
separated geographically; aidt reacts on the other, and fuany localities may 
have work of tsvn of them. 

In a sense, the brick type is that in which the pointed arcli of the north 
and the ribbed vault achieved ihdr aimplcst expression, as one secs them for 
insunce in Sta, Croce or the cathedral at Fkiretice. Here, sirnple piers 
carry simple pointed arches; there ts a small ckrestor)-; everything is con¬ 
sistently in the one vein—yet no one cnieriiig these chnrche:! wnuk! for a 
moment confuse them with the Gothic churches nnreh of the Alps, h is the 
old Roman desire fnr great dimenjions which has conErollcd* The bay widths 
are much greater than in northem work; all of the poirts are simpler; there 
is much more plain surface. As a result* 10 one accuitomcd m die work of the 
north these buildings seem to lack scale, they never seem to appear their 
true size. In the Ffotence cathedral, for mstance* the bays arc over sixty fees 
from center to center; and, although the size nf the church ii cnkuss^ih the 
fact that It has so few parts—however cnorrnoiis cadi pan: may be—makes 
it seem smidkr than Jt really 

On the other hand, the great of the parts and the simplicity of the 
wall atirfacrs in these tlalian churches oflered an opportunity for mural 
decoration which no northern church could equal. It is no accideat that the 
greatest mural decorators arose to fill this need, or rhat Giotto^ pet baps the 
first great hgute In the long tradition ot Italian painting, bund bis mmt 
congenial opportunities in the church of St. Francis at Assi&i or rbe Arena 
Chape! in Padua* Thas mnral decorarion, with its rich, solitf color, its 
glories of blur and redp of green and tan, picked out here and there with 
golden halos^ made perhaps for a total gorgeouines^ of interior effect tmique 
in hiirory; and it is only where that decorative [hunting has been completed, 
os in Assisi, in the Padua ehapeh in the Spanish Cliapd in Fbrejicc by 
Andrcii da Firenze, and In parts of Sta. Croce at Flofcnce by Giotto and the 
Gaddi, that the tme aspect wKirU was in the mind of the [caiUn Gothic 
ehufdi builders can be realized. 

In the Central Italian type of church, such as that of Siena nr Orvietn, 
the sizes of the units are smaller and the scale Is therefore better; moreover, 
the horizontal banding of colored marble gives at once the sense of stzt 
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which the pbintj- churches lack. In fact* for pure chrom;3t{c bfilliancc of 
decorative eifect it would be hard to equal ditse magoilicent churches, 
either inside or out. Yet, despite ihc richness of spire md crocket and 
tracery which ornaments ihdr exteriors, pointed arches and totmd arches 
arc used together in them almost without differentiation of purpose, and the 
deta LU of sculpture and decoration art far more inllueiiced by ancient Rome 
than by what we know usually as Gothic, In fact, the Pisani, benh Niceola 
the father and Giovanni the son, who were brgcly responsible for the 
decoration of SEena+ were among tht sculptoffi who roost dearly gave evi¬ 
dence of a careful study of Rornau w<7rk and foreshadowed the Renaissance 
which lay ahead* 

Both Siena and Orvieto show another characteristic of Italian work, In 
that the front* of each are mere decorative scrcenst the outlines of which 
have very Htde to dt> with the shape of the churdt bchincL They are con¬ 
ceived as facades, places for the daborate ornametitaiion which briUiant 
sculpture and mosaic could give, and nor aa parts of a buildingH Tn that, 
they reveal the Italian disregard of the structural basi* of Gothic. 

It wtiS ifi Venice that the Italian genius for surface decoration achieved 
the most charming Gothic results, and it was in Venice that there was the 
least effort 10 copy the foreign Gothic forms and the gteatcsi freedom 
in changing them to fit the Venetian needs and the VencUan Byzantine 
construction. Pointed arches replaced the old semidreubr arche% but the 
sparkling surface trcaiincnt remained. In the pa bees, the row of windows 
that had lighted the great hall wm changed into a broad band of richly 
designed tracery, standing free, with the window frames set as separate 
elements behind, so that the play of light and shade over the lovely curved 
lines is exquisitely vurir<L Frequently cjcstings at the tops of the buildings 
gave a vivid termination to the wbok without disturbing its flat fapde^ and 
ihc wall surfaces were paneled with tolomd marfalc$. Little soalpluresl panels 
in Qjt relief were often added at points of interest; and the fronts of the 
Gothic palaccSf with their lovely marbles, their horizontal band* of tracery^ 
and the occasional buLcDnies, seem to have in them something of the gniciy 
and the radiance of the sun and tby idlmed in the bughing waiters that 
surround them^ The Venetian sculptors, too,^ Hung themselves upon the 
problem of Gothic decorative detail with a g;iy abandon tittle found else¬ 
where, avoiding the bad copies of northern crockets or the flat imitations 
of Roman work so ofteti met with in Italy, The capitals of the great opeit 
loggias of the Dtjgcs' Pabec arc among tltc most beautiful m edieval arc hi- 
cccttirnl sculpture anywhere in Europe; and, even where the mriticrn forms 
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are mprc definitely pdbptcd^ as m iht Pum delk CartOj both rhe 6giiics 
:ind the foliage arc so imagiit^tivc p|>d sd fr« thtn the result is perhaps less 
Gothic tlian Venetian, yet altogether dtlightfuL 

The great wealth and the high level of dcvebpmcfiT of the Italian ticiei 
gave fi&e to a iremendous amoiiDt of public and domestic buildings which 
ts in many ways the noost disilDgnishcil cofitributioD of Gothic architecture 
in Italy- Each town had its municipal palace* usually built around a court, 
with enormous upper halls for couocU meetings, cotms, and the like. Eadi 
town had also its pal&^zo dd podat^, the combined police station, prison, 
and pabce of the military governor^ a building usually more sombea^ than 
the municipal hall but often equally grand. A great terwer rose above the city 
hall, and often above the podesta as well; in addition, many noble families 
buil! treasure and fortification towers in the Italian cities,, giving their sky¬ 
lines an emaordinary quality of dramatic contrast between these upright 
lines and the long horbrntitals every^vhere else supreme. 

Rut it was in the private palaces of die wealthy ihai the true character 
of this secular Italian Gothic most dearly appears^ and it is in these that 
we sec, too, most clearly the ptrsistence of essentially classic ideals. Usually 
these palaces arc four-square and simple, built around an arcaded court- 
The story heights art tnortnous and the stories arc clearly differentiated 
from each other on the outside. Moreover, the principles of symmetry and 
rcguWiiy control the design again and again, and the palace fronts consist 
of rows of ctiual windows^ equally spaced, sepo rated by ample w^all surfaces. 
It b an architecture of mnnumental repose, a jrepo&e essentially classic, 
and these palaces requite but slight change in detail to become the more 
famous palaces of the Italian Rctiaissancc, 
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ALL ihrougti the Micldic Agts the mcin&ry of classic culture still lived on, 
a sort of unicitt will-o’-the-wisp chat readied ocxasionalljf a mote actual 
existence in che studies of the schoolmen and the poems which wandering 
scholars and ne’er-do-wells continued to write. Aristotle and Plato, Scnccs 
and Cicero^ were known, if not in the original, at least in eariy summaries 
and digests. Virgil was read; had he not prophesied the coming of Christ? 
And in the Goliardic verse which the wandering scholars sang as they 
traveled over the faix of medieval Europe, a scandal fo their more religious 
brethren, the nymphs and satyrs, with Diana and Aphrodite, still lived. 
There are evidences of this afterlife of the classics even in some of the 
medieval buildings. Many of the capltab of Romanesque Languedoc still 
to be socn io die museum at Toulouse, as well as in the country churches, 
arc cars'cd with the crcatuiies of classic myth, and centaurs and mermaids 
glance out of the intertwined foliage. Later, much French Gothic scolptuie 
of the late ihiriecnth and early fourlccnih centuries diows signs of a careful 
study of the classical drapery seen probably on Roman sarcophagus hgiires. 
So long 3S Latin remained the Lmguage of the church and of the learned, 
and the great international medium of Lnlellcctual exchange, the memory 
of Gtecce and Rome and the art which they had produced, even the forms 
and myths and legends of paganism, could not altogether die. 

In literature at least, this consciousness of the grace and the beauty of 
clasiik form continued to increase all through the Gothic period. In the 
DrVifre Comedy, who guided Dante through the horrors of Hell hut Virgil, 
still apparently to Dante the summit of alt that was gracious and dignified 
aft«l beautiful? Chaucer was obviously a deep scholar of classic pocuy', and, 
a pure Gothic ftgurc, true northerttcr as he was, nevertheless be filled his 
verse with references to pagan myth and devoted one of his most famous 
long poems to the tale of Tradus and Cressida in ancient Troy, 

EspecLiUy in Italy was this grotving interest in classic dements a marked 
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anii decisive cultural feature. Italy was sull full of the ruins of Ronuin 
butldJnj^s, Rutiy in a much nifire fully preserved stale than that in which 
they now enst, for the great building period of the Renaissance and d» 
baroque did more xo destroy Roman build logs than twelve centuries of 
lime and all the barbarian ravages, tn many parts of the peninsula, as we 
have already seen, die Gothic hardly extsred at all save as an imported style, 
and in Tuscany especially the Romanesque style had preserved again and 
again elements of detail as well as general structural methods which were 
essentially elaaic. The great Pisano family of sculptors, in the decorative 
carving with which they enriched so many chutches in northern cent ml 
Italy, show even more strongly than do the Fremch sculptors the definite 
influence ni classic sculpture; and the carvings on the Ea^de of Orvicio 
Cathedral, in their treatment of drapery, in their handling of relief, in their 
brditanc and delicate cjirviiigs of the nude form, are much more cliHilc 
ili.iri tiKslicvaL 

Thut \iu\ siutly of cla.s:sk fomis^ thist acceptance gf dassic beauty a$ an 
iiupirat^n, shoulil cvcnlually appciir in buildings and became the goveming 
idi-te in architecture was inevitahic. The cities of aorchem tiiily were at 
ihc hcigiil of their prckspcrityj the textile industry was bringing them un- 
preccdciitwl u^th* iind the pcHition of some of them as the great com¬ 
mercial centers between the East and ibe made thriving csenmercc 

almost a commanpbee in iJitir economy. Morcoverp as *'£fcc tides," where 
the canservistism of feudal life was less highly developed, where wcolib was 
more bmadly bdet, and where tbefe was a growing class of newly lich 
eommercial faitiiliei and of skilkd p-absmen, condiiions were ripe for a 
change. It is cbaracierisdc of the periiKl and of Italy that the Medici family 
the mo^t {Kiwcrful banking house in Europe and at tlie same time a 
rtdiitg family In Florence^ and it was no accident that Cosimn added to 
his abilities as financier ant! municipal dictator a keem sensitive, and cntbusi- 
astic patronage of the Bur arts. In this he was assiduously followod and 
imitated by every Italian nobJemm or wcaiiby dtlacn tvho could afford 
ii; and the Sforaas, the ViKontis, and even the bated Borgias must share 
with the artists of Italy some of the credit lor making fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Italy «ueh a land of archicccu and painten and Krulptors 
as bad never been kmiwn before nor ^^as to be know n again. 

I'bc acttiul tnizcnbvc toward the architectural development <jE the Renais- 
sancB came bom the dcaire to complete at last ihc grates; of the Gothic 
cathedrals of Italy^ Santa Maria del Fiore in Fldrencc. ThU great church, 
built in tbe fourteenth century and designed by Arnolfo di Cambio, had 
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remained incomplete fodr lialf a i:cotury. The architect had surpaised in his 
oonetption the ability of his timej he had created a great cctiual crossing, 
the roofing of which presented apparently insuperable difliculdes^ demand’ 
ing as it did a vault tjS feet in span. Tlic pride of Florcflce at the beginning 
of the fifteemh century could not leave this challenge to itx power un¬ 
answered, and it was decided tn hold a competition for the completion of 
the church. Among the contestants were the sculptor Donatello and the 
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architect Bmnrlieschi, and logciher they made a idp to Rome, hoping to 
find there the solution to the problem. Together tb^ studied (he Roman 
antirjuitics, SUch as they could find, and especJally the great dome of the 
Pantheon. This study trip was perhaps the final stimulus which the growing 
adroinition for classic things necdetl to break down the last traditiont of 
the Gothic in Rorciicej il introduced a new day in building, through the 
work of Brunelleschi, and also because of the immenic pestige of Dnnatcllij 
ir made all the younger sculptors am! decumtive carvers follow his foot- 
siqn. at least in style, in Rome; 

fininctlcschiV design entailed the buikling of a huge ocoigonal vault, a 
sort of cight^ided dome, with dcsep solid stone ribs at the comrrs, inter¬ 
mediate sifucturel ribs to give strength, and iwt> thin shclb betweerMne 
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iiuide and one out. The great stone ribs carried 3 stone lantern to cap 
the building with a note of suiBcieot decorative richness; and in dm bntem 
the old Roman cirdcrs^-basc, shaft* and capital; architrave, frieze, and 
cornice—for the first lime appear. The dome of Santa Maria del Fiore is 
significant of the Renaissance in Italy, because it was in no svay a copy ot 
any given Roman building. It was a strictly originah daring, constructively 
iicilliant solution. Its scile was undoubtedly inllucnocd by the great scale 
of the Roman monuments, and the details of its moklings svere inspired by 
ancient work. It used the ancient orders, but it used them in ways which 
the Romans had never dreamed of. and its whole constructional basis was 
as Romanesque or Gothic as it was classic. Its scheme was obviously in¬ 
fluenced by the dome of the Baptistry at Fkireoce. then already four ccniuries 
old. The Early Renaissance never copied ancient Rome; it merely turned, 
in Italy, from the Gothic inspiration imported from the north to the adcicni 
Roman inspiration whicli had nev« been entirely forgotten. 

Of course Brunelleschi's lt<al fame as an architect vvas esublished by 
his winning of the competition, and this became but one of a great series 
of buildings eiccictl in the first half of the fifteenth century in Florence 
in which this same fomiuln—a nesv attack on building problems in the 
light of fresh inspiration fmm ancient Roman remains, with a free and 
modified use of the classic orders—was used. The enormous beginnings 
of the Pitti Palace, which Brunelleschi designed for the Medici, with its 
powerful waUs and arches of rough hewn stone, shnw his power in a 
building of great scale. His beautiful chapel for the Pazjii family in the 
church of Santa Croce shows the exquisite delicacy of his sense of detail; 
yet even here, in this little domed building, vrhich might so easily have 
been copied from some Roman tomb or temple, the originality of the 
Renaissance is clear. The columns, though naanifcsily of Corinthian type, 
aie like few if any actual anckru coIumDs; there arc subtle differences of 
d«ail throughout. The bold design of the portico with its Central arch is 
new' and fresh, and inndc he daringly made use of a dome set on Byontine 
pendemives. 

This building is evidence, too, of another quality which die Early Renaiv 
iance of Florence possessed to the fuUesi degree—a dainty luxuriance 
of carved detail. Door frames, running horizontal moldings, pcdimcnrs, 
and friezes arc everywhere decorated sviih cither bcjudlul resuttccliuns 
of the old classic molding decorations—eggs anti darts, the w-.iicr leaf, the 
aemthuB leaf, the acanthus scroll—or with the most cliarming and delicate 
figure sculpture—winged cherubs' heads, llying angels, and the like. At times 
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this carved decoration is of sucK exuaordmary richness that the effect is 
almost unarchitectunJ—the work seems almost gohlsmith's urork^ as of a 
jewel box;—and this quality creates much uf tJic dreaidike, exuberant, 
springlike beauty of tombs, of aliarpicces and pulpiu in any number of 
nordi Italian churches, and of carved and courtyards in the great 

Italian houses of the time. 

For pirt of this character the Italian system of apprenticeship for the 
craits^he so-called training—is responsible. Under this system. 3 

young man who shenved iigtijs of promise in drawling or modeling 
apprenticed to a goldsmith. His a[Tprcnticeship their took the form not 
only of working with mciais, but abo of o grc;it deal of dm\ving--evcn 
to the copying of famous paintings—and considerable modetitig and tak ing; 
in other words, it was an aJl-round fine-arts training of the greatest value, 
especially because it necessarily brought to the student's mind the qualities 
of all kinds of maicriaU and techniques. A man so trained, if his talents 
pointed one way, tni^ht become ai the luid of his apprenticeship a painter; 
another, with precisely the same imining, might develop into a sculptor; 
and siill another into ™ archiica. That is why, duruig the Renaiss^mce, 
one finds so many stnrics of aithitects who were great painters, like Pcnizsi. 
or paiiitets who wert oceasioniilly arthitecti, like Raphael. Even when the 
artist had received training only along his single art, the whole sysirixt had 
produced such ^ strong sense of the sistcrship and close rrlalionship of dl 
the arts that cadi spcdalisi in one art could at a pinch deal with almost 
any of the cithers. The training led also to a kind of cammou^^sc aitttuck 
^ toward the artist; he was admired and worshiped as a genius jf his talents 
warratued it, Ixjcauic the Rembsance was a lime when the highest awards 
in life were given for (inc^arts skill. But the anisi was never sci aprt on a 
pinnacle; he remained pan and parcel of ihc Ufct and erven (he industrial 
life,, of his city and his dmc. The goldsmith, or the craftsman in any ocher 
field, of superlative degree was honored as much as the painter or the 
sculplor, and in Benvenntn Cclilni's k b difficult to idl of which 

he is the more proud, his goldsmith work or his sculpture. 

Tlie great fault of the bottega training was almost inextricably bound 
up with its virtues. ''Jack of all trades and master of tione"^ is an accusadofi 
easy CO make against some of its products. Ets generalized basis wai not 
adapted to make the painicf think primarily of what is paintcrlikc. nor 
the architect know whac is buildable, what i$ essentially architeauraU 
and the iewtltd delicacy of some of dre earlier architectural detail in ihe 
Italian Renaissance, how^cvci delightful, has a quality of not altagether 
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acini ir^iblc naT?ct<?, Much of the ornaincni U ovcrloadcti and scema to dcitroy 
Lhe maienala of whkb U is made rather than cq c?tpresa them. 

l"hiiSp ai akill$ in the Rcnabiintjc fine art^ mcrcsiicd, there was bound 
to be 3 grcaier and greater spcciahz:atinn leading to greater technical skill 
The Medici themselves rcali?.ed tins fault of the old training and cAtabUshcd 
ihtir timous Academy ot the Fine Arts, where brilliani young pmtefs 
and sculptors could work along their own special Betels tiuhaaipcrcili and, 
chough with this new aCdiudc something of the earlieri childlike, exuberant 
beauty naturally disappcnretl it alone made possible the High RctiaUsancc 
masiery of the cenlury that was to follow. 

The archifccture developed in this way was necessarily an architecture of 
mdividuals. From the very beginning of the hfieemh century cm, the indi¬ 
vidual designer, through the patronage he rcccivedi became much more of a 
power in hia own right than tailier arcliitccls of the Gothic era had been. 
The age of self-expression had begun. The Rcnabsaiicc itself^ with its in- 
ustence on individual ditnkiiig+ on pcrstjnal independence, in matters re¬ 
ligious and philosophical—a movement which eventually produced the 
Reformation^—built up the cojifidence of the individual cmMf, sujjprttd 
him in his departures from earlier accepted canom, led in other words in a 
pcjiixi of the most rapid progress and change in design. From now' on^ 
the names of architecu become growingly importaiUi for each arehiteci 
almost of ncccssiry devclope^l hk own pcrvoual style, hii own characlerbric 
approach to the great building prtibltans. 

Accordingly, Brunelleschi followed by a large group of individual 
architcct5--first in Florence* then* as the fifteenth century progressed, 
throughout nordicrn Italy; and eventually even m the south. Rome Usclf 
at the beginning of this period was hardly more chan a spra^vliug. down- 
at-hceli, TUlhcf formless country 03 wn. There were undistinguished buildings 
scjiftercd among the andent fuin&, punctiuttcd here and there by the targe 
forms of the early medieval basilicas. Tlic period when the Popes were at 
Avignon had left it desobte and dying; but when the Popes rctunicd 
from France it became ibeir policy to rebuild Rome in its old grandeur* 
]f there U Hnie Early Renaissance architecture of distinction in Rome, ir U 
only because this movement had just begun; but. a series of Popes 
brilliiint in thdr pditical ikUl gradually succeeded in bringing hack to the 
Eternal City something ot the wealth and 3II the prestige it lud cujo^^d 
[)cfore^ this condition rapidly passed nway^ as new paLices and churches in 
the new Rcniiissance style rose along its once deserted streets. F<w this de¬ 
velopment die Popes and the Cardinal butldcis bad to depend almost entirely 
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upon ajchiiccts tmincxJ in ihc north* and agiln and again rhe biiilden d 
the great Rom^n Rcnsissance movement were men fxofn Florence, from 
Milan, or from Lbe little hjJl towns like Perugia, Thus, the RenaissaMC / 

came to birth first in Flflfcncc^ had its ouberani trial generally in the 1 

other grcai free cities of northern and nordKcntral Italy* but tor its mjiturity 
needed the challenge oh the rebuilding of Rome. 

The Early Renaissance in Italy was essentially a decorative style. E)(cept 
for the dome of the Florence cachedraJ rhere are few great structural 
triumphs among its works; and, except for ihe combinaticin of the Byzandne 
pendcniivc* tl^e drum, and the dome, there are few structural methods 
which are charaacrisric of it. The late Gothic builders of north Italy, as 
we have already noted, were skillful and adaptable^ and the types of palace 
construction which they lii^d developed allowed almcm indefinite decorative 
change without affeaing the basic building methoils. Much of the old 
Roman feeling, with its brgc-Scatc s true tore in cheap materials faced with 
those more rich or decorative, still controlled, although Ln the hill towns 
where stone was ommon a great skjU in masonry wall treulment had 
arisen, as con be seen^ fnr instance, in the Pabzw Vccchio tn Florence. 
Almost all Early Renaissance palaces in Italy are mete modifications of 
earlier types? ebsste com iocs luptfsede the old Gothie battlements, meldings 
of classic profile arc u^d instead nf medieval moldings^ round arches take 
the place nf pcainted archeSr the Cariiiduan capital or^ more frequently* 
a simplified midificditinn of it, which is usually called Cerfinthianesqm:, 
lakes the pbo: of the Gothic capitaL In plan, toO| slight changes oocunedi 
No architect could study the Roman remains withoui: being struck by the 
essential tnonumeniality which restdis from the consistently ezcellcnt pbn- 
njug and the fbrthright dircctneis of having opening directly behind 
opening, centers of rooms behind centers of courts, and the courts them¬ 
selves centered on the CronL Consequently, tlie occaEionaiiy mcoheicnt phms 
of the old Gothic palaces yield Ut a greater and grtaicr systematization, a 
more and more careful study of plin relatkirLshJps, In q I most every case, 
a Simple vaulted vestibule Icadi dirccdy into the center of a rectnngtilar 
court with an arcadedp vaulted colonnade around it. At one end of ihc 
from cobnnntie nf the conn* famad stairs lead up die main flixi^r* the piarto 
nahite, which is always placed one story above the ground. Usually the 
arcades of the court support walls with windows in them* 30 that there « 
no outer gallery on the upper Iknrx. 

just os tliere was this growing search for axial* symmetricalr carefully 
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orgiini^iKl plans, just so the devations tendeti simiLirly to be rcgularlTed, 
Windows weft placed above each otliec and equally spaced horizonially, 
so that ihclr regular rhyibms controlled the enlLre facade. Windows usually 
consisicd oC fwa small round-headed openings under a singlle grcai enclnsLng 
3 «h-^a distant classicized version of the Gothic tradition of trjcery. 

The Rcaaiisance arehitttt studied die dciailj of this comparatively simple 
genend scheme with ever-increasing care. li is extraordinary what variety 
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of detaU can be achieved within it. Altnost ^ the palaces consisted of three 
Stories of tnortnous hdght; but by the careful handling of the rtmgbneis 
of the wall Aorface^ the heavier and rougher stones being liscd below and a 
smoother masenry above, an attempt was made to lighten that brute heavi- 
ness which had chamtutrizcd some of the Gothic pakecs. All iom of 
rtisEicadon were iised—that is, systems of maKuiry tn which the central 
part of each stone is raised above a narrow band at its bordersj somciEmes 
the raised portion is roughs someiiines smoothp and sometunes the little 
faces iconnecriog the raised and the low portiom will be straight imd sontC' 
times beveled Or curved. Mkhelozs^^'s Kiccatdi Pakee in Florence^ built 
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in 144-4^ typitSilj with its surroujiding bench ot thr bottom scrvmg^ a 
rrugnificcntly Mroug foundation^ iti bcatiufully prnfilcii boic counte, \M 
ttcmciidDUi rough stcin£$ ai the groimd floo^ the snux>thcr rtmic^tion of 
the second Boor* and ihe still smoother masont)' on the top floor* sfl capped 
by tt imn-'cljOLisly profiled, tremendously scaled cla^ic cor nice* The Stn^zau 
Palace by Benedetto da Maiano* lomewhat shniW in gent^L scheme.* it 
nevertheless lotaliy dilfeTent in cffcci: because of its diHerent texture treat¬ 
ments and the shorter and liighcf proportions of the whole. And both of these 
larc different from the earlier part of. die Piiti, with its eliBlike grandeur. its 
huge, almost brutal moldings. In the Ruecibi Palace* Lenn Battista Allterti— 
of ■whom more bter^—introdticed a revolutionary element in emphasizing the 
rhythm of his palace front by plactug delicate pilasters between the windows, 
which broke up and humanized the whole continiii^ of the rusticated none 
surfaced. In Fienza^ Rosselliim followed him in ihb tieatmenti but ais yet 
such a bold cbssic feature for cxitrior work svas rare, atiJ the Early Kenats- 
sance pataca that rose in town after town tlirough central and northern Italy 
still generally fulhnvcd the lead of the Pitti or tlm Riecardi^ 

Butp if the exterinr of these pabccs wa^i thus Jimple^ almost hcavy^ the 
minor works of these Eirly Renaissance ^uchicccis went to the other extreme. 
Interior doors, svidj inmbi, altarpiecta, and rercclDscs were carved with an 
CMiraordinary iuKuriancr* and their fnrmJi were as imaginative as they were 
ddicaic. One characteristic shiipe which is u&cd again and again is that called 
the Florentine pediment* It cunsists of a semicircular form placed above the 
emahtaiure* and os wide os the enclosing columns nr piki^tets. Usually a 
simple band of moldings runs aremnd ii* and the semidrciilEir 6cld below is 
ofiiin decorated with » shell, althc^ugh sometimes molded panels and even 
figures are found. Lillie rosettes and le-Jif and flower fijcmfr arc umaijy used 
to fill the corner between ihe etids of the ^nkirck and ihc cornice below, 
and also as a finial at the tt»p. The pilasters^ which arc common, arc often 
carved with art clabdrale scrolled pattern of the gncaiesr delicacy* distantly 
based on Roman work, but always full cpf personal louchcs and exquisite 
in its relief- In these, very frequency, a slim omdebbrumLike shaft nins up 
the center, and on either side of this are scrolls of acanthus and garbnds. 
Even the Coriritbiancsque capitals are infinkcly varied- Almost always the 
reversed S-scrolls rise from the center to the upper outer corners, aa in some 
small ancient Homan cxaxnpict, but with greater delicacy; and beneath these 
are acanthus leaves or anthemions or even shells, as the fancy of the designer 
tnigh< suggest. 

The Works of Deslderio da Settigoanar Donatcltn^ and Mino da Firsote— 
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perhaps generally better known as sculptors than as archicccis—^rcveal the 
variety of decorative mvenuon oi which these Early Renaissance arcliirccts 
^vert capable. Tlie works of the DeJb Robbia family in glazed and often 
polycbromcd terra^Btta shmv the same delicacy^ the same faucilu! invention» 
the same use of sensitively modifietl Greek and Roman forms* Bnmelteschi 
used tcrra-ciRti miindds designed by Lucca delb Rulibk in the lovely arcade 
which he built as a loggia for the Foundling Hospital in Florence, the 
Ospcdalc del limoccnti. The widc^ Bnely molded arches; the slim columns, 
with capitiLt almost crude in their eimplicity; the roundels bet ween ihc 
archeSt on the rich blue faackgmund of which arc the fomnus inuiges of 
bahiL^s in dieir swaddlmg clothes; and the beautffolly proportioned wall 
above and the wide and ample cornice—^all form a compositicin which^ in its 
personal qualiry^ in in rcgnlarity^ In its grackiUi yci dignified unpreteiiiiouS' 
ness, and in its creaHve modifications of ancient forneSj b most characteristic 
of the etni/e spirit of the Early Renaissance. 

But it was not only the city palaces which evidenced the spirit of the 
new time, for nothing shows more clearly the change from the earlier 
feudal ctmdiiions to this later era of commerdal prosperity and comparative 
individual security than the change whidi the Renaissance brought frt™ 
the old and fortilied castk in the country to the new T&idcntiiil vilLu Atmost 
all of the larger castles of the Middle Ages had had elaborate gardens, small 
and necessarily outside of the inner fctnifications^ but nevertheless au im¬ 
portant part of the whtdc composin£in.| and much of die plcasaniest jjart 
of the secular life of the Middle Ages passed in these carefully cultivated 
pleasure spots* Manuscript iUuminations show m the type—a willed space 
with rigidly geometrical beds of flowers and carefully placed trees, ofictuimes 
With grass ivalks and raised benches of gfu»| in the center thetc waj usually 
n fotintaio or a wcll^ or even a pool where the casde folk sometimes bathed. 
Outside the (ubcE wd-li a wooded park might stretch, filled with game 
for huntings but between the twn portions—the strictly planned giirden anti 
the wild forest—(here was never any cunnection, iind die garden itself 
seldom became part of the house design; U was a separate unit pbeed where 
the tcirain suggested. 

The whole spirit of the Renata nee was against any such sqxiratiofi of 
Units, and in the fifteenth centuiy there began to grow up around Florence 
and uther cities ;i series of lavish mamiorMi, half castle in origin ptriuips, 
bur^^ tune went otwwith designs more and more open, with brger 
window^ with open loggbst colonnaded or arcaded, with broad cornices 
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and sloplDjf rtmfi irutcad of the earlier kittiemcrrts. From their pwtaU, and 
an Iniegnil part of the concepijoii 55 a whole, strctchifd the new kind of 
Renaissance garden^ which borrowed from the carltcr medieval tradiibn 
the rigid geamctrical beds, the central fountain, a^d the importance of water, 
but, in Italy at least, added to thi^ original residijiiin a new monumental iry 
of plan, a new variety, which brought into the whole as friiniing elements 
die high green walls of wild wcwdland. To the lutlian Renais^Ace 

ardiitcct, building and foibgc and w'ater, hall and loggia and path, even 
the Vim- of distant lanchcape, W'crt all part of 00c wel]<oasidcred compo¬ 
sition. This ukimarc ideal was reached only in villas of the hiLer period, 
but even m tfir fifiomth century the beginnings of fhis movement from 
castle and garden to the vtUs—the Etaliao vdla-—^vcrc evident oit the hillsides 
around Florence- 

Early Renaiisance chunch design follows two general types. The first k 
based on the early Christian basilica and, like it^ uses long rows of columns 
t 6 separate n^ve and aisles, and a fiat wooden nave ceiling. TTie great new 
thing in these churdies^ as we can see them in Brunellescbrs S^io. Loremco 
and Sanio Spiriin, U the treatmem of the nave arcade, Bmndleschi wished 
bit columns m carry arciies, but he abo fdi that the simple column capital 
was iJI-siiited for the direct support of the ardt moldings; therefore^ he 
pbred over cadi column a Liltlc piece of entablature—architrave, frieze, and 
cumice—and on this started the itches which held up the clerestory ivaJL It 
was a solution far from perfect, overcomplie.ited perhaps tn outliw; yet if 
illustrates, as docs 50 much else in this world of ihc Early Renaissance, 
the archiiccf's efforts nut to co|jy Rcjman arthJtecture but riiihcr to create 
Out of classic forms, and with ibe inspiranon furnished originally by classic 
buildings, new^ and ortginal answers to the building problems of the time- 
Tile aide-alslr ticarTnent of tbese churches is also different fmm that of the 
early Chriitian basilicas, owing to the fact that the side aisles jn the Renais¬ 
sance churches are vaulted, sometimes wiih litile domes, someUmea with a 
simple groined vault This use nf the vault was prephetit* V^Aulring was one 
of the chief sources of the effect of Roman buildings, ant! it was not strange 
that, more .ind more, the Remussance architects began to study its possi¬ 
bilities for them. 

Tlic fither type of church was more impoftant, for from it g^w all the 
great Renaissance churches of the later time. It accepted the vault as the 
essential controUing form in church planning, and frequendy ahandoned ^ 
even the poisihilicy of ride aisles in order to emphasize the imporunce 
of the nave vault. The nave^ transepts, and choir would be tHirrd-vaulted. 
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with ^ Hi^lf dome over the At the cjmiing^^ a dome on pcudtuitivu 
^'ouM iiic^?it2hly be raised. Often low chapels opciKcl from the nave through 
arches, and the nave walls would be delicately patterned with pilasters 
carrying a slight entablature, from which the vault wruild rise. Sometimes^ 
paneled arched ribs Gimo:! across the vaulting over each pair of pibners. 
The fiadia di Ficsolc is an early and primitive e:«mple ot this type. 

Yet ail through the Rfteeiiih century the church remained a ajunparativcly 
ununportanT pruhtem* and little wiis ckirtc toward developing these begin¬ 
nings so encouragingly made* Except in die wtrrk of Alberti, the arehticet's 
genius seems to hive been directed almost emttely to pi!nee planning, and 
to the iddltioti itt those lavkh and delicate wall tombs and altirpieccs be¬ 
stowed on older churches which give them today so much of the atmosphere 
they [x^sscss. The day of the domed and vaulted Renaissance church lay 
still ihcitL 

Because the ItaliaU cities ^vert largely free, independent entities, ohcti 
with violent rivalries between them, and because Renaissance architecture 
was so definitely an architecture nl individuais, necessarily [ncal styles dc- 
velof^ed chinicreristk of the people imd city which gave them birth. Hie 
most important, iust as it was the earliest, was the style of Florence* There 
^jeem to be periods in history when a single locality will hive a sudden and 
exuberant bloswming fur which it Ls djdkult to plot the €x%ct ciuses, a 
blossoming and an exuberince which often esepresses itself in art* During 
the fifteenth cenTury Florence was the scene of such a blooming. Wealth 
was therCi leisure w 3 there, and art appreciaUun—not limited to die w'cakhy, 
but appircnliy extending down through ail classes of die populice^was 
there. There was a feeling of cnormnus creativeness, a kind of civic outburst 
of ^oy and pleasure, in which the appearance of things played a great part ; 
the whole city seems m have been an-mad. The great families began cob 
Ictring; and, significantly enough« they collected not only RoTnati amiquesj 
classic sculpture, classic manuscripts^ but they collected widi an equiit avidity 
and an cqml rivalry the works of living artim. Tlicy outrivaled each other 
in commiftfioning altjurpieccs;, in building tombs hsr diemselves and thdr 
relatives, in constructing palaces and villas. 

This outburst was much more than a matter of 3 few liidividuiils. It pro¬ 
duced a series nf great annual pageants or fiestas> celebrated by the whole 
town w'tdi parades and games, and in these the mosi celebrated aruscs o£ 
the tunc were cammissioiied to design costumes ant! paint banners; the 
plaudits of die weaver and the farmer in from the environs, the shouts of 
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delight from even iht city poott gnxicd each new o'carion as it moved 
through the gray, smnc-wallcd sireeis^ bringing inio iheir midsc an aiinosi 
iridescent glory of color and gold^ of £rpe-flappmg crimsoQ bamers, of ptaaC' 
ing chargers, of knights in gilded armor, of chariots—or^ as we today would 
call thern, floatE—bearing the effigies and insignia of Jupiter or Aphfodice or 
Mars^ and the artists who conceived or who pumted these great populax 
shows received enortnous honor and considerahle weialth^ 

It was aU perhaps a little ovcrlush, this art-madness of fifteenth^ctilury 
FJorcncc, and its diaractcr is mirrored io the exquisite, over luxuriant carv¬ 
ings of the tombs and almrpieces and pictuic frames and doors; yet it was, 
despite its richness, always superbly composed. The Medici iddl wm the 
Greek measure, the Greek pruponion; and, though there Is little Id the 
architectural work which bears any real mark o£ a knowledge of things 
Gfcckj there is a general sense of proportion, a general delic^^y, which dis¬ 
ciplines the luxury, that is not without its Greek analogies^ It was the graduh 
atK of this great school qf Flofcncc who weni our from cky to dty and 
spread abroad the artistic gospel of the Early Renaissance; the early Floren¬ 
tine Renaissance is the parent itylc of alL 
To see the real wortli of the FloreittiDC sense of proportion^ one has but 
lu travel north to Milan and study on tilt Lombardy plain the Early Renais¬ 
sance works that arose there| for there, again and agaiqp what one gets U 
all the luxuriance, all the Uviihness, the overdeo^ration, of the Early Renais¬ 
sance^ with little controlling dfrciplinc behind it. For one thing, the land 
was further from the inspiration of Roman remains, and the Gothic in 
NtUn, as their cathedral bears witness, was one of the liveliest and moit vital 
of the Italian Gothic styles; so that we End in such early buildings as the 
courtyard of the great municipal hospital in MiLm a structure essetitlally 
CioihiiC, still retaining the old pointed arches but with every molding of 
the most elaborate Renaitsance detailt exeented in lerra-eotia. The same 
prodigality can be seen in Santa Maria dci Miracoli in Brescia, or In the 
prison loggia there; ani even as £ar cast as Botogna, the ease of making 
tcTTa-coti 4 oruament led to the same kind of rather fiat> involuted dceoratinn 
of scanthus seroLb that is so frequently fcqmd in Mibru The whole emphasis 
was toward surface decoration; aad„ though as in the ease of Santa ^faria 
dellc Grazic a lovely kind ol semi-Byz^miint effect it produced, and though 
Bramante, who became one of the greatcti. of the later Italian architects, 
had his origmal rise and bis essential traiiung in the Milan ncighboriiood^ 
nevertheless the general sense of the Early Renaissance o£ Lombardy is of a 
rather though dess urge to overrieh decoration^ 
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This lovt of idiihordEipn pcr«i 4 =ted tor a century* and the fiigailc of the 
church of the Ccitosa at Pavta is perhaps its gncoti^E and mosE fascinating 
work^ There one finds hardly a single maiding over the great front which 
is not carved; one finds the itioldings themselves duplicated and reduplicjlcd, 
and the whole front is conceived not as a sober constructiDn in sione but 
as a riotously rich casiug of sheet marhlc. paneled and decorated with 
pilasters^ architraves^ pediments, acanthm scrcilh, the whole a gorgeous 
decorative picture which lends eventually to a kind of aesthetic indigestion^ 
Especially interesung is the fact that in this buildings as in much other 
Lombardy work, a kind of enlarged, lavishly decoraEed candclabruin shaft 
is used again and again for all sorts of purposes, appearing at one moment 
ns the column separating twin windmvs, at another as the ornament on a 
vertical pilaster panch and at a third as a finial or pinnacle. This use of 
the candelabrum shaft was to have its later important repercussii^ns in the 
Renaissance in France. 

A somewhat sTiiiikir Inchdate orpatene^s distinguishes the Early Renais^ 
sance of Napl«. There, tradition strong; the older huildings stfU stoody 
so fhat little nctv building was done and iIk- Early Renaissance appears 
chieHy as a mere decorative ovcrLiyp of which the richest prampk is the 
Triumphal Arch of Aragon that serves as the entrance to the famous old 
Castle of Naples. Here the sides arc treated in a series of panels, each coii' 
taining a historical gnoup; the whfk is overlaid with figure carving, and 
all of this sculpture is of distinguislicd quality both in enmposhion and ip 
execucioni Nevertlieless, the architecture seems to exist only as a picture 
frame for sculpfurc; iiE a real architcctofilc conception as to what a great 
triiimphat emranoe might be, there is little evidence. 

Next m Florence!, it « Venice which produced the most important, as it 
is one of the most gracious mid Uiviung, of Early Renaissance nylcs, 
Thoogh its old pohika) power and some of its wealih had waned, Venice 
still stood primarily os the great connecting Link betsveen the East and the 
West* a dty famous then and for centurits after as perhaps the foost Juxu- 
ttous city in Europe. Its peculiar tituadon* Its canah atid encircling lagooUt 
foul given to its buildinga from the beginning a character different from 
rhat to be found anywhere edit; and this tradlEion* set so Etrongly in the 
Byzantine and the Gothic pcrii>ds^ was still a living and vital thing. 

The Early Retmissanoe came Ui Venice merely as anwher opportunity 
for a new kind of decorative detail* to be applied to the marble sheathing 
of the palaces. In general, k came late. The best of the work—that of the 
Lombardo family, cspecbtly Pitlno* the architect of the Vendramini Pa bee 
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and the chiirming Utile church tjf Sojitj Maria dei Miracoli—dates only 
from the ja 5 T quarter of the fifteenth century. Perhaps it vvas because of 
this late flowering that the style was so exquisite; its designers were enabled 
to get without effort all the lessatu which fifty years had taught the earlier 
architects of Florence. Biitp whatever die cause may have been, the VtncEiati 
architects of the Early Renaissanee sliowtti an amajung skill jn the creative 
modification of classical forms and in the adaptation of these to thdr almost 
fiys:antine type of buildings 

The Venetian work has a remarkable gaiety, if not frivolity* of fceiHng. 
The School of St* Mark, for instance, Ims a front membered^ correctly 
enoughs with eniablatures and engaged columns; the skyline h fancifuh 
with half-round Florcfiiiue pediments and finials; and the lower panels have 
low fcliefe in which Hons look out o£ artaded halls carefully ca.^v^;d in 
perspective* The use of colored marble panels was cofitinucd almost un¬ 
changed from the earlier styles^ so that there is no definite break in the 
genera] appearance of the palaces that rose along the shores of the canals, 
with their brightly pointed mooring post^ in front; only the classic coltimtu 
on cilhcr side of the winckiws^ the classic arcade replacing the old band of 
tracer led windo^vs^ show the coming of the new style* 

Vet some of its works arc much more advanced^ without at the same 
time breaking ihe lovely Venetian coniinuiiy. Of lhoc> the church of Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli is perhapt the purest- It Is a simple mciangb, crowned 
with a scmicirciibr roof of wtMsdt paneled in wood inside and merely covered 
with lead on the outside. The chaiicdp ijightly less wide than the churchy 
is raised high above the nave floor; square in plan# it is crowned by a 
dome and dnim nn pendentives. Ai the end oppose the chancel a musi- 
cians' gallery is placed^ catried simply on two enlumjis. Tills simple con¬ 
ception is treated everywhere W'ith the mi>sE impeccable rcfinemeni. The 
waJlsy both outside and in, arc paneled simply m marble^ and the jnside 
marble is fovely m the subtle color of its veining. A wainscot of delicate 
comice and w^idcly spaced pilasters gives a flight emphasis m the interior* 
This simplicity of form and subtle richness of color acts as an admirable 
foil to the lavish carving of the sancniary^ Here, the architectural forms— 
the pil,iitc!TS under the anihes of the dome^ tlie entablature, and so oit—air 
of the same simphtjty, but the wainscot which they enframe and the railings 
at tlie break in level are amazingly Carved with intricate designsj dolphins 
and sKelb, cushion forms on the convex moldings, mermaids and tritons, 
all tell of the maritime site of Venice, and every panel hears its arab^que* 
each jlighily dllfcring from any mher but all mgether united by the some 
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biisJc ocrnipotitiiiuL In ihc dfumul U ^ Pillar surrounded by j |iar»pct^ and 
here rtic carving readies its climax of prodigal and gracious ccimpkxity. 
Pertiaps nowhere else in Italy have the Early Renaissance forms been used 
in siidi a discipUned manner to produce, by the contrast of restraint sviih 
lartshncs^^ by the uniform dclica£::y of feeling, the greatest possible emotional 
elTcct of which they arc capable. 

Pietro Lumbardo^s same sense of archiicaonic birm controlled his other 
greatest btiildiag, die Vendiamirii Palace, and here for die Grst time a 
complete break from the flat surfaces of the Byzantine type occurs. The 
vehole palace is decorated with three stories of engaged orders, beautifully 
spaced abom arched windows Especially noticeable^ and characserisiic both 
of Pietro's originality and bis sense of bask forttu is the way in which the 
window's at either end arc treated in a subtly diflercnc f^hion Irom the 
wlji<kfWA in the center^ ihus expressing the central halls and creating an 
aoccpEcd compdsitinn of iwo end bays and a conxipctlng link of tiiree central 
bays, so that the whole paiaect though small in wldth;^ has a true monu- 
menral elleeciveness^ 

Thus Venkti through the Early Renaissance period, contimicd to pre^rve 
Its early charm, and little was done to tn|urc the exquisite harmony of its 
tnarble-faccd palaces that line so beautifully ihc busy waters of its canals. 

Through the Hfttctuh century, almost until its end, Rome remained the 
straggling town of medicval days. Out of its hilly landscape cose the great 
hulks of the ancient Roman buildings, often built into and forming pn 
of medieval easiles, and here and there rose the castclbtcrl towers that die 
great Roman families had bulk as ciiy strongholds. Between were wide 
stretches of farmbud or dusty and grassy wastes, save near the river, where 
I he old medieval houses shouidered each other in a crowded, nondescript 
mala. This was the town which the Popes were determined m make the 
first city uf Europe. The task was a long one, and during the Early Renais' 
sance period only 3 small beginning was made on de tremendous under¬ 
taking. 

Early RenaJssanee building in. Rome Is but scanty—3 certain amiiunt of 
work on the Popcs^ Vatkan Palace; a chmxb or two, like Soma Maria del 
Popolo. simplct with its ddkatc pilasters, its plain vault forms, yet char- 
aeieristic uf Early Remussance lavishness in some of its walled tombs; here 
and there a &mall palace; and, mmt importantt the heglmiing of the great 
Palazzo dc Venc:?ta—the pa bee of the Venetian ombassad^Jr^ where a new 
court>^ard ixas built, added to the old Gothic fortress, and a new wing 
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begun. Yet, smiiU in amoimc and gt:tief:ally elementary in type as this Roman 
^vork already its ckarocrec is beginning ro be diUereiiliiitcd from lliai of 
die rest of Italy, The impact of the Roman remains upon ihe nortli'rtalnin 
artists who were famughi in do the work was too strong to be neglected. 
Of neecssityj the work in Rome had to be more monumental Jess frivolously 
tavishk more architecturally firm than the work to Ihe north. 

In the Santa Maria del Popolo tombs, engaged columns replace the 
pilasters of Florence,, and there b a new power in the conception | and in 
the courtyard of the Pala/jeo dc Venezia, for the first time in the Renais- 
Since* there appears the fuU Roman arcade of engaged columns framing 
the ranged arches and giving strong Unci pf light and shade to the com^ 
pcsitiopf quite different in character firm the bccUkc paitcrning of the 
FiorenTinc Renaissance. ITic details of this courtyard are &itnple and enuie 
enough^ but the whole thing has the true Rurnon monumental tang. /\ny 
development further along that line wa$ bound to produce, not merely a 
further cfllorescence of the over lush ornament of the north, but sometMitg 
entirely new, something which Iiad in it, along wiih the grace of the new, 
the power and the monumeutaiity of tltc ancient. In other words, it ^vas 
bound to prexJuce what we call today the High Rertabsance^ 

By the end of the ftfteentli centurvi throughout Italy, the decorative Early 
Renaissance style hiid reached its apogee and liad begun to decay. All the 
possible changes seem to have been rung on the purdy doccrative use of 
Roman forms,, seen through die imaginaiivc eyes of the Early Renaissante 
artists. Only monotony could result from ihe conUnuaiinn of the movement , 
breadi of life was necessaryj, new ideas; and, since the Early RenaiS' 
sane* had arisen through a turning back for inspiration to attdent Rome, 
so at this time only a further, a mom intensive and carefuh study of the 
actual archiccctttrc which rhe ancient^ had produced^ a new and growing 
knowledge of the real monumental aims behind it^ of its true basis in 
composition and not in detail, could serve lo give the Renabsance the mm 
It needed toward the gn=at fundamenial queatifms of archircdural composi¬ 
tion, This study made by any number of architecis and artists^ wdiose 
sketches of ancient Roman remains can sull be seen in the Ufibi and 
elsewhere. From their study arose the new growths the High Rcmibsance, 
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LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI conceived of architecture as somethiiag quite 
difFcrcjit from the usual bvishly decorated* but Siometimcs tuperfidai EatI^ 
Rcnais&ance design of his time. His ideal was prophetic of the High Renai»^ 
unce architecture ihai was curroit m Italy during, roughly, the first half 
of the sistcenth century. In many ways he was erne ot the type figures of the 
RtDaissancCt a gcnikman, a sdiobr^ as well As an archittxi; of liohle birth* 
with the beat education the period afforded* he vv.is a writer, a Larin schobfi 
a srudeni of roamiscripts. It wa 5 tharactcrisfic of him ihai one of his famous 
essays, on the dog. wdittit in Latin, was accepted by many of liis con^ 
leinporarics as a piece of original ancient Roman authorship. Tliis funda- 
ruental breadth of mindr this endJess cnricfiky, and this intimate acquamtance 
whh cb»ic ‘.unhofs gave him quite a dirTcreni approach to the art of build¬ 
ing from the boticga training which was the usual education of his fellow 
artists. It made kirn naturally a student of the anckni Roman auihor Vitru¬ 
vius and piievilably flowered in his own worL AeJific^ma (Con* 

ceming Things Pertaining to Building), in which be set down his own 
theories of what ardhitcemire should be- This book* printed in 1485* after its 
authorV death, became the first work on architecture ever to be printed from 
type, and amicipated the firsi printed edition of Vitruvius, by a year. In 
form Albcni's tixadse is similar m that of his famed Roman predeccssofj 
yet it is more logical, more carefully thought our, beuer expressed: its 
general basis is the fact tltat bentaifal ^reMieerure jr ihdi from noth’- 

mg fan Ac au/jiy and io t^hich nothing can be oildcd mih&ut harming 
itt tngeihcr with the idea that the chief elcmcnis in architecture must always 
be careful plannings good cuiistmciioit, and ctrasiatency between a design 
and its purpose* Nnw buildiiigs conceived in this marmer must necessarily 
be fundanrcmally designed; surface ornament^ according to Alberti's ideas, 
rakes a. drfimtely minor position. 

In the best nf his own work Alberti applied these principles with revolu- 
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nonary effect. Thus, m the church which he altered ai Rimini as a maitso 
kum for the MulaLcsEa famiiyi the ornament of the exterior h timited to a 
few moldings; the ejlecc results from the bcauUftLl proporlions of powerfully 
couedvedf deeply shadowed^ arched recesses along the wallsi and on due un¬ 
completed front from the application of the purest and simplest classic 
columns. In the great church of San Andrea at Manttia^ Altrerti produced 
a buitduig which for the first time showed the grandeur of interior aspect 
made possible by the unpretentious and direct Use of great vaults, a dome 
on pendenuves at the crossings and vaulted side chapels—the walls between 
the chapels coni-iituting the buttresses necessary to withstand the thrust 
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of the nave vaults This Interior^ like the exterior of the Riuiiui churchi 
rightly deserves the icrm “monumcntali'^ and os such these two buildings 
foreshadow the ideals of the generation aheod^ 

It was, however^ only the necessity &3f enormous amounts of construction 
in the rapidly growing diy of Home under the munrficcni ausjnces oE the 
Pope himself^ and of the Papal court, which brought tlic High Renaissance 
into ftnal fiowering. AJthcxigh lu that respect^ esseniJ oily a Roman product,, 
it was produced almosr entirely by artists and architects who came from 
the north, brought down either at the direct invitation of a Pope or a 
Cardinal or else in the search for the magnificent apportxmities whidt ihe 
growing city' offered. Arrived in Romc^ the study of ancient Roman menu- 
mcnis seem? to have impressed upon them all a new sense of grcaines? iu 
fomij and the ideals of the Papa) court Itself were on the side oE limple 
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grandeur coupled V?ith exquhitt restraint ti£ dciail riuber ihao of the florid 
luxuriance of the earlier FlorenLifio and Lombard work. 

The gineaicst of the eorljr artliitec^ thui to conic to Rome to carry' out 
their work, iti wlikb the prindploi of Albert! could be freely cmbotlied:, 
was Donato Bramantc.^ Brainnntc had already achieved fame in the nordii 
because of bis exquisite church work in Milan and Comc^work in which, 
underneath the ciirreni panoply of rich surface ornamenL there tnay he 
seen smnetbing of a new power of composkiLon depending on brge masses 
and simple lines, as in the exterior of the church of Santa Maria ddle Grazic 
in Milan, with its simple brick walU and tlie careful aitd rhythmical placing 
.of Its decoradotu With Bramantes arrival in Ronie^ about 1500, the bst 
vestiges of the earlier north erii ovciornamcnEation seem to have slipjscd away 
from bk work forever. The cloister of Santa Maria della Pace in RomcT 
with tts beautiful Roman arcade on the Imver flour, capped wkh art open 
Itiggb on dsc second, with two openiiigs over each arch^ reveals the taasiery 
which was his^ It h in no sense a copy of ancicint work, its pilasters have 
the slightest possible projection. Its moldings are reduced in scale below 
ancient usage^ and every profile is exquisitely modutaied; yetj despite the 
beauty and the perfection of detaih the chief sourer of the effecdvencss of 
this cloister lies in the originality of its conception and the pericetion of its 
proportions. In restraint, itt empHasii on prupOTUoUt it sc* the note of all of 
ihc best High Renaissance architecture in Rnmtu 

Brnmante's principal importancs comes from ihe fact of his employment 
by Pope Alcxatidcr VI tn build the Papal palace at die Vatican* and by 
Pope Julius It to develop a plan for rehuildmg St. Petcr^s. I'he Vatican work 
consisted largely in two immense winp with a building connecting them 
at the further end, enclosing n long narrow terraced garden. The xvhulc 
plan-—the simple regubrky of the Roman arcades uf ihe wings, the great 
terrace wall and stair conneedag the two levels of the gardcn+ and the 
rremendems recessed uiclie of the connecting budding—reveals a genius for 
ccjDccivmg things in a large way+ for establishing a composition as graad 
as ii was amhilbus*. Later building has cut the old long garden into three 
cnuits, but even today Bramantes Roman arcades—which Raphael so beau¬ 
tifully dccoraicd with a delicate phantasy on Roman themes—and the enor¬ 
mous niehe at the end with the ancient Roman pineoonc fountain in its 
center have a cunmiandlng beauty of didr own. 

This still at large-scale compositLOU received an even grander oppoftiinity 
in Sl Percr^s. Tlie old Early Christian basilica bad fallen into an stmosi 
ruinous condition. In iu place Pope Julius decided to construct the greatest 
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church in the world, as if to symbotizit the newly found and mpidly growlrtg 
wcaiih and worldly prestige of the Rcitnan P^iji^^cy. Braimnte wus but the 
first of 3 . relics of Komnn architects to work oti this huge crcition^ but to 
him 13 due the controlling scale and the choice of the width of the nave 
and the size of the great domed crossings and during his [ifetime several 
of the great piers were constructed and one of the arches tk:giiii. The im¬ 
portant clement in this great interior —3 iremendous Cortalhiiiii order nineiy 
feet higK“W3S part of this original conception^ though other portions of the 
church were consider-obly dmiged from the original tlcsign. The Bromoutr 
designs which have been preserved show an endless ingenuity in the use 
of buttress forms lightened with nkhes, and in the furmadon with them of 
all sorts of diapels separated by screens of columns. In these minor portions 
ihc great scale of the cmtml crossing was lose, and the t»rigiiial design^ 
clever chough it was* W'ould have been moiioronously confused; tatcr archi¬ 
tects did Welt to change it gradually, iimitting mure and more of the non^ 
essential details^ until Michelangclu's final design of almost bruial itm- 
pliciiy. 

Raphael Baldassarc Peruzzi, and Amooio da SangaUo the younger all 
worked on St, Peter's, gradually simplifying Bramantc^s conoeptijon, but 
keeping its big central elemenu and acpcrimctiiing with all iom of dJffcrcni 
airafigemeots for the nave and fronti Paiticularly interesting was Sangdllo*s 
scheme of a shofE-armed Greek cross for die church Itself, and a domed 
vestibule as an cntranoi: treated almost as a separate unit. But it remained 
for Michebngclon who was architect fmm 15^7 lill 1564^ to give it its final 
bc3ur^\ He saw the church as a simple Greek cross, with all its parts as 
targe, gnmd^ and monumental as possible. CulTcred barrel vaults coverec' 
mive, transept, and choir, and the great masses of the pient Were givei* 
interest by niches and shrines between their coupled pilasters. The climax 
was the great dome at die crossing, 140 feet In spam Michelangelo realized 
that such a width demamlcd great height; aed^ whereas Bramanie had 
planned a low dome of the Panthetin lypc^ Miehrlaiigelo bad chc daring 
to rest the whole on a high drum* The dome itsdf was in two shells^ the 
interior almost hetnispherieah with the exterior raised to a pointed iwal 
form so 03 not to appear too squat when seen from near at hand. The dome 
was to be crowned by a great stone lantcrnt and an opening in the inner 
dome allosved the eye tq carry righc up into the inrtrior of the lanicro. 

Michebngeio prepared a careful wooden model of ibis design, but never 
lived to ICC its conclusiun. TJic dome was completed by Giacomo dcUa Pt^a 
and Domenico Fontana in 1590. They raised tlic dome still more, probably 
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75. ST. PETER^S, ROME- PROpOflED PLAN. Bfaifiiflip. anchitoct {AnJ^ncuis 

TAr ff/ f*r IP PLAN AS FINALLY CON¬ 

STRUCTED. (SifiipMKi. Vcip in.) 


impnovmg the Midiebngdo doigiL But the west end of the diurdi ^till 
rcmaiiieil inccmplctc. MithcUtigelo hitd planned ^ simple finrmw naithcx 
itt from of the navci und ^ front with a great freestanding columnar portico^ 
the whole being short enough so that the dome would count to its proper 
bdght even from fairly dose to the fapde. Unfoitumtely^ stjccessive Pt^ics 
and fucccssive architccu failed to realize the vital impommoc of the preserva- 
doa nf this proportion^ and in their ever 4 ncrca^mg search for grandeuTt 
UvishnesSf and mere size decided lo add several bay3 to die nave^ that 
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rhc old Greek cre^ design became a Latin cross^ and to build as a front a 
vast scrocn-type fa^de with colossal engaged columns, crowned by an cnor- 
mous out-of-scale scuipture, vvitK two nll-ioo-small campaniles at the comers. 
Yet even this somewhat inept cj?tsting front cannot hide the maicitic power 
of the whole conoeptinn^ and, once the door is entercdi the amazing monil- 
ait!iitaiity of the whole becomes ever more apparent. It Is an interior the 
beauty of which grows upon one giadtialty, as its sense of size continualty 
increases. All of its forms arc so immense that at first one has but a slight 
realization of its great diiuensbns; It is only as one walks a round it and 
sees people smaU, like ants^ within the same enclosure, especially when 
one sees the crowds at a service there, that some real idea of the buildingh 
area begins to develop.^ 

The bier building periods of St+ Peter’s hardly fall within the High 
Renaissance. Tliey more properly belong to the Baroque era, and it was 
in ihb Baroque period that the church ivos gradually filled with sculptured 
monuments and tombs of all sorts, which, a!though they may somew^hat fog 
the original big dignity of iti earlier conception, nevertheless somehow by 
their very presence add m its total impressiveness. Sl Pcicr*s w+as the climax 
building of the High Renais,s4incc and »t a general pnem of church design 
which held tn^ over altoost all of western Europe for two centuries. 

Ixi the growing emphasis on the dome which is recognizable as the design 
of the church progressed in the hands of its successive architects, St. Peter's 
was merely folldwlng an almnst universal L Italian Renaissance path- From 
the days when Alberti built San Andrea at Mantua^ ibc dome came to have 
a greater and grcaier importance In Italian chitrcb design. Nave, aisles^ 
transeptj and choir were all dimmlshed or socrificetJ in favor oE the central 
rotunda. The scheme varied, from the Greek crexss with fiUcddn enmefs— 
such one gets in Santa Maria della Consols zione al Todij where fniu 
apses crowned with half domes at the ends of ihe four arms give inccresi to 
the whole. Of in the Madonna di San Biagio near Muntcpiiklaiio, where the 
anus of the cross arc square-ended :^nd covered with pediment ro0&—tn 
designs more frankly circufar or polygonal in character where the cross 
idea has entirely disappeared, as in Auiofiki da Sangallo’s Santa Maria di 
Loreto in Romci but in all cases it was the dome on peudentivts, raised high 
on a wlndow-pkrccd drum anti carrying 2 deairative lantern, which was 
the chief feature of the exicrEor. Nevtriheless, the old basilican idea of nave, 
aiilca, and chapels had riinal advantages which could not be over looked] 
and from the middle of the sixteenth century on the arrhUeos seem to have 
somewhat modified fhdr church tdeaU striving now for a design w^hich 
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\v«uld combine tl^c grandeur Jiid the openness of the dome wiih at least 
something of the feetmg of a pave and aLsEcs. The history ol St, PcierV 
itself is signtficiint, for the seventeenth century fotiod Michnkngclo’s Greek- 
cross plan with the consequent enormous ckrmtn^ce of the dome nc»t to 
its liking, and three bays of nave, side aisles^ and chape! s %vert added^ to 
make the church aj we know it teday and thereby to wreck the magnilicent 
simplicity of its original conception. 

Yet the arcbiteciure of the High Renaissance was perhap stmosi more an 
architecture of palaces and vLlLs than of churches^ Tlie Papal court that set 
the fashions was vastly wealthy^ vastly luxurious in its tastes, s^astly given 
ld ihe ideals of lavish Uving. Tile Cardinals otitdid themsclvcsp vying with 
each other in building places and gardens and in entertaining an a scale 
o( ostmtatioLis cxirtivagancc prhaps unknown since the days of andent 
Rome. Tticy pured money into jewelry and btrnhure;, pintings and sculps 
Eure. With such exalted examples:^ it is not sirangc to And that all the secular 
nubility followed suit, and part of the extraordinary productivity of the 
Italian Renaissance $9 duCp at least In some measure, ro this widespread and 
muniheent patroitage. 

In the muin^ (he city palaces followed the general lines of the Early 
Renaissance places of Fbicnee in the north, being huilr mound large 4nd 
dignihed OQUityards surrounded by creades. Like the earlier palnccs nf 
Florence^ they arc gaaerally simple on iJiie exterior, gaining their cfleci more 
from beauty of proprtion and exquistic restraint of dct«ii] than from any 
elaboraie carving or ornameciL Instead of the arched windows of earlier 
Flnrcncc, High Retiaissancc windows usually have square heads and are 
surrounded by architraves and sometimes capped by friezes and cum ices. 
In (he richest examples there ate pcdimeiiu over the windows as well; the 
Famese Paliice^ prbap the greatest of all High Renaissance pabces, sur¬ 
rounds each window with a projeciing aichitcciural frame of engaged 
columns carrying alternate round and pointed pediments. 

OocasiaiiiiUy pilasters are used to decorate the front, as in the Cancellcrbp 
the cirlicst of the High Renaissance palaces of Home^ begun in 1494 and 
perhaps owing its design in part to Bramamc. Raphael, too. tike his pupil 
Ghili(» Romano^ liked pibiters or engaged columrts as exienor w^all dcCLira- 
timu; but in general the oihcr architects—Peruzzi, the Saitgalli, and [heir 
like—preferred simple brick walb, with beautifully profited stone-hand 
courses to divide ihc facade into Stories, simple stojir architrave window 
frames^ aad a stone cnmicc^ often of great sizr and richness. 
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The courtyards were usimlly rebdvdy larger ttun those in FlortriiLine 
pabccs,. and dieir arcades more severe^ more momimcntaL The plans, also, 
ivcrc more carduJIy studied, so iliat vistas through the entrance doors should 
l>c carefully preserved and made important^ and axes through imporiant 
points should be clear and well defined. Stairs Averc brge, mouumentDl^ 
and usually placed at the end of nne of the main court arcades, llic ground 
as in most of die Fjorentiue palaces^ was reserved for stables, sioragfi 



7^. MASSIMI Palace, ROME^ the CiKLAT KALL P^rni«i, aivhiiicei. (LftOfviiiEkx: 
de Rifirw ffujJmoff.) 


and service. The chief ffoor^ the pifl/ta rroMr, was above* at the head of the 
grand stairs, and often IiiLiIuded one or mote lialU of great arcliitcctural 
tnagnifiecnee^ But ji is churaeferUtic of the whnic spirit nf the High Renais¬ 
sance that, outside of occasional jich coffered ceilings and still more occa- 
sinna! dchcatc pilasters, the decoration of these rooms was aJinost entirely 
through frescoes, and the prchitcctural ornament Wiis reduced to the least 
possible amount, in the m<Kl restmincd possible manner. 

Despite the similarity of ihc general type, it is ama^ng what vaiiety, 
what individuality, was achieved by ihc designers of ihc Roman palaces. 
Not all arc large like the Caficcjleria or the Farnese; some aJtain grandeur 
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with comp^dvcly mc>dcst duncnsioDs^ atA alw^iys the pcrsonatity of the 
designer is revealed w strongly that the itudent £nds liule di&iitty in 
picking oiii the work oE each. Pem^d^ for instance, one of ihe most char- 
acterlsue figures of the High Renaissance^ designed always with a feeling 
for delicate restraint or perfection of detail that was alraost Greek, and 
preferred altvays human scale la rnonmnental u^le. His iw^o neighboring 
pUccs for the Massimo hrothers are characteristic in their little courtyards 
and the beautiful curved loggia through which one of the pabce$ is cnLercd, 
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as well as its lovely fLi^ colTcr-auled great hall w^iih delicate Ionic pilasters[ 
within the counyards, tiny as they are, the moldings are $0 rhythmically 
spaced p the supporii and openings handled with such perfect proportion^ 
that there i% never a sense of being cramped, never a sense that the architea 
was frying to do mute than tlie space allowed—mstcadj there is achieved an 
atmosphere of graebus and ample size. The Villa Farncsina, which Penizzf 
designed for the Chigt family in some kind of association with Raphaels 
who pointed ibcre hU famous ceiling sviih the story of Cupid and Psychtt 
has a fimilar qualify of unasmming beauty^ a modesty which 0 1 most belies 
iLS real size. The work of Antoaio da Sajigalb the younger, in its basic 
correemeasi tu wmewhai heavy ratraint, k simibrly individual, as b the 
more imaginativet more willfully varied work of Raphael and hiS eccentric 
folbwei* Gtulio Romano. It b this variety in design^ this sure c^epression of 
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riw pcrsomUcy of the architect, which makes the character of the Roimn 
*lrccis. 

The High Renaissance found Rome an overgrown, formless country 
town. The Sack of Rome by Emperor Charles V in 1527 came a terrific 
bbwj as though ahoosi. to nuike for naught all the beghinbigs that had thus 
far been accomplished in creating a city out of this wnste. Yet the fact was 
a blessing in disguise; the wcaJth and power which followed it were 
greater than those wluch had preceded, and palace after place fast rapidly 
along the streets, each grander than the one before, each rnorc carefully 
designccLp each gifted with greater and more itnpsLog spaces. 

In these great halls otily a most brilliant, 4 most highly colored social 
life could exist, and one need only go to the pges of tine Mrmain of 
Benvenuto Celliiii, nr even the more staid paragraphs of Vasari's Ln^es of 
iAe Piiiffters^ Seuipian^ and Ari:'hitectf, to realize the gor^ousness which 
made these enutmous, lichly decorated interiors passible and a ik frame for 
the life that tvent on in them. Grace of line and Livishucss of color char¬ 
acterized the costumes of the rich, and a similar mingling of graceful pr- 
sonaliiy and radiant exuberance distingiudtcd the social intercourse, llicrc 
was not yet the hcavy^ pndcrous formality that was m come later* The 
ideal □£ the lime was w combine the ddight of personal conversduiun, of 
pcjctry and phantasy * of philosophy and specula lion, with the glorious ex- 
dtcmeiit which could come only from the dhpby of unlimited wealth in 
ahnosc unlitnited spaces, and to season tlie whole with an ample spicing of 
intrigue and sensuality* 

For such u life as this, these great palaces were ihc only suitable frame. 
Into their capacious courts code lord after lord, their iurch 4 icafjng out- 
riders ahead, lo dismount gaily at the foctr of the wide siair. In the great 
holh tables piled with food and superb silver ami gold and jeweled bowl* 
and dishrSj made by diiiinguished anists of the time* ky open to ihc mulii- 
tude of guests^ and pages dressed in black and whitCp. or purple and gold, or 
red and green, s^tepped busily back and forth with pi tellers and decanters 
of wines from Tuscany or the Sabine Hills or Nipli^ In the shadowed 
lofigissj where the evening breeze s^vepi in, or in the upper arcades of the 
great court, were abimdaot spaces lor those ^vho sought compantoruhip 
more dose, hidden from the public throng. Even today soraething of thii 
tradition sdll remains in Rome, and tlic Swiss Guards of tlic Vatican west 
still the noble rcd-blue^and-whUe costumes which Michclaiigeb designed 
for them nearly four centuries ago. 

But if it was the pnbUc, gregormirs side of Rornon li& which showed itself 
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in the grrM palafcs q( the iijsctctnch cuLury, It ^ quite a diiTerent side 

of life which found expression in the Italian vtlUs. Already m tiic fificcnili! 
century the main elements of Italian: vilk design had been sec—the com- 
jjaraiivdy minor scale of its cifjfuo or rasidence; the nhsoluic imiiy of the 
nrchitccmre, namral landscape, and garden as pam of one comixwitipn; 
and the use of water in pools and foujitabis. The High Renaissance found 
new and stlmuLiiing atrangeincnts of these dements, developed forms sn 
perfect in the blending of ihdr various portions thai they have remained 
modds ever since. Firm Ligorio showed In two examples—one small and 
one large—wiint genius could do in rmking man the ally of nature. The 
one was the small ViUa Pia in the Vaucan gardemt a Utile oval terrace, a 
small casino, three arched entrances, a founlain and a few itairs^that is all. 
yet wath what gaiety the whole is conceived, with what gradousness one 
b kd from level to levels and even the ftond stucco decoration of the walls 
comes to seem an intcgml part of the whole dciignl 

The large example, the Villa d^Esie at Tivoli^ had the adv;aniage of an 
everlasting and alnvsst overcopimis water supply from the Anio River, which 
flows past the town to fall in a magniflcently romaoiic glen down to the 
level of the plain iMncaih. Tigorio took this W'ater, broke it into many chan- 
nds, carried tt down from tcmce to ttmee through fountainst some spurt¬ 
ing high, some barely uickting* some spouting our horizonrally* An endless 
phanta.sy characterisEcs these fountainTined terraces, which climb down 
almost clifllikc hills, ^etwwtt the paltu and the terraces the folbge is left 
to groiv almost wild, giving even greater lanphask tu the artilklal vivacity 
at die terrace flguies. Al the hcittdtn of the hill the garden extends out on 
a wide terrace almost, fiat, Ehrougli the middle of wluch, at right angles to 
the axis, runs a series of wide basins to reflect the trees ar-oiind. At one end 
these basins arc fed by the mivsn cxtraurdiiiary waier piece of ihe whede 
composition, the famous “water organ,” where tremendous volumes of water 
fall in cascades from level to level, mphnsized by vcTtial fcu. But how 
simple 15 the basic scheme of the whole! From the palace, which opens 
directly o0 the town street at die cop of the vilb» a clear axis runs thrtiugli 
the whole composition unbroken, so that from the loggia at the center of 
the rear of die palace one looks out over the garden below, miles across the 
Campagna to the blue hilU beyond, with the view framed by tall cypresses 
an either sidcn 

The Italian vilb designer evidently cared little for flowers except as 
flowers might iiuadcntally decumte diruhs. The flower garden as such was 
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unknown. His plclte was simpler the creamy ^pay of Italian sime in 
buildings, tcrraoe walls, bluftmdes, bcndics, fountain bscs; the varied 
greens of foliage, always punctuated and climaxed by the rich dark tones 
and the sharp X'wtical forms of the cypress trees which he pbnted so skill¬ 
fully to emphasise his design; and the ever-changing color and shimmer of 
water. Of these he made his garden, his villa j house and groujids and view 
always one unit mdissoluble. 

Throughout the sistteenth century the individual dtics of Italy still re¬ 
tained their old independence. Although Roman fashions naturally affected 
them, and although Rome called 10 licrsdf many of the best of their afchi- 
tccis and artists, nevertheless local styles, Itwal habits, and local traditions were 
too strong to allow the anchilecture of Italy to become one homogeneous 
thing, Tlic visitor to Florence finds a city the character of which is unified. 
The stone tapdes of its palaces, though yielding in detail to Roman restraint 
and Roman accuracy of antique reproduction in molding and capital, rc" 
main essentially Florentine; and even Raphael's Pandoifini Pabcc, although 
in its pedimciJlcd windows Roman in type, ncvcrthclcis, by virtue of its 
material and a certain simple strength, seems to belong primarily to 
Florence. And bter designs such as the Ugoccioni Palace by Buontalemi, 
wi«h its coupled etdumns and its broad flat projecting camice, built as late 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century, preserve on their ground floors 
the heavy rustication of the earlier period and take their places perfectly 
on the narrow, stony Florentine streets. 

What is true of Florence is true generally of the other cities of Italy: 
Milan, with its Lombard love of rich, concentrated decoration and its almost 
universal u&e of brick and teria-cotta; Tlologna, with its more restrained 
taste, also building brick and terra-cotta pabocs ivith Roman details artfully 
modified fur the diHerent material; Naples, 'with its crude effulgence. It 
was only in the bter period when the Baroque movement overwhelmed 
earlier Renaissance idral* that any national uniformity began to develop. 

^specially inieresting and individual is the High Retmissatice work of 
Venice, of Verona, and of Vicenza, each under the influence of a tingle 
great creative mind: at Venice Sansovino, at Verona Sammtchelc;, at Vicenza 
Palladio. In all three places the High Renaissance work U bter than most 
of that at Rome, for all this portion of Italy found the bvish omamcitt and 
rich material of the Early Renaissance much to its liking and held to it 
nearly fifty years after it had given way in Rome to the restrained architec¬ 
tonic wurk of the High Renaissance. And even whta the High Renaissance 
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(imiUy triiiniphcd ihc old idcab modified it, enriched ih made it more 
luxuriate th^ elsewhere in Italy- 

Juii M ihe paitihng of Titian has ^ glorious radiance of color^ a noble 
opulence of fonn, which is different fmm the character of oontemporiiry 
paimiDg elsewhere in Italy, m> the architects of Venice strove for a siuiitM 
{magi nail VC magnificence, embroidered with delicate detail and expressed 
in the rich marbles whkh Vcjiice so loved. Sansovino's libtaiy at Venice 
□nd his liide toggb at the base of the CarniKiiilc ^e both expressive of this 
kvisii yci delicate taste, Sansovino was sculptor almost as much aa he was 
architect, and in both cases depended largely on sculptural detail for the 
totality of his effect. The library if especially significant because in it the 
*^correct" antique order details in their boldest and most ardiiiectoujc lormsi 
mgagird and frcwtanding columns and beautiful arches arranged somr- 
whai after the manner of the Colnsscum, arc combined in a free compe^h 
don with the richest possible ormment to form a whole which is not only 
successful and powerful in itself, but also complcitly different fcoim any oon- 
Cemporary Roman work. 

In Veronap Sammichelc established a different character, partly perhaps 
influenced by die somcwhai cccenuic quality o£ the andent Roman detail 
to be found in the ruins there, especially the famous Porta Borsarit an 
ancient Roman gatcweiy* In his palaces he combines strength almtist brutal 
in the lower poruofis—heavy ruscicaijotis^ bold square cap-molds, tranen- 
dons consoles under the winclows,. and so on—^witb upper portions of cn-^ 
gaged eulimuii and artlird and square wiaduw^s which approach^ tltough 
never quite [lass^ the bounds of ccccritricity] and these upper pordons he 
deporates with unwonted delicacy, as though by the cjontrast to cnliancc 
both the power bcluw and the delicate richness ;ibove. In the city gates 
which he built for die new fortifications of Verona^ it ia the atmosphere 
of power which rightly controls, and by relcnlkss rustkaiion of every por¬ 
tion, including even the engaged columns which stand between the arches, 
he achieves a character which tvjas at die same time magniliccnt and milh 
lary. All of this work dates from bctwecci 1525 and t^. 

It IS noteworthy ihat in all of this work the orders—that is, colmmis and 
pilasters—played a more imporcajit prt tlian in Rome or Florence. Raman 
remains were being more and more cxicav^ited and studied^ the power of 
Roman scalt, the tmpacc of Roman grandeur, were more and more bcconv 
ing obvit»us to the Renaissance desigucts. To many, the beauty of this 
ancient wckIc seemed inextricably combmed with the use of ooltimni, and 
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k is fioc strange to find that as the sdxEeerith ccfitury wor^ on tkc mlnmn 
came !T>ore and more intti usCp even in Rome ii5el£ 

Ac die fsame dme there drvebped a growing search for originality In 
design. The tesirntnl of the besc High Renaii^fance work had eonic to seem 
dnil, the careful beauty of its design niggling. This search £hr novelty gave 
rise to devclopmoits that historians call Mar^fterisUc and the whole move- 
men I Manrt^ism. IKrlups becaiuie so siwceptihlc of personaJ vagaries. The 
movement took two forms. One w'as a search for originality at all costs, even 
if it involved willful ecccntrkiiies; Michelangelo in some of his architectural 
work like die Pom PLi is iis edimax figure. The other was a trtnd toward 
an even greater classicism, a freer use of columns and colonnades* a more 
precise study of ancient buddings;; Sansovino and later Palladio arc its great¬ 
est exemplars, fn many architects both trends are combined* in the case 
of Vignola or Giulio Romano. Vignola ptifatishcd a deftidtivc treatise on the 
orders, setting rules for their proportions^ many such works were published 
all over Europe later, often based on Vignola's buok^ so that Us influence was 
tremendous even outside Italy. But Vignola in his o^vti work introduced all 
sort a of diarming variations of freely created detail, and he always designed 
his orders with an immacubtc sense of proportion tn fit his buildings and 
not the reverse—as some of his EoUo^vers did. The Villa of Papa GiuHo fust 
outside Rome which he designed* whh its delighifu! scmlcticLilar colonnade 
and its rich and inventive ornament* its dramatic conirart of rusticaled cjc^ 
terior and tklicacy within, J$ chaiactctisric of the best Mannerist cumbino- 
rbns uf dassidsm and imaginaciemp 

This ckssicizjug tendency reached its climax in the work of Palladio. 
Confronted with tlie probfem of designing a new iiront to the old rrgiotiol 
pdace at Vicenza, he solved it by surrounding the old great hall mtb an 
arcade in tw'o sigricsp ia which the hays were nearly sc^uarc and the arches 
were carried on smaller columns that stood free between ihe larger engaged 
columns separating the bays- It was this bay design which gave rise to die 
term ^Paltidian atch'" or *Talladian molif/' and has been used ever since 
fur an arched opemt^ jupponed on columns and flanked by two narrow 
square-headed opeuings of the same height as the columns. This was only 
the first of a large Dumber of buildings by PaUadiu in Vicenza and Venice. 
Ail of his wort was chanicicjuxd by the me of tbc orders and similar 
ancient Roman details expressed witli considerable power, severity, arid 
restraint. The work wo^ mainly built of brick and stucco, and muclj of die 
detail Was formctl iq the stucco. To that caLtcni; PaUadion architecture 
superficial' yet the oomposition Is so strongj the proportions so harmonjoiiSi 
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and the dmil always so api despite any criticisms of its superficiality* 
the PalUtlian ivork has been considered worthy of study and emulation by 
Urge numbers of architects ever hJ$ dny. 

But the wort of Palladio was essentially a protest against a fashion which 
was I rrtaisdbly growing. In the book which he wrote he inveighs against 
what he terms the Heendousness of contemporary deuil-^ts me of ibields^ 
of broken pediments^ of umeamned and eccentric curves. In Italy his protest 
was of no avail* The forces of individual crrativcoess unl^shed by Michek 
angdo and sdmulated by the changing conditions ushered in with the 
seventeenth century were too strong to be defeatedp The future belonged to 
the Baroque. 



Chapier iB 
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AIX through the Middle Ages, France hsid been struggling toward nation^ 
hrxwj and power, ami* just as the English were gradually forced back and 
nut of the western porrbn of the coumry^ so at the same ibae, under the 
leadership of a series of brilliant rtilers^ feudal power was little fay little 
yielding to a national and royal ccnlnJized government, Extibemtii with 
their newly gained supremacy^ ihc Frnidi kings of the end of that period 
were not content with die icrritpry of France itself. TVough various mar¬ 
riages they ctaimcd a dynastic right to tlic crown of Naples and m certain 
powers over other porriom of Italy in addition. As a tcsidr, there followed 
a series of edaborate military expeditions into lialy under Charles VIU, 
Louis XIIi and finally Fmnds L The military results of these cxpcditioTi^ 
were imimpottant and at the end disastrous, when Fra neb I was captured in 
the liattle of Pavia by the new empernr of the Holy Roman Empiit, 
Charles Vp and held captive in Madrid for a year. 

But» if the military results were small, the cultural results iverc enormous, 
for ail the WTahhicst and moat powtuEd nobles of France, the flnwer of the 
French upper class, were for the first time brought into incimaie contact 
with the civilised and culdvated life of the dties of northem Italy. Here 
they found amenities which medieval France had never known—cities wiih 
streets paved thraughuuL, dcaut well planned, dignified. Here they were 
entertained in the noble pabccs of the Italian gentraU or in tlic luxurious 
villas which dcTttcd the Italian countryside, Brantomc iclb of the deep effect 
made upon them by the bcaudftil manners of theb Italian foes and friends 
alike^ their admiration of the general dcanliucss and beauty of this new and 
Renaissance country. 

And, having seerip diey could only bng to imiute^o develop the same 
polish of manners, to build the same gracious and dignified homes^ deco¬ 
rated with the same richness of lovely fresco, the Siitnc daintiness of carved 
umamenr. What more mtumJ than that Ijouis XTI should have invited 
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Lijonardo to come to wotV. at the French coujt, or that his successor 
Francis I should wclcornc lu FoniaincI:3lcau and Paris Prirnaticcio, II Rosso, 
Scrjjor and even f^ir i brief and stDimy period Benvenuto Cellini himself:? 
And these vi’erc but the famous names arnon^ a much grratcT mmtbcr of 
carvcnii and metalworkers, draftsmen and piinters, who found m the French 
court at the bcgimiiiig of the sixteenth century not only employment but 


honor and appreciation. 

Thus, Ilalkn Renaissance ideas began gradually to creep into French 
building. For nearly a half century these appeared in dcOiik only^ as was 
naturalr for the new dcconitjvc fomw could be carved by [talian workmen 
or by tlic infiaitety clever French carvers whom the halbns trained^ ^’ith 
no ftindarnetiul change in building conception or building technique. That 
was to come only bttr; for the Flamboyant Late Gothic of France had 
been perhaps the most vital and the most creative of all the Late Gothic 
traditiom, and, espedally m rcsidcncsc work* svas still 3 living thing through¬ 
out the country, preserved by the EraditionaJ conservatisin of the guilds and 
stimulated and made evea more cicative by the high siandirds wliich die 


guild training demanded. To subiiiiutc acanthus leavesn classic scrolls* the 
qjg-and-daji; molding decomdon, and Coriutliiancsque capitals for the m- 
tricate stylized leafage^ the undercut vines, and the complicated seawcedlike 
crocket capitals of the Late Gothic was a change Ln outward form only^ and 
the s;tmc skill which had pioflticed live exquisite complexity of Laie Gothic 
carving found equally congenial and perhaps even mi^re iUmulaung oppor' 
tunitics in carving (he new, deJicatej classic omamenti giving it a Tcfinc- 
ment of bw relicft a beauty of light-and-shade pttermng, a contrast between 
leaves raised high above the background and casting deep shadows with 
stems and scrolls almost dying into the backgroujul (where they were hardly 
more than indicated) which even the best of the Early Kciipi^sLEiice carving 
in Flurenec had not known. There might be produced occasional works of 
almost purely Italian typCii like the beautiful tomb of the diildren of 
Charles V m the cathcdml at Toure, carved in 1506 by the Italian Girolamo 
da Flesole, or the few works executed hy Luciano da Laurano of Fiorence 
in Marseille and Lc Mam some twemy yean earlier. Yet these were except 
(tonal; in generah the vitality of the French builditig uradiLioo and the 
persistence of French building types imposed upon ibis new Renaissance 
work, even when designed and exeoued by the traveling Italians, its own 
ipeciBc and individual ebaracter. 

A typical example can be seen in the wing which Louis XII built at the 
Chateau ol Alois, with its high rook, tw muUkmed windows, its rich Gothic 
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dormers and enormous diimnej^^k* Us lavish use here and there of detora- 
dve Fbmboyant tracery^ of pionacleSp buttresses^ and spirelets^ its low oval 
arches. It is a rich work oi the most luxitrious Late Gothic, even to the soiTie- 
what Rabeljjsinn hum^^^ of its farrwjtis carved grutcsciucs; iicvenlttless^ as 
one compares U widi $uch other Late Gothic Chateaux as lossclini one is con- 
KiOLi!^ of subtle difJerenres m spirit—thc horizontal lines are much more 
dcAnitely stressed, and something of the classic feeling of membering has 
controlled the rhythmical spacing of its windows, the continuity of its hori¬ 
zontal band courses, i\\t strong accenc 00 its arched entrance. To that c^?tem 
the general design has fck the new classic wintis blowing over the tice uf 
Humpc, Butt even more impc»rtanf, alternate piers o£ the court aradc arc 
decorated with purely classical acanthns-lcaf, scrolh imd candelikbrum-shaft 
pilaslcrs-^diniie copies of a type invented by the ancient Romans and de¬ 
veloped even further by the (iftccniJKcntury Florentines. The extraordinary 
thing is that this purely classic ornament is Used with such brtiliani decora¬ 
tive skill tl^at somehow k seems quite at home even amid the wealth of 
Gothic carving which iurruunds it. 

With the acceidon of Frands I in 1515 the aunosphert changed* for 
Francis ivas not only a frank innovator, a vivid, energede personality con¬ 
tinually on the search fur the new and tlic caedting, but he was also a 
tremendous builder* alnwsc ohsewed with the crealian of new cliatcaux; and 
one of the surest ways to his favor on the i^art of kis oounicfs was the con- 
simcLioii by them of new liouscs or piiLices in which he could be received^ 
During his reign ihr advent of. Italian artivis and craftsmen Into France, 
which had been but a irkklc before, became a little fltxjd* The love and me 
of classic details, which had been the exceptioni became the mlei and all 
over France, but tspedally in die Loire valley, hh moit favored residence 
spot, chiceau after chateau aroac^ preserving, it is lrue» the towers and the 
pavilions^ the high roofs, and the corntmetion of the old Late Gothic tradi¬ 
tion, hut one and all decorated entirely with ornament borrowed from the 
new RcnaiKEince alphabet. 

At Blois, the king himself built a new wing> as if to outrivaJ and excel the 
huge addition which his predecessor had constructed. The difference between 
the two is itistrudiv^. Both preserve the high steep roof, the great chimneys, 
the tall rich dormers, the mullioiicd windows of the Gtitbjc tradition; but, 
whereas ifi the Louis Xll wing the ornament b chiefly on the Gmhic basis^ 
in the wing which Francb 1 built the ornament is all of classic inspiration. 
A balustrade rqilices the traceried parapet ar the tavei. Classic modillions 
and little arches with classic scallop shells are used instead of the Gothic 
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corbds of die earlier cnmice. At die dormcT^ scrolls arc foutid in lieu of 
flying buttresses^ and piLLsccrecl piers carrying candelabrum shafts iastcad of 
Gnikic buitrcsirs and pinnacles. Cc»rinthian pibsim frame each windovr, 
and horizuntal band courses of sill and head begin little by litilc to take on 
the look of classic corjiites and pedestal courses. As ihe chief feature of his 
comt fa^c^ Francis I had his arcliitects build 3 great spiral stair in a 
ptjygonal tower, open to the outside air through wide arches. In some ways 
this stair h the masterpiece of the early transinonal Renaissance of Frajice. 
Structurally, it has 3JI the ingenuity of the Late Gothic; dccoratlvdy, all the 
delicate lavtshness of nnrth-Italiau nmamcjit. it h almost unbeliev^ahly rich 
in detail; even ihc stair balusters arc carved with little Connthian capiLik^ 
Its statues, on corbels and under canopies, are purely Goihie in idea, but the 
canopies are built with classic ardicSp dassk cdonncttK and nkhes, and 
cUssica! htiings; und the suuurs have a kind of ineffable grace which is the 
result of I he attcmpT to merge classical drapery and cLtisical l>c^iuty with the 
exuberant realkm of the Laie Gothic. The whole is splendid with the sab- 
mander and the crowned F which were the special, favorite liadgcs of 
the king, with bzenge panels^ and with friezes and pibsters of the most 
delicate acanthus ornament. Slightly incoherent as it is, the w^hcJc breathes; 
It js vital with rlie life nf a style in the prciocss of birth. 

A simibr vitality characterise^ the other chateaux which were rising so 
swiftly up and down the lovely Loire countryside. Less rich they might be, 
for fesv nobles could hope to tommiind tlic rcaourccs w^hich ihe king pos¬ 
sessed; but all Without exception strove to fdibw the king'i buhion in being 
honied which were Renaissance^ at least in their oTnament^ In all, ihc win¬ 
dows arc framed by CoriniliLm piksicrs; there is the same approximaticin 
to the cbfik cnlahbiurc in horizontai n;irjldiags^ the same subsritution of 
pi biters for buttresses^ of cbvric cindebbrum ihaftt—perhaps b^iscd on rhe 
bvifJi UK of [he candcbbrum-shafc motif in the work of Lombardy, espe¬ 
cially in the from of the Cenosa di Pavia—instead of Gothic pinnacles; and 
around the doors parricubrly was decoration comported of pilasters, enrabk- 
tures, pediments, and round arches. The best cxafnple$ are Chamhord, 
built by the king, in which a naive attempt is made tor classic symmetry of 
plan as well as ebssic detail, Azay-lc-Jtideiu^ and the earlier portions of 
ChcxionceauK. 

It was a prddiga] period, careless, carefree^ wealthy; the peasantry were 
prosjwrout, die bourgeoisie gaining in wealth and imponance; as yet there 
were no signs of that concentration of wealth and power^ that gradual im¬ 
poverishment of the countryside which was bter to wreck the land; and even 
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the ^-caUhy peajaDt« aiid die bourge^itsie took delight in aping as far as they 
cntild the Renaimnee manners of the nobles. Accord!ngly^ wkhin rt very 
short dme manors dnd krge farms^ from the Mediierracicad ta Normandy, 
and city halls and tovm houses in die growing towns, where commerce 
booming, began to show the Corinthtarte^ue pibsters, the sirangely lovely 
combinaiions of Gothic form dres^rd in ihe new cbssic garb* the dclicaie 
acanthus leaves and scroUs^ that distinguished the work of the court. 

In the interiors the story is the same, like simple rectangular halK the 
large chimney pieces, the beamed cdlings of Late Gothic type continued 
in use. but they were decked with an array of delicate Renaissance ornament, 
and many delightful miintclpLeces tike those in the dtAtciu of Blois rrmain 
to show the rich beauty which tlib transiuonal work produced* little by 
little, too, tapestries were pssing out of fashiom being replaced by hangings 
of woven damask or by tooled and gilded leather, or by simple pamted 
plaster* Furniture still remained dementary. Long tables on heavy legs, 
stools and chescs, dressers, and one state chair comprised all the furniture 
of even important rooms in royal rcsidutices; but, tike the matiLelpieccs, their 
still conservative general forms were richly ornamented wi^b ihe cstquisire 
fine Rcnaifsatice carving. 

Conservatisin remaixictl even more strongly entrenched in the churches. 
There ai lease the Gothic reigned for another half century, almost unchanged 
save for the oocasional occurrence of a classic tomb or choir screen and the 
rare carving of vcrricaj panels with Renais^nce pi lazier deccraijons. Only 
gradually did the new style break through this conservaiismT and even then 
in ways metre hesitant than in the case of the chateaux. Tlie church of Si- 
£u$tache in Paris is the largest, the must magriificcnt, and perhaps the most 
daring of these tfansitional churches. With a pbn based definitely on that 
of Notre Dnme, with all its structure and to proportions Gothic, with 
iracrTicd windows and a ribbed vaidr, it has nevertheless every bit of carved 
omameni classic in inspiration, every molding profile based ou classic forms. 
Its piers are decorated with ranges of pilasters one over another^ broken into 
complex plan to give the ciTect iind to serve the purpose of the older Gothtc- 
membered piersj its exterior buttresses arc decorated with pilasters and 
entabbturcs, and its entrance doors arc little gems of Francis I design. The 
c 5 ccl is superb, inirresting, and in the main beautiful. Yet there [s about it 
still sofnethiiig which seems almosf eocentric' the c&irt tu '>ipp!y the classic 
details to forms manifestty so ill-suited to iheni is too great—the whole seems 
a four dc ford^ almost more tbaii a work of art. 

In the Paris church of St* Etieone^u-Mont grmiet liberties h^ve been 
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Liken witk the Gothk stmcttint, and tlie cbssic dements seem less forced, 
less perhap out of p\w. Here too the cHect is of something attempted with- 
out complete successi yet the cJipcruncntaiism is along tht line of creative 
struEtural thought and not merely an attempt to apply alien forms to Gothic 
structure. Its simple round piers arc fitruggUng toward cLusic grandeur^ and 
its rich or nood-smcJi, Ls a masterpiece of Early Renaissance design. 
Elsewhere, the few new churches built were pure examples of Flamboyant 
Gothic, The most successful Early Renaissance tcclcsusdcij work Is minor; 
it lies in the occasional screens of chapels or walled tombs, or little added 
details like the exquisite doors and organ gaUcry of the church of Si. MacloU 
in Rouen- 


Yet Francis t could not remain forever satisfied with this straining and 
tentanve approach to the Renaissance, however charming its details might 
be. He set himself the definite task of establishing in France a center of 
Renaissance influence, as though in his own way tn rival the Medki of 
Florence; and he chose his hunting lodge at Fontaincblc-au as the place where 
Ills Italian artists should gather and work, the pbcc frtm which a purer, 
a rwsre Italian, Renaissance might flow. The resulting workp in architecture 
tv in paindngt which now ie grouped together under the name, the Scbnul of 
FoniaincblcaUi has a character quite difTerent fconi the stumbling sreps 
toward diie classic one finds in the I'ouratne chateaux. At Fonmincfaleau the 
iwn most important lialians were 11 Rosso and Priraauccio, For a whik Serliot 
the great iLiUaii architect and author of architectural book$, worked chercih 
till he retired in !iis old age to Lyons, and it was during bis residence in 
France that many of his most Important books were f^cduced. Among these 
was one ckvcFtcd to domestic architeceurcT never published and existing still 
in twD manuscripts^ one in the National Library in Munich and one in Co¬ 
lumbia Univei-sity, This is a most siguificant work, for in it one can see how 
the Italian arcbiiccii attempTed to apply their fudian training, their sound 
cLdssioil Ekim to the new French problems. They were loo wise to try to 
impose upon France the mere copying of Italian designs. They knew fuH well 
the extraordinary importance in architecturaS design of such matters as di- 
mate, material^ and the ways of life of the client. They rkaignedp therfdore, 
noi Ualian but dsateaux which were still French—French in their 

large windows, their great chimneys, their w hole basic pba conetpeion. Yet 
on ibis they imported a psniem in which they sought to gain ihc symmetry, 
ihe dignity, die perfection of pfoportion, the regularity of Italian RcTLaissoncc 
work- SerlH/s book on domestic arehitecture slam with liny houses—fertn- 
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mA amjiU town resideficcs. For each plan be worki mit two exteriorf^ 
one based on the low^pitchcii tile noofs and the small windows of his own 

south, and the other on the high roofs, the big chimneys, the Inrge 
windows of the north of France, The same character riioJ all through the 
work of the p^iintcrs of the School of Foiilaineblcau^ and even the French 
artists who siudicd there were imbued with it. A sort of luscuriancc, a delight 
purely pagan in free classic sensuality, runs through k all, but in addition 
there is alwayi that touch of sme precision which is ctscadally French^ and 
the subjecti—so frequently portraits—aie Ficnch men and womenp un¬ 
mistakably. 

ITic enlargements made at this period in Foniaineblcau itself arc interest¬ 
ing. In some ways less successful than the Loin* ch 3 tcaux™more awkward* 
occasionally overheavy^—they are, nevertheless, more creative even in their 
failure, ajid the search for simple compositlun^ for symmetry and regularity, 
U obvious* Tile best pf the Frands I w^ork hem is on the interior—especially 
the lovely long gallery colled the Gallery of Frands 1 * with its rich paneled 
wainscot and its lavish stucco 6gures above, forming frames for bnlhant 
paintings, and a ponded ceiling crowning the whole, of exquisite delicacy of 
design, no longer the beamed ceiling of the Golhk and yet entirely diffcrcni 
in characEcr and design from the bttvy coffers of Italy. Other characteristic 
W'ork of the period includes the errade but interesting design for the Paris 
Hotel de Ville (the dty boll), by U Briccador; and the CliEtcau dc Madrid 
in Paris* lieavdy symmetrical* but complicated and forced in its efforts to 
gain this symmetry. The best example is probably the ChStcaij ul Ancyde- 
Franc, designed by Scrlio himi&cih where the wliok scheme of the French 
courtyard chateau has hnaJIy beett rtstdvcd into a simple* dircci, four-square 
whole, symmetrical, dignified, and gracious* where for almost the first time 
the high roofep tiie projecting pavilions^ the dormers, and the chironeys of 
the French home have been combined* perfectly and without strain* with the 
simple dignity of the classic tradition. 

Tlie final triumph ot the cLissjc ame only in the last years of Francis I, 
in the detign fur the cnLirgetncnt and fcbuilding of the old chateau o£ the 
Louvre, just outside the diy avails. There the architect, Pierre Lescotp achieved 
a blend sq perfect that ii appears no longer a blend but as a new thing* 
a new creatinn; k is no longer iramitionti, it is full-grown and mature, an 
exqnUke piece of Renaissance that is purely Renaissance and yel purely 
French. It set a type which exerdsed ectormous Lnfiucncc for many years to 
come* Eacli floor is carefully d:istinguishi;i! from the other floors by strong 
horizontal cornices^ and each floor has it own order of pilastersv The windows 
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arc brgie« filling abneut the whole height of the vmll, and close together $□ 
that the pilasters nnd engaged columns which occur beiwccn them have a 
pleasant, close rhythm. The third floor, which is above the main cornice, 
is treated .is a minor story in a sort ol attic which carries its own little pilas¬ 
ters, treated with a special new kind of capital characteristically French. 
Above this U a rich metal guncr, and then a high slate roof crowned with 
a dcfsorativc cresting of lead. Tlie wing which Pierre Lescot constructed was 
broken Into a ccntr.1l and two end pavilinns, with connecting links between, 
hot the breaks axe to subde that no sense of distiniiy results, and the whole 
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merely^ scsems an txcriardimirily intcrcstinif fn^dci full of vivid, accxnls arid 
almost perfect in proportion and detail. In thU work he had die uxipuadon 
of ant of the p«t architcaural icuJpeors of the worlds lean Goujon, 
lioth Lescai and Goujon had Jcajued w-df all diat the Italian of the School 
of Fonlaincblcnii cxjuld give, and d! that iheir knowledge of cla^c form 
could offer^ but bc^h remained primarily and csumiklly French^ and rhis 
first wing of the Louvre i& ihr firii monumcni of a Reiiaissance which Is 
at last truly 21 home and truly French. 

The reign of Henry lip Frsneb Ts succeuor, marks the high-water mark 
of this French Renajuance. Under him the firat part of the Louvre w^s fm^ 
ishedp another great palace, ihe Tuilerics^ for the queen, was begun near by, 
and an enormous jamouut of couiitry4ioiLi5c building went on all over 
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Fr[iiicc, The best of it is hy French archilccts, of whom Philibert dt I'Ormc 
and Jean Bullant are the best known. The period is distinguished by the 
perfect aiSimilation of the classic cirdtrs and complete mastery in their correct 
use. The Iasi vestiges of Gtrthic ornamenr disappear, except in occasional 
churches^ and yet the French chitcau tradition of high roofs and large win- 
dow^s controls alL Philibert dc TOrmc^'s ChSteau d'Anet, built for the king's 
mistress, Diane dc Poitiers, is typical in its free and daring composition, in 
its bold use of arcades and porticoes, which arc given new rhythni$ because 
of d>c large windows that surround or enframe themn and in its playful use 
of if mi rtf {projecting m^icated corncf blocks)^ moldings, and panels. There 
is samerhitig of tbc phantasy of the Baroque about it, but none of the 
Bi^roquc heavy-handedness. 

The work of the Henry tl period is all full of invention, almost of caprice, 
and yet of delicacy also. Only in its occasicinalJy ponderous devotion to the 
orders themselves, which it use* with an evcT-incrcasing frequency^ can it 
be severely cikicized. This iaidt is especially common in the work of Jean 
BuUant, dc rOrme's humous contemporary, as in the facades he added to 
the Chateau of ficoimi. But, gtnerally speaking, restraint and good taste 
prevailed. Dc TOfme's romb of Frands t apd his magnificent pbn for the 
Tuilcrics palace, unly a fraction ol which was buil% arc eloquent evidence 
of the high quality of Hctiry It dciign. 

With the deatli of Henry, France entered a period of civil and retiginus 
war^ of vizttml anarchy, of economic and cultural depletion. He ended an 
epoch; the forces which had reached tbeir acme in the hriltiani reign erf 
FrancU I and of Henry himself had spent themselves, and new impulses 
and new forces were at w^ork. The Keformation and the Omuter- 
Rcfortmiiioti w^erc much mure titan religious manifestations; they were 
symptoms of a profound new fecUng about life, a new feeling that was 
bound TO produce eventually a new and differenE architecture. The period 
of the civil wars under Francis II, Charles IX and Henry III, of tlie insen¬ 
sate simgglcs of the Guise* and their opponents—that period of sadistic 
intrigue which was so well expressed by the Massacre of St. BarlholomcWi— 
was little fitted to produce archiEocture. For forty years there was an almost 
complete Atagnation of building in Franco, and the biulding wliich fullowcd 
was to be a building of ^ different kind and conttullcd by diltercnt ideals 
from those which had gone before. 


Chapter 


THE RENAISSANCE IN 
NORTHERN EOROPE 


AIX through the fifteenth century the independent Gerrcuiti cities had been 
growing rapidly in popuUtion and wealth dirousb commerce and industry. 
The esentiaJIy urban dvilizaiion of Gtnoiiny liad produced ciths and 
towns ample in sute* closely built, with bouses picturesque yet logics!, and 
churches clothed in a vital Flamboyant style that was one of the richest 
expressions of Late Gothic architecture. There was a tremendous vitality 
in this work, and the high-gabled towns of late medievaj Germany, with 
their winding streets and beautiful city squares, remain in large port today 
to show the reality of this life. To such towns and to such a life the in- 
tcUcctual movements which produced the Renaissance came as no violent 
rcvolntion, for that mdependence of thought which gave rise eventually to 
Martin Luther and the Reformation was merely a logleat development of 
the independence of etdture and the independence of trade which had char* 
octnized the whole period in Germany. 

Nevcrthelcsss the new classic forms which bd been developed in Italy 
crept inevitably into the Germanic lemtories. Wandering Italian artists and 
arehiteos, searchir^ for 6imc and fonunc in the courts of the Gcrmaii 
principalities and dukedoms, helped the aristocracy in that search for the 
new and the sman which seemed so foequeutly to be a concomitimt of 
Renaissance couits, Books, too, began to play a grtaicr and greater part in 
the disirihution of this classic lure, and, especially from the middle of the 
sixteenth century on, the much translated woiivs of Scrlio and Scamortoi, 
added to the basic knowledge in Vitruvius, gave a foundation for claaic 
design quite apart from the work of the traveling Italian architects. Tlic 
Borthem painters as well, who so frequendy traveled In Italy to learn there 
the secrets of the new and popular Italian painting, cxcried a tremendous 
influence, and architectural forms of classic type appear frequently in 
engravings and paintings of Diirer, of Van Orky, of BlondetJ, of Mtmling, 
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artd of other GerDian and Flcmiih artist a of dat time, decades before Lhosc 
same forms became popidnr in actual huHding, 

All diis combinct! to give a peculiar character to the Early Renaissance 
of the norths which may tightly be called “plctutcsqnc." It was largely inde¬ 
pendent of Italian and French inflEicnce^ except that found m the occasional 
works of the iraveling Italians, and it was chiefly designed by Gcomas and 
Flemings for a vivid and prosperous city civihscation. which had already 
worked oat adequate and beau|ifu] fundamental forms, Tliere was accord¬ 
ingly even less attempt 10 imiiiuc Italiaa buildings duin dure had been 
in France, lustcadi the architects and buildcri. of the timCt generally speak¬ 
ings realized full well the beauty and the adequacy of the high-nxjfed, 
many-windowed houses of ihe X^te GothJc» dl du town halls with their 
balcontcs and great halls and ground-floor marketSp of the fountains and 
the beautifully composed public squares which distinguished the cities of 
their fathers. What iatcrested them was an examinauon of bow best the 
ebssic details^ the perfodion and bonty of which they well realized^ could 
be applied to their own cradirianal buildings. They wished to be "up to 
date/’ their princes and dukes w^amed to be os modern as tbosc of Fnmee 
DT Italy^ yet no revoforiqairy change ta building types was desired or even 
coruempkied. 

In a seme the problem was simple. The half-timber construction of the 
Laie Gothic Ckrman hous» bad already esiablidicd 4 itadition of design 
based largely on vertical and horizonial lines, the posts and the beams of 
the timbering. It was j simple matter to put elassie pilasters on the vertical 
posts^ and classic enubbtttrts on foe horizontal bands^ it was scmple, too, 10 
substiluEt for the mmeatt leafage of the Late Gothic foliage which had 
sometimes decomted the horizontal members a leafage of a discanily classic 
sort, A similar proceiu had diiiinguishcd oonsldemble work in Early Retkais- 
sance France, but in GcrmoiLy the approach was more tundameiiiiil, rise 
classic forms JT>Drc thoroughly changed* modified, and adapted to their new 
and strange pofiStions on group-windirtved^ pKik-rt>ofcd bouses. The German 
architect and builder was never oantem merely to accept the CM-ders as he 
found them in the books* He rrserved always the right to alter them to fit 
foe new posidom^, and the exuberance of the dvic life of ihe sixteenfo cen¬ 
tury is reflected m the vivid imagination with w^hich he played over die 
elude luncs^ 

Another element which aided in this croidve mixltfkntion of the classic 
forms tvos the feet that much of the German knowledge of actual Renais¬ 
sance work canw from textiles and mctaiwvrrk rather than from buddings. 
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Now. loilijn textile design Itiliaxi mcodwork had been perhap the 
freest in design of all lypes of Kctmissancc craftsmanship. They had bcciip 
Through the medium of VcnicCj deeply affecTjcd by many oriental ideas and 
by that complicated interbee of pattern which oaly bter and in a tentative 
way came to be a part of Itaiian architceturei but which in the sixteenth 
century aitnost cnnimllcd the elaborate inbid armor, the exquiske eiumelcd 
jewelry and goldsmtthing, and the brocades and velvets of northern Italy, 
All these the Germans knew sveU through d^eir imj^aftant cximmcrciaJ con* 
nectionsj and this free, compltcated type of Renaissance design, so thor¬ 
oughly imbued with the idea of iiHcrbdng pax terns h of contrast and 
conflicting lines, seemed but one step remosed from the intricacy and the in¬ 
volvement that had typified Late Gothic German tracery- Thus, all nf these 
elements combined to give the Renaissance in the Gennaiiic territories 
an entirely different character, a basically dilTereHL color, a particular Savor 
of its own; and, at least dtruughout the iixiEcnrb century, despite the occa¬ 
sional Italian ivork by ItaJbn artists, Gcrmiin Renaissance architecture as a 
wlKile remained cs^entiahy and cnnrely of the nonh. so that there seems 
less difference at first sight between an Early Rcniissancc and a Laic Cor hie 
Gcrnuin house than between either and j similar building in France or 
Italy* h is this ehamacr which preserved the unity and the consistency of 
the appearance of the German towns* In spite of the change in style, and it 
is this which has led to much of the winning charm that markeil such towm 
as Hdcksheim, Nurctnberg, Rotbenhurg^ and the old part of Frankfurt. 

Yet ihc tendency toward an increased use of cbssic form was too itrong 
to be resbted. The more classic type of work came in espccLally from the 
casr, because it ivns in Austria and in the Bohemian dties that the Indiiin 
architects played the greatest role. Scamozzi himself made one design for 
the cathedral at Salzburg, and the Italian influence remained dominant in 
some of the Austrian cidcs ever a fcert giving to Salzburg and to Vienna 
their own special tone of rnoimmental and classic dignky, as opposed to 
the high-roofed pimiresquenwt the rule elsewhere. In Prague, the aixhiiecc 
Paolo delb Stella designed for tlie royal palace a brge garden budding, 
called the Belvedere, where he combined most successfully the brge scale 
and serene arcodea of Renaissance Italy with the high hipped roof of more 
northern climates. 

The ccmpositional quality of this work was Ecno stfong to gp unnoticed. 
The largeness of its scab, the repose of its general airangcmenis. so dif- 
ferem from the dynamic, piquant quabty of the more native ivork, had 
necessarily an enormous appeal. This appeal was especially strong in the 
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courtA of iht counts and dukci and princes. Tlierc was perhaps in ii a 
quality which seemed congenial to the gfowing centrality of power for 
which they were gradually struggling^ It the mctdified classic of high-roofed 
liouscs and town houses ivas m a sense expressive of die secular bourgeois 
prosperity of the independent cities* so tlit oeiv search for greater chissicism 
became characteristic of the gradually dunging political climate, the grad¬ 
ually growing po%vcr of the nobility, the gradual Eormaiiun of military 
dictatorships which eventually, comphcaied by religious dit!erenc«, were 
to lead ineviiahly to the Thirty Years' War. 

But even here the classic of Italy was much rnuclified by existing tradi- 
tion% and the independence of the nurthern designers is well expressed by 
the publicaiioD in Germany and Fbnden of 01 her books on architoctuic 
besides those of the Italians—of books by narive architects, who issued with 
perfect confidence and aplomb place after plaie of the most exiraordinarily 
fcinustk phantasies on the dossic orders* Typical works are the books by 
Wendel Ehetterlin. issued at die end of the stxieejith century, in which, 
classilicd under the headings of the five ordcrs—Tuscant Doric, Ionic, 
Carimhian, arid Composito^and perhaps starting out from forms based 
on the dassic proportions, desigm of greater and greater complexity* of a 
wilder and wilder fantastic quality* bear w-itness to the orreraing inventive¬ 
ness of the tittit In Fbnders at the same time Vredeman dc Vries (15^ 
1607) Wits producing work somcwliai similar, ahhough coalroled by more 
an^hitectonic ideals; and the Dutch were soon tn follow suit with the books 
of Danckerts and dc Keyser. 

DietterUn was essentially a pointer and engraver. His plates arc 
force of engraving rather than scrinua architcciural designs; yet the inter- 
being arches^ ihe occasional presence of Gothic forms in new and 
pseudLKlafisical guise, the extraordinary lavish ness of rusucation and broken 
entabbturcs, the w-eird combinations of doors and niches^ of columns and 
pilasters, with figure sculpture, the strange carkaluring of the cbssical capi¬ 
tals and even the columns and pilasters dicmsdvcs, which abound in these 
pbics, exerted a remarkable influence cm Ckrman archiiecturep and the 
books were published and republidicd to Fill the need thdr popubrity 
brought* 

A Uttle bier, Daniel Maier republished many of the Dieicerlin pbres re- 
engraved by himself; but die change in taste which had occurred in the rwo 
decades between the two publications, die grcalcr and growing archircctuntl 
feeling behind the work of the scvcntocoth century, is shown by the tict 
that, in addition to ihe pbies of grotesque ornament. Maicr illustrates actual 
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elevations g| proposcid buildings, and Iiis forms have gained thereby «)nie> 
thing of the discipline which the feeling for actual structure and ^trnial 
material inevitably give. Thus, as happened again and again in the history 
of the Renaissance, forms first loved and used purely as ornament eventually 
wurked out into simplihcations dependent upon actual structure, and in that 
way gave rise to new and cfeaiivc architectural syntheses. 

The high-roofed houses of Hildesheim, Nurcrabetg, and Frankfurt offer 
beautiful examples of the earlier bourgeois type of German Renaissance, in 
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many the material of the hront is stone, although the ranked wimkiws, the 
huge glass areas, the steep roofs, and the general rcciangubr paucm arc due 
to the haff timber origin of the type. There is cDnsiderable elegance in the 
details to he found, and it is noteworthy that, instead of depending codrcly 
upon pilasters or columns for the decoraiinn of vertical supporting dements, 
there is often a use of gofnef—that is, comhinatioiB of the upper part of a 
human figure bearing a coluoin capim] and the bwer part of the figure 
apparently surrounded by a rectangular slieaf tapering downward. Cbomo 
ttriiric also, and perhaps borrowed from certain ideas to be found in Italian 
inlaid mdal and Italian leather work, is the growing use of a kind of flat 
emollient called "strapwork,'’ tormed of queer-shaped projecting scrolls and 
ponds, with the flat surface varied by projecting "iewcU” and bosses ar 
imporiani places where shapes intersect. 

The gable too became endlessly varied. A shatp-pointed gabk, folbwing 
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absolutely the shupc of the roof behind, was not a typical nor even a logical 
stone form* because Stone is cut only with difficulty m forms that have 
sharp feather edges; therefore it scxin became a custom to mn die fa^de 
above the r<wf bchLud^ as a screen and parapet, either stepping the edges to 
form that stepped gable which later became common in Holbiod, or ebc 
treating the slope with a series oi pedunents and half-pediments. In both 
cascs^ fioid-likc forms made of little obelisks, statues, or pedestals, or balls 
and urns, arc frequently used xa emphasize the steps, or breaks in line^ and* 
dnee the gabled Imnis of these houses almt^ always upward the street 
and die houses close togeibcf, the street views became wonderfully rich, 
interrSling, and nervously dynarujc. When the house was large, the steep¬ 
ness of ihe roLif forced a ridge so high that frequently there were three 
stories in the height of the roof construction itself, and the little dormers 
which lighted these fonn a typical feature in any view of an old Gernemk 
town. 

Tile period produced also a large number of beautiful dvic structures. 
The commercial prosperity of these busy towns b reflected again and again 
in the constniciion during the sbticcoth oentury of larger and more magmS- 
cent guLId halU and luwn halU, of richer and more elaborate town fountains. 
In almost all of these, classic forms decorate the essentially Gothic struaurc* 
Even as early as 150^^ the cxquisiic bronze monument in Nuremberg, ihc 
St. Sehald slirinct by Peter Vischerj though badcally Gothic, has occasionai 
details that reveal the new tides in the sci of lastc that w^erc flowing over 
Europe; and in bier work the classical elements become more and more 
dirtinet, akhuugh the intricacy of the composition, the love of picturesque 
ikyline^ and the acxent on the v^crtical tdU rcttialu as evidence uf the tiadU 
nodal GoduL The town halU form an espedaUy interesting series. Ai 
Colfjgnt ihe old Gothic siructure was allowed to remain, but there Ava$ 
added to it a new wing wilh a loggia in which the Roman arcade, with 
fairly classic orders* mimually restrained for Gcrmiiny, is combined attrac¬ 
tively if erratically with ihe pointed arch; and Hew inijcriors with lavish 
wooden panelingt in which the modifled orders of the time are freely used, 
were added inside. 

At Rathenburg. in 1572, a new town hall vrA^ built, unusual in the quier 
restraint of its wall surfhocs and the more tempered quality of its classical 
doorways; but the must beaudful example is pnjbahly that at Bremen, built 
m 1612, where the old Gothic Mi, a lingk great rectangle of lupcib scale, 
had new window frames and dormers and a new surrounding arcade added 
to it hi a mnsi exquisitely delicate, a most imaginatively complex style 
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based on a modified German Oieltcrliti kind of detail. Only throe yean later, 
the town hall at Augsburg, by Elias Holt, sliows a spirit entirely dificrenti 
Here, for the first time in German civic building, appears something of the 
real monumcntaliiy, somethtag of the definite emphasis on the horbontat, 
the regular rhythm and serenity of eJassic form. Yet this was and remained 
an exceptional building, the product of an indivjdiiai designer rather than 
the normal expression of the period. 

TTic other type of work, ilie aristocratic lyjje, in which a more definite 
cbfisiciaation of form is present, characterises especially the great dual resi¬ 
dences such as those of Heidelberg and Wisniar. It wjs the German nobles 
who had employed the Italians to produce such works as the Eelvcdert in 
Prague, or the cxtraortlinary Early Renaissance dnorway of the Piastenschioss 
at Brieg, and had outdone even the town halls in the luxury of the intricate 
classic interiors lliey had added to older buildings. It was jiaiural that the 
castles should remain of a diffeteiit character from the ordinary town bouses 
and the diy halls, varying from such Italianate courtyard-surrounded build¬ 
ings as some of those in die Tyrol or the so-called Mint at Munich to ivorks 
in which, although the high rouf of tradiuonal Germany and the rich 
dormers are fuuitd, there is nevertheless a regularity of tnctnbciing, an 
attempt at correctness in placing tine order t>VTr another, a certain heaviness 
and montimentality, which belonged definitely to the classic iraditioti. Such 
a castle as H 5 mcUchcnburg is typical. Its windows are regularly spaced and 
separated by simple pilasters, its high roof comes down at the sides to a 
long horizontal ofjrnice, and the high dormers which decorate and light it, 
although widi scrolled and elaborated sides, seem none the less solid and 
impressive. 

This early German Renaissance castle style reached its diniax in the 
castle at Heidelberg, where two large wings^ne the Otto Hdnriclisbau, 
1556, the other the Fricdrichsfaau, 1601—show the combined richness and 
monumentality of the type. In botli there ji a eorixct use of the orders, with 
windows regularly spaced in the classic custom, but in both the detail is 
compltcaicd far beyond the italiaa or the French manner, with elaborate 
small-scale msiicatinn and with a substitution of niches with statues for 
pilasters on the alternate piets. In both there is tonsidcrahle strap work and 
□ use of the gafne, so that die whole has an appearance totally unlike any 
building Sti any other pan «£ Europe. This we may accept as almost the 
high-water mark of the Gentian Renaissance. 

Forces were at work which were to change the whole make-up and basis 
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of Grraumic life and liter \Xa archilccturc as well. Tltc militiry Fivnlr)' and 
laritoriai greed ot the ticjbk$ found excellent ^tiinnlus in the religious 
struggl« and differences 10 which the Reiormation had given ri^e. Inter- 
national intrigue—an the pan of the Hoty Raman Empire, the French, and 
the gra\\ing powers of I he north^was rampaoT* the whole medieval equi¬ 
librium which had led to the prosperity of the free diici and little inde¬ 
pendent principelitjc^ was hieing new strains and stresses too great for it 
to bear. People lodng their sense of security plunged into ihc most prepos¬ 
terous extravagances of eccentricity is ctmumc and design, of which the 
prints of the period are sufficient evidence- aad all this confusion, cuitura! 
and religious, was seized upon as mere addidanal fuel on the fires of dyims- 
lie intrigue Ttie result was the hiirror of the Thirty Years* SVar, In its 
meaningless slaughter there died not only unnecessary thousands of mdi- 
vitluals, but the whole life which had produced the RcrtiLSsance Jo Germany. 
What was lu follow was new pud different—the architecture of the Baroqur, 

In Flanders and the Nctlierlands, the coming of the Renaissance in ihe 
early sixteenth erntury found a vivid laic Gothic tradition deeply installed— 
a tradition at vita] os the Fbmboyajii of France or Germany^ but diAering 
markedly ftom the French and German tyj>es because of the cxiraorduiary 
IfKal cennamje devdopments. The towns which are ptirc of what is now 
Belgium had been from the early Middle Ages the centers of a prodigiously 
busy local textile industry, which liad been the means of producing a town 
life trore free:* more in it sense “modern^” than that of almost any other 
pan of Europe, with the possible exception of nurdi Italy. Holland had been 
less indusinal, but it hud preserved many of the same Ubcral i&d advanced 
social chiiracteristies, and its limited area and growing pc^pulatian had early 
forced the Dutch to a femarkably sodalhcd attitude toward laml, and to 
such communal cAorts at increased bnd area the btiildijig of die dikes 
and pumping the water out of bw-Iying lands, called which could 

be thus freed lor agriculture or cattle raisuig. Thus these two countries, 
and to a less exteui Dcnmisrk^ bad already by die sixccmih century created 
a kind tile so diAercni from that of the rest of Europe that even the Dite 
Gothic iormi wore a new and strange dress» There was less emphasis on 
chund] building, more on the ccnitruciiDn of bouses and civic btuldingii 
and b these the growing cheapness and availability of glass was rapidly 
leading up to the use of brger windows than were customary cUcwhcrc. 
Wealth showed ilsdf in exuberance u£ carved detail and in the development 
of 4 craftsmanship in woodwork^ m brick, and terra-cotta, and rile which 
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was brgdy fniicpciidiini of ^irrubr wurk in oihcr of Eoropcj because 
dcvoied chiefly ro secular raLher than religious ends. 

fnto this world of busy and prosperous burghers and farmers the Rctials- 
tmee brought at hni changes only superheiak The uU Dutch iiouses^ with 
their steep gable ends tnwant the streets, with stone oudintng \sindows and 
forming copings for gables, could be treated with Renaissance detail almost 
as readily as with Gothk; and, in hcK the general type persisted in Fbndcrs 
and Holland much longer than it did elsewhere in Eufc^pci because the 
newer fashions of the Renaissance and Banique could flow so easily ewer the 
surface of this constant pattern with nut forcing any mdical changes in com- 
position. Windows were greater in number and brger in size ttmrv else¬ 
where, so that they firred more easily into ordinary classic proportions than 
did die Gothic windows of Germany or France, and the simple surfaces of 
brick or of atone which ran bctwwti the windows could be considered as 
belonging ct|ually well to any style at all. Tlius both the Netherlands and 
Holland were spared the artificiality of accemptlng to reproduce ItulJan 
mrxlds on the one han<h and« on the other, avoided die worst e^iremcs n£ 
German Renoiisance phantasy. Superfidally there were many rc»enibbnces 
ID early German Renaissance forms, as can be for insiancc^ m the 
bucks cf the German Diettcrlin and the Flemish de Vries j yet the more one 
studies them the mere one realizes that* despite the use by boih of gutna, 
of strapwork^ and of richly decorated Banorjue gables, there was none the 
less a profound difference, for the Flemish work seems somehow more 
rooted in the soil, more natural less breed and sd£-camckius than the 
German. 

This difference reveals itself even more strongly in the actual constnjiciied 
work. There is a pbcid firmness about the Renaissance houses that line the 
older canals of Amsterdim or Leyden; for^ even Ui the extremely rich 
Renaissance houses on the Grande Place at BrusscU, U was founded on the 
strength of the economic life of the Low Countries* tlieir common seme, 
their basic reatism, their love for tiuict progress widmut Hrain—qualities 
whkh lasted all througli the tragic and disastrous perhMl of the wars of 
liberation from Spain and tlsc Holy Roman Empire, and indeed were the 
cause of their final success. Agairut such firmly based common sense* such 
true foddized c4>upcrariun|. such sclf^sseision* all die power and grandeur 
of Spain ivas unavailing. 

For a people with this foundation the only architecture possible was one 
in which local materials were dominant, and an architecture which cuuld 
cnUJii always on ejtcelicni* careful crafuimansfaip, Accordiugly^ the simibrUy 
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in ^icfoin dcE^ib to the RcnaisKtiKe details of Germany h futidamcntally a 
deceptive similarity; the moment one finds hintsclf in front of such a biiiJd- 
ittg »!i the Town Hall of or the early scveniccnibHdciitm-y houses along 
the canals of Amsterdanru one r&lizics the striking diffencnce in spirit. The 
Delft town hall has much of the imagipative tiaivcti in the Use of the classic 
orders lhat is to be fomid in HtitJellterg Castle; yet its whole scale t$ smaller^ 
it kxiks more solid and carthVf it is csscatklly htiman and its Ixisic comjxjsk 
tion marc stmighLforward. Si mi lari y» though one occasiomJly finds ihi: 
obelisks and scrolls of the German gables on the Dutch hnuscs^ or along 
the Belgian strem^ the buildings which they deourate, witli thdr brge^ clear, 
simple glass areas* rhcir high ceilings and the simple waUs that freijnendy 
show between^ have an unmistakable local chara^er^ 

Once the Renaissance had taken root in ilie Low Con nines, these differ- 
ences became even more emphatic Belgium and the Ncdteflands seemed to 
have a greater ability to digest classic form and re-^press it in an unpretem 
tious^ direct mannerp which at tltc same time combined perfeedy with the 
native traditions. It is interesting to see ihaL in the Ncthtrlands at least, 
tlib ability to take many diScrcni artistic impulses^ to domesdeate them and 
makr them seem at home and part of die land^capc^ has conLinued even to 
the present time, so ilmi the best of the cpmcmponary work, with its large 
w-indaw arcas> its beautiful bHckiviirk^ and i(s gay painted Lrimi takes its 
place without uncjsincss or shock among the seventeenth- and eigbssenth- 
century buddings. 

Both Bclgitim and the Nether bnds. morDover, had the good fortune to 
develop during the sjjtceenth century 1 number of anchiiccts of caste and 
skill, whose work went far to assist in diis devdijpmcnt of a new kind 
of Renaissance. In Qclgium the gralcsl was ptubably Cornclis Floris 
(1514-75)—also known as Comclis de Vriendtt—whose master work, the 
Antwerp City H-itl (1561^)1 is a splendid creation in which classic Doric 
and Ionic orders of fairly carrcct propnrtiuns are usesd hriUfanlly to enframe 
long ranges of brge windows^ and ihc central portion h mised to form a 
sort of tower, Tlic whole is ofigioah clTcctivti, charactertsde. The guild houses 
that fmont i>n tlie before ihc city hall arc simiLifly %-aricd and vivid, 

faniastie but somehow restrained as well; and the ame i* true of the guild 
houses of Brussels. The Town Hall of Leyden—now^ alas^ dcstmycdf™ 
Completed by Deven dc Key (1560-1^37) toward the end of the sixteenth 
caumy, like the slightly earliej Qry Hall 4tf The Hague, ii mutt naive but 
etiually imercsting, and equally nrativc in its discovery of new a|iplications 
for, and new cfTccts from, the classic orders. 
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The greatest of the Dutch was Hendrik dc Keyser (1565-1611)^ 

In his work all that liad bccji tentative before became definiLLe^ fall-fornied, 
mature. At bst^ in complete conumnd of this new mudiikd Dutch,.diissicp 
he could force it to tk> his will m any way he pleased. With him atchiteciure 
became mueh more than a mere matter of the detail treatment of the front 
of a huUding in. the traditional shape; it became a nutter oF the trjtj| mass 
compositiori. In the series of churches be built at Amsterdamj on which his 
reputation chiefly rests., he revealed how brilliantly he couid handle the 
contrast of the large mass of the church with its high lower^ how magnifi- 
caitly he conldi liandle the balance of pLiin wall against brge window and 
crowning roof, with what sureties^ of touch he could pbcc pilasters and 
buttresses $0 as best in develop a sense of the whole* The mteriors of these 
diurchcs aye as remarkable as their rJticriori. Varied in plan, the great simple 
scale of their high navte,^ the «jre poss-er of the interior plUsttrs and 
columnSt the sense of control of tmertor view shown in his Treatment of side 
aisles and transepu—all of this reveals an architect of the first magnitude^ 

Especially interesting are the dc Key'ser lowen, Holland, like many flat 
cotintrlcSi had always been distinguished £or its tower buildings and for 
dc Keyser the task was clear—^o produce towers and spires as impressive 
and as beautiful as the earlier Gothic examples had been, and yet to muke 
them essential parts of his Renaissance churehesH The greater number of de 
Keyser towers nse as simple square structures to a einsiderable height. 
Above this point a series of square and octagonal stages ace foundp of 
gradually tncieasmg Lightness and delicacy, and the whole is Usually 
crowned by a py ramida! ^lirc or a Baroque finial. Each stage is cicaced with 
its own pilasters or columns^ and the dimi nut inns in svidih accented and 
decurated by unas and ubeli^iks at ihe comers. Tliese upper poriions nre fre¬ 
quently framed in wood and covered \rith metal. They art imporcant not 
only in themselves as essential parts of the Dutch Landscapct but also be¬ 
cause they pjtibably were the mspiration for many of the tower types 
which Wren, a little laicf, developed so itrikingty in England. 

The wealth of cnaftsmanshtp in Flanders and Holland is nowhere better 
seen dian in the ridincss and individiiabty of the secular inleriors. Tiles, 
usually with a white background, painted with patterns in blue, but some¬ 
times also in luster or £uU color* were used freely as wainscots; svood screens 
and wainscots of the greatest richness decorated the lower parts of walls 
or separated the intierior spaces of the long narrow houses; and there was a 
mingling of warmth, of human personal quality^ with gicai bvishness of 
carving and of color that was unique in Europe, so that the Dutch house of 
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(be end of the sixteenth and the hcgimiing of die seventeemh eentnriej, as 
We Can sec it today so beautifulty in the dear light o£ the paintings of 
VcmiKJ-, had an amenity, a livohility, that wa$ a perfect frame for the 
dpulent yet unostentatious Lfe which went on within it- To produce all of 
this rite, this earned wood* reejmred great numbers of craftsmen trained not 
only in lechnique hut in design as wclh and thdr infiuence went far beyond 
the bounds of their own cotnitrics. The Flemish woodcarvers and stone¬ 
masons played a great pan In the Early Renaissante of Engbnd; and Dutch 
architects, carpenters, sculptors^ and poiLtrs worked in the British Isles, and 
far to the noitli in Denmark and Sweden as well, where much of the Early 
Renaissance wwk csxn be traced to their hands and dieir brains. 

As the course of the Renaissance developed and the classic forms became 
more and mcjre common, it was only natural that some p£ this earlier^ 
cbamcteristically Netherlandish charm should disappear, to be replaced by a 
stricter following of classic canons, a greater attempt to follow' the European 
fhshioru of the day; hut the culmitiatinn of this classicizing influence in both 
Belgium and the Ncthcrbnds was (o come only liter, after the nviddle of 
the seventeenth century, and to be part and parcel of the Baroque interna^ 
donalism wiudi by ahead. 

When Henry Vlt! came to the throne of England in 150^ the country 
over whJdi he ruled w’as still a Gothic country* still largely feudal^ soil m 
all the main patterni o£ its ewsitmce medieval. And, despite his own desire 
for change, his restless search fur the new^ hh devotion to what seemed to 
him the more advanced Renaissance culnires of France and of Italy* Eugbind 
remained in many ways essentially feudal and essentially medieval for 
anud^cr century^ Like Frauds 1, Henry VUl patronized ItaLan artists and 
sought in die tomb which he built for bis father in Westnuoster Abbey to 
create a new patiem^ Torregiana, the sculptor^ a schoolmate with Michel 
angclo at the Medid Academy, produced in that tomb a work of exquisite 
beautyj bul a work essentially Italian. Giovanni da Maiano made delicate 
(em<otta roundels of the heads of great generals surruiinded by wreaths, 
which decorate die icUgonol towers of the entrances to Cardinal Wolscy's 
Hampton Court; but the lowers wbith they adnrn arc in all other respccii 
Gothic, and the w'hdc of Wolsey's great building was merely a more elabo¬ 
rate example of the English Late Gothic rcsidcfitial casik with grouped and 
traceried windows^ tapestried roomsy and a great hall complete ivith dais 
and oriel—art orid unusually large and unusually lich^ io be sure, but siill 
all Gothic IQ its tracery and its fan vault. Only in oocasional details here and 
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there, such as the pccidants ta the open^imber roof:, h ^hcrc a trace of 
classic feeling. 

The pattern ot the Early RciiiLissaj)ce m Ejigland, so set, irvas to cooiiniw 
throughout Henry VltTs reign and well imo that of Elizabeths In all basic 
respects^ itic houses and the churches remained Gothic; only in incidental 
details did carly-si^ttecadKetitury Engbtid use tlic new and classic forms. 
Nevertheless literary England^ learned England* was passionately devoted to 



8^^. THE ABBOTS HOUSE, MUCHELNEY* SUSSEX; (?mR!OR OF THE ABISCrrS 
RARLOR, SHOWING LINEXFOLD PANELING AND BEAHED CEIUNG, (Cwnef 

tfui StESUlRO-) 


RciuiTssaniic ideali. The nhhlcs who built themselves great houses wintcd! 
to be dassii:, but they waotcdl too, to be eomei. and they feand to change 
the ejtcellent fniterns of domestk afcliiicetuFC which their Eathers had de- 
vetoped. The whole period was architecturally one of confused and yet at the 
tame time strangely logical paradox. TIte Urge Tudor English house was, 
to br as ouniort was concerned, perhaps the most Uvable n£ all of Europe, 
granted the feudal liviag system that was cimem. Its grouped windows, its 
flexible plan, its many chimneys and large ftrepUees were pleasant to live 
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Rridi; its complete frcedum in ^magement of rooms, lirgc and small* was 
an advaniagJT no; w be easily renounced. How* then* could all of this purely 
Gothic scheme of things be combined with the new cbssldsm that vt-as be¬ 
coming bshicmable? 

The first answer of course* by classicizing details—by adding piLis^tcrs 
or columns on either side of a Tudur-arched nmncelpicce or door; by making 
horizontal moldings with claisic profiles; by plating occasional pilasters 
between the panels of the minscot^ Ai limes the classic additions might be 
of considerable size, as for instance in ihc tsquisiit chancel screen which 
was hum across King's College Chapel at Cambridge at the begiimlng of 
the second quarter of the century. The sacm is purdy classic^ probably 
designed and perhaps even executed by Italian workmen. Its cLissic detail is 
impeccahlcip graceful* ccnibining delicacy with dignity* Yet the chapel itself* 
which had not bcai completed more than twenty years, was purely Gotltic* 
and perhaps the noblest citampic in all England of the developed fan^ 
vaulted Peqscndiculaf church. In oU cases* the additions were mmur imd 
superficial* Tlic wall treatment of Layer Mamty Towers, a characteristic 
great house of the period, is typical. Pure Tudor iu basic design* with 
grouped Perpendicular traceried Avmdows and battlements^ the wall surface 
is decorated—in tbe spandrels between the windows and in a band which 
acts as a cornice—with lexra-cMta panels of obvitnrsly dasiic design. 

At the same [Jme> ibc inierjor detail of houses was in a similar state of 
tranriuont but in this work it was less the Italian than the Flemish influence 
which ivas paramounL Many Flemish workm came to Engbnd* fleeing 
from Spanish persecution, and the works of ^^redenmn dc Vtric* seem to 
have been much followed by them and their patrons. To them was due the 
quantity of galfsctp of strap work* of little pinnactes anxl scrolls; and niches 
which decorate many a msd-sixleenth-ccntury firepbcc, and sit biu oddly on 
the quiet oak surfaces of the w^amsa^is; and to them was due [he whole 
oinfuscd pattern of Jacobean intcriar design, wliicb at rimes acturved mas¬ 
terpieces of exquisite carved and inlaid woodwork in which ihesc Fiemish 
and Cjermaiiic Renaissance forms were completely iutcgraird* and at times 
descended to carnivals of the crudest elabcratiun* ill-conccived in design and 
crudely handled in otccuiioti. 

By the middle of the ccniury^ the pauem began to daiify; the Renait 
sance began to affect basic oonceptbn as well as details. Men who bad 
travfled—and ii was the custom even then for the sons of the nobility lo 
travel for a year or in France and Italy a* part of their educailoQ-^ 
could ttot help realizing that the Renaissance of France and cif Italy w;is a 
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tar different thing from the toimuve cipcrimcnt^ thus far made in EngUndt 
that the ctas&k feeSing based on rnaners much more fundamental than 
the mere use of the ebssk orders or d^c foUoiving La detail of Flemish or 
German Renaissance mctdeU^ To any sensitive person wbn had iseeii ia Rome 
the works of (he Sadgallip Bmmantc^ and Peruzzi^ or the stmerures that 
dc l^Orme and Bulbni were building in France, the bask inconsistency of 
the English attempts to combine classic detail—often poorly conceived—with 
Gothic $truettiie and planning muse have seemed puerile and iinsatishic- 
lory. Regularity^ the traveling Englishman must have realized, symmetry, 
and cumpodtion played os important a part in the effect of the Renaissance 
os did the character of tltc details. On his return to England, when he too 
came to buildt it was these clcimaits that he now sQughr to gatn. Longlcat 
Hall, bnili between 1567 and 1578^ viOa typical of the new feelings for in it 
not only did the ordcii$ decorate the exterior walls tn a regular rhythm of 
evenly spaced window and pier, but also thcFC was complete symmetry in 
the cKtettor CDm}x>siUon« so that although the details are still crude and 
naive tltc result at last pure Remissance, 

Yet to prepuce designs requires mote than imported or even native 
trained carpenters and masons; it requires asTliitccts^ designers. John Shuce 
WOJ apparently such a onc^ and the fact that he was senL to Italy to study 
in by the Duke of Nonhumbcrlandi bears witness to the realiziidoti 
of this fact by at least some of the gteat lordSn In 1563 Shute produced his 
Chief Groundes of ArchheciurCi. the earliest book published in England in 
which the orders were accunitely shown at large enough scale so that the 
English workman was ai last liberated from the Fkmbh and German in¬ 
fluence. Of Shute's work we know little, bur much of that of his cqch 
temporary John ThorpCj whose sketches—many of which still remain— 
show the working of a mind thumughly archiuxtunil, Thinking as much in 
pbn as in ckvahon^ and struggling manfullyp and at times brillLanr]y» with 
the problem of how tn impose symmetry on the basic English house piaTi+ 
Two architects named Smithsmi arc also known to liiavt designed many 
houses of the time in which ihe Kimc effort 1$ t>hvbus. 

The gttai diflkuliy Lw in the hall. The traditional English great liall had 
had its entrance at one end, through the scTccnsi with a service wing open¬ 
ing at the entrance end and lite residence rooms opening from the dais at 
the other end. This* of course, brought the main entrance near one end o! 
the whole compositiDn^^ How could such a pbn be reconciled with classic 
symmetry? John ITiurpo's Kiiby Hall shows one dtamctcrisdc solution. 
Tlie main building is approached through a courtyard w;th a central monu- 
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rocotal ciitrgncc and p vaulled Renoissnacc arcnde. Long galleries^ somcivhai 
in the French manneci border the cnimyard on ench side. The main living 
portion of the building it at the back of the coiirryard^ with the hall portion 
directly on the maio axis. Thui the bek of symmetry between the service 
wing? on one side and die residencbl portion on the other was concealed 
by the courtyartL The whole of die building i$ a most delightful and char- 
acteristk piece of English «fvefittemh-ee[imry work, preserving in its 
grouped muUiootd windows, m brick walJs+ and its many chimneys much 
of the charm of the earlier Late Gothic bouses^ hut with horiscontal classic 
cornices, pilasters widely spaced to decorate ihe Jong wings of the couix, 
and an elaborate stroileil arcsling and gable ends of strap work in ihe Ger¬ 
man manner, which show the RenaiiSitnee fceling^ 

In smalJcr houses, simitar aticmpcs to gain symmetry were made by pbe- 
ing the hail at one side, wtih its entrance on die center* But all of these 
seem somehow forced. Tlie great hall was edo large an element to be iumr 
marily placed at one sidc^ and a full solution of the prrjilem came finally 
only bcc:iuse of a change in living couditiom chat made the old feudal 
great haJl itself an BJcpchTonism. 

For* feudal as England in many ways remained^ the old wholesale living of 
[he feudal castle was slowly pacing. In the great hails of earlier castles^ the 
lord and his family ate at least one meal daily with as many as fifty or sixty 
vassals and dependents. The new economy which was gradually growing 
up all over Europe, owing to the development of trade and the increasing 
specialisation in crafts, could not, even in the hottses of the wealthy* mdefi- 
niidy stand such a slraiii. The great estates were becoming less and less 
paLriarclia!, self-supporting communities^ and imtc and more of the materiaJs 
of life and even of food itself were bemg purdiascdp as the land of ihe estates 
was more and more let out on a system of money rents rather than feudal 
teauro. 

The new ideals called also for the greater importance of private family 
living. Personality dcvdopmcni demanded that, and personality development 
was one of the great aims of die best type of Renaissance Ufen Privacy* id- 
timaey* gentleness of mannenr—all of ihcsc were coming to be factors jn 
ordinary life, and notte of them could fit well into the chilly great spaces 
of the old feudal h.ill. Little by little it was deserted, used only for great 
panics fwo or three rimes a year—the coming of age of a son of the family^ 
a ChrisTtnas rout, entertainment of the soverdgnt or some such ocearion— 
w^ften at least a pretense of reviving the ^'good old customs^ was made* At 
other limes the hall was forsakcrit a great wasteful area* which nevertheless 
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comcollcd the whole pbo of the housct imking Kfvice difficult and cramp¬ 
ing design^ 

Accordittgly^ the h=>llt from beiag the diief living place of the family, 
gmdtially came to be,;» first, merely a symbol—to be preserved in the largest 
houses as a sign of aristocratic standing—or else a mete formal entrance 
lialL 1» WoUaion Hall, for instance, by the Smiilisons, there is still a great 
hall, an omrinous room directly in the ccnicr of the compact block, rising 



at. WOtXATON HALL NEAR NCfTTINGHAM; FLAN, The ^thiain, iniiit«ti. 
fGOtcht Swiy K^KJittancr 4 (rii:/aart i» EnghnJ.} I. GREAT HALL i. ENTRANCE 
hall j. OALLBIT. 


above the roofs of the surrounding rooms And lighted by clerestory windows. 
Still it is obviously here a ^eat hall, a fomulLzcd, symbolic atea, ru) bnger 
the place where the family lived or ate. In Aston Hall, near Birmingham, 
[he fin.'il step is taken; the hall is on the center of tlte froot, with the door 
in its center and stairs on either side—it has become merely the monumental 
vestibule to lire house. As sudt, its imparlance waned, and liitk by little the 
old tradilian disappeared. 

Another type of roont began to take the place of the old feudal hall as the 
center of social entertiinment—the tong gallery. This occurs in many tcv- 
enteentb-century huu.«:s—a bog uarmw room, sumetimts etuending the 
endre length or width of the house, lighted by many wijirbws, compara- 
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lively imitnaK tn [rentment, widi wainscoted walls and an enriched plaster 
ceiling. For a century or so these long galleries formed an essential pan 
of any large nobleman’s hotise. Yet, as the family ideal became stronger, the 
intjmcitc personal life of each individual a more impoftant part in the whole 
natioiLil culture, even this gallery, pleasant and lovely as it frequently was, 
gradU 4 dly disappeared, and houses of what seem to us more livable, more 
modem types began to be common. 

These great houses were usually placed in the center of a beautifully 
decorated, carefully gardened area of the greatest formality, based largely 
on the French gardens of the time, with formalized lenaces^ geometric beds 
of florvers, and great tree-lined avenues stretching in straight lines across the 
eoiiniry. It was aU on a scale of enormous grandeur. The garden was a place 
often more for show than for enjoyment, and there was frequently a definite 
clash bciivccn the formality and the geometric quality of the garden and the 
many gables, the rich chimneys, and the grouped mullbncd windows tliat 
still characterized the greaier number of houses. 

This somewhat confused, but often charming, modified Renaissance of 
the English rapidly became dumesdcatcd over the entire couniiy. It was in 
no sense limited to great houses; more and more the small manors, the par¬ 
sonages, the inns, and even the tenant coitaga: on the estates tor>h on the 
same general quality. Usually, the smaller the building and the further it 
was from the great centers, die more vvas the old Gothic feeling preserved, 
die Renaissance iafluence being limited to molding profiles here and there, 
and occasionally a pilaster-bordered tir round-arched entrance door. Much of 
the most beautiful of the seventeenth-ccaiury work is to be found in these 
smaller buildings. Manifertly the living conditions in the country villages, 
as in many of the towns, were uAdcigoing a revolutiojaafy change for the 
better. The new amcnitict which spccializaimn and growing efficiency were 
bringing, the freedom which the change to money rents brought in its tiain, 
all united to improve the lot of large .tections of die popubtion, and this 
change was reflected in the mcrensed size and decency of cottages and 
<m:iH rowR housesj so that many an English agricultural center, such a$ 
ihc stone-built villages of the Coiswolds, has even today a feeling of coherent 
and gracious loveliness which is unique in Europe. Moreover, except in 
London and perliaps one or two other centers, there was not in England 
that crowding into walled towns whidi produced the terrifying congestion 
of such continental Ren.us$3nce dites as Frankfurt or Paris. The country 
remained duminaiuly agricultumi; the towns were essentially market tnwm; 
there was srill space for ample planning. 
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The mtenor ™rk Ui tlic hotiscs, both large and small, U always Impeccable 
m craftsmooshipi oni! reveals the imegrity and artistic cdiucicdcc of the 
English workmatL Especially remarkable h theVoodwork of wainscot and 
screen^ in which ficnaissance details—acanthua scrolls, occasional strapworki 
little rpund arched panels^ mcdaUtotis^ and vertical pilasters—ate totnbiiied in 
the most delightful and namtal way with the iinen-£cild and tlic iimpit panel 
patterns uf the Late Gothic^ The plasrerwork is also remarkable^ and the 
extrat^dinary nimiber of bcainifiii examples of richly decorated plaster 
cdlings reveah how broadly spread this skill was in the England of that time. 



fti. STteH-aUlLT CenSWOLD OOfTTAGES IN WILLERSLEV. GLOUCESmER^lOEi 
dT^wiciC hf SidDC>- X Jana. (Hvtmc: I^n^uh Cfftirtiry Cofiagti.} 


Even comparatively modcit houses wiQ often have 3 decorated friooc of 
plaster around the lop of tire rwrat and in houses of any pretEtisbn room 
after room has cciUngs enhanced by interlacing mDldings^ cambinatioiis of 
squares, diamonds^ and polygons^, freely drawn and modeled vine pttcrius^ 
little hcruldic figuics, and touches of naturalisuc foUagc, which are full of an 
exciting variety and verve, 

Nevcrihclesst despite all of this excellent rransitlonoi Renaissance crafts 
manship, there were places where the Gothic still lived on all through the 
sixteenth and well into the seventeenth century. Occasional bouses in the 
remoter pans show no signs whatsoever of the new style, and the nciv 
work built in Oxford during this period seems almost self-consciously Gothici 
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cspcdally the csctmorxUnarily elaborate EaD-yaultcd Inferiors of the stirr hull 
of Christ Church at Oxford, 1640* 

A change from all of tliii world of tentative though charming transitional 
cbisic detail Wiis inevitable, English interests were mcrcssingly bound up 
with those of the ccsnttnental powers, English schoLirship was in coustani 
and close touch with continenul Renaissance writings, and young English¬ 
men were more and more commonly traveling widely through France and 
Italy- The change to a new and more classic type of Rcrtais^ncc come atotosi 
suddenly, shortly before the tniddk of the seventeenth ceniuiy, snd brgely 
through the work and the influence of erne individual Inigo Jones (1573- 
1653). A naturally tmaginaUve drafisimnp he came fir&C into public notice in 
connection with the court masques. These lavish entenainmenis depended 
largely for their effect upon the most gorgeoiis scenery and costumes which 
the time could produce, for, unlike the drama of the period, the masques 
demanded visual beauty and visual illusionj in addition to the magic of their 
poetry and their music. His designs for these masques, many of which 
are soil preserved, slww *iot only an exquisite sense of composition, but also 
a sophisticated knowledge of ihc theatrical designs of contemporary Italy- 
It ift not strange, thcnj that in 161a, when the death of his p;itronH Prince 
Henry, Ht him without work, he set out: for Italy, where be remained 
for ihm years. Ott his rctunit James 1 appinlcd him Surveyor-General—that 
is, architeet-in-chief of the entire royal undertakings, fanes had developed 
id Italy a passion for the work and the wriEings of Polbdio: and the Pal- 
ladiaii teachings, of strong classic propriety comhined with dignified ret- 
iccute, strong cDmpasition, ipid a complete remmcLuicu oE the broken 
curves and loirurcd detail of the Baroque which was begriming^ seemed 
to him especially necessary in England,, where the combmanon of Gothic, 
Italian, Flcmishf and German mflucuccx was producing work which, how¬ 
ever attractive^ was often incoherent and tometimes forced and ccccuiric. 

Jones, too* liad the good fortune ro be presented almost at once with a 
superb opportunity—the complete design of a great palace at Whitehall on 
the site of the old palace which had suffered from fire. For this, Jones 
developed an enormous scheme of seven courts—six smalh and one in the 
center, large- In pbn it was based, obviously* on some of the schemes which 
dc rOrme had made for the Tuiletics in Paris. In it there is not a trace of 
die old English house nr f^luce conception Wiih this one design Inigo 
funcs broke forever from the earlier feudal grcat-hiiU type of building* Only 
one small section of the palace was ever built, the famous Banqueting Hall at 
Whitehall, begun in i6to and finished three vears bter- and, fuse as the 
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pbn the entire scheme wa$ revdluiionary^ so wercT even raorcj the estciLor 
and tlic Jn^o-icir nf the binqueting linll. Iti two chief stories tiavc simple 
windows of ebssic p^Dpo^tion|^ sufiDundcd by ebisk nrehitravea and cFowncd 
by classic cortiices, ranged in regular rhythins, with correctly pmporiionecl 
engaged columns and pibsiers between them. Tlie lower door is [onki the 
upper floor Corintbianp and the whult is topped by a cLassic balustrade. In 
the purity of its classic composition it may well be compared with much of 
the work of Jones's miister. Palbdio; in subdety of ireamicni it is in some 
ways even more advanced. Wishing to give an emphasis to the ccQiej with- 
opt disturbing the regubKty of the whole* he made the orders decpraung 
the four central piers engaged columns^ wliile thotse at the ends are plliisters; 
tliis refinemem is characLcristic of his imaginative tjuality. 

Jones designed a number at other works of imporrauce, in which the some 
qualities of reticence and monumentality arc to be huuid. Tlic Qucen*s 
Hcjusc at Greenwich is even more delicate and rcstmincd than the Banquet- 
ing HaJL In 1631 he designed the first of London's hcaudfnl stiuarcs* that of 
Coveni Garden* the quiet arcades of which are climaxed by the |>owcrf'ul 
Tuscan portico of St» Paul's Church; and during the period from 1630 to 
the outbreak of the Revolution in 1642 he also designed a nuiiiber of 
country houses, in which all of the dements of the bter English Renaissance 
and Baroque houses are to he found in a remarkably dtvdopcd form, in 
general* these homes are simple symmetrical blucksi without courts or great 
projecuon to the wingi^ wuth rooms large, robe surc^but still defliiiEely rooms 
for family living and cntcuaining^ and not great feudal halls. The great hall 
has finally disappeared completely^ In its pl^e there h usually a central 
entrance leading to a moniumenial vestibule^ richly decorated classic stairs* 
and nnges of symmetrically dbpuscd rooms, Tlie ciKuns are jilmost all wain¬ 
scoted in btge simple pancU, witii bold pmicciing moldings. Cbtsic cornices 
run around at die celling, and the ceilings themsdves use the natural craft 
skill uf the English plasterers in ways that arc diisiic and monumental, 
founded Drigtrtally on the bispiratian of the l.ividi Renaissance ceilings of 
Italy. The uuiside walls arc usually of simple brick, often with stone quarns 
(scones ot the corner, usually aliernaicly long and short, set one above the 
Other, to ttrcngihicn the corner both practically and aesthetically)* and there 
is often a dccoraiiofi around the door of rather quiet B;iroque character. 
The loofs, of «bie, arc generally hipped; and the chimneys, instead of having 
the mulliplr flues of Elizabethan and Jacobean work, arc great masses 
of simple brick, crowned widi a curntce. 

Thus, the English great boUJe* as designed by Jnnes, became for the firsi 
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time the di^fiifitd gendeman^s reside ncc^ fufiJ^ttientally uno^entidouSi 
planned for uic a tt$\Atncc. and not a gtMt feudal center. Later foU 
kiwers of Jorws stiU further refined md simplified the type, cutting iu scale 
to even more intimate and hinmn proponions, iintU a English 

manor was developed which was the prototype of the g;Deat houses of 
bte-^sevcnteeniLh-ccntufy and carly-cighieenth-ccntury Virginia and Massa¬ 
chusetts;, 

TIic Revolution put an end to Joncs'i work^ as it did to almost all buildk^ 
in the country, and Jotics died before the Rororaiion in i66o- Yet in his 
work he succeeded in setting the course English archirccture was W follow 
for another century, actd it was largely because of him that the bter apchitec- 
ture of the Baroque period followed radicr the serious lines that Palladio 
had sec than the of the developed ^roque of Benuni or Borromkir 





Chaplet 20 
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AT the end of the fifteenth century the Spanish pcoplcp at last mastej^ of 
the ^tirc Iberian penUisub^ filled With enchusiasm and energy* were start¬ 
ing on that extraordinary periud of growth* of discovery and imperial ex- 
pacuint), that was ihordy <o bring them wealth undreamed of from the 
mines of Pern nnd Mexico^ and make ahtiDst ihc whole New World south 
of what is now' the State of Georgia the prfipcity either of Spain or of 
Portugal, The lame year which ^w the discovery of America by Columbuj 
saw also the fall of Gtimada* the bst of the Moorish stroaghold^ so that 
the entire Iberian peninsula during all of the Renaissance period was at 
last Christian again. Yet, though the MoDirish power had faliea* Moorish 
indticnce sdlj remained active* for the Moors themsd\-cs were not finally ex¬ 
pelled from Spain for over a century; and the superb craftsmanship of 
Moorish carpenters, cabincimaken, and potters* together with the fact that 
already in the Gmhic period works of combined Moorish and Christiai:i 
influence called Mudejar had been comcnon* gave to the cnelre output of 
Spanish Renaissance architecttire a unique character. 

Nor must the infiucncc of the land itself be forgotten. Spain was, and is 
itiU* a knd of the rnosi vivid and dramatic contrasts—wiudiwept and barren 
upland pbteaus^ rocky and forbidding mountains* valkp of great fertility^ 
cold and blustery in die northern uplands, warm and balmy and almost 
tropical along the iouthem Mediternmean shore. It was a country* too, with 
a rich and confused cultural background; Roman, Visigoth, Moor* and later 
the Christian chivalry of the conquering kingdoms had all left their mark; 
and the fifteenttKeniufy inhabitants* many with mixed blood from all of 
these sources* had been welded logecher by the Moorish wan into a strange 
and complex bmeherhoodn fanatical in its devotion to militacy prowess* to 
the idea of an aristocracy almost divinely appointed* and to the church. All 
of this give the ^niard a certain driving intensity of feeling* a certain 
dynamism* a special kind of dramatic power* that was in a sense the human 
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^Aulogy of the dr^ma of his natural surroundings, Non^ of the quiet regu¬ 
larity and delicacy uf the north Indian Ucnaissance could ever aatisfy him^ 
he muse have something with mure definite lilc^ more violent contrasts. 

Ncvcjthdess, the Renal^sancet which finally arrived in Spain about the 
end of the fifteenth century^ came directly iom Italy; for Spanish bonds 
with the Roman church were strangp and the Spanish ruling house chimed— 
and for many years preserved—political hegemony over parts of Italy itself. 
Tints Spaniards knew Italy, and Italy—somedmes to its distress^ 3 s when 
Charles V sacked Rome in i5^7—knew Spaniards. A goldsmith, Pedro Dicje. 
w^ho worked in Italy for s^^me years and returned to Spin about 1460* is 
suppsed to have been the firsi 10 bring into the peninsula something of the 
Italian Feeling and a few minor fragments o£ Italian detail 

The Early Renaissance in Spin is usually termed the Ph^er^tque. Some 
people base this on the fact that Diez had been a goldsmith* 0 ptaicra^ but 
it is more likely that the name came from the circumstance that so much 
of the archittelitral detail of the Early Renabuance has the intricacy, the 
delicacy, the surface quality of goldsmith work rather than the atchitectonic 
character of architecture,. The connection of Dicz with the style is indeed 
slight, for there is little Renaissance work in Spain that can be dated prior 
to tjoo; and the real imptuii seems rather 10 have come frum [he romb of 
Ferdinand and IsabcUa in the myol chapel at Granada, carved by Bartobme 
Orddhez but probably designed by the Italian Dtimlnico Fancctll, for whom 
Ordonez had worked earlier in GcniKi. This tomb tvas bulk in the early 
years of the siMiccnth century^ and after it more and more work of Renak- 
sance character began to be erected in all portions of Spain. Various Italians 
were working there, and, as we can see from the cases of both Dick and 
Ordonez, many Spniards had been working tn Italy as wells so that* once 
the long reign of the Gothic tradjtlon had been broken, the natural cKirava^ 
gance of the time and the people led to enormous amotmls of building in 
the new siylc^ especially In Salamanca, Toledo^ Granada, and Seville. 

The qualities of Pbteresque archiiecrurc are the inevitable results of its 
makers and their background. Borrowing superficial details from the Early 
Renaissance of Italy—the uk of the orders^ the rhvsir moldings^ acanthus 
scrolls, candclabnim shafts^ for instance,—it iianiformed them all in the 
search for the dramatic contrast Li loved. Moorish wayji of composing ev¬ 
ened a ^^cmcndous induence. TJos of Moorish manufacture, and often still 
preserving Mrxirish patlcroi, were used widely for floors and wainscutss 
and that Muornsh skill in carpennry which had produced such exquisitely 
lovely Lind intricate paneling of many-pointed stars and intersecting lines 
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tound ready tuc in the new Renaissance buildings transfornimg the cof¬ 
fered ceilings of Italy into the many pinnes and ojmplcx carving of those 
wooden ccilmgs which are called art^ronados (from a kneading 

trough)* llie Moors had loved to carry the decoration pjound a door* up the 
wall clear to its top; so the Early Renaissance archiiects of Spain didi iike- 
wisci and made of the door mejfdy an incident in a ccmerpiccc of rich 
decc^ration that covered the whole height of the wall. The MoL^rs had 
loved the contrast of plain wall without ccrnicc cpr maiding^ with lavishly 
decorated notes ai doors and wIikIois's; su also the Spanish architects of the 
first half o£ the sixteenth century often left the greatest arm of the wall 
simple and undccorau^* concentrating their ornament around the openings. 

The elaborate Late Gothic of Spatn^ which owed so much to Flemish and 
German influence^ left iu mark as Well, and varied forms of Gothic crest- 
ings and cuspingSp pinnacles, and tracery forms continue in use nr are shifted 
and changed into a new gnisc- Ribbed vauhs continue to be built, and cer¬ 
tain architects like Enrique dc Egas worked equally and apparently with 
equal bdlicy ifi Uath styles—the rich Late Gotliic or the new Pkteresque* 
When Grinada Cathcdml was begun in 15^*, Enrique de Egas Haned it as 
a Gothic ehurdi; his successor Diego de Siloe, who followed in 1515, 
changed over into Renaissance and decorated the clustered piers of the 
Gothic iimoutt with classic beautiful Corinthian Gipitals> delicate 

variations of the classic entablature. In Seville ilie Gothic even longer- 
livedj and good Gothic work was buik there as bte as although secular 
work by this time was entirdy Renaissance, 

The greatest anioitni of Eiriy Rcnaisiancc church work was in the nature 
of scrceus* chapels, and altars and altarpicces or refubios. In all of this wwk 
the Spanish cJtubcranee, the love of surface decoration, the passion for 
dynanuc line had almost unlimited opportunity. Even mom than in Italy, 
sculpture and architecture became one thing* for the Spanish taste fof the 
dramatic led to an unusual amounc of figure sculpture and even figure 
ornament. Where Vet poHible* the Spanish designer substituted human 
figures for the Italian foliage ornameni. If figures were too lUlBcult or the 
scale was too sitiah, anlmab or birds ^vtre used—everythuig must be alive. 
There was, of course, fuliated orEiameut, in capitals and bands and friezes^ 
but must i»f it WHS listlew and uninleresting. TTiat which excised the maker 
and the designer^ and through the contagion of its power remains still 
thrilling, is in Spanish work always oiiimal or human- 
If we except such purdy Italian composidous os the altarjiiccc which 
Frtmeisen NLculoso of Pm did Ui a chapel in the AJciznj at Sevilie, in 
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colored tile iazul€jof}f the mclividuality of iht Spani-th work, becomes ap¬ 
parent al once. The dtaipiooes frequently dinib^ story after Storys high up 
(he rising chapd wolU almost (o ihe vault; eadi story has its columns and 
iu cntabbiurc^ and each sunrounds a relief or a series of tchtfe. The play pf^ 
tight and shadow over the deep carving is ejftraordinarily complex and 
vivid, cspeciaily if the carving was gilded and poly chromed^ as It usually 
was. Ncvmhdcss;^ (he main decoraiive forms are dear and %iutw carrying 
through and anidulating the whole cnmple:ciiy into one, Iii the chapel 
screens one comes upon aaothcr striking Spanish dementi for the chapd 
screens were then alciDst all of Uan and reveal ihr amansig skill of the 
Spanish decorative ironworkers* These screens^ called ncjai, a$ the whole 
art is cdled r^ieriat in the Early Renaissance work arc generally of wrought 
troni though occasional cast dements appear in later work. They usually 
consist of vertical uprights^ cloudy spaced, molded like extremely dungaiod 
balusters and broken here and there by widely projecting moldUigs chat 
give in the repeated bars interesting beoken hori:£ontp| linc$i carrying across 
and tying together the whole lidi composition. At die top ih 6 ic upright^] 
support an cntohbture of metal moldings^ often with a pierced frieze^ and 
the richest possible cresunp of wrought iron—scmih, figures, leaver and flow- 
ersj djccoroiiv^e finials^-erowus the whole* One of the earliest of is also 
one of the grcaieit—the trcmertiluus screen which diirses tiff the royal chapd 
ai Granada—and these chapel liCiccjis again and again give the interior ol 
the great Spanish churches a mystery^ a richness, and an individuatity that 
arc unique. 

The same general type of metalwork b used commonly on hnusc cx- 
ceriors also* as window guards or as balcony railings; but It ts interesting to 
note that the cxti^iurdinary decorative skiU of the Spanish designers always 
kci:ps the simple when the aichitectural surFoundings of ctrved stone 

are complicated, and only uses the richer forms when the window that b 
screened or tlic balcony that is railed are on walls of perfectly plain, simple, 
unckxorated atone. 

The building types which grew up in this new and prodigal country were 
largely mere cnqdificjtions of earlier and troditiorml forms. As in ihe 
Moorish housc^ the cenLral cxiiirt or pima became an essential portion of 
all but die smallest dwellings, and in the arcades Ujat surround these patios 
(he S[kmbh designers tried some of their most original and charming ex- 
peri mep is m blending Gothic ideas with Moorish iaLdcacy arid Rcriaissance 
details. Tims, somciimes 3 hwci story of classic columns will carry an 
upper arcade with Cuthtc arches, and in many case* the duasic column 
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capital will have a long bracket beam over it to reduce the span cf the 
wocjdcn balcony floor above. The court iif the Infootada at Gtiadala^arap long 
since taken from its originaJ position and now iti Raris^ k chamctcristic. 

EstieriorSj E€»j show the same ^cst, the same confusion of influencesi. in 
ihdr detaik Enrique dc Egas decorated the long stone fmiii o[ his Hospital 
of Santa Cruz in Toledo with a rich duor and window comhination tn 
which classic orders. Gothic moidingSj Gothic figures under canopieSp and 
classic cnoibbturcs form a focus almost bcwilderirvgly rich yet dreoradvdy 
sounds and again and again in the similer bouses and pabce« of the period 
the doc»rways have a dmilar lavish decoration i which nms up tu the top of 
the wall Typical examples, more restrained perhaps than some, which show 
perfectly die ideals of the designer^ ate two doors lo die University buildings 
at Salamanca—Ehe great main dour, with its tier aberve tier of hcnddic 
shields and intricate surface scroll nmaments its profuse pierced crestlngj 
and ii5 double arched doors; and the little doorway lu the Irish Coillcgt, more 
modest in sole but equally hfillianl a.s a deenradve compcsiuoiu 

In the Saragckssa region, carved wood plays a great part in Spanish ex¬ 
teriors, producing magnificent hracketed comkes of extreme richness, like 
that of the Loajs, or Exchange, and the Argilio palace^ or in the form of 
cdaboraiely carved bakony brackets. Else where wood is chiefly used for 
imeriors. The marvelous artcsojiadQf^ in which the geometric interlaces of 
Mo hamm edan art arc coinbincd with classic ooffers, have already been mcn- 
linfted; but ebborate wall paneling is also found, ami ihc Golden Hall of 
die Aadi^Ftda or Court House at Valencia, with its lovely open arcade and 
its dch xvoed ts'ainscot, shows w^ith w'hat skill. 

Nevertheless, soberer, mott cbssic, moTe architectonic design was bound 
to develop. Gharks Vs Italian adventures and ambitions bat! their cultural 
side as well Thus ihe sculptor and ardiitect Alonso lietrugnete spcni fif¬ 
teen years in Italy studying wida both Bromante and Michelangelo, rriuro- 
ing in 1520 m spain^ when: hb work exerted a tremendous influenoi. 
Pedro de Ibarra followed him in the generally more classical coloring of his 
design^ and the courtyard of the irish College at Sabmnnea, although still 
bviili in detad, has a serenity, a consistency in its combinatiun of cksdc 
co!uiim$ below and Renaissanct candelahmm-shaft colonnettes above, which 
shows the line that fashion >vas takmg. In the University' by Rodrigo GQ 
de Hontanan and the Ajchhisbop's Palace by Covarmbias ar Akali de 
Henarts* (he designers wcni one step further. The Iasi of the Gothic feel¬ 
ing has departed and obvious Moorish borrowings arc no longer apparenL 
The courtyards are quiets the Corinthian columns with varied but con- 
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sistenc capimls carry bracket beams, but the ^vhole it schootcd and dis- 
ciplioctL Proportion t$ ni last begUming to take its place with bvishtieu of 
doEOtatioo as an essential means of architectural desen. 


Tile ideab of Charles V himself were entirely akmg these more cbssic 
hncs. Diegu dc Siloe had shown in hit Otanada Cathedral w'ork of 152^ 
something of the beauty that lay in cbssic decaiL even when used in a non- 
ebssic way; amJ Diego de Rinno. in the Ayttittufftirnto or Town Hall of 
Seville, had succeeded about ihe Same time in giving his work not only the 
decorative lavJdiness ladiieb was characteristic of Spain, but also a sober and 
well-pronorik]Rcd architectonic basis for this omament- In t527 Charles V 
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sorted a new AlhainbraT waring down a large setrioo of the old Mporish 
pdbee lo get space for it. His ofiginal pbti was to destroy the whole, but 
fortunately this was never earned out^ so tim the best portions of the 
Mfjcinsh Alhambra still rcmaEii to us. The palace which he bcgiin and never 
completed had as its main element a square block of buddings, enttred 
through developed and decoraictl cnirance pavilions—no longer the mere 
decorated doorways of Mtx^rish tradition in a classic guise—and enclosing 
a large circular court surrounded by a iw^ostory colonnadc« In the planning 
of ihe whole there is an attention to asinl symmetrjv an attempt at monu¬ 
mental grandeur, and a logial yet beautiful relalion of imerinr roonii of 
mtercstmg shapes^ tvhich all forni a new note in the Spanish Renaissance-. 
The pavilions, with their coupled pilasters and eolumns and their arched 
entrances, are naive in detail but monumental tn conceputm; some notion of 
the composEfional possihilitics of the large simple forms of true dasstc w^nrk 
seems at last to have been fck* and the colonnade of the court stsdf is 
both pure and correct in cletail and finely proporcioned. Here for the first 
rime there ajipewred in Spain a building in which the lessons of the Iralian 
Rcnaimnce seem lo have been thoroughly learned and its bKiuiles entirely 
appreclateil 

In Toledo, the Alcazar was liirgcly rebuilt by Charles V* Completely 
destroyed during the iragie civil war, it stdl remains in pictures to show- 
a simpler, a more fiaiumh but an equally sure applicatim of ckssic form; 
and its oounyards* surrounded by two nets of arcades on slender Corinthian 
cnlumm, had the classicism of the Charles V Alhambra court w^ithout its 
derivative or even banal chameteristies^ 

Yet, if Charles V was devoted to the Italian tdcalisms^ his succcs^ori 
Philip Th was even more passEonately attached to them; and wiih a grim 
fanaticism almost LE not entirely pathological, which reveals one side iif 
the intense Sp^ish characteri he set out to show tlmt all the previous 
Spanish Renaissance work svas wonhless because Jt was not Roman. Perhaps 
himself a most lypicai example of the extremes to which the Spanish arc 
addicted, he nevertheless set himsdf the task of weeding out every last 
cltment of a purely Spanish nature horn ihe ardiitecture of his time. The 
result w as a style personal to him rather than to Spainn with hb dbctplined 
pow'Cj and something oX hb fanatical asceticism^ Itallajirsque if not Italian^ 
the only truly chissicaf High Renabsance which Spain ever developed, h 
produced, significantly, bur one great monument, the Escoriah a unified 
composition containing, besides a royal palace, a college rmd a monastery 
grouped around ^ CEtural church. But, tn addittori to being a unique munu- 
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merit, the Escorbl wi» also one of the |:rtsiiesc examples of fonnalizied and 
unified planning which the world up to that time had known; it was a$ 
though, almost because of its solitary eminence, into it had been poured 
with a characteristically Spanish intensity all the building skill, alt the 
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imaginative genius, which the time possessetL It bedme one of the n oh lf 
achievements iif man's building ability anywhere. 

Ccmccivcd and carried on lint by Juan Bautista, and later Bnishod by 
Juan de Herrera, it took Uiiny years to complete, from 1550 to 158ft. The 
remarkabte thing is that during this kmg period of constructiiHi ilw artistic 
ideals it eaprcsseJ remained so consistent and so Aefintt^, The Esctmal forms 
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a rcctjngk 675 feel wide and 525 feet deep^ Ont enters, [hmu^h an eatnmcc 
pavilion» intn a utancudous ceDirnJ courts at the end of which rises the 
powerful facade of the church* To the right lies the monastery, to ihc left 
the collcj^c and the royal palace, all grouped aroiiud their own sefurate 
mterior courtSp On ihc outside everything is restrained, stonyt almost craglike 
in its simplicity^ The great surrounding walls^ with, their long rows of 
wiudows* arc emphasized by comer to>vcrs and the cotossa] order of the 
central cutrauce rrtotif; but the dumc and towers of the church are large 
enough to rise above the plain cj£terml walls, and tbu.s become a symbol 
of Phdip IFs own fanatical devrition to the Roman CburcL The ccatnd 
court and the church fa^de have something of the same restrained power^ 
but the church from has a scale that h gigantic, which makes the Interior, 
brge and dignified as it is m its purely Roman scheme, seem nlmosi au 
anticlimax^ In the smaller couris there is a less oppressive atmosphere. The 
scale is more human j one feels at last ^vithin fhem that here is a possibility 
of human living. Espoctally lovely is ihe great Court of the Four Evangelists^ 
the eluisrer of the monastery ^ with itt simple arcadn. its geometric gar den j 
and the charming little domed pavUioo id the ceatcr^ Tbe interiors are large, 
simple in fomit and obviously based in type on the contemporary work in 
the Vatican^ even to many deiails of decomrion, which in some eases, os 
id the library^ is excroordijianly richj but rich in the Italbn rnanner o£ 
delicate stucco and gprgcutis polychromy rather than ta the Spanbh manner. 

In a sense, thcrefure, the whole timnumcni seems in style almost an im- 
portation instead of a native grqwthj despite the fact that—placed as it is 
on its barren upland plain, with the great Spanish clouds sweeping overhead 
and the itark^ rocky landscape around, like the landscapes in some El Greco 
paintings—its gray walls^ its nmjfaiiied form^ its lowering roofs, and the 
Roman cKuruh dome which climaxes the whole somehow seem perfectly at 
himc, fsscntblly a part of thetr stirroundings. This b the paradox of the 
Escnrla], as k is m a sense the paradox of the Philip U ideals, and in a 
sense the paradox of much of Spaimh Renaissance culture: on the one hand 
a passinnate devodan to an Italianatt churchy a wistful longing for the 
serenity of Italian culture^ and on the other a nailve background savage^ 
sometimes almost pagan, and fiKindcd deep In the contrasting ideals of 
Roman, of V(Sigoih^ and of Mesor* The greatness of ihc Eseorial, Itkc 
the grcacncss of many architccturjl nmterpieces^ lies on planes far above 
uational differences. The Escorial is jniertrstiug as an expression of the 
Spanish paradox^ but U is gncni only because of the superbly imaginative 
quality of lu plan, the basic simplicity of scheme which underlies its com- 
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plciiry^ the pcrfecs adjusirntni of iis pres to the purpose and the appearance 
of the wholc^ and the briUianE wiy in whitli all *d iis manifold deLiik are 
disciplined to lead inevitably to its climax, the chuinch. The relative sizes 
df its cotirtSj the manner in which its parts arc distinguished from each 
other* the magnificent handling of scale* the variety and yet die tinitjv all 
of these make die Escorial one of the greaicst architeciucal creations of its 

dr fy; ;^. 

The architectural development in Portugal somewltat paralleled that in 
Spain^ Portugal loo hnd its own Plateresquc, iis own tentative applications 
of Italianesque forms to native struttures; buc rhe underlying basis id Pop 
tugal was djlfcrcnt, for the end of the Gothic period had seen in Portugal 
an extraordinarily imaginative kind of Fiamhiyani Cothic devdopedj known 
as the A/tfWfic/mo style, in which the buttiesscS:* the tracery, the pointed 
arches* and the grouped moldings of the Gothic are surrounded and sonw^ 
times almost smothered under great rountled mosses of the richest ornamem, 
in which ropes and figures and foliogr are combined in a theatrically 
effective, almost unreal, manner. The hlanuclino style* which had reached 
Its Gothic climax in the monastery at Belem, appeared in a Platerescjiic 
guise with many Renaissance detoLLs in the groil monastery at Thomar. 
The architectp Joan de Castilho* who had designed the Laic Gothic w'ork 
of Belem and the even richer similar work at Batalha, was also the architect 
ar Thomar. built between 1510 and where* characteristEcally emiugb, 
part< like the church gates seem almost pure GothiCt while other parts like 
some of the conru and the details around some of the windows art }ust 
as definiicly pure Rctmsianct. Elsewhere, in smaller work* there is much 
more resemblance to cooieminorary work in the neighboring kingdom of 
Spain, though evcryvi^hcre something of that quality of luxurious and almost 
unlicensed imagination which gave rise to the a mazin g exuberance of the 
Manuelino style U to be found* Of Eixteenth-cefUtiry High Renaissance archt- 
iectuTC there ts scarcely a trace in Portugal. The clasaici^iog tendency did not 
come in until later, in the Baroque period, under the direct InRuencc of 
imported Italian archiiccts. 

Thus, in the Ibo-ian peninsula, rhe Renaissance xtyte during the sixteenth 
century developed to produce the exquisite, rich, but perhaps superheid 
style of the Plaiercsque* to biwm hrieily in the ascetic grandeur of the High 
Kcnaissanix of Philip 11 1 but the blossoming, great as it was, seems almost 
like that of a foreign graft on a native plant* The High Renaissance was 
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never it hictae in Spnio^ for iHc qualities ol restrainitt of disetpSined forcrij 
of archiicctotiic logic, which are its great charaetcristics^ were not Spanish 
virtues^ and all the Spanish genius, which had flowered in. buildings of 
many different types, in many different styles, from the Alhambra on the 
one hand to the Caihedral of Seville on titc other, could find little oppor- 
lunity for scif-exprersian in the quiet fnrmi of the High Renaissanter- Once 
the heavy hand of Philip II had been rciiiovedj there came the reaction, 
partly back to a kind of developed PktercsqiKV and later into the extraordi¬ 
nary ridmess of the Spanish Baroque. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF FURTHER ASIA 


FROM the carHe^t t\m^ India had its own highly developed dvjlizaiioris. 
The cxjcaviitions at Mohtnjo-Djro and tiarappLi have shown ihnx at IcaAt as 
early as the ihird milknniMjn eai, there was in the Indus valley a city- 
building eultnrc elcrscly rebted in many ways tti the contemporary culture 
of the Tigro-Euphrates valleys there are cvTiknccs that both were local 
variations of a general centrai AsLin primitive civiliatation which spread 
over vast are^ the archaeology of which is siiil but vaguely knawn^ VVe 
are aware, toor that varloys peoples from the itorih came dmvn through the 
Himalayan passes intn the warm and fertile lowlands of the Indian penin- 
sub;—the Dfavidbns, whom tlic Aryan invaders found inhabiting the 
country, were apparently themselves iminigrariis of an earlier time who bad 
misted widi the still earlier peoples* much as the first waves of newcomers 
from the north into the Mediterranean miitcd with tlic local tribes there. 

The bicr Aryan invasion h better known^ though iU detaiU are still 
legendary; for* although the power of the former Sanskrit-spcaktcig ruiefs 
was limited to the northern half of the country^ the Aryan settlers them¬ 
selves scattered widely over the pen insula^ establishing small semi feudal 
stato. By tile forte of their imagiiution and chanicter^ by the purity and 
sincerity of thdr religious aod philosophical beliefs^ tlicy exened a cultural 
sway far broader than their political power*, and gavo a dominant ekment 
to that culture which became the chameterj^ expression of hisinric India. 
Accordingly* behind all the varied religious and philosophical faiths of India 
and of those para of Asia which came under Indian influence* there is always 
the same underlying background—the Vedk hymns and the early Sanskrit 
religious writings. 

This fort h of profound signihcaiiEzc even In the ardiltectiire* for it is 
impossible to gain any true understimding of the development of Indian 
buildings without realiaing Kimclhing of the ascendancy of mystical idcalkm 
in Indian art and the importanoe of religious symbolism in the bmlding 
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forms. To the Indian^ the whole world of miturtil phenomena is hardly 
more than a fortiiitons events ruled by its own mundane bws, to be sure, 
but interesting and ugniBcant to the religious man (and every man was 
supposed to be religious) merdy as it expressed or gave a foretaste of that 
imilcrlying unitary ixality which, undisturbed by chance, was nor only the 
essence of die divine but somehow also the essence of the human soul and 
of all of luiiLTCp To the Indian philosopberi perhaps more strongly than to 
one of any either race, was given a vivid appredatton of the eternal diffdcnces 
between the subject who secs and the EhLng:s sccnl but, paradoxically 
enough, the tmlian also realised that the things seen csristcd^ as it werc^ 
only for the seer^ and were in a sense mynifesialions of him, just as all 
of nature was a manifestation of the single divine rcolity—the absolute peace, 
absolute truth, absolute bliss. The artist, therefore^ or the architect must 
infuse both hJmself iind deity into his creations^ and they have meanuig to 
the observer only as he too is able to merge himself in ihem^ so that they 
Ixrcomc a pn of him, ai he becomei a part o£ them. Tliis intermingling^ 
thU complete identification, is to the Indian the only valid aestheuc 
experience. 

Ji is thus dear that it is finitlcss to seek in Indbn arthitecture for those 
qualities of structural logic inherent in the dose relarionship of scientific 
construction and appearance wliich have formed so much of die Content of 
Western archiicctiiricsj for the Hindu architect counts no cost too great, nu 
cictravagaoce too excessive* if thereby more of this almost hypnotic ideniifica- 
tion can be adiievcd. Thus we get the endless repetitions of molding on 
molding, of form on forra^ and sculpturai decoiation so enormous iti quantity 
as to defy all but the njoat parient analysis. It is otily by long amicmplidon 
that little by liiilc the meanings become dear^ the complexities resolve them¬ 
selves into a unity, and the endlessly differing manifestarions of the Kjrmja, 
nr physical cdusiderations and results of the building, reveal themsdves as 
merely crowded revetitions of the siiigic and unitary truth. 

The caiUiCT Aryan architecture must have been almost entirely of wood» 
for it is wooden coQnmctional forms which generate^ time after time^ the 
contfoUing fieacitrct of Indian dctaiL Tlic curved lines of window tops and 
roofs go bock to a primitive system of building, svith curs^ed woedm raftefs 
and a roof of reeds; it is natural, therefare, that almost all the great cave- 
temple mtcTjors built for both Buddhist and Brahmanisc Avorsliip, and dating 
jierhaps from the paricxl ^ to Ooo have great high curved roob 
die vaulted appearance of which b purely aoddeoial for they arc carved 
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wiUi carefully cs^coitcd reprodueiiocLs of the earlier wooden Iraming and 
covering. 

Into this world of wooden building came two dilTercnt Joduenco from 
ihc north: one from Persia* that qf tl^ colonnaded halls of Periepolis or 
Susdp w'iLh their column capitals of coupled horses or bulls ^ the ocher from 
Greece^ through the conquests of Alexander ihe Great and the Greek 
kingdoms which were kc up in northwest India after his death. Although 
recent research has cended to discaunc the importance of the contribuiions 
of classic architecture m Indian detailt and to restrict this influence 10 a 
small area around Candhara^ nevertheless it is hard to deny that certain 
ways of carving leaf ornament^ ocnaiii tricks of scale deeoraucpn on bases 
and moldings, owe their origin to these two exterior forces for the Gieco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara was t>nc of the greatest early bonds between the 
West and the Easi^ 

Indian architecture began to take definite form only after the emperor 
Asoka had made Buddhism the offida) religioii of India In tlte third century 
and most of the great Indian monumenn of the next 6 w years arc 
Buddhist buddings. These rake three chief t^^pess first, the meeting hall or 
cAnity^ hah; second* the vtAard or monastery* and, third, the tape or ftupd, 
a development of the primitive tumulus. 

The cbaraclCfistic chaitya is 4 hall with 2 round-arched icip* imitating 
in stone its wooden original often with side aisles* and ending in an apse in 
whkh there is a small stupa as a symbol of the Buddha. The greatest ol 
these ha!b arc in the rock<ut temple groups of Ajanta and ElcphanuiK 
Lighted cniirely from the fnmt, they have a great horscshoe-arch-shapcd 
window over the entrance; nowhere is the wooden origin of the form 
more dearly expressed than in its enclosing projecting hood. The decoration 
is simple and the fonm of the whole arc dignified, but there is considerable 
rich toilptural carving, often of an extremely natural istit type. These cave 
temples probably represent the ordinary meedng hnlU of the early Buddhist 
villagCt which because of ihck fragile temporary materials have all dk- 
appeared. Occasional turns of actual conttme^d examples do, howevcff 
cxLsu 

The vihatas were of two types^ In one a stepped pyramid wuf constructed, 
which gave a series of terraces an each of which were the cells of the monks, 
in long Una around the mass^ Later, after this form itself had acquired ^ 
certam sanctity, little shrines containing stanics of Buddha be^u to replace 
the earlier monks’ cdU^ ^xid the edifice became 2 pure tempk. The great 
Javanese temple of Borobudur, dating probably from the seventh century, 
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is such d structure. The other type of moiuisiery had iis cells opening on 
coloniutdes around a courts and is well represented iji rock-cuc cxainplcs 
in the cave groups. 

Tile stupa Of tope was reserved for ihc most sacred relics of the Buddha. 
[[ consisted of a grenc hemispherical construction, usually of brick, built 
around an inaccessible central chamber in which the relic was placed. The 
whole was in a circular enclosure surrounded by a railing, and entered 
through four gates, at the north, south, east, and west. Tlic tope at Sanchi, 
from the third century aj)^ is the best preserved, and the cxr^uisitc work* 
manship on its railing and its gates, carved with vivid Buddhist reliefs, 
reveals both the amaKing skill of the Indian sculptors and stonecuttcos and 
the particular combination of imagiiuiive realism and exaggeration which 
were the result of the artists’ philosophical approach. The tope railings and 
gates show, too, as the rock-cut temples do, the purely wo^cn sinicturd 
basis of the whole de.sigii. They are mare stone representations of wooden 
details. Liter, the hemispherical port of the tope form was raised higher 
and higher on a vertical drum, until an olmusi lowerlikc form resulted; 
this high stupa became a coiiitnon element in Buddhist acchiteclurc all over 
eastern 

But there were other forces at work in this early period. Buddhism never 
completely superseded Brahmanism, and Bmhman ichgioiB ideas were dc- 
wloping their own special architectural expressions. Each religion deeply 
influenced the otlicr, in architecture as in doctrine; and, a]iht*ogh some of 
the earlier Brahman tcHiple caves arc only to be differentiated from the 
Buddhist caves by tlie fact that a satue of the deity replaces the Buddhist 
stupa in the apse, it is also inic that in the famous icmplc of Bmlhgaya, one 
nf the most sacred sites in all the Buddhist world, the high, pyramidal 
structure, lined with horizontal moldings and rkh with ornament, is of 
definitely Bnhman origio^ 

The «rly Brahman temples apparently included a shrine and a Itall or 
porch. The shrine was often roofed with a corbeled vault of stone, and 
in the effort to give this the greatest possible stability the slope of the vault 
sides was very slight and its height therefore very great. Naluralfy its 
exterior rose high mio the air, and over this basic idea the Hindu love of 
symbolization played with striking results. In the development of this form, 
the obvious symbol of creation, the hngam, hod an important place, and 
combined with it was the other great Indian n.ntire symbol, the mystic lotus; 
a great many Indian temple forms, complicated as they may s«m, can be 
analyzed into there two elements-the one leading to the use of great vertical 
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shapes; the ether to the cLiborate oval Jinkils with whidi they are froiueiuly 
crowned. 

Often the hall or porch was redupUtated on four sides* giving 3 kind of 
star-shaped plan, and over these porches two smaller towers—or, rather, 
masses of tnasdfiry—were buiU* The tempk was itsually placed in an en* 
cldsurc entered by gales, and over each gate an additional high strucrure, 
the goptirsifn, was erected, so that the silhouette became immensely varied 
and powerful, the goourams and the smaller towers over the porch leading 
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up inevitably to the great t/irnamt, the tower nver the ^rtne itself. In later 
period^ fLii'roofed, pillared halli were added, nmuecilng the gates with 
the shrine, and often smaller shrines to other deities were built within the 
same enclosure, as wdl os a great tank for ritual bathing; s» (hat the final 
result, as seea in the sev<entoeilth<cuiury icmple at Madura, wits almost a 
tdigious city in itself. 

Over these cletnents the Indian decorative genius played writh the most 
fantastic and yet disciplined imagination. Especially diaractcrlstlc U the 
horizontal banding of these great vertical masses, with line on line of pro¬ 
jecting molding and band on band of rich sculpture in which al! the 
activity of life as well as all the legends of the gods are portroyed—fur, 
according to the Indian, all of life U divine. The details of the design were 
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coDtrollcd by strict ti^nons* and carcfLilly prcscrvcfl from, age to age^ Each 
moldiiig had iti oivi^ mme; each was arranged in accordance with a definite 
rule. The vertical surbees were broken^ too, by proicaiotis; bays and^ as it 
wcie^ "dormer windows" gave variety to the plan and carried vertical bands 
of light and shadow up the great forms, to contrast with and accent the 
horizon ra) moMings. Thus an enormous diversity was ^troduced, and no 
two temples are exactly alike; but behiiuj them all even when they show 
the widest extremes of IckhI variation, ia a haste harmony resulting from 
rhe same general attitude toward life and religion, and the same underlying 
architectuml principles. 

The columns aim were endlessly v;iricd. The greater number arc octagonal 
Tor at least a portion of their height; and capital forms nf many kinds 
are fotindt especially nuraerous Ixing those like great decorated cushions 
and those m which there is an urn brimming over with foliage which 
pours down the sides. In the later, more bvish periodsp particularly In the 
pilbred halls, the columns are broken up imo two or three parts, the 
cdumn itsdf being oftcti frimlctl hy sculptured beasts (horses or even 
elephants) or by good and evil spirits, carved with tremendous skill and 
verve^ In all of these minor details the wooden original ol the style re¬ 
mained as the oantrolliiig rraditionp Brackets are used freely, carved out 
of stone in forms almost as ddiente as those which woodtri brackets would 
take. Roofs ore often made by piling long narrow slabs on each other in 
iutcresting ways, as though they were wooden beams. Out of these there 
were often produced almost domelike forms, especially in the work built 
by the sect of the fains, who were co-rebels with the Buddhists from the 
idolaLry of BrahmaoJim. In the great |ain center of Mount Ahu the interior 
work is especialiy rich^ and the lacehke delicacy of the brackets and the 
'^domes'' it of tmbdkvahly iniricacc beauty. 

Little secular architecture remains from times prior to the Mohammedan 
conquest; yet die continuation of the Hindu buLldLug types and decorative 
ikilU exerted m even more powerful infiuence on the Moslem palaces than 
it did oft ^hc mosques. Curved roofs^ projeaing bays, rich sculpture, eomplcs 
banded columns^all of these, preserved from pre-Muskm days, added not 
a liltk to the piemresque and romantic glory of the Moslem palaces and 
castles, and gave to all the Indian cities^ no matter what their age or founda- 
ikm, some underlying harmony that makes thern what they arc. Above aB 
else, whether Christian or Mohammedan, join or Brahman, they were and 
remain essentially Indian. 
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The Ipdipri inJlueiicCp c^pccii^Uy (be Baddhist laQuencc^ spread f^r and 
wide outride of die penimuh^ over the Eastern wtirkl; and although 
Baddhi&m died out at India abno&t eompleurly bcfcTre Boo a.u., it was 
only to gpin still more vigorous life in the a}untnn to the north, Nepal 
and Tibet, to the souih in DryloHj and all over the Far East. With Biiddhtsni 
went Indian culture and fndian building ways and forms^ and Ccylong 
Burma, Siam^ Sumatra, and J^tva stilJ preserve many mltis nf Buddhist 
structures of early date, Burgbudur is by far the greatest of these> and the 
exquisite perfection of ibc rdiefs wbich band its several stages is eloquent 
evidence even today of the power of the ncntral tradition which Lnspired 
them. 

Yet in this diffusion the Indian motifs slowly changed as they came in 
contact with local needs and local ways. In generai^ the dccomiion becomes 
mtrre $uave and ddicatc, almost feminine in type^ while tltcnt is a icndcncy 
toward ejeaggemtion m building shapes. Stupas become higher and ate fre¬ 
quently crowned with tall dim spires, which give them an entirely different 
expressido from the iolona curves of Sanchi. Buddhist temples oficn consist 
of great grou{» of miall stui^LS around a centra! o-ne, and die slim gilded 
tops make an almost bewildering complexity of richness against the sky. 
The native wooden construction also lud its elTcct, and high rctofs with 
broad prelecting caves are often fecund. Later, and in the citstern regions^ 
Chinese influcficc is also strtmgi and the curved niofs and dragons, the 
cbborait eaves, the wooden columns of Siamese work often nccall more 
clearly the Chinese inspiration to the iLarth (ban tlie original Endian impetus 
behind their design^ 

The area, too, gave birth to a type of building quite unique, in tire great 
strucmres of the Khmer empire in Qimbodia, built between the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries. Here Buddhist idcaU direct from India and the 
classic iniluenccs of the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandham were given a new 
direction and achieved completely new expressions, due to the extraordinary 
building genius of these peoples who had come down inin the counSry 
from the west and the nortiL Angkor Wat, the great temple tjf the capital 
city, Angkor ThoiOj is one of the most superb architeciurul cnaitkms of the 
£a$t. Laid OUT on a phn of magnificent forma Lityp its tiered, colonnaded 
terrajcts, detailed witii an almost classic simplicityt act as perfect foils for 
ihe rich triple towert which rise above ihcm^ 4od ihc sculptural deonration 
throughout has a vivacity and a grace unlike either ilie lush profusion of 
the Endian of the almost effeminate delicacy of the Javatvesc, And near by 
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nses iinodier lemple, urryin^ on its gaic tower llw colo^t quadruple 
hc:i(i of Brahmii; its serene, enormous faces gazing out in four directJotis 
seem somehow to expreu pennanenix and magnanlmJiy—almost tenderness 
—in a way that belies and yet results from their siaw* Tlw composition is one 
of the great toitrf i/e foree of the combination of sculpture and archilecture. 
However, after three centuries, the Khmer power and the Klimcr civiliiation 
vanished, and the jungles grew up and swallowed the great Khmer cities. 


fl?. TOE TEMPLE, ASGKOB WAT; FLAN. (FctFoiwnt A «f hdiMn 

HrrJtittetvr,} 

so that it is only recently that (hey have been cleared, to dislose rhe ex¬ 
quisite beauty which must have surrounded the life of a people unustially 
sensitive to aesthetic ftarro and yet BUed with some truly Eastern serenity 
of soul. 
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Like \hc United States^ China tcvcz 5 a vast area of manyr climates and 
great dilTcrences of surhice. From north to sciuth it embraces regions with, 
lempcmiurcs as severe as that of Montana and more iropical than that of 
Florida. From cast to west it itidtides the coastol plain^ river deltas^ fertile 
river valleys, huge plaicam, and high rocky mountains. For long centuries 
in its dcvdopmciu, much of in lerritory was heavily forested, sn that woixl 
came to pby a tremendotu part m the evolution of Chinese building, tk- 
tween the wooded hillsides were thickly populated fertile valleys with 
terraced gardens, so that every pocisible square inch of Lind was brought 
under cultivation. In these valleys and the great river pLilns the population 
increased rapidly, supported hy perhaps the mcFSt intensive agricnlturc the 
ancient world knew. 

In this rich country there grew up highly developed arts and craftSp draw¬ 
ing from different sections of the enormous country all the materials w^hidi 
they needed'—copper, tin^ building siones and marbles, iron, precious stones. 
In the great alluvial plains there were cbys of aJl kinds suitable tor brick- 
making and pmery^ The popular ion, supported by thia w^ealth of namrat 
resources and ihe great agncukural yield of the productive fields,.was en¬ 
abled to develop over long centuries an artistic culture unique in the world 
for its continuity, and charoctcri^jcd by a continual search for greater and 
greater perfectiatt based on the slight variation of earlier achievements^ 

Here, as well, there grew up a govcrnmenial system, bised on many 
early experiments and reaching its first full flowering under ihc Han dynasty 
about the beginning nf the Christian crup which was admirably designed to 
combine the virtues of local responsibility and ccfitrjlisxd dficiency* From 
the lowest peasant to the emperor himself there was a continually ascending 
scries of officials^ with defifiitc powers and obligations. Theoretically^ ihe 
only requirement for entrance into official position was merit, and merit 
was conceived largely ns 3 maitcr of Icarniog* Ttic new offieiab required 
each year were all selected on the basts of public exammarions which anyane 
could enter—examizuiions liitgely literary in character and based on the 
classic Chinese writings. Thus* an early type of civil-scrvice system was 
created which produced a ennstant flow of new blood into the system; 
and, although the cxatninaiions tended to make the official class 3 group 
perhaps mo wedded Co mm academic excellence* the long continuation of 
the sysiem, despite changes in dynasty and foreign conquerora, proves the 
strength of its foundatiocL It necessarily gave a kind of dcmocnicy* at least 
a kind gf sympathy between the rulers and the luJcd, which no purely 
hereditary system can ever achieve, it gu^ont^ a respea for the learned 
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mailt a respccl which wiu piirnUeled by the dmost universal admiration 
o£ ihc artist. It meant a culture basically conservative, but still a culture 
tvilLng to progress;. 

The conservatism of Chinese life had still another basisr the system of 
ancestor worsliip, which emers so largely into Qunese life even today. A 
people keenly aware of duties owed to their grandparents are. a people who 
arc also deep students of all that their forefathers have ^Tilten, and eager 
to take advantage of the lessons to be gained from them. Ancestor worship 
and respect for the ancient classics, combined with a free and 
civil service, formed here an admirable basis for culiuial development— 
sioiv, to be lure, but irresistible. 

Far this highly organized life many different types of architecture were 
needed, and to build them the Chlucse possessed ample material of all kinds. 
They were excellent builders in brick, in stone, m marble; but fundunentally 
it was wood which set the structural fomH, and even the most monumental 
buildings were frequently wooden constructions, set of course on masonry 
basements and perhaps surrounded by masonry walls, hut held up and 
supported by wooden columiu, beams, and girders. This has made the 
tracing of the exact historital growth of Chinese forms extremely ditfiful r. 
for wood rots and the old struct ures need oonsianl repair and rehiiilding. 
Of tilt great mnunments one icti in Peking today, many arc ri^Hr^n.h. 
century and by far the greaTer number of the rest go bach no further than 
ihe Mtng dynasty of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But general plans 
remain constant: even now one can almost use Marco Polo's descripiitui of 
thirtccntlHtemuty Peking and the tiapeml Palace as a guide around the 
present city. 

Yet there have been many important changes, tneised slate lelicEs, pre¬ 
served fmtn Han dynasty tombs, show many illusiratinns of Chinese palaces 
and houses. Tomb oJfcrings from even earlier periods frequently i itcl uH* 
bouse models, and the striking thing about both the Han dynasty pictuna 
and the early clay mf*deis is the fact that the curved roof does not appear 
in them. The buililings have simple one-sbped roofs, distinctly "dassic" in 
general appearance, with almcist the same roof sbpc that distinguished the 
Greek temples. The earliest existing temple structure of Chinese type 
in fafHoff japem—the prayer hall of the Horyuji tcmple.-^nd this, which 
dates from the seventh century, already shows the coioplcte curved roof wc 
have come to associate so definitely with the Far Fj*? , 

No one hoi yei solved the great problem of hrrw and why the straight 
roofr of early China gave way so generally to the curved roofs of the later 
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time, although the curveJ fooh were more difiicLilE 10 builcL It is possible 
that, in the search for broadly proiocting caves to give shaded porches, the 
lower paru of roofe wtre set at a different slope from the upper porlbnsp 
and that little by little a curve repboed the break in the nxif thus dcvelnped, 
Since this sweeping line seemed lovely to the buiidets, they took the sarac 
curve and applied it to the roof corners sfo that gradmlly it became ihe 
ciPlom to sweep up all rnofa not only al the outer edges but also at the 
corners, to give that characteristic graceful curve whkh is almost universal. 
It may be that ijivadcfs or new settlers from the noniad steppes to the west 
brought with them die curved forms of lenis, and sought to combine these 
curves with the carpentry huilding of early China^ Whatever the reason^ 
the fact is sure. 

Early Chinese culture was centered m the noriherD and w^cstem regiojiA 
of the country; the southern and eastern areas weft only conquered and 
civilized or sectled at dares much more rcccnr than die original birch of 
the culture^ And the north has always preserved earlier types of building 
and architcctuntl design than central or souih China. The maiesTic^ suavely 
curved roofs of Peking and the north—the '^classic'’ arrhitecture c>f China— 
and many of the details used there have both a more monutnental and at the 
same time a more primitive appearance than the florid, almost rococo archi¬ 
tecture of part2 of soUEh Chma and the Yangtze valley^ The more delicate 
roof curve—urst and the most successfii] development—has remained 
in use in north China almost to the present day* whciea* the builders of 
Canton and rVmoyf and even cJ the Yangtze river towns, outdid themselves 
in rhe most eccentric and utmost decadent v'ariations on the theme. Thus, 
the DU ter comers of the roof were ciirvc<l tip in extravagant rising sweeps, 
defying any real sense of structure whatsoever, and ^he upward curve of 
the eaves w^as continued by long, hornlike projecrions in tile or metal. Roof 
ridges, 100, were treoicd with a lavishness entirely bckifig In the northt 
otten the centroi part of the roof ridge would be stepped up high above 
the roof, and the space between filled w^iih pierced ornameiu; in stucco, cither 
of gcametric type or of luturalistjC figure relief work. At tbe SiUne time^ 
rorfs full of reverse curves came into U5C„ so that the silhouettes of these 
bter buildings of the Yangtze and south China are hizarrr lo the last degree. 

In the neighborhood of GMiion another beat style evolved, in the effort 
to use scone structural mernbers where the northern styles had used wood. 
Extraordinarily skillful masons^ ihe^ south China builders svere able tn 
crcaie ligin and delicate structures with all the posts and beams carved 
fruiu gnmiic; yct^ despite this skill in carving, the forms remain essentially 
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wocxlfn snd lliert jocms to Wcsicrti cyei to be an underlying confiict 

between the imicrid and it* expnenion. 

This southern work was bin one phase of a certain tendency toward rich 
and almost rococo decorative ireatmeoL Nowhere in China did carved 
ivooden screens achieve such a lacy delicacy of complicated openwork. No¬ 
where else were naturaiislic foliage and anknal forms used with such a free 
hand, and in all die deraiU of fumiituc and interior furnishing diere is an 
cnornious contrast between the simple severity of die typical north Chinn 
targe house and the cjcrravagant ornameiitatiou of the merchant’s residence 
in Canton. Nevertheless, in both there was always the same insmence on 
strict formal regularity of planning and a search for rigid axial symmetry. 
Since it was at Qmton tliat the Western nations had their great commercial 
centers, and since it was the Cantonese or at least people from south China 
who settled most in Western lands, it was this fantastic quality of south 
China architecture which first aroused European interest; and it was this 
local work which gave rise to the Chinoijirriirs of eighteentb<cntury Europe 
and which still Is die picture which most Westemers have of design. 

Chinese construction m^kea use freely of masonry materials. From an 
cirly period the Chinese uudcrst(x>d the principle of the arch and the vault, 
and used it freely in bridge design, in tombs, in city and palace gateways. 
They liked especially to build tremendous biLscmtnts to munumental build¬ 
ings, and then pierce them with great vaulted tunnels of entrance, anti 
sometimes with vaulted halls within. Such solid structures, often with walls 
sloping subdy inward, perforated by large arches, arc among the most char¬ 
acteristic features of Chinese town walls, of palace gates tike that o-f the 
Fotbidden City in Peking, aod of the drum and bell towm frequently built 
in Chinese towns, from W'hich alarms could be given and the watches of 
the flight sounded- 

Vaulted masonry halls were even occasionally used for temples; especblly 
impressive are the great halls of Wu Tai Slun, one of the sacred mouniaink 
of China. Occasionally these temple v.iults have spani 39 great as fifty or 
sixty feet. Many smaller construction* also were vaulted, especially the firsc 
lioors of towers and occasional pagodas. 

But the Chinese thought chiefiy in terms of wr»d. Even the exteriors of 
the great vaulted temple halU have on ihdr fapade*. carefully cut in 
the columns beams, brackets, and eaves of the cuncot wooden forms; and 
ule roofs, gabled and swqH down in curves like the wooden mof* of houses 
or temples, cover them. To the Chinese, evidenUy, the honored part of a 
building should be essentially a wooden oonsiruction or should look like 4 
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woodcji conatfuction, c^cn if it was of stone or of brick and bicfice Utc, 
CKinese wooden coiistniftJoo was based fundamentally on tbe post, ihe 
beam, and ibc projecting bracka^ Trussed forms were never uscdi to roof 
a wide ball, the wooden po*ts were nude to curry great girders straight 
across il. These girders in uim w'ould each curry two mialler posts of 
lesser span, and these would bear onotber girder which would carry mher 
srrudler posts still closer together^ until little by littfc the iriangular shape 
uf the rooE was built up. Purlins or burizonuil beams would rest gn the 
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posts, and on these the roof rafters would be bid. Perhaps it was this trick 
of eonstructum which helped in the devetopment of the curved jodL for 
there was no enguicedng gain in such a oonstrucEicfi to be achieved through 
having the rafters straight. The TiVide caves typical of all Chinese work were 
formed by the use of an elaborate syilem of wooden brackets projecting 
from the posts and the beams connecting them. The lowest bracket w^^uld 
be a simple prctjccting piece of wood, curved up at the outer end and carry¬ 
ing p kmd of cap. This again would carry other brackets simibr id it and 
running in both dkoctlons, so thai, by piUng ucr ami tier of these bracketi 
on each other in the general furni of a suit of inverted pyramid!, great pro¬ 
jections could be produced. The last brackets would carry horizontal beams, 
on which ihe roof rafters were placed. This system of brackets occurs in 
all sorts of toraas. In the carlieat work the bracket systems were simple. 
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irlatively lurgt in scalci and ihc groups of adjatem l>racki3i:$ rdadvdy £aJ 
apart. As dme went oii> tht brackets btcaine smaltcr and thdr nimbtf iti' 
creased, untU forms of almost bewildering complex!Ey were composed. Much 
of the richness of effect of ihe exteriors of Chinese buildings comes from 
these bnitkets; and, when they arc gaily painted in uhramanne, emerald 
grtcUt and white, as they usually arc in nonhem Chinese work^ the rcaili 
is a unique kind of jcivelcd magnificence, and the small bright forms break 
up the deep shadotv of the loof delightfully. 

The temples and houses of the Chinese arc ail based cssentiaUy on wooden 
stniCLLire, Even vvhen their exterior wails arc of masonry, a type of build¬ 
ing is devebped which is in its way similar to steel construction. It is a 
kind of skclcmn budding b which all of the weight is carried by the woodt 
and lie Vi^alJs are simply built between the columns and sometimes around 
themt but almost always the wall tops are slanted back to the wood beams 
of the roof< in such a my that the tops of the columns are ex|x>sed and the 
real construction expressed. In the smaller buildings, where walls arc 
tluriner, the cffccc is often that of hilf-timber coDstruction. In many farm- 
houses the wall soeens arc simple mud or day on wautc, and their white 
shapes lined by die dark wjoden posts and beams give a striking impression* 

The most marked fciture of Chinese planning is its extraordinary formality 
and Its ability to create great conccptioni in large terms. In a temple^ all 
the main hslU and gates are centered on one chief axis, with roofs running 
acrocss the axis rather than* as in most Western buildings, paraltel lo it. 
Minor huLldings at riglit angles lo these entmeer the haUs to form a series 
of courts, and the progression from one court to the next throuj^ hafls of 
growing richness or sanctity is an impressive experience, especially since the 
doors between the courts are usually not un the axis but on eilher side, so 
that one is continually forced to turn amy from the great axis, to pass 
through a dcecycative side dewt, and then to come bock to the main axis with 
firah delight* The same system applies to the targe bouses of the north, 
and givea them a kind of graciniu dignity o^mbmed with a sense of 
privaq^ which is out ol all prnporuoti to thrar size. 

The same system of planning controls the Onnese ideals of dty design- 
In Peking ortc great north-south axis carries through the entire city a full 
seven miles long: on it are the chief gates, tlic courts and halls of the For¬ 
bidden Ciiy, the anifkiat hill crowned with five pagodas made svhea the 
pbec lakes were built, and the dty drum tower and bell tower. The inor 
ptcuaon on ^ visitor of this tmxcisiun of horizontal rook, one behind the 
ochcr^ some—on the larger buildings—raised high so iJuii they show over the 
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lower, simlkr in the tc%uh of A kind of creation lid- 

parallcJcd in the architecture of any other people. It b this formaKiyp cotipled 
with the graceful sweep of the gently curved roofs and the richness of the 
dcconatioii, which makes Peking one of the great ^chitenurd cities of the 
world* 

To this formaliry of pbn is added an amaziog hrillinnce of coJor decora- 
don. The wcuden columns are almost universally lajCjquered red^ though 
occasionally green- and even black-columned buildings are fotirul. Tlic beam 
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and bracket work of the eaves is usmlly blue and green^ gold and white, 
with here and there touches of red and ycllowi and the roofs aEuve^ if 
the budding is 3 palace nr a temple with imperial spomorshipp arc usually 
covered with gbzed, shiny tile of golden yellow. The roof ridge ti stopped 
at each end by a great dragunfislt form* The big htp moldings stop before 
the comer of the roof is reachetl wiih a somewhat similar aniinah and fram 
there to the comer the hip rorries a row ot little dogs or horses or other 
small animals, that pimctuate the skyline in a delightful manner. 

1i u typical of Chinese lift dial all of its temples, whether Buddhist, 
Taoist, or Confuebn, have essentially similar plans, in fmut is a ^spuit 
wall,"* a solid wall do&ing the tud$» designed, the legend goeSp to keep evU 
spirits out of the temple, because evil spirits con oidy travel in a straight 
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tine. Sometimes a tnonumeiii^l gaieu'ay or ^jVoo covers the entrance way. 
Beyond b the gate proper, usually a halt, and through this the Irrsi court 
b entered. This court contititis, on either side, a little cower—one for the 
great temple bell and the other for the temple timm. The sides of the court 
are dosed by minor chapels and residences fur priests or monks, I^rcctly 
ahead rises the first prayer haL, on its marble-railed masonry terrace. One 
enters the hall through 3 series of wide grilled wooden doors, and 6nd! facing 
him a long altar covered with altar furniture—candles, incense burners, 
offering vases, and so on—leading up to the dimaii, which in the Confucius 
temples is a simple tablet coutainiog the Confucius name, in the other 
temples a group of three suitucs. The roof high ohuve one b paneled with 
small square panels of wood, often polychromcd and gilded. If the temple 
lus more than one court, each ts in a sense a repetition with variations of 
die first, except that there is usualEy only unc dmm tower and one bell 
tower for dw whole temple. If the temple belongs to a monastery, court 
after oomt may be required to house the dcirmitories, the eating halls, and 
tile schoolrooms of the monks, but in all the same basic ftirmaliry of daign 
contnils. 

The imdcrlying quabty of the Chinese house is its inward-turning nature. 
Like the Roman house, the larger Cliinese bouses, both north and south, are 
always built around one or more courts^ and die view down upon a Chi¬ 
nese city from a hiJ] is strikingly like looking down upon a model of 
Pompeii, The result is that streets of Chinese towns or villages are often 
mere passages between lung unbroken walls, wiih here and there a Invely 
poly chromed entrance dtxjr. The visitor walking through the city may be 
delighted with the life of the Qiinese shops or with the gorgeous signs in 
blue and green, and red and gold, which hang over (he street; but of the 
real pleasantness, the real wedih even, of tJie town lie will get no imprts- 
aon- For that he must climb a pagoda nr a near-by hill, from which a 
glimpse of richly decorated courtyard and the green of tush gardens mates 
the town seem quite another thing ffom what it appeared in its own streeis. 

The Influence of Chinese architecture spread widely, far wuih to meet 
and mingle with the Indian work of Indontsia, north and east into Korea 
and fapan. Japanese arehiiecture is cssenually the result of the assimilatinn 
of Chinese influence by a cuIlutc which had already produced its own char¬ 
acteristic archilociural forms, and the history of its development Is often a 
history of the changing values given to either the ooe ekment nr the trther 
at different times, In gcnml, the native Japanese influences continued 10 
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dominptc iht flomestic sirchicccturc field «iiid the buiidiEig at Shinto shrines 
The Buddhist temples, on the cooertuy^ were more likely to develop siQl 
further the Chinese preccdcnt$v 

Landscape und cUmate undoubtedly a^ccted this blend cnoriiK»usly. Japan 
is a land of sterf? slopesp of moimiaias^ of rapidly changing^ terrain, of pic- 
turesque views, !o which the natives have ahvays been extraordinarily sen- 
sirivc. The sea is almost always present or near by. and lakes and rivers 
and waterfalls have always had a tretnendaus charm for the Japanese. Al¬ 
most necessarily, therefore, the strict formalities of Chinese design were 
hardly suitable to the Japnese countryside* A sense of the picturesque^ of 
the free bataeicc of dissimilar things, of the dramatic relationship of building 
to irer, iq slopc^ to water, became a basic feiUurc in almost all Japanese 
design. Although here and there there are temples with the symmetrical 
general pLms die Chinese loved^ and ah hough almost Everywhere Lhere seems 
to be an attempt to get at least one of the main halb on a controlling axis 
of approach^ usually die Isdance acrcsss this axis be rnuymmeiricaU and 
again and again trees, groups of itciic bnicrni, and little shrines will be 
used lu make b^utiftil pirtmesque compositions in which the distaitt 
landscape often plays an importaut if noi a conirdlling pan. That is why 
Japanese architecture generally photographs better [ban the areWlecture of 
the Chinese, although m many svays ihe Chinese compositions may be 
sounder and pcrhups in the long mu, after ttuny visits, at least as ^s- 
facTory, 

Like fhc Chinc^t the Japanese were fundamentally builders tn wood, but 
ihey used w^ood with an cutiicly diUerent feeling, seeking every^where in 
bring oui its natural characteristics of grain and color, loving plain, un- 
decora ted, vdvety-smooth surfaces and a simple recta nguLic fra nic work of 
delicate mc^rhen. Thatched roofs were originally universali and still give 
color and character to many Japanese village!, as they do to die Shinto 
temples. Everywhere k seems that Ughine&s and dehcacy arc sought^ whereas 
ill China it is solidity and dignity* 

The fopanese hou»c U ilitui the most typical product ton of Japanese design. 
Its sliding paper screen partitions, its shding wixiden outer shutters, its 
immaculate mattings, and its clear simple vvocid panels are eloquent of a 
acutely sci^tive lo the values inherent in the materiaU woodt and 
loving a tife fastidiously and elegantly luiprelentiou!. Chamcteristic, t0O| b 
the fret way in which these houses are pbnned, with space added to s^pace 
as rhe site and the si^ denundp each space arranged for m use and its view 
of garden or sumoundijig country. Equally typical h the careful seniibfe 
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planning of the house eonvenicocc}. Of fooms b the Western sense there 
is Jtardly a trace in the characteristic Japanese housct Un the system of sliding 
panicions allows the whole to lie iJtrown open into one airy unit at will. 

With the development of the lea cciettiony in Japan, under the influence 
of the Zen sect, ascetic Buddhism had an irotmitoni mlc in the cvnluiion of 
Japanese house ideals; and the usual tea ceremony space, with its raised 
platform for flowers, its little cabinets and shelves, and its erne naturalistic, 
unirunmcd, unsquared irce-trilnk post to bring into the interior the sense 
of outdoors, forms a lovely dimax for the house. 

in all of this traditionally Japanese work there is no sign of the curved 
roof of China; that is reserved for temples, for places, and occasionally for 
the details of castles. The curved roof came in svith Buddhist influence in 
the seventh century, and at first, as was natural, the early Buddhist temples 
svere as prfect reproductions of Chinese models as the Chinese monks who 
had brought Buddhism with them could contrive. Later, however, as the 
style developed in Japan, changes became inevitable. In accordance with 
the Japnese devotion to picturesque and informal composition, planes arc 
broken up and varied. Instead of the elaborate Chinese pitiloo with its com* 
plicated brackets and cornices, one has the simple Japnese tori, with its 
two simple posts and crossbeams. Roots also change, generally becoming 
slightly flatter, with caves moie devekiped; and. because the Japnese love 
wood surfaces, much of the elaborate polychromy of Chinese architecture 
gives way to plain uncolorctl wood, here and there heightened with a touch 
of gold or of color. The marble balustrades of Chinese terraces yield U> 
WQ^en railings with brass-topped posts, and occasionally thatched roo6 
replace those of tile. 

1 jtCT filll, there began to creep into Japanese architcclute a new drive 
toward lavish and almim eccentric complexity. Greater and greater amounts 
of carving were scattered profusely over the buildings. Roofs took more 
and mme complicated shapes; often dormerlike gables projected rather 
arbitrarily over the entrance in a long roof, and sometimes these were re¬ 
duplicated one over the other. Ridgcltss roofs of soft curves came into use; 
until a dimax was reached in the period of the Tokugawa Shoguns in the 
seventeenth century, when there occurred a marvelous cxploaifm of luxurious 
richness well illustrated in the much photographed gateways and halls of 
Nikico, and shown too in the reduplicated roofs and dortiwrs of the white 
towers of the feudal castles. It is this latest and most lavish development of 
the Buddhist temple style whidi has frequently won the foreigner’s un¬ 
thinking interest; its elaborate naturalistic ornament, its white paint and 
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gold, ,ind its fantastic roof shapes have all given it a perhaps unnaeritcii 
acclaim. 

For the real contributions of Japanese architecture, for a truer understand¬ 
ing of the aesthetic ideals of Japanese building, it is better to tom bach to 
the earlier temple tvork of Nara or Kyoto, and still more to the beauty 
of the traditional Japanese house and the exquisite If artificial subtleties of 
the Japanese garden; for it is in these (hat one may best see the amazing 
scnsiuveiicss of the Japanese artists and craftsmen in their use of qamral 
materials and the astonishing felicity with which they adjust their buildings 
to natural surmimdings. To sh, shoeless and cjoss-lcgged, on a Japanese rttiit 
in serene and lovely house interiors, looking out through half-opened 
sliding screens into the water and green of the house garden; to stand in a 
temple oiiirt and see the exquisite harmony between spreading roof and the 
spreading branches of the ancient pines beside one; to look out over the 
inland sea with its steep. pitlMlad. rocky Islands, past the great tori stand¬ 
ing with its feet in the waiei^^hcse arc experiences which only the JspS" 
ncse could create; these ate ihdr great omiiibutions to arduiectuie. 
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Chapter 21 


THE BAROQUE SPIRIT 


ALL through the seventeenth ccJitury the Renaissance world ™ fciUing 
into ruins, m a new life came to bloom in its place. Discovery after discovery 
of new and strange lands in America and in the East, undreamed-of wealth 
flowijig into the coffers of Europe, advcniuraut traders atwl conquerors 
opening up new territories to European penetration—all these created cc&- 
oonuc stresses and strains, national rivalrici, which grew into national wars. 
Even more powerful in the disintegraiion of the old and tltc croidon of the 
new was the Ir m l lesoU of an essentially Renaissance mowemcni, the trend 
toward fro inquiry, with its natural result, the theory of the supremacy of 
the individual mind and the individual conscience. Inevitably these led to 
diffctenccs in philosophies and religions, to savage questioning of old and 
accepted creeds, to the destruction of old loyaUiei, and to a coOicqtffinl, 

almost universal, feeling of instability. 

The Reformation was hut one resuli of this movement which disturbed 
a cultuml cquiUbriian that liad been buHi up for centurio- Faced with new 
questions difikult lo answer, deprived of old Kcurities, men’s miiuU became 
fanaiial, human energy turned niiturally lo violence. AU over Europe the 
middle of the seventeenth century was a period of war, of what seems some¬ 
time* almost senselesa dcsmictioQ and mass murder. At the bads of most 
of these wars^-thc Tliiiiy Years* War, live Revolution in England, the 
Huguenot wars of Franec-ws the great rellgiaus ferment of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the Counter-Rcformatbo, the Protestant aod the Ouhohet but m 
every case these wars, erucred into perhaps in a spirit of misguided hut 
sincere religious fervor, scon degenerated into struggles for dominion on the 
part of greedy and powtr-drunlc Icaxkts- Religious and social difiercocta 
became mere pretests for cruel struggles for military control. 

The powers thus built up by long years of military conquest were, per¬ 
force, powers of a different kind from those which had grown up in the 
slow and gradual transformation of the feudal system during the Renais- 
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5 an£c. Founded on mUiTury they wttc esscniinlly military dictator- 

shii.«; crtaicd frcqucnily by personal greed cr personal brillkncc, they 
were of necessity personal and individuaL The divine right pf kiags^ in its 
modern seme, was a natural product of that period, for the king mis the 
leader atid the creator of the army, and die army had created the country 
over which he rtiledp and was its only guarantee of survival. Such a monarchy 
as that of France under Louis XIV would have been untiuntable a century 
before* Behind it by a new kind n£ aony^ designed for the first time with 
some logical rebtiomhip to die use of gunpowder, dispensing tor the first 
time with all the older panoply of chivahy; and llte French monarchy was 
the model which alinosi every power in Europe, large and small, with the 
possible exception of England and the Low CounLrics, was striving to 
follow. 

Into the hands pf these military mlm came, aaturally, the greatest share 
of the neW’^found wealth which new trade and the discovery of new worlds 
were bringings A VcrsailJet would have been impossible without this new 
centralization. In such a large country as France it was perhaps understand- 
able enough; what is extraordinary is the enormous number of little palaces 
like Versailles—smaller perhaps^ but as luxuriuus^ fundamentally as ex- 
travagant^ and in rebiiop to the impressiveiucss of their buildings and the 
size of tlic couritries over which they presided jure as gargantuan. 

The new Baroque world was thus a profoundly fliUcireni orie from the 
Renaissance world that had preceded itt and architecture could not but reveal 
the diffcTcncc, The new world was a world of paradoxesp of ccnlralited 
national or ducal povver, and of International chaos; o£ cxtraordiriiiry and 
vaunting wealth on the prt uf kings and dukes^ and a cenam number of 
fortunate merchants; and of inerrasiug t^verty* squalor* and misery for 
millions of peasaniSi whose taxes supponed tlic armies and the leaders who 
overtaxed and oppressed them- It was a period of tremendous public 
pm Yemenis enmhioed with incredible public impoverishment; for the army 
is 3 }calpu5 god, and military power is an Insaibblc maw into which m 
putiT the rkhes and the energy of a people- 
NevcrtheltiSp the Bafotjue period had iu redeeming stdea* If Louis XIV 
said* cVj; mof' (“1 am the Stater'), h naturaUy follow'^J also thai 

the reverse was true—that, if the state was the bmg, the king became also 
in a new sense the representntive of the entire nation—and no nun in his 
lenses could faU to realize the prodigiouLs respcmiibility i>[ such a position. 
Rulers were forced by their new status to think in terms of rbeir peoples 
welfare tn ^ ditlercnt and more profound way tfoin had frequently been 
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the case earlier- it is m accidem that the Baroque cm was the first great 
period since the Fall of Rome when ciKy pUiming and even nation^il pbn- 
ning on a grand scale became an esscniLil pan o£ the architectural picture, 
when kings nrR only built paUecs bat bid out great streeis and squares, 
built bridges and roads and harbor works. 

Emotionally^ too, there were compensations. The intellectual questioning 
and the cmoiianal anguish which in many eases accompanied the struggles 
surrounding the Reformation gave a new kind of value to livings a new 
hind of iniensiiy lo little things in lift The world was full of violent con¬ 
trasts! die Very paradoxes of its condidoio emphasized^ even if they did oot 
cieaic, a universal &eDse of the dnitnauc, the tragic; personal salvation be¬ 
came of huge importance* somewhat resembling the importance it had held 
in the Romanesque period; and the striving architecture of Baroque churches 
—liie hmkeq lirtes and twisted contours, the dramatic contrasts of dark 
and ]ight"’”bccatnc in a way an exlemalutaliori of this sense of the drama 
of salvation* 

The stage also played its prt, for the stage is dramatic necosarily, and 
the whole cheatricii] atmosphere of the new Lime is expressed and aided by 
the great increase in the importmce of the siagie+ the development of opera, 
and. following SLdeespeare, the new dignity aod popitlariiy of dramatic 
tragedy. The scvcittcenth'century world may have been a world full o( 
"battle and murder ami sudden death," -d iTwvcrty and exploitation and 
misery, but it was also a world of vivid cxeitemcnt and dyfiatitic living. 
Anti it was a world, too^ of constantly broadenuig hurizoas physically and 
mentally, A world seiwc for the first time began to appear; the amazing 
variety of this catilMts countries, its oceans, and its peoples—was becoming 
known. Tcicscopes were gradiialty piercing the enJgmiis of the ^kles« giving 
a new visinii of the greatricss of the cosmos. The Eoundatioiis of modem 
sdence were being bid. Never perhaps since Greek days had there been a 
period when human curiosity along so many lines was alike so aroujjed^ so 
srtmubtwh and so satished. Life became an imclleciual as well as an crao- 
rionai adventure* 

Renaissance architecture* especially in Italy, had leached, about the mid¬ 
dle tif the siittcimth century, a point nf such perfccuon, such refinunentj 
such delicate study of deiad, and such n generally high standard o£ con¬ 
ventional taste that, widtoui new and revalui ionary ideas, the only advance 
could be along the dangerous road uf furilier rcfincmcni, aiid progress 
showed danger of bcconung merely a rtpasdng again and again of old bud- 
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nurks. Stcriltzqtian and borctkm could b< the only results of such a process. 
The experiments of ihc Mnnnerist architects were the answer to diis ditngcr^ 
and Mtehebngeb especially was seardung always for new, ^nvidj inventive, 
revolutionary ways of doing things^ Without doubt, according to the can¬ 
nons of Rcnajssancc taste, some of his experiments were outlafidisb-r His 
strange and erratic wall-paneling motlts, his repetitjon of niche on niche, 
his broken pcdlmenis and heavy cornices, compared to the details uf 
such of his cx^ntempotaries as Pcruzzi, were crude if you will. In the vesti¬ 
bule of ihc Laurentian Library in Florence, be even went to the exiem of 
setting engaged columns back into messes sunk into the wail, so that the 
wall face and outside edge of the columns arc approximately In line—a 
kind o£ almost arrogant flouting of all die conventional Ideals of what 
columns were and shnuid do^-^nd in the Potm Pla at Rome he piled mcktif 
on motif in a way that was vivid but almost uncouth^ Michelangelo obvi¬ 
ously realized the danger of the Renaissance of his time, the danger of 
standardized^ uricreaiive good tasncn He evidenily redized iliat within the 
Renaissance itself Liy the seeds of Us own decay, through the pitfalls of 
floridity on the one hand and of hsdess gpod manners on the othef. He 
had little palicncc with either, and rich as most of his work is tt is never 
florid, in hb greatest work, like the magnificence of his conccptinn fbr Si. 
Peter's and his designs for the completion of the pakccs on die CapiioliM 
Hill, all his creativcncss appears and a few of his eisiravagances. 

The Capitolinc Hdl work is especially significant of the new spirit, the 
spirit of the Ei^nx^uc. It is csscnUiilly a sculptural com[x 3 sltion—no longer a 
mere combi nation of flat fafades^ hut 3 creation in three dlmeurions, with 
all of the spiicc qualideii of the open square, the loggias of die buildings^ 
the great flights leading up im either side to higher praks, and the bug 
axial ramp approach essential pam of the design. The placing of statues; 
the handling of balustrades: the contrast in style between the front <jf the 
senatorial pakce, which meets one at the end of tHc axis, and the two palaces 
at the sitkj tljc chaiige of kveU; the fact that the entrances of the side 
palaces are on the ground fltwr, whereas that of the senarorLd palace is one 
story up, at tlte head of 3 monumental flight of steps and a fountain—all 
these arc most cunningly ccnnrivcd in relating to the changing perspeetivH 
of the individual coming^ up the ramp and into the square. It is a composi¬ 
tion of great fldmcss, continually changing as the spectator moves around( 
and it b tills quality of design with regard to motkm in s^iocc—tn which 
space and inovcnKitt become, as it were, two control ling inters in ihe 
design—that sen the ptazza apart from any earlier composition of the 
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Rcaalaiaajcc, It Is that which imalics many p«iple call Michetapgcb the 
(iithcr of the Barotjue; for, space and moveiDent in increasing proportiorii 
dynamics and drafiM) these are the gfcal qualities of B 3 ioi|iie life. 

In Baroque buildings the time element, hecumes a basic [ort of the design^ 
as it had been to a less cstient during the Roman Empire. The architects 
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inicrest was no longer in the single mom of the one fa^^de, or 1 single 
enclosed courtt it was rather in the relutions hetween b^de and cnitn and 
rotim, in the building up of artistic experiences in time as ojic approaches 
a building, cnicfi it, goes through iu great open spaces. At its best it thereby 
achieves a kind of symphonic quality, building always by means of care¬ 
fully calculated corves, by strung contrasts of light and dark, of big and 
little, of ample and com pi! rated, a glow, an etnotjon, which finally reaches 
some definite dimae. Thai is why Baroque buildings more than any others 
suffer in photographs, for the photograph is staik and the building is de¬ 
signed with all its parts SO interrelated that the static unit often t«tns com- 
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plkntcd) bizarre, or mcramuglcj^ when taken away froni its proper context 
in n dan [inning singJe artistic experience. 

Aeojjnpanyjjig this feeling fnr motion rum iu inevitable concontitant 
drama. The Baroefue church became an expression o-f ihe great drama of 
indisudual salvation through the church; the center of rhe mystery through 
wliidt salvation was to he achieved, the altar, was surrounded with a Wish 
frame of gold and rich color, of swinging lines, of colorful marbles, fust 
as the symbolic drama of the mass was surrounded at the same lim ii! vvitli 
the gorgeous splendor of new and complex religious music. The two go 
together—the mtisic and the archilectmc. The great gold-rayed glorbs, full 
of winged cherubs and flying angels, the broken pediments on ttvUted 
columns, the tense and vivid cmotiDnal sculpture—all of these are typim] uE 
this new BartK|ue sense of individual drama. 

Ajtd wtial is true rif the church is true also of secular buildings, even of 
the design td whole cities. The drama of the court, of court ceremonjaU, of 
flashing costume and stilled, codified gesture; the drama of military guards 
in brilliant unifonm lining a straight avenue, while prancing horses drag a 
gilded coach up the wide esplanade to the castle—these arc essentially 
Baroque conceptions, part and parcel of the whole Baroiiue feeling for lifc- 
Withiii the house or the paUcc, the same search foi dramatic effects con¬ 
trols the design. The new emphasis on moiion led inevitably to a new 
study of the relations between rooms m buildings. The anteroom. of 

being a mere vestibule, becomes a prologue; the stair a grand setting for a 
royal progress, with wide flights and broad landings all set In a hall of 
enortnous size and richness. In ihc details of the working out of these units 
the Baroque archiieas expended the best of their brilliant invenUon Rooms 
and vcsUbdci that are dark or dim contrast with spaces where the light 
is a bl:tzc from Luge windows, the C4dd gray of cut stone or the sharp white 
of luipaintcd plaster conirasts with the warm richness of carved wood or 
the radiance of gtdd in the rooms W’hidi follow. So square rooms □Icernaic 
with round, vaulted rooms lead into higher chambers with flat cdlings 
richly painted: evciywhere this search for dramatic intcresr seenu the first 
aim in the designer’s mind. 

[n order ro cAtain this contrast, ibis dynamic sense of morion, this 
emntinna] drama, the simple forms of the classic orders and the unchanged 
cbssic forms were manifestly insufBdcnt, It seems ahnoai 3 general law 
■hat styles of quiet restraint and unified simplicity develop later into styles 
of complexity, experimcntaiitm, nnd contrast. So it was in die 
Roman world, where a son of Baroque conception both of space and of 
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(JctJil ctJiiEroIs mtidi of the work after the cinae of Tjr:ijpji. So it in the 
Gothic period^ wheo the fifteenth and siKtctntfi cemuriei aw ariic the 
intricury of the Flamboyant itylM. So also tt was in Italy in the latter haJf 
of the sixteenth century^ whcPi litde by littiep the rcsiraiat of ibe archi lecture 
of the Sangalii and of Pcnizzi gave ivay to tlic new cxpcrirDentiJism of 
Mtchdangclo and his followers. This first breaking aivay from the strict 
categories of classic form ti-as shown in Mannerist architccuiret as has already 
been mentioned. It gave rise To many important buildings and numy fresh 
details, different alike from the Renaissance which preceded and the BarcK^ue 
wluch fallowed. Hisiorically^ liowcve:, Mannerism i* mosi significant as the 
first step cm the way to the devebped Baroqne, the first eiforr to inject into 
the simple straight lines and round arches of the High Renaissance a new 
feeling of flexibility and cmotiDnal power* 

liaroque detail thus became a matto' of the increasingly free modifica¬ 
tion of forms originally classic, to make them senririve to every possible 
nuance of emotional expression. Pediments were broken and their sides 
curved and scrnllcd, separoicd by cartoixhcsi or urru; columns wTre twisted, 
moldings duplicated and reduplicated to give sharp emphasis, and broken 
suddenly out and in where a complexity of shadow was desired. Then 
decorative sculptute of all kinds ainc more and more into itw; figures 
filled the spandrels of arches or the fields of pediments. Leaves and scrolls, 
mcrcaaingly free from the original acanchus inspirailont were sometimes 
poured around the architectural forms. Curved lines more and more look 
the pbee of straight lines—lines cun’ed both vertically and horizontally, 
inside, the old simple painted planes begun to yield to an ever-increasing 
richnew. Paneling^ pibsters, engaged columns, projecting ct»rniccs, com- 
plicaicd ceilings became common; and the facility ivitb which such forms 
could be modeled in stureo and plaster gave stuccowork a new imponancc 
in interior design. 

Later stilk entirely new ardiiifictural forms, bearing little relatiop to the 
^mcient classic details bui still distantly under their itiflucncc:, begau tp take 
die place of the old orders. The form replaced pibsters and columns, 
even when the iirdtns wm used ilicy were of<eii made to taper down- 
More and more^ especially jn inierior work, an aimosphert almost us 
of some extraordinary extemi^kjrtineous creation was sought, imtjead of the 
careful rcstraini of the Renaissance; forms were sufeened^ and the interest 
W'as fioT on the form itself but on the lighi and shade which it produced^ so 
ttuii some of the richest Baroque work—like that of late scvcuicendKciitury 
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Spain—looks almusi more like jt tltawbij; in dianoal or soft pend I lhan an 
menial tmicml ofajeoT. 

With ihii empkasis, an]f fn^tljug for the expression of strucitira] materials 
became entirely secondary to the eilcct which was desired. The Baroque 
designer, therefore, Itad no hesttation whaisocver in using plaster or stone 
intexchangcjbly at will; in carving stone, if that happened u> be his material, 
he proceeded so bs'ishly and with so little rq^ard for strength that the stone 
became soft in appearance, eir, on the 01 her hand, he modeted his stucco into 
severely architectural forms which imitated and symbofized structure with¬ 
out becoming stnjciurd. Tlic whole atmosphere was a little bit that of the 
stage; the typical targe Baroque building w-as a stage setting for a drama. 

Against the tmhridled imagination, the loss of the restraint of the old 
liutc, there were, naturally enough, rruny protests, T!ie most famous rebels 
were Vigooln aiid Palladio, who in the second half of the sixteenth century 
sought in vain to cliange ilte course uf inevitable development and to 
preserve in their work the dignified greamess which they deemed to be the 
essence of the classic. In this effort, Vignob published a work, on the orders, 
attempting to crjdify aud regubrize; and Palladio protluosd Iti* four book? 
on ttrchiicciurcT modeled on the work of Vitruvius ajtd taking every oppor- 
ttmity to tkpreaie and condemn tlic broken pediments, the restless lines, 
the overloaded ornament used by many of his eontempetmies. But with 
ihcir death in 151^0, for bmh died the same year, iJir last prulesi against the 
coming of the fiaroque seems to have passed, .md the seveuicenih century 
became the Baroque century par exceiUnce. The new freedom ijf details, 
witli tlie aim of greater variety and greater drama, was Miiiversal. 

Tlie first of ilie great Ba«x|LB churches was the church uf the Gesu, in 
Rum<^ built between 1563 and 1584, from designs of Vignola and Giacomo 
della Poria, To Vignob is due iis great scale, ll« general dignity of [tj 
facade, the 1 feme nJoin simplleiiy with w-hich its nave leads to the great 
dnme. Nevertheless it is a Harotque church, and as completed by his follower 
della Porta ail of the dynamic possibilities of the scheme are emphasized. 
Later churcha took this formula of a nave flanked by arched or domed 
chapels, leading into a Crossing crowned by the largest possible dome on a 
drum, and behind that a ebuir and domed apse, and on this rang all the 
possible ehonges of which the BaiTX]ue imaginaticin wus capable. The lines 
of the nave might be waved, ihc barrel vault interrupted with interesting 
penetrations to lecejvc clerestory windows, and every available free space 
filled with sculpture in violent action. Sometimes the dome was exaggerated 
to a point where the nave almost disappeared, and always the climax of the 
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tfliiin idiaf and the lesser climaxes ftf siJe-aLsJe nkars became increasingJy 
rich in color and shape. 

Evcniuiilly it was the decorative effect which alone controlled; the entire 
sinjcturc and composatioii became enliTely secondary, until such an absurdity 
resulted aa the vault of the Koman church of San Igoaiio^ over which svas 
painted an elaborate composition in the most carefully caloilaled vcitical 
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perspectivcp so designed as to ehminate the visual effca of the vault shapes 
entirely^ and in their place attempt to give the effect of open iky above 
elaborate colonnades^ filled with clouds and flying figures. In this same search 
for producing an unreal effect, the plaster would sometimes be swept out 
over im^Kirtani struclural moldtngat and palmed as though the mund poifti- 
ing itself—of clouds and figures—were an actuality which hid the huitdlng. 
The result is often disturbing to the last degree^ one of those artistic ciiriosiH 


tiw in which the aim to astound had ovcmnne the abdity to create. 

Especially iniercsting are the fapdes erf these Baroque daurches. The 
bask shape of pave and side aisle is difficult to ireac with classic fonrn. 
The Early Christians had been ccinicm with siiople brick walls frankly 
expre&iiug the building behindi and adding to them on entcanci: portkci ut 
a rich porch. The Renaissance atdrftccts bad usually used two oidcts—one 
below DO higher than the side aisles^ and one above across the from of the 
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DP VC. To fill fhe awkward space in bee ween the tivoj they had made a]! kitids 
of wperiments—-half-pcdimeiHs in from of the sidc-aiilr foo&, or greai 
ungainly strolls, [t remained fur the BiinDquc Dtchitects, with their skid in 
free plastic composition, to take this stmpb forimJa and make it an oppor- 
lunity for almost tmlimitcd variety. DecoraUvely these Baroque fii{adcs are 
a great advance over the earlier ones, with more cohcreticCj more unityj and 
naturally more dranuik effect. Often they are mere screenst almost like n 
free decorative monurncnf+ with Utile relation to the building behind, 
Excdicnt examples are: Santa Susanna^ designed by Garb Maderno in 
i(foy^ Sant' Andrea ddb Valle, with a magnificently Baroque ta^de* by 
Carlo Rainaldi, 1665J and Santa Maria ddla Pace, with an exquisite curved 
(sortEco and an extraordinary nrrangement of rcdii|ilicaied columns above, 
by Pietro da Conona in 1657, which is unc of the most sticcc^ful of all the 
Baroque attempts to bring die third dimciuioii—depth—into facade design. 

Just as the Bitroque church was based on a general sciictni: developed dur¬ 
ing the High Kenaidiajice, w wax the Baroque palace^ As In the Renais¬ 
sance palace, its facade was often 3 mere vast w all punctuated with regu¬ 
larly spaced openings, its caun a square or retcangle surrounded by arcades, 
its great rooms on an upper floor. Over this scheme Barotjuc tuicy pLiycd. 
Moldings around window's s%ere complicated at wilk windows became 
larger^ and arched and curved-top windmvs of various types made their 
appearance. Doorways were surrounded with an cq^losinn nf Baroque 
□mament, and the relief of the detail was artfully cuntrived to give that 
dramatic conimst which w'as so necessary an aesthetic clcmcnr. In the court, 
arcades supponed directly oq columns were frequently found, and columns 
w^e often coupled to give variety of rhythm. Balustrades of aU kinds came 
into greater and greater uie. But the mest profound changes were in ihc 
intcricjr, for here the Baroque desire for progressively related spaces led to an 
entirely new kind of study of interior rooms. There is mure directness as 
well as more complcadty; and. since the ideal was the dose anistic relation¬ 
ship of all the rtiOms^ naturally a more studied, 3 tighter* a more com¬ 
pletely compotsed interior plan resulted^ 

Of particular interest b the treatment of stairs, which were so frequently 
a dominant dement— stiirs curved and straight, stairs in one ffight or several 
flights, hut always stairs given an imporrance both In placing and design 
which was prcvbusly unknown. Often, it would seem, hillside were 
preferred because of the opp<inimity they offered for gorgfxm interior 
The Barberini Paboe, for instance, In Rome, in which three of the 
greatest Baroque archiiccis—Maderno, Bortomini* and Bernim—all had a 
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hoDct, has a ^uptrb sequence from the ro-^ssed entrances thmugh a senes of 
arcaded vesdbulcs> up a complicaEcd monurocaEal sraitcasC:, to the upper 
Jevd of the garden Iwhind, This love of stairs and of hillside sites is espe¬ 
cially shown in the pabces of Genoa, where palace after paboe, as in the 
(antous Univcrsityi owes the greatest part of its effect to the magnlHcent 
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Stairs beiweca the lowcrdcvcl entrance at the street, the interior court on a 
higher levd, perhaps a garden behind on a higher Icvd siilL 
To this desire for important sequential architectural effect, evcrythitig dsc 
in palace design was secondary. There was m yet little study of real fimi:* 
tional rebtiotahipSp little attempt to solve the problems of ease of setYice* 
Privacy did not exist; it seems hardly to have been desired, and almc^st 
always rooms were entered through other foonu. The average living spaces 
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were *Icsiffncd in suites^Iwavi nn anteroom, then a bedchamW tnon: 
moaumentd than cpnifortahlc, then perhapt a retiring room or abinet, us«l 
alike ai stndio, a$ infonmai bedroom, and jfCtiCTalljf as a retreat from the 
crowd. Kitchens were relegated to the grotmd floor, with the itablea, and a 
mulntudc of servants was dejicnded upon to make these vast piles function. 
Given the governmental ideals of the Barocjne age, and its architectural 
aspirations, it was only naitiial that city planning began to have a new 
valucL The city itself was an opponuoiiy for grandiose dramatic design 
which no individual building could ever offer. Moreover, the ruling lord, 
king, or cniuit, at himself the embodiment of the state, had a new respon¬ 
sibility toward his own citizens, and again and again the better and more 
creative nilers espended as much time and thought and money on the 
l^iidfying and systematizing of their citits--on road building, on the crea¬ 
tion of plazas and markeis and great avenues, on bridges and dams and 
mnals-as they did on their own palaces. Military requirements and the 
growiiig substitution of wheeled vehicles for horseback, at least for the 
weJihy, all forced n new consideration of what a city demanded and what 
a dty should be. 

The Renaissance cities had in many cases merely been enlarged medieval 
towns; where the original medieval town had had an adequate plan, the 
Renaissance dty was adequate, as for instanre to the case of Florence’; on 
ihc other hand, where the growth ItaJ been ton sudden or the cndieval 
center illdcsigncd and congested, as in the case of both Paris and London 
the Retlaiswnce dlies were even more iU^signed and congested because’ 
i>f thw mpid growth. Rome itself remained a talher formless fflogfomeration 
of old and new, anaent rum and modern palace, with a few large itrcelt 
which had more or lest happened by accident. In every case, one of the 
peat tasks which faced seventeenth-ceotury Europe wa* the necessity of 
bringing order out of this urban chaos. The mere growth of commerce and 
tra . the mere tnenare in populttiun. made necessary a kind of town which 
was a new thing. Thus the arrisiic ambition of the archiiccu, ihe new posi- 
nun of the despots, and the needs of the towns iheit«!v« combined to 
force Baroque desjgoers to a coticIu.don that tlw dty itself could be made a 
work of art, arrived at by means of conscious planning, to the combined 
end of greater convenience and greater beaut v. 

This svas of course a conreption that had been 3 aimmonplare in Hdllen- 
uttc and Roi^ times; y« tc seems to have broken upon the revctiiKnib- 
erntury world like a new and revolutionary discovery. All over Europe 
towns were opened up, squares bdit, avenues cut through, The Piazza dd 
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Popolo^ desigticd probably by Carlo Rainaldip date* from jibaut the mkldi^ 
of the century^ the of St» Peter’s was regularized and surrouiidcd by 

its magnifieeni: polonjiade by Beraiui in the i66a*s; and die great seeps of the 
Piazza di Spagna were biii!t about forty years later to form a necessary 
connection between two sepaniied parts of Rome—a coiineetion as nug- 
uiftcent as it was necessiry. So, in Park, Henry IV hnilt the Pont Ncufj 
ibc Place Dauphine, and the great Place Roy ale, now the Place dcs Vosges; 
and after him+ in the latter half of the century, Lotbi XIV built ihe Place 
Vendfime, ibc Place des Vicioires, smitcd the great circuit ol boulevards to 
replace the earlier fortifications^ and established the beginnings of the 
Champs Elysccs. Thus the city-plaimmg spread out from Italy 

north and and each ltx:aJ ruler tried to ouido his neighbor not only 
in the magruSocnec of his palace but also in the beauty jind regularity of 
hjs capital 

At times this effort at town prationt nr town, regularization, was not 
altogether a blessing. It could he too drastic,, too anificnal, with too little 
regard for the practical needs of ihe present. The dme had come obviously 
when the imposition tif definite form on the rapidly growing mban centers 
of Europe was necessary; but in the process frequently unconscious and 
Useful forTn> which had grown naturally, was destmyed and the whole 
balance between town and councryj between formality and ioforinalityi was 
upset. The great avenues and squares of the Baroque town tmi only pm- 
duced open areas and necessary military and traffic thoroughfares^ but some^ 
times they were out without their share in producing slums hidden behind 
them as wHl Sometimes ihc improvcmcnls ihemsclvcs increased the popu¬ 
lation. The movcmciit from the oountry to ihe cUics, which had been a 
trickle, began to be a flood. In the capitals were centered the great oppor¬ 
tunities for gain^ for acquiring culitm:, for pleasure. They formed a magnet 
too Rtroug to resist p For these people who wietc ihtis thronging to the dhesj 
the Baroque anchitects seem to have had little regard—even less than ihe 
aichitccis of the Renaissance w!io had preceded, as the book of Scrlio on 
homes iho%vs, with its designs for carefully pbnned sinall dwellings as VptJI 
as for palaces* 

Even artistically, this imposition of form could go too far* In the hands 
of great designers it could produce much of Eicauty^ which mil mokes Paris 
a center of pilgrimage. The new squares and avenues of Rome seem to have 
been an umniKcd blessing; and the ^me kind of skill thougli in a. dijffcrtat 
czpresaon, created the exquisite rcbied open spaces of Nancy and Gopen- 
hagea Nevertheless, the radiating avenues and the trcmoidoua open spaces 
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in from nf the pnbee VersaiUcs are fundamcciuilly inhuman, bleak, out 
of scale; effective on paper as a pbn, hut in reality a dreary waste. The 
climax was perhaps reached in Karlsruhe, svhert a town was placed at a 
casdc gate and so arranged that all of its chief streets were mdiated to a 
nommtin center at the pabcc. AcnxH this fan ran two or three longitudinal 
streets necessary for traflic, and the result was impractiod, strange-shaped 
blocks, as HTcIl as a basic, devouring, and finally depressing monotony. 

In Italy a charjctcrUtic feature of the new tosvn pbnning was the grow^ 
ing importance of fountains and of svater. There was something especially 
congenial to the Baroque love of motion and of power in die disciplined use 
of waicr, trickling from basin to basin, spouting up in vertical jets, forming 
oompUcated arcs ai it rushed out of pipes artificially concealed in sculpture, 
or pouting in a tremendous cataract from the mouth of an aqueduct. Ber¬ 
nini, great as sculpuir and as ardiitcci. created fountain after fountain m 
which archirecfUTc and sculpture and flowing water were combined Into a 
single entity. The Acqua Felice, by Drrmcnico Fontana, rtreu 1585, per* 
liaps the first of the great fountains, where the water pours mu trf a great 
architectural £ront%>Ja;c into an enurmous basin; the Paolo Quinto (“Acqua 
Plaolo ), by Maderno and Foniaqa, in t6ta, was somewhat similar in gen¬ 
eral scheme; and the brgest of the group was the Fountain of Trevi, buLli 
in lyji, prolwbly after a Bernini design, Yet it was the smaller, more 
intimate fouJiLiins wltkh were probably the best, and if Bernini had done 
nothing else except the Fountain of the Triton, or the two magnificent 
imdccorated jets of water falling into supethly simple biisim in tlie Piazza 
of St- Peter’s, his repufatioo would be sure. 

Such an architecture as that which Baroque taste demanded was nccct 
sarily an architecture highly individual. Its products, infinitely varied, are 
tile results of definite, varied personalities. In Italy, the list is extraordinary 
in its length, its variety. In Rome die greatHt were Mademo, da Cortona, 
Borromini, and Bernini, Maderno stands generally for a tighter, more 
classic type of Baroque; da Cortona for the most dramatic contrasts of sim¬ 
ple classic details, with ecccniric and biKarre general oomposition; Borromini, 
whose greatest work was ihe facade of Sant' Agnese on the Piazza Navonas 
was perhaps the moat eccentrically imaginative of all the Roman designers, 
and even in his own day was frcquemly criticized as violating good taste in 
Ills pursuit af iJir new.. 

Of them all, Bernini is undoubtedly the greatest figure. His anguished, 
tense, emotional smlpture is superb in the way its fl.owmg of dynamic line 
is used to express and to heighten its emotional purpose. .Architecturally. 
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hi* mine! was bigr; t}ignc$s> simplicity^ dkclplia^ power were his meihods 
of gaining eileclf w’helhcr in the great bronze h[i]cLichino of St, Peter's, with 
its daring open-scrolled top, m the severe regularity of the Doric colon¬ 
nades which he swung around the oval piajusa in front of the church. It 
IS no wonder that during his tifedme Bernim commanded the rcsjKct and 
lived the life of a prince, and that when Louis XTV called him to France 
to furnish a design for the compkriod of the Louvre palace—a design which 
was never built—bis trip to Paris was told of almost m the lerms of a royal 
progress. 


Chapt^ 5:2 


BAROQUE INTERNATIONAL[SM 


OUTSIDE of Rome, Europe was ripe for the Baroque inBucnoe. Even in 
Italy the nonhera cities hud never become w attached to the High KenoiS' 
sance ns Itnd Rome, nod the sigiu of n growing desire Ear cxperimenLiUsm 
were marc and more apparent in the second hall of (he sixteenih century. 
CalcnzKo AJessi, though in many ways belonging to the Renaissance rather 
than 10 the Baroque world, had sbawn in his Genoese palaces and in the 
Palazzo Marino in Milm a sense of exuLcrotu and creative detiiil, whidb 
indicated that same wish for plastic richness so frequently to be found in 
the work of Michelangelo. Even Ciufio Romano the follower 

and favorite student af Raphael, in the brutally effeuivc decorations of the 
Palazzo del Tc bd shown signs of (he change which was (o comc^ although 
the exterior of the building is comparatively simple i and in I5£jii Ammanati 
had added w'ings and a courtyard to Brunei icschi's Pitd Etlace in which 
he not only rusticated the wliule elevatioti throughout, but abu enframed 
bis windows and doors in disubte frames—architrave, frieze, stid {^Lment 
of the normal type within, and rusticated arches without. All of these were 
not yet in the full ciinent of the Banx|ue. yet they shrswed that the lostc 
of the north of Italy was even tlwn striving for new and experi menial 
h>rois. 

It is not strange, then, to find that the cides of the north welcomed 
Baroque freedom in the follmving century—in Genoa (he rising wealth 
brought by her growing commerce led to tl^ building of palace after palace 
in which the dynamic space planning and (he emphasis on the stairs already 
mentioned reached their highest paints, as for iiistantc in the University, 
by Bartolomeo Bianco, in the ifizo's—nut strange that, to the casi, Venice, 
Genoa's great rival city, despite mUiiary and polilicai setbacks, was develop* 
ing a viral and characteristic Bamquc siyJb of its own. Especially remarkable 
were the great Pearti Palace and ihe domical church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, both designed by Baldassaie Longhena. In these, the simple order 
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Efdtmcnt dcvelapcti earlier in Venice by Lombaudo and San.&ovtiio was 
presfETcd, hut handled wi^h a boldness of projection^ a richnew of archi- 
tmuTai sculpture^ a kind of arrogant hcavine^ of detail that is cloqurtit of 
the flew st^'le In Saala Maria dclb Salute* Lcrnghena v?cni even furtber* 
and no Baroque church k probably more indicative of the Baroque ide^i 
than this. Its two donxs^ one over the nave and one over she chajitcel; the 
chapds which project around Us octagonal plan, each ircarcd as au inde¬ 
pendent unit; the bold height of the dome drum; and the great buttresses 
which render its support possible, treated like enormous scrolls^ each carry¬ 
ing a figure—aU of these combine to give It a variety of sHhuuette^ an inter¬ 
esting dramattc Uiiltyi a power and a ridmess which are perfect expressions 
□f the Baroque spirit. Iciside also, the BarcKjue Jove for dvinging views, for 
the interesting and interiocMng reLniomhip of dilfering is obvious. 

The way m which space opens from space^ and views of the high dome can 
be gained through the side-aisle arches^ the manner in which the ihancch 
the nave* and the sacristy arc relaied—these are ongLtialj unlike anything in 
any other church, and owe ilwir peculiar climax dlccuveness to Baroque 
design and to HarcKiuc taste. 

The culmination o£ the Baroque in Italy cime in the far south and ihe 
far north—in Turin, where die growing importance uf the House of Savoy 
was fiipidjy creating a capital which rivaled and exceeded in its limirious 
life and its wealth the earlier cities of Lombardy or Tuscany, and in. the far 
south, in Sicily, where the seventeenth ccninry brought a new outpouring 
of consiruction in which the Baroque ideas had full swaVt expressed with 
a particularly hnlastic and lively imagination. The arrhitecis of Turin and of 
Sicily bath went further even tkan Bdrmmini in their extraordinary phan- 
tasits on classic themes. This rrHivcincnt reached its height in the buildings 
of Filippo Juvara^ whose work extended into the cightociuh century* The 
Madanma Palace and the church of San Filippo are as far removed from the 
Baroque oi Rome as the Baroque of Rome U fmm the High Renaissance 
work which had preceded it^ for in these Ttirtn buildings one gets not only 
a me of all the standard BarJque dements—the succcs^rinn of varying spaces* 
the elaboration of stairs, the rich contrast of diffcimg tiilcrior detaib—but 
also a new dement, an emphasis on curved loomsp on broken exterior sur- 
ticcj, and especially on Larger and larger window^^ In Gnarfni s Pab^rO 
CdrigtunD the great oval room, projecting as the Plain feature of the facade, 
gives ac once a vkalily to perspeciive Unc&^ a lightnois and playfulness of 
exteriof aspeci^ quite different from such a facade as that of the restrained, 
classically decorated Barberiui Palace. 
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In this work in Turin ilic Baroque style liad reached a level of flexibility 
which was imsurpased. Tlic architiccts who w'orked with it were now 
masters of every irkk of light and shade, of plasiii* variation, of interior 
space composition, and their danger lay in this very mastery; the last clc- 
menrs of structural expression sotnetimes disappeared entirely in the search 
for the new and strange. Form, which must be the basLs of any great archi¬ 
tecture. showed signs of disintegration; the archiuxts, iniinerscd in (he crea- 
tioit nf uitcresiing and hinciful details, of snccesswns o£ varying spaces, 
achieved variety and a fantaslic quality at the expense of unity and funda- 
menta] harmony. Only minds of the greatest imagination could command 
the cnonnoui archttectural resources which the wealth of the day and the 
taste of the time had pul into the architects* hands; and again and again 
work of die late seventeenth century or die beginning of the eighteenth 
sliows a kind of resdess megalomania, a kind of forced drama, that ap¬ 
proaches stridency in rhe obviousness of its effects, a kind of disregard for 
structure and material which has almost become an insult to structure and 
material. It is this work which has brought to the Baroque expression a 
popular condemnation frcqucnily undesen'ctL It is not merely that it is 
“not in good taste," bar good taste changes from decade lo decade, almost 
from year to year, and there is no style that man has ever created which 
is continually and always good or bad; it is something deeper than this 
which troubles us in front of some of ihc Lale Baroque work, especially of 
northern Italy and of Germany—^ii is the fact that the architcci, in gaining 
this anuzingly skillful Intricacy, lias lost the one absolutely necosary archi¬ 
tectural quality, liarmoniuus inta-rekited unity. The details have swribwed 
the whole. 

From Italy the Baroque uifluence swept rapidly over Europe. The end 
of the Thirty Years* War saw the Roman church and die Roman iniluciLce 
dominani over vast sections of central Europe. The “Holy Roman Empire," 
centered in Vienna, became in one sense the greatest living expression of 
that ccntialiised power which was at the heart of Banxpie life. To the west 
of Switzer land, Louis XIII was rapidly building a simikr centralized 
France, and under Louis XIV the ideal of the state as both patron and 
dictator of the arts was finally built into the firm system of iIk French 
Ac.'idcmy, The power of the Jesuit order was wide and deep, and the Jesuit 

architects—men trf amazing competence though perhaps little originality_ 

filled Europe with imitations, big and little, nvorc or less good, of their 
Mother Church, the Gesu, in Rome. Italian ardhhecits again were in demand 
throughout Germany and north as far as the Russian Empire; and, even 
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where local tradition w-45 $tJt>ngi the local architects^ whem^tx they could, 
traveled to Rome, studied there* and on their return re’^xpressed the idcak 
of the Romim Baroque in dieir own architectural Language. 

Thus, in Au5rria« Fischer von Erlach^ Lukas von Hildchratidr, and Jakob 
Frandjuer, learning all that Bernini and Bortiimini had to offer* developed 
their own personal interpretations of the Baroque, which in flexibility* in 
decoradvt Hehness* and especially in dynamic drama of effect excelled some 
of the work of iheir teachers. Vnu ErLick, who worked in Prague and in 
Sfll2bufg^ as well as m Vienna, was the most restnunexl of the thrcC;, superior 
always in the astonishing skill with which he altcrnaicd the mCHt delicate 
architectural members w'irh boldly proiccting, vivid^ almc^t tortured sculp¬ 
ture, or else, if the archticctnnil membcis were emphasixed^ kept the sculp^ 
tur.il detail simple and refined^ so tliat never U there a conflitt between the 
two. Jn ihc Karhkirche he prodiiccd one of the most bnUbnt church ex¬ 
teriors of the Baroque, using a simple pedJmcniecl porticos vvidesprcading 
port? r4i^:A^re wings, two high fneC'Seanding columns (reduced copies of the 
Column of Ttaian), and yet somehow ^tibordimtiag all of this to die great 
oval dome that crowns the whole, h is thcaidcal, of course* but it b good 
theaterp and the skill with which its various parts are related, the way in 
which the dome from any point of view forms the climax^ is matched in 
Baroque church design only by Longhenak Santa Maria dclb Salute* 
Within, the same dnimatic skill contmk, and the plan has that quaKiy of 
contrast of simple large forms with nch detail which is of the essence of von 
Erlach's spirit- 

The loveliest of his secular buildings is the royal library of ihe Hofburg 
pabec, where the w-ings axe treated with the greatest sunplicity, and the 
suave projecting curve of the central motif “Otidined and emphasized by 
dclicale rustication and crowned with its richly decorated curved sbtc roof 
ogives just the right touch of climax. Inside* the great hall of the library* 
divided into five parts by interesting ooliimrtar screens* is perhaps the most 
magnificent library loom in the world. Its walls arc still lined with its 
original books, exquisitely bound in royal bindings; its cases of intricately 
carved oak* its curved gallery* supported on rich wooden po^s^ the oval 
ardics of the screem, die oomblnation of gray marble, bronxe, the soft tones 
of the old oak* the glint of the book bindings, and the soft losc and blue 
of ihc painted ceiling—all flooded by light from brge well-spaced windows— 
make 3 picture one can never forget. There is something especially sig¬ 
nificant in this momn for it reveals the Barcique ruler not only as a man of 
wealth, which of course he was, but also as a real pauun of Uteraturc and 
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all th.e art^ and perhaps sincerely attempting m he something of a scholar 
as well as a. nilct. 

The gemiis □{ Lukas von Hildebrand c is fjiifiereni. Here ijoc gets the 
full unoshaiocd phonlasy of Barex^ue imagiiution^ Curved and scrolled 
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pcdimcntSp inicnois with sprawlcik struggling figures holding Up the great 
stale nins and landings^ forms eccentric and vivtd--rhcse are the ekmenu 
which he loved. In the upper Belvedere pakee a moivt intetexdug com- 
btnation of low towers^ projecting perviSions, and curved roofs shows the 
charaacrisPc Baroque plastic imagimitionk the desire to create a builditig 
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ih^t k .^s intcrotiilg Sit ^ piece of ^rulpturc in its sUhouette and light and 
shadf. 

Prandaucr was essentially a dejiigner of monasteries, Mclk^ DurEistctn^ 
and St. Fkjrian were all Hs crcaiioM- He h perhaps the ctidsi orsginjl, one 
might almcMC say the most imrrbcm. of the ihree men* combining something 
of von Erlach's scrisc t>f contrast with something of i-iiJdchnindi's fantastic 
imagination and nddlng to the mixtufe a love for bulbous forms^ for high 
pitmaclts, and for sharp accents that seems both distantly Gothic and dis^ 
tantly Sbvic^ He appears to have bad alw> an uncanny ability tn adiusiing 
buildings to their sites. Since his work ^v.is ehteEy monasuc» it is also chiefly 
in rhe hilly, river-scored Aujtrian countrysidc^ and the w-ay die twin towers 
of the Melk chapel, with the forecourt in frcsni of ihctn, chmh up from the 
cliffs of the Danube shore^ and arc burtressed by long lines of perfectly 
simple* many-vvinduwed owjnastic buildings. Is one of the greatest examples 
of n complete merging of site and building into one artistic whole. 

Further west the story is similar. In Munich, the Italian architcci Agos- 
tino Barelli started the greater Theatmcr-Kirchci another Italian^ Zuccali^ 
completed the dome and ddigned the facade. U all has a superb bigness of 
scale truly ttalbni and at die «irtc time just those touches of ecceturic 
imaginadon which indicate something of the taste of Bavaria. Later, a whole 
sthcwl of extcaonJiriafily skillfiJ ttaiive architects developed to Bavariu and 
Wijfltjfinibcrg, until there is hardly A town in ihc neighborhood, however 
smaJ]* which docs noi possess some trace of their w'cjrk, some church with 
dome and bulbous apire, with intrjcaic curvcddEiit plan, with amazing 
ffercKiuc decoration around iti altar and its entrance. 11se mojft fcmarkable 
of ibescr men were the Dicntzerihofcrs, who built church after diurch in 
whicb the German love of vertical lines and of famasEic c^rnamcot more and 
irtoirc freed itself ffom Iralian precedent. Typical are the abbey church at 
Banz und the west fipdc of Sr. Michacls'RiFche at Bamberg^ by Johann 
Lionhard Dientzenhofer^ the cathedral at FulcL and the schlos^ «f Poni' 
tnersfcldeo, by his bTOther Johaimj and the ehureh of Si, Johann am Fclsen, 
Prague^ by Kilian Ignaz^ Thdr liephcw* 

In Wurzburg, the ResteJenr^ begun in t^^ dMign^d by Qermain Boh 
fraud and Johann Baltliasar Neumann^ forms* ncxi to Versailles^ the greatest 
single palace of the Baroque period* Late though it is* the Rococo style 
shows only In its inicrior tlecoratbns. l"hc witole plan, with its superb 
stoLreaw, painted by Tiepolo^ leading up to an enormous oval throne Foorri, 
ia of die c^nce of Baroque planningt and shows the dramatic skill of ihe 
Baroque architects as well as the fact that these: Bareque pakces were built 
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for pageants, in ji serw fat the drjtfuii of tht court of ab ftbsolutc ruler 
Tether iKan as huuits in which to live plasantfy or even comfortably. If 
cornfoTt md corTvr^iicJice had m conflici with thii impersomi court pag- 
cinlryi it was always the comfort and the ranvenience which yielded. 

In Prussia the inflycoccs at play were entirely diflcrenE There the Icsuit 
eimmple had Hulc effect. Instead, political attrEictioii was all toward France 
and the West, so that the influence of the Louis XIV bdldings was 
supreme^ and many French, Flemishi and Dutch names appear among 
ihtjsc who worked in Berlin and Potsdam. 

The end of the Wars of Religion in France and the coming to die throne 
of Henty IV initiated a new epoch- The Barrj<|.uc political idealism which 
was almost inevitably building up the concepTion of highly centralized 
governments, under tht pcrsoual sway of nn absolute monarchy^ ruled the 
political development of France* eventually creating fmm the diaos of the 
Wars of Religion the c^cciaofdinary gcsvernmental structure of Louis XIV, 
Yet, beousc of the very perfertirm of this structure, Roman innuertce was 
bound to be less than In Germany, for the essence rif the royal pf>wer under 
the Louis tvas its firm foundaiion in French nationalism* ounecived as a 
cuhural as well as a political factor. Henn* IV* idolbied by ku people* him¬ 
self idolized France and, lighthearted and cnaiic ai he undoubtedly some¬ 
times Avas, held as perhaps his major ideal the dcvcltjpment of a French life 
for French penple* Some of lus improvements in Paris have already been 
listed. Be set a fashion ihai his succcssota could hardly do more than 
foUow* 

What h perhaps most imercsting architecmrally in the work done under 
Henryk rrign and that of Louis XIII is the astciojitiing aod perhaps voiiro- 
tardy sought Frenchness of ii all. Local rmicfiak and local condittona 
everywhere conirollcdt and the French architects of the period were for- 
tunatdy tticn of iinusuai ability, equal to the task w’hich svas thus set before 
them- To be sure, Salamofi de Bnissc, when he bulU the Luxembourg 
Paboc for Marie de" Medici, gave her the nisticaicd startework which Am- 
manaii had used in her earlier favonte home, the Pitti Palace, but with what 
a different touch docs it appear herd The budding is designed as the typical 
French chateau, with boldly projecting corner paviljuns and high sbtc roofs 
With large chimneys. The windows are much larger, so dial the whole 
rhythm of wall and window is more like chat set by Pierre Lescot under 
Fraiwtb 1* years before, than like that of any Italian palace^ and thb great 
rusticated building was set at the head of an enclosed courtyard of French 
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rsuhcr tiian Italkn type# the Henry IV expression of the old idea of the 
cwtlc courtyard or bailey. The coun has to the outside simple msiicated 
walls, and in the center a beautiful gateway carrying a dome-^ gateway 
which combines monumental grandeur with a tind of delicacy that is some¬ 
how charaetcristidUy French. 

In the Tempk of Charenton, which dc Brossc designed as the first great 
mnniimeuLil ProccKtant churdi in France, Iiis uriginniLty is easily scen» for 
rhe building was a simple rectangubr hall surreunded by gatlcriea on all 
four sides, lighted by large windows^ crowned with a high moff and having 
in Its midst a central raised pulpit. In this building the quality of logical 
analysis of a problcnii which so frcqtEcntly [m disEinguishrd the academic 
architecture of France ever sincct showed it^lf unmistakably> for de Brosse 
realised at Once that fur congregational worship—io which preaching was 
perhaps die chief clement—□ far dilTercnt type of churdi was necessary 
than for the RoTnan rites. 

Dc Brossc was but the first of a long series of brilliant Baroque architects 
who served the kings of Frajuoe so wrU^ Jacques Lemercicri the great archi¬ 
tect of Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XII ^ had a simibr indcpcndence;p em¬ 
phasizing even more strongly than de Brosse the high rocEs that seemed to 
him native to France, He designed a huge entargement of the ohi Louvre, 
mDre than doubting its size, and had both the genius and the modesty to 
make the greaicr part of it a mere reproduction of the Pierre Lescot portion 
already built. To connect the ok| and the new he designed a new high 
cnirancc pvilion, svith a great arch through which the fjouvre court was 
ctitcrcd* raised it high eiidugh above the wings to count aj rhe central 
motif and bring tbem into proper $ubordiDiiiion, and crowned the whole 
with a high curve-sided date roof—a sort of square “dome" winch he used 
again and again in other w^urks as well. For Ridictku he bulb not only the 
great Chateau Riclielicu, now destroyed, svliidi was In its size, the richne® 
of it5 gardens, and the extent of tti dcpetidcndcs the first step on a path 
that was \o lead eventually to Versailles, but alw» the litilc neighboring town 
of Richelieu, built complete from his deiigmfi with its brick walb, its lovely 
brick-and-stone gates, and its simple# regularly spaced houses. In this there 
appears a kind of tvall trealcuent that is especially dharacteristic of the native 
quality of much work buik under Henry tV and Louis XIIL The walls are 
cliieRy of brick, undccoratcd;. bur emphasized by stone Iraracs aroimd the 
windows, stone quoins at the corners# atwl stone comTces and bases. A 
building so buikp bet^use of the richness of the color piietning, has little 
need for other architectirra] ornament; there is an almost total absence of 
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Columns or pilasicf^ or iiU ihtr ornament usually associated wiih RjcnalssaiLoe 
and Baroque worki The emphasis is on prcsportion^ ciecessonly, and the 
discipline oi working irt this simple style undoubtedly did much to ebrify 
and to rdine ihe French architects^ skills Another exquisite example of 
work of this type is the great sen’ice court at the chiteau at Fomaineb!eai4 
where the brick is siiiccocd and the scone wmdow frames and quoins left m 
slight rcUeL 



94^ CHATEAU OF RlCHELTEUf VIEW IN TttE COURT. icmcfticTt irchiiect. 


Bqi there w^is another tendency at work in the architectuie of the time, 
a rnore direct reflection of the Baroque rcvoUirion elsewhere—a tendency 
toward cxpcrimcnralUm in detail. Although w^all compositions were com¬ 
monly simple, again and again dows, donner windows, evert chtnmeys were 
treated with the greatest variety of scrolls, Woken pedimentSp masks, and 
thcj^e shields on curved panels surroimdcd by elaborate scrolled frames which 
art cnlkd carloiichi:*- It w^os all vivid and personal, but frtqiienily erratic 
and* in the sense of scale especially, tentative nnd unsure, h was os though 
the French architects were making all ihe possible cxpertmenis they could, 
with the complete freedom which iWir French tradition and the new 
Baroque forms alike alhiwcd. Often moldings and canoiiches were over- 
large; there is a sense of the heavydiandccl in much of this wnrk+ Yet 
through its very uncouth variety the French architects were learning price¬ 
less Lesscuu in whai gocKi detail and harmonious scale arc and arc nut. At 
limes effects ol great ifirtrest were gained^ Pierre Lemuct was ihe architect 
who difidjupubhcd himself isorticularly in the variccy and the ingenuity of 
bis experimeniii seeking new ways of uring even the most common classic 
details, os foT instance in the chStcau <if Pnni^:, w'hcre be covereil the wali 
surfaces between the w'indows with slightly projecting pi [asters, jammed as 
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iloscly they could be pur, so thut their old icmUiructtiral cxpireision dis¬ 
appears entirdy and they become Tucrc deconiticns of the wait, 
ludcxirs^ the same sort of cKperimcntaliim prevailed. WixkI ivaiuscot began 
to phy a greater anil greater pit in interior design^ and pinted walk and 
tapestries wcnc less and less usett. The iircpJaccs Ltckecl the tnimuiricnrai 
heaviness of the earlier period* but still frcejiicnrfy rerained an cbbonite 
pnded overmaiitelp rjften deociratcii with cartouches and sculpture. Toward 
the end of the period, dcJicaic monochrome pinted piittci'nj appeared over 
the pnds of the woodwork, and a fjrcat sense of lightpcss and delicacy 
crept into ihe moldings, as though Lirtlc by little the cxprimeoLalism of 
the priod that had passed was gradually resulting in a growing simplicity, 
a gnawing sense of human delicacyj of proper smlc^ of rcHncmenU 
Tilt end of the period, which covered roughly the lirst half of the seven*^ 
tetmh century, saw a succession of great arrhitcctSp who, making use of 
the results of the ciperitnenis which had preceded them, succeeded in im- 
posing a new discipline on the variety of furtna. There was, all through 

France, a new turning back to classical ideals, but dasic idcaiU Avbich had 

iTceome thoroughly assimilated and were themselves a prt of the French 
tradition, so that the work which ^vas produced not only had a new dignity 
of formal planning and careful cumposition, but was equally well a purely 
Ffcndi expression. The Eanxjuc dements were used with discretion, and 
the flurry of Baroque freedom which liad characterized the early part of the 
period left as a pcrmaDcnt result a freedom in the handling of detail which 
is one of the marks of suCI^^:cliiIlg French aichitamtre. 

Tile three greatest architects of the dme were Jacques Lonercicr, already 
mcmioned, houis Levau, and Francois Mansart. Besides his work at the 

Louvre and the chateau of Kiclielieu, Lemmier k best kntsvvn for the 

domed chapel that he built for the Sorfaofine (ihc University of Paris), Here 
appeared for the fim time in France a fully developed domical church in 
the Baroque manner, with a high drum, a dominant doirtr, and a facade 
wt\h. a well-designed ficd[merits side scmlk* and two iim of classic orders. 
Altluiugh in size totnparajively small* the chapel has the inte French sense 
o( perfect scale. It is essentially montttncncah and, especially on the inteiEdr, 
there are many cleracnta which diifcretitiatc it drastically from the con¬ 
temporary clmrchcs of Rome* parficulariy a re^trainl in ihe use of the onkn 
and a simpiicity m the treatment of imiounjl elements which arc char¬ 
acter iwica My French. For the French Architects even at the height of the 
Baroque never lost their scftsirivcncas id the mAtcrial and to structure; they 
never sacrificed, as tlie Italuitis so cniwtaniiy did^ the feeling of structure 
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ta the ttratch for drama. Lcmcrcicr aJso had a part in the desiring of 
another great domical church ip Paris, the convent chapel of the V^I-dc- 
GrSce, although the chief credit for its dual design and complctinn must go 
tn Francois Mansart. The Val-cLDGrace is y chutch much larger than the 
Sorbonne chapel, and its dome is plainly based on Mkhctangelo*s design 
for the dome of St. Peter’s m Rome. Iti facade, too, ii Roman in spirit. 
Ncvettheless, in (he svhole eliurch there is a ehiiractcr essentially Pitrisian, 
and the originality with which the nuns' chapel is ireaLcd as on enlarged 
transept and the ahar is placed in the center, directly uniler the dome, Jo 
as to iw cm the ajtij both of the nuns' chapel and the public navt, shows 
the inventiveness of the French designers. The conventuai buildings that 
surround the chapel are ccjualJy French and equally monumental, and the 
contrast of the low, restrained, ajcadcd wings with die high chapel facade 
is an exquisite e.'cample of that mostery «f basic mass composition which 
was more and more a French quality. 

Louis Levuii was perhaps the most crmrjc and in same ways the most 
original of the three men. He did a vast amount of work ar the Louvre, 
crimplcting its court with a simple Irtaiment which js almost hanal bur 
has the virtue of rwtminE In the CoJIige des Qtiatre Nations, now the 
Institut de France, Levau had a better opportunity to show his merits] on 
a moil irregular piece of ground he erecid net only 3 coUege building 
surtoimding a simple, well-designed eoun, hut also a college chapel entered 
from an impressive semicircular forecourt. The whole eseteriof composition, 
with its strong corner elements, its arcaded curved connecting wings, and 
die higli dome and simple sirong front of die chapel in the middle, funns 
still !«»day one of the most powerful and a I tractive elements in t hat nug- 
nificent anihiterturjl panorama which the baiiLs of the Seine unfold, LevaU 
was, in fact, a marvcliius arehilee 1 oral coTn|x>scr, at times heavy-handed In 
detail but full nf imagination and with an unusual sense (d varied and 
mOfiumctiial design. The ingenious pt.iomug of his dty houica, like the 
FUitd Lamben; his free yet powerful use of (he classic orders; his sense 
of classic stnicture used in new ways, so kautifully shown b the great 
church of St. Sulpicc, where on a plan almost Gothic he produced one of 
the largest, most Baroque, and at ihe same time must restrained of the 
churches in Paris^ese are all characteristics of the man. His masterpiece 
was probably rhe cbaleau of Vaiot-Jc Vicomie, built for Nicolas Fouquet, 
whose not-coo-weU-gniten gains were expended there in the most lavish 
manner. The essential element which sets Vaux-Ie-Viromtc apaix from most 
of the chateaux of iw time b the ironmdous oval salon, two stories high, in 
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the ccnicr of its ^orden fronr, SLod the cffcccivc way in which a sc^^crcly 
clanic wall is combined with the traditiDnaJ Isigh roafis of c^airlicr psklaccs. 

The most polished designer of the group was tntdoubtedly Francois Man- 
sart^ w^hosc work bridges the gradual change from ihc style of Louis Xlll, 
stall somewhat tentative, to the fully developed ac;idemic classicism of ihe 
Loui$ XIV perioei Francois hfansart (Mansard) worked in both veins. Tlse 
chlieati of Ballercy is perJups die last wtjrd iu the brick and stone quoin 
construction that had been popular under Henry IV^ but the chateau of 
Maisons and die wing of Gaston d'OrIcans at Blois are equally remarkable 
damples of the classical approachp in which the walls are treated with 
ooirect Orders and the svholc eifort is totvard simple and monumental 
dignity* 

Louis XIV (Lr Rci S^lai} was unquestionably one of the great monarchy 
of history^ as he was one of the most characteristic carpressions of Barrque 
culture. Large-minded, his ambitions were not limited to political and 
mibtary ends; it was his desire to make France as united and as poivcrful 
a cultural force as it wm. a miliuii-y reg[tnc. Under the influence of tds 
adviser Colbcn, litdc by Uttlc the ivbok machinery of the French Academy 
of Arts arose. At first this aeadcniy was a di^cussiua group of the best-known 
architects and artists of the time, to which all importani architectural ques- 
fionsj both arstheiic and structnmlp could be submitted fof discussion and 
eventual decision. Tlirougb art ebbomte seties of royci! licenses, (lie whole 
architectural profession was brought mtu tile closest rebtion to the academy 
and the court itself. Latetp ebsscs for teaching promising young men w^cre 
added to this framework, until rhe academy found irself rurming what 
amounted to a real pmfo^tonal sdiuol, or rather a series of professkinal 
schools, o£ architecture, painting, and Kidptyre* Furniture design and dcctinj' 
tion also were taken under live royal svi'ay* and this combination of aesthetic 
and imctlectual stimuluSk added to the almost unllmtrcd funds for eT^pendj- 
ture on buildings and fumiturr over which the court kid command—fur 
Luiiis XIV waa an invcicraie buildcr^-^pidly produced an amazing unity 
in the architecturai and decorative work iti France: and the style o£ Louis 
XIV"* became an oficiil style, the result of the royal authority and the ex¬ 
pression of die royal taste. 

This it well evidenced by the ttary of the completion of the old Louvre^ 
The simple facades which Levau Iiad given the outside of the palace did 
not at all ,ippeal to the luxuriutis taste of the Frcndi cotirx. Ail of Louis's 
artistic taste was founded classic princJpieSp and all of his influence and 
that of his advisers and ngcurally of the royal Academy was more and 
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more directed toward a mi^tiunienEd classicism which should combine dig- 
Duy and grace* resiraint and power^ l"hc Louvre became die subject of greai 
controversy; it bad to be the best palace in ihc world, so Bernini, the msjsi 
famous architect in the wurld^ was invited to come to Paris and prepare 
a design. Bernini's design^ of which drawings siill exists wa* a tremendously 
powerfu! coiiccprioii^ with a colofjsal scale almost equal to that of St. Peter^s 
itself; but it was uuerly un-French, and it either destroyed or hid behind 
its gargantuan forms all the earlier work that had previously been done. 
Fundamentally it could never please the French ecjurt, for Louis was as 
msment on developing an ardiiteciurc truly French as be w.is on lecing 
that it w'as also truly classic; $0 Bernini w^as paid well and home. Finally 
a design by an amateur, a famous -inatomisc and doctor, Claude Perrault, 
w^s adopted:, in which foi the first Lime the new ideals achieved an almtist 
perfect architectural expression; rtnd the cast colsmnade of the Louvre* at 
that time the main front, with its simple basement, its lunple yet human 
scale* its magnificent range of coupled CDrituliian columns, and the brib 
liontly origirtal and thoroughly French treatmem of the ceniral inntif and 
the cornci: pavilions, is even mday cojuidcred by many one of the mcjsi 
beautiful facades in the world, 

Tlie final expression of sudi a centraJiard taste must inevitnbly come 
from a gr^r ccntraliud. architEctura] olfice^ and such an oUke rapidly grew 
up, under the control of Jules Hardomn Mansart^ a nephew of Francois, 
The omounl of work which fin wed. thry>ugh that ofiice was prcxligious. In it 
were anpbycd the most brilliant drsigticrs and draftsmen of the period- 
men like Lassurance, Amoine Lcpauirc, and Roberi de Colic. There has been 
much comroversy ai to ihe exact amount of credit due to Mansori and his 
assistancs in the varied productions of ihe ofiioc. Mansan was evEdenily 
tnote the admiabtralor than the designer or die draftsman; hosvevcr, the 
complete haimony and unity of character of all of these royal buildings 
must be due m some small measure to the taste of tbc hr:^fl al the firm. 

Mansart's moi! original design was the dotnkal chapel he added the 
great military hospital another architect, libera) Bruant, bad built a few 
years before on the outskirts of Paris* ITtis domed chapel, known as the 
Ddme des InvoLdes, 6f simply the D^tne, and famous now because within 
if lies the tomb of Nypoleon^ is one of the great domed churches of Europe, 
different in concepejon from any other, more daring structurally, with the 
complexities of its cumpcHitinn more perfettty solved. Mansart simplified his 
building by making it absoluidy i^uare in plan—a tiave, transepts, and 
choir of identical length* with four chapeU m the corners covered by low 
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dojTiu. This gave to the central aieii where the great dt>nic rises s ikri- 
plicity of ferrm^ a unity of feeling, which if oiu: of its marked quilitieij 
and allowed a oertain atiavity of treamicni nor only characteristically French 
btit also the direct result of ihe fimplifications of the basic plan- The dome 
itself is triple—an mner dome on a high dnifiip with a great openjng in its 
center; above this an mtermediace dome of mason ry, carrying a i^ilnting on 
its tinder side, where it could be seen with lypically Baroque dramatic effect 
through the opening in the lower dneaej and above this again an outer 
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dome and bntem of timber covered with lead and richly gilded. The inter¬ 
mediate dome it most cleverly arranged with windows to light its tnuraU 
The combioaiiun of daring and simplidry in the plan and structure if paral¬ 
leled on the exterior^ Two atnriei of orderi form il^ entrance porch and 
decorate the simple square of the externa! wall* Above this rises the dome 
drum, boldly^ and the silhouette of the outer dome and its lantern is audactons 
tn its lieight and the projection of Its details. The wholes both outside and in, 
sIkiws the extraordinary command over clwic form which these Louis 
XIV architeos had developed, and reveals as well a certain consckius 
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rcsEroint ;tTid dcHoicy in di:i^lp combined with largeness of general concep' 
rion, which is typical of the work of the o^e. 

Thu great wfjfk, not merely of ihc olEce but perltaps of the whole period 
in western Europe^ wa$ the place at Versailles, where^ around the kernd 
of a hunting lodge designed by dc Brossc, there grew up littk by little the 
world's greatest palace, a halt mile longp set in a garden that is one of the 
Renaissance wonders of the wtiirld. No where else has a single formal puem 
of such Variety jod yet such unity been so arrogantly Lmpsed on^ and yet 
so liarmontously blended with, a svholc countryside;, and nowhere else 
perhaps has so much money, so much labor, so much intelhgcnce been 
a[^licd to I he prtiblcm of creating 4 framework for a great royal court. 
As a residence the place is absurd; as a setting for royal pageantry* fciv 
suites can be imagined more prfectly fitted than the great sequence of 
hails across the garden front* widi the Gdltri^ iiet Gtacrj as its climax 
ckmeutH There ii here a combined richness and simplicity^ a bigness of 
scale* a variety gf form which are remarkable. 

Tile outside of Versailles* like the east front of the LcuuvrC, rrveaU the 
new form that architecture had taken* Cone are the high ruofs^ the dormer 
windows:, the brge chimneys, the brick and stone of the earlier period j 
[iistc.id^ the whole ia Bat-roofcd* ivith a crosvning baltisiradci and the walls 
below treated with an exquisite yet pwcrful simpbetry; a rustieaiod base¬ 
ment supporls a single lict of pibstem and engaged columns^ artfully ar* 
ranged m sliglitly projccaug pvilions to give variety to the whole and 
centrality to tiic axis, yet in iLicmselves all delicately detailed and human 
bi scale, in spite vi the enenmous extent of the entire building. It h mani' 
fescly a structure not 10 be seen from any single pint of vieWj but so 
designed as 10 produce interesting forms from almnst any posldon. ft retains 
a ftiong French characier mitwithstanding the quiet classicism of its detail, 
a character to be Kcn in the ample windoi^' sijjcs. the rhythmical change 
of wall and window, and □ ceriam neat prfcction of execution. 

In a sense the palace is meaningless without its garden, and the genius 
of the architcEit needed the genius of Andri Le Ndtre^ ihe bndscap de- 
signcrj to complete the whole* The French Baroque garden wa$ essentially 
different from the Italian garden, though it retains dtc Italian formality, 
the Baroque geometry, and something of the Italian feeling tliat building 
and prden are but parts of one composittoit. The French gardens sought 
for greater breadth, wider views, and more extended continuous axes^ and 
iiscd water in wide quiet canals and large spreading pools as well as in 
dahntaie fountains. Grass, too, foe the first time in garden work came into 
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its envn. To give scab and htimao qtiality to such vast and open expanses 
of water and path and JaAvni. the French garden architect developed the 
idea of the bosquet—the thick woods nui of which could be cut^ altnosr 
cirvcd* outdoor rooms cixibcllished with iheir own fountains, their own 
pavibons and colonnades, and entered mysteriously through curving 
or narrow patlis. And the woods could be clipped at their sides 10 form 
v^ertical walls to frame the great aiis^ thus bringing the necessary^ sense of 
power and of growing things into the whole pictme. At Versa tiles, some of 
the bosqucLS are of colossal size, and an exquisite series of engravings exists 
showing the superb pageantry of the great parties which Louis XIV iLhcd 
tu hold in them. 

Almost the same kind of plan composition was applied to civic design^ 
Great avenues were cut through towns and projected out into the cotin try 
beyond, iuft as the ax« of the gardens tverc carried across the hills and 
valleys. Squares were opened up among the city buildings, as the bosquets 
and carrtfours were opened up in the gardens; and the drive toward unity 
and montimentality of ciTcct which is seen so plainly jn the royal bull dings 
of the Louvre and VcrwUlcs can be noted equally well in the outside fapdes 
of the Place Vcndfirac and the Place des VictoireSi in Paris, or the Pbee 
Royalc in Bordeaux. 

In such a civiJiz^tton the residences of ;he ordinary people .ire rdeg^^led 
to an entirely Kcqndary position* The court svas the center of all things^ 
iiud only those nobles or merchants who had achieved court dignity and 
the wcoltli which usually aLteadod it built important houi«. These must 
he big and formal, for farmality Avas of the essence of life at the time; 
yet it was wise not to have them too big. It is said that Louis XlV's envy 
nf Vauxde-Vicomte was not a little responsible for Fouquet's downiall and 
death! The characteristic Parii house oF the great men of the court de¬ 
veloped a typical form which was given many varied interpretations! espe¬ 
cially by Lassurance and Lepautte. Several of them still remain on the 
lie St. and along the streets of the Faubuiirg Si, Germain* From 

the street one entered j wide court through a monumental cntrmce in a 
simple enclosure walL Qq cither side of the coon rose service wingSi one 
Usually cofiiainiog the stables^ the other the kitchens. At the cntl of the 
court was ihe house properi generally t^vo stories high, though sometimes 
an aitk existed above the main stoxy. The house was only tsvo rooms deep^ 
so that it was bug and narrow* and the windows of irs chief cnEertainment 
rooms! all arranged en juM/e, looked out over a tejraec and garden behind. 
In many coses the entrances were at the cerrnefs of the court rather than in 
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ihc center, with perhaps twin monumental staireaves leading up ter the main 
fioor. Of privacy there was link or none* and beddiambers were often as 
formal and public as the entertainment rooms ditmsclves. What privacy 
there was came mtrely from the mukiplicity of onits of ihe same genera] 

lype. 

The interior ireaiment of all of these large houses, like that of Versailtest 
was tmifiedi ebssic, dignified^ impersonah Rooms were now panekd clear 
from Hew to ceiling* usually with large vertical panek. A rich cornice and 
sometimes a sweeping cove abov^ it comiecied walk and ceiling; piListcrs 
often flanked the fireplace and sometimes were med dsewbere in the ro«im+ 
Almost universal features were painted or sculptured panels above the doers 
and large mkrors over all the Brepbees. The w£?ad was almost always 
painted ivory white* widi many of the panel moldings and much of the 
ediing dccomiicin picked out in gold» Occasionally rich marbles were used 
as wainscoting, especially in the mi^re public rooms :md halls; and* little 
by little* more and more naturallsdc ornament crept into the whole—liundies 
of flowers, hanging garlands, and the like^ At the same time, the acanthus 
leaf tended to disappear in favor of palm leaves and the newer naturalistic 
outomcni. It was all cstremdy profuse, roihef ovcrwhclmuig, courtly in all 
the senses of that word^ dignified and never frivolous. It a Bt frame¬ 
work for the bewigged men with ihcdr fionng coats ;md rich satins* brocades* 
and embroideries^ and for tlie vtiluminous skirts atid tall headdresses of the 
women, who carried ott within U ihe mnnutonuusi the exciting, die dreary, 
the dramatic, the essemblly unreal life of the COun- 

Nowhere was Baroque exuberance more at home than in Spain. The High 
Renaissance* which had been set assiduuuily cultivated by liie architects uf 
Charles V and Philip M, had never become a really general Spanish style^ 
It bdeed opportunities for the cjcprcssion of that vividness ui invention* 
that dramatic contrast* that naive combinatiof] of influettees from so many 
sources—Gothic and Moorish—which was sn dear ro the Spanish bciirt. To 
the Spanish architect or sculptor the categories of High Renaissance classic 
could nes-er leon more titan irkst^rac rcstriciions. As 4 result the spirit of the 
Baroque brought with it a fecliiig aiznoit ai of one coming home again 
after a visit to strange 3 ,nd not loo wcU liked foreign pns. Now again the 
Spanish fancy could flow freely over an aichitcciural problemi could con^ 
centrate luxuriant urttamcni to furtn a smashing climax in a quiet wall; now 
again stone and wood and plaster could be carved 01 modded uno forms 
which had no bmits except those of their creator's dedre^ 
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And it W33 ^ dmc of cpulciicc! in Spanish tile. The Spanish 
empire at its height, poming into the iu?untry—intn the coffers of the 
chujch and of the great tKjblc families—4 steady stream of malth which 
seemed to have no end. The effect was idcvitably great growth in ihe citicsi 
with an enormous amotmi of new buiJding everywhere. New chaj^Ls were 
added to the churches; new aU^arpieces rose along the walU, tier on tier uf 
rich carvings 

Of cotirsc, this Spanish Baroque omament was quite different in characitr 
from the Plaicresquc ornatnent of a cemnry earlier^ NeverthdesSi in basic 
decorative idcaJs there was much in common between them. Just as the 
Platcresque style Lid used the orders less than they had been used in the 
Eariy Renaissance in Italy, so in the Baroque period the Spanish architects 
took much greater freedom with the orders than did the Baroque architects 
elsewhere. Just as the Platcrcsque artbts had nev'er been afraid of large 
areas of $urfaicc ornament, provichsd there was always the contrast of plain 
wall, so now in the same way the ESaroqne designers, using an even richer, 
much mote varied, much more dynamic type of detailp liked to contrast it 
with Simple stone surfaces on either side. The result is that* again and again, 
a disuim vkw or a supcrficiaL study shows littic to distinguish buildings 
of the eatliesi and of the latest of the Spanish Renaissance styles; it h only on 
closer aeqimmtafice that the tremendous dUTerences in the ornament itKcl 
become apparent. 

The style is usually called CAiimgiiererfnr, from Jose Churriguera, one 
of the most important Spanish architects of the time. Fundamcatally the 
style is itiLidi wider than its name would indEcate, and, indeed, different 
tiated by many characitriitics not £0 be fnimd in tise more restrained wtnki 
of Churriguera himself, who tended more to design in an all-nvcrj rather 
halianizcd style. Of works of the larger type, church blades are the most 
importatit. The Spanish architects, like the ^Lilians, often treated church 
fronts as a mere decorative screen, with little necessary rcktlon to the roof 
and wall Knes behind, and the Spanish love for lavish dccnratlou found 
Lb these serttn fa^dea admirahle oppormnitics. Often, as in the cathedral 
of Jaen, the whole front is treated os though il were a great niche, so that 
vivid changing light and shade pbys over the whole surface, and the rich 
ornameni that decorates it appears now in bright sun, now in half light, 
now in shadow^ os the curve changes^ The skyline is broken up and some- 
limcs bizarre^ and often the chuitfa facade b compcraeil with a bell tower 
at its side or near hy* 

The most elaborate of iheK church frtints is that whidi was added to the 
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famous pilgrimage ckurch o£ Santiago dc Composteloj by Fermndo Casas y 
NuvcKi^ circa 1730. It is pure surface decDraEbn of ihr .miirsL skillful a 
sort of fretwork of ]igh[ and shade, in which every parr is beaudfuily 
related to aU the rest in scale and in its sense of balanced motion? and the 
whole k so designed that it Ls equally satisfactory^ both from a dbtancei 
when only its major lines can be appreciated* and from near by, when ihc 
cxtraordintiry jeweled intricacy of it comes into view. And k has an ex¬ 
tremely emodonal and rortiaruit: qualityp not tcx> common^ Tiie stairs, the 
severe plain basement w^alb of the [tanking bnildingS;, die open loggias at 
the sides^ ihe original trearmeni of the vertical lines on the tow'ers, the 
balance between the borizontoi and the vextleal* the strong focus of interest 
on the center—fl]J of ihesc unite to form an unforgettable pianre 
A churactcrisiic feature of almost all Spanish towns is the design of the 
Baroque church towers which so frequently give them lively iutcriot- In a 
sense, these towen arc merely higher (fcvckipmcnii of 2 type of Renaissance 
compesitLon developed first in the Giralda al Seville. The bwer part of tht- 
Gimtda is the plain square Mciorish miiiarct of the original mosque. On this 
the Renaissance architects had placed a series of square setback elemcntSp 
each smaller and more open than the one beneath it. The conirast achieved 
betiveen the simplicity below aod ibe broken outline and airiness of the upper 
portions IS mnit c/tcctivc. Tn the Baroque period, ibis same general ^hctnC 
—plain, a)m»t heavy simplicity below pnd more open stages above—was 
used again and again wth all sorts of jnicrcsung varieties, Espccblly fre¬ 
quent was the use of octagonal instead of square upper portions, and the 
whole was imnlly ctuwned with a dome. In small examples there was but 
one upper stage, often rather lovVp wdiile in larger lowers there might be 
two or rhrecj but always the characieristic Baroque contrast between the 
pbm lower portzoa and the decorated upper part was stressed. 

Yet perhaps the most typical of ihc Sfunish Baroque buildings art the town 
houses of the smaller towns, and the little cnonasterjes and country houses 
of the villages^ Tlie growing wealth and viEntity of Spain did not limit 
itself to the larger dfics, die great cathedrals^ and the huge pabcei of ducil 
tunilics, but seems tn have spread itself over almost the eruite awintry, In 
toAvn after lowm ihe streets are iLmd by houses of the sevcnicemh or early 
eighteenth ceaiury., with plain walls, large but widely spaized windows 
covered with exqtiisiir grille wfirk^ or balconies of the most delicate wrought 
iron projecting over the sidewaikt and with an entrance door corkhed by 
the reduplicated moldmgs, the broken lines, and tlw lavish exuberance of the 
Spanish Baroque. In town after town, tno^ one may come almost uncx- 
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pccitdly on 3 gaicway in a long^ plaint unbroken wbiic wall—a gaicway, 
frosted with the mo&i pmfu.w Barwjue ornamentwhich leads into a niiinai' 
tcry church. In the smaller huuie^ of ihe country^ the same love of balconies 
U seem but here ai^ain and again it L>; wood which \s die controlling material 
rather than iron; and, cspeoLally in northern Spaim ihc^ village 
with their wood-beamed balconies projecting so frankly from the wall and 
crowned with railings of slim turned-w<iod pilasters^ are charming examples 
of 3 kind of Baroc[ue that owes its loveliness to simple economy. 

The dimax of Churrigucresque richness came in the church intcrioire— 
in the tombs and altarpicccs and the sacristies. Here the classic orders almoist 
disappeared under the floods of foliage, figure^ and' reduplicated moldings 
which surrounded thenu Reduplication of line became aimost a fetish of ilic 
designers^ Niches ^nd doors were surrounded, not wkh one, bui with three 
Or four or even five separate framcsi each different frum the other^ each 
full of sudden breaks oE light and dark* in and out. Often the eoltimni were 
twisted., with ornamcni carried spirally around the twist, filling its hollows; 
and there xvas a tremendous use of hanging swags, though of drapery^ 
carved in she stone or the wood. Even lines originally structural, such as 
architrave and cornice lincSj wisuld be bent up or down in sudden breaks 
and curvea^ so that the eye becomes almost bewildered; and* if the basic 
decorative compositions liad not been so sute and strong, the result would 
have been mere chaos. In the sacristy of the Certosa at Granada, by Frey 
Manuel VEtsquez* the boundary was ahnosi passed, for here not only the 
cabinetSp the cases, and the details were so treated, but the basic arclutcc- 
lural feiiEures of the room itself; and the "columns"" (if one may Call them 
so) at the comers from which the vault rose were a confusing mass of twisted 
and couLtirtcd moldings and leafage^ which chmbcd unbroken from the 
base ID the spring of die vaidt. hi a distance, with haifncloscd eyes, one 
can pick out o£ this maze somedung of the fundamenial light and shade 
which define the cornice^ the frieze, the architrave, die capital, and the base 
of the order; but, from near at hand, even thh systcuhgiving appearance 
Io$i—one b only consciotis of elaWatinfi. 

Beyond such work as thb, human Imagination could go no further; the 
end of the period saw a. genera! veering away from such cloying ^richment, 
and turned almost abruptly to more restrained and more French typ^ of 
design. This lost type o( Ffendi-inspircd Baroque cau be $ccn cspccaaily in 
Valencia, in the house of the Marqu^ dc Dos Aquas, wlicrc the tirnamcnt 
of the exterior Is ftiD of tricks which the French used for Interior work imly, 
and where the great door b surmunded by a mass of scidpture In which 
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architectural formt an; completely forgotien and replaced by au accumula- 
tioa of semiiLiiuiultjtic:: ornamciiii. 

The parliamentary system Ln England wojs mo deeply ingmlncd in the 
English character to permit a great developancm of the Baroque type af 
centralized and autoeniuc government* Charles I tried Jt and was beheaded; 
CromweU tried it^ and popular suppon swung over to tltc Koyalists and 
brought back Charles II, Charles II was too imercsted in. his own pleasures, 
too mentally curious about all the manifold artistic and cultural advances of 
the time to be much worried about guvemmeat at all. His successor^ James 
II, tried it, and the result was the Rcvoludon of i 63 S and the bringing of 
William and Mary from Hotlandi with the porliaroentary system stronger 
than ever. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that many of the ideis of Baroque 
architecture found but a grudging welcome in ihc British Isles, and only 
appeared then: bwr at the very end of die seventeenth and the bucginiung 
of the cighicciuii century, when English wealth, brgdy centered in the 
hands of a few great famUicH enabled the dukes and wealthy lords to bu ild 
themselves houses tu which they and their architecture could play with the 
ideas of Baroque grandeur. In general the BaroquCt then, came to Eng bud 
only zs 3 matter of supcrhcbl and fadiionahle details^ and the quUrt Palb- 
diani^m introduced by Inigo Jones continued to be developed fcr nearly 3 
century. 

The biiiory of the design of St. Paul’s Cathedral b itself significant* After 
the Great Fire of 1666, in whkh such a large pmpoition of the city of Lon¬ 
don was destroyedj the old Gothic cathedral was a dangerous ruirit and ils 
reoansmicdDii became old absolute ucccsfiity. Sh Christopher Wren^ the 
oichitect-ip-chicf of the court, prepared a design which was ihomughly 
Baroque in its condcpuori. He envisaged a great domical area of enormous 
scale, so as to allow Urge unbroken eongregatlons to airtcod the service* 
He surrounded this with 3 ring of eight cliapeb, four biger and four smaller^ 
so jJTtutged ihat the relation of each to die center was emphasized, and the 
variety of views to be gained as one walked amund was caciraorditLiiy, The 
diversity of shapes, the iniercsiing diagonal and ironsvcrse ardics^ the alter- 
noiinn of doine and groined vault, all of this formed m artisde unit full of 
die UiiE Baroque symphonic quolityj and the domimiLioii of the central dome 
over this rich side aisle liad die true Baroque drama. But the king and the 
dergy and their advisers could not see the magnlfkence of this concepiion. 
They wanted a aadiiioaal English dthcdrol, ^hionable, to be sure, in its 
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use of the rtirrent cb$$ic idiom» bui still 10 plan the (ypial English churdi 
with long nave and side ais]i:s^ tianHrpts^ crossing, and a deep chancel. The 
king 0I50 wished a high tentral tmver^ and the design which Wren cvencu- 
ally prepared and which the king signed—the so-called '"waffani design"— 
gave the king exactly what he asked for. The crossing was the most iniertst- 
ing part of rhis design* for Wren realized that English congregational 
worship needed a large unbroken central space. For this rtasoq^ instead of a 
central dome at the croasing of nave and transepts, such as the Italian 
Renaissance chtircbes had usedn he developed a great central octagonal space 
as wide as the combined nave and aisles^ and over rhis he raised Ins great 
dome. In accordance with the king's wishes^ tlvc warrant design crowns this 
interior dome with a most amazing coUcction of forms—dome and spire— 
which pile up into a red central tower quite absurd in effcct,^ and one feels 
sure that Wren ptesented this scheme with his tongue in his cheeky Once 
the design wus accepcedi this central-tower idea %vaj promptly forgotten and 
the great present doine system designed. Elsewhere the church as built fol¬ 
lows the warrant design exaedy, and Wrongs brilliant originality can no- 
w'hcre be better than in the way he ttiok ihis csscntblly Gothic plan 
and on ir created one of the loveliest Rcnahsance church interiors in Europe. 

Sir Christopher Wren was as much mathemadpan and sdentisi as archi¬ 
tect. His early mtefesti bad been in mathematics and mechanics^ nnd h\s 
early reputatbn vrds based on marhcmatical and scientific achicvcnKinis. 
He seems to have taken up architwurc olmiHi by accident. He was requesred 
to make a dr^gn for hi* Oxford college chapel, and produced a vtry simple, 
straightforward $olution, \vith bwely interior paneled wjHs, a rich plaster 
ceiling, and on octcriGr in which engaged Cbr'inthian aplumns carried a 
rather Baroque pcdiiTKUit and central belfry. From this be w^enr on to the 
design of ibc Sheldonian Theater at Oxford, and because of bis mathemaii- 
cal and mechanic?I skill was enabled to roof it simply and with aimpura- 
tivtly little expense by means of excellently designed wtMiden trusses. This 
made his repuiaiinn^ for it was a fcmctural triumph in the Engbnd of that 
lime. 

It was the Fife of 1666 which brought him his great opportunity, for not 
only did it result in the rebuilding of St. PaulX but it also allowed him to 
present a pbn for the rebuilding of the city, which was intcUigent despite 
its forma I if y^ and it also forced him to design in short order an immense 
number of new churcbes to replace thofe destroyed in the fife. Tlie plan for 
the city* like several other ezcrlleni pLini submitted at the same time, came 
to nothings Speed, English tradilionaltsin, and the difficulty of irarraEging 
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knd titles combined to enforce a rebuilding largely on ihc oW pLm; hirt 
St. Piittl'i and the city churches wot actually constrncicd, and they rcitmde 
English taste, as the work of Inigo Junes kid remade it &&y years carEcr, 
The greatest of the monunnents is, of coarsci St. Paulas; and the most 
interesting, sigrulkaiit, and charaeieristic part of St, Paul's is its ccmral area 
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am] great domCt for U shows so well the efforts of a ram with splendid 
aiulyticaJ powers, unmml stnittiinil engineering knowledge, and a rather 
tidsure anisiic sense unequal to solYing the problems hi$ structtiral ability 
could create- From the structural point of view the design h daring and 
cixnaordinarity succcssfuL Supports arc kept Hirnt with tlidr long direction 
always at right angles to the tlirusE which such a great dumc was bound to 
exert, and they wot so disposed at to iptciTtipi as Utdc us possibk the great 
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visi^$ thjDugh the diuicL Eigiti perfectly equal gcomeirical [>ciidcnUvc5 
rise above ihc arches wIikIi crowa the uctagOD aides; and, to soften the angle 
between the side aisles ol nave and transepts and the foriy-fivc-degrce cor¬ 
ners of the octagt^a, niches were built, into which the aisle arches opened. 
Yet the very simplicity and logical nature of tin 6 solution btnughl artistic 
diihcultics which Wren could solve only in an awkward fashion. The whole 
system of the niche tops^ the last arches o( the side aisles, and their relation 
to the angular aich above is ungainly, cnftiplicaledi and unsatisfactory; and;, 
because it was manifestly imptkssibk to carry the great weight of the dome 
above on tlie thin points csiablbhed between the pcndcn[ivcSp tlse canted 
comm of the diagonal sides were fiHd in with vertical piers. Obviously, 
the rcguLic |>Endcntivcs delighted his gcomctry'-loving soul, but it is equfilly 
clear that they were no real solndon for the excellent pbn he had established. 

Above the grat dicular cornice from which the dome drum rises, the 
impression is different^ because here c\'er)^thing is simple, straightforwardi 
and JogicaL The dome system consists of an interior doiuc of hemispherical 
shape^ supported on a drum the walls of which sbnt inward toward the 
top srp as to reduce the sp.in of die dome it^lf and stiU, because of the 
increased perspecdvct emphasize die height. Above and outside this itmer 
dome rises a great brick oonct supported on the main nave archer and the 
walls of the drum. This cone, braced and tied with stone bonds here and 
there, is crowned at the top by a smaller dome far above the opening of ihe 
mncf dome, and carries in its turn the stone lantern which caps the entire 
composiiioi]. The outside is formed by a vertical drum, built almost inde¬ 
pendently of the innet one and by its weight helping to withstand ihe dome 
thrust. This outer drum carries the cxicricr dome of timber covered with 
lead, which is braced out from the brick cone for addiiional strength. The 
lower pare of the drum b surrounded by a free-standing colonnade of great 
scale, with certain solid portions tied inro the drum itself by cross-walk, 
so as to furnish still greater buttressing for the thrust. The whole formed 
an amazingly sticcessful soliuiou of one of the most dilBcuIr structural prob¬ 
lems in architecture—how to support in a stone-vaulted church 4 great 
central dome and lantern, above the nave and aisles of a typical chuich 
plan. Without usiitg excessively heivy and conslricttng crossing piers. 

The same kind of geumeirical imaginaiiun, the same love uf varied geo- 
metrical shapes, is to be seen in die eiurmcly diverse interiors of his city 
churches. These were built mpidly and cheaply^ with wooden roofs and 
plaster eeilings* The structural problems mvoivcd were therefore simple, 
and allow^ the architect the greatest freedom in developing ingenious 
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interior shapes. Tho dome form is ibe basis for most of the pkps. Oval 
domes and round domes were comhined with polygodal or square pkns in 
the most iDtercstiiig way, and usually the ccutml part of the ceiling waj 
raised high on shm coSunifis to allow eltrcstoty lighting. In other eicamples 
a iimple nave and aide scheme is uud^ with the addition of a gall^ on 
three sides^ and these simple rectangubr churches, usually barrclwaulted, 
with the vaulu and arches carried on simple columns, and mtennediate 
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galleries running around over the side aisles, funnccl the essential pioneer 
examples of a type which was to be so much more highly ckvdbpcd during 
ihe eighteenth century in England, as in lames Gibbs's famous London 
church of St. MartinVtiv-thr-FicUs. Both the Cihbs and the Wren churches 
cxerEed an enormous influence on the CblonbI architecture of Amcrict, 

The Baroque influence shrrws itself also in the Wren towers and spkes 
for the city chtirches. The towcrlets on the from of Si. PUul's arc quite 
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Rirnian in feeling, not unUke those Barromini had used in the front of Sont’ 
Agnese^ but in the city churches the problem was different, and the tradi¬ 
tional desire for a high spire-crowned towcj for parish churehes was still 
strong. For these chuichcs, acoordingly. Wren designed a scries of extremely 
varied towers. They nraally start as simple rectangular masses, often toppe^ 
with a stage decorated with orders. This carries in turn aft clcmeni that is 
cither octagonal or droilar. above which is the tpirr proper. The octagonal 
or circular clement may itself be io decreasing stages. In .Amsterdam, 

as we have seen. Hendrik de Keyser had already built a number of ebssic 
spires in which a somewhat similar scheme had been useH. and it is more 
than profaahk that many of the Wren steeples owe their original inspiratinn 

to these Dutch esamptes. 

Wren worked in the Gothic as well as in the dasiie spirit, and of his 
Gothic work it is diflieiilt to say whether it is the first siumbhug example 
of the Gothic Revival or the last awkward expression of a rapidly dying 
tradition. St. DunsomVin-ihe-East in London is all Gt^ic, with a remark- 
ahic spire carried on four flying buttresses, a characteristic Wren ge»memc 
and structural "itiint,” In Oxford, Wren completed the Perpendicubr-ityle 
gateway of Christ Church, with a lanlern aotl a finial in which, although 
classic general form is apparent, the detail is sdequarriy accurate Perpen¬ 
dicular Gothic; and be also made a design for the west front of Westrn^ter 
Abbey. Wren's Gothic is immature, rattier wire-draivn and thin, with an 
overemphasis on the horhioiital lincx, but it is sincere. 

Besides his church work. Sir Christopher Wren designed an enormous 
number of other buildings, varying from the delightful timplidty of the 
Blackhcath Alms Houses {Morden College), with thrir quiet bnck walls, 
their great sweeping emrance pediment, and an attractive colonnaded court, 
to the magnificence of the buildings he planned to add to the king s paLi« 
at Greenwich, This palace, which later became a hospital and home for ill 
and retired sailors and still stands as Greenwich Hospital, has a suqinjingiy 
mature grandeur of general effect; and. though other architects followed him 
in iu Constnmion, and it was never completed until Song after Wr^s 
dcalh, its essential merit—the beauitful perspective relationship of the wider 
court below nrarer the water and the nairowtr toml on a slightly raised 
terrace behind, with an open avenue through the middle leading up m 
Inign Jones's Queen’s Hotnie on the hilb-is due to Wren, and to Wren also 
arc due the little domes which actenl the comers of the mner buildings, a* 
well as the larger and simpler scale of those eWr to the river. 

In many ways one of hU tnosi dianning and successful works is the huge 
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dddititii) lo CanJinal ^^cilicy's palace, Flatriptoii Conn, which VVren huilt 
for William and Mary. Here the Dutch influence is cvai moie obvious, than 
in the rail spires of ihe city churches; anti the Ufiassuming red brick walls, 
the large, dosely spaced windows, the discreetly applied earring, and the 
delicate suxic entrance moiiJ* all combine to make a palace which sceins 
also to be rally a residence. Ni where can the difference tn the basic ideals 
ai the Baroque of France and of England be seen more readily than in the 
oontrasi betivten Versailles and Hatnpton Ccjtirt. 

The most Baroque and the most brilliant of Wren's immediate suixcasors 
was Sir John Vanhrugli, famous as courtier, wit, and diamatist as well as 
aichitect. Vanbrugh's hand w-as heavier than Wren's, and his iimgLnaiion 
both bolder and more sure. He was always seeking tor Baroque drama, even 
in compiativdy small bouses—for the connast of strongly accemed central 
w'Ings, for skylines broken with massed chimneys, trophies of arms, and 
ptnjeciing derratoriet He Was much criticized during his lifetime fur the 
extravagance of his creations, and some wit of the lime wrote of him, 

Zj’f hfffey on hit», fflrrA, far he 

Jjii/l grievoits heatfy tt^eigh/i oa thee, 

Yn his great houses, like Blenheim, Scaion Debval, and Caatle Howard, 
have an originality of conccptioii. a power in the relation of W wings to 
tile main building, a fundamental grandeur of scale, both inside and out, 
which is unique in England. 

But such gnat ducal mansians were rally cxceptioital. In ordinary losvn 
houses add the smaller country estates a Ear different iraditiun prevailed, 
and quite different buildings were the result. Inigo Jones set the style bchirc 
tlie Rcfoluiton, in his simple massing of rcctanguLir elements, wilb the most 
reticent possible walls, a corn ice, a slightly Baroque entrance door, a hipped 
roof, and large chimneys. This type continued in vogue almost up to the 
ninciccntb century, and all rhrougb England example after example exists 
CO show how the latcrTsevenleenth- and cighlwnth-ccniury architects took 
this elemental form, refined it, and made it even more simple. Proportion 
tended to b«amc more delicate, stonework and moldings less heavy; and 
much of the charm of English tighteenth-cemury towns and villages, as of 
yirrif of the oWcT sqiLirca of Umdon, comes from this gentlemanly, re¬ 
strained dignity. !t is this simple brick architecture which .is really the heart 
of the Englisli Baroque style. Tfane buddings retnatn essentially homes; 
they look and are comfortable, and their wood-panclcd walls, their plaster 
ceilings, iheir ample classic firepbccs make them as plcasaut inside as they 
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arc lovely without. Ute the Wren churches, these buiUluias eserted an 
enormous influence on the American colanies, foe it was not dukes who 
seiiltd America, but plain people; ami the best, the most elegant, mudcls tm 
which they could form their work were these quiet, unassuming, yet refined 
and dignified houses. 

h is work like this which forms the real architectural expression of the 
Baroque in England. For the typical Englishman of the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century is not James 11. with h!s delusions of grandeur and absolute 
rule; not even his predecessor, Charles H, with his mistresses and Ks playful 
court. The typical figure is a man like Pepya, hard-working, iogtuious, 
devoted to his job, but cssenimUy humt-Iovuig, essentially humane; w, on a 
different plane, his contemporary John Evelyn, scientist, traveler, essayist, 
but like Pepys a dUmiiter of the ovcrgreai or the overgraud. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BETWEEN the spirit of the Baroque and the spirit of the dghteenih cen¬ 
tury there was an enormous gulf. One might choose the Lee^e da Rat in 
Versailles as perhaps the most expressivi?, if not the most Lmpwjtam, of 
Baroque scenes. In that square monumental room, crowded behind the 
whlte-atid-gold balustrade which cuts it in half, stand the favored few of 
rhe vast court, to watch in silence as the king gets up from lus gurgcmif 
satin-hung bed, aided by the corrcci court ofEctrs, with a ritual which con¬ 
trolled almost every motion. But the typical eighteenth-century scene, by 
contrast, would perhaps be Casaiuiva in the villa which he had rented from 
the English ambassador, near Venice, waiting alone in a small room almost 
iocrcdibly rich in delicate paneling, in mirrors, in decorated tiles, for the 
coming of his inamorata of the moment, For the Rococo period of the 
eighteenth century was as private as the Baroque was public; it made of 
personal privacy, of secrecy, of inirigue, of personal experience almost the 
highest aims in life, dressing them gaily and luxurJously, but itt svays de¬ 
signed to emphasize. their quality. Rococo archtiecium became, tn a very 
real sense, an architecture of intrigue, as Baroque bad been an aTchhecture 
of pageantry. 

For some time before the death of Louis XIV, a rcvolutlnu against the 
ponderous ceremonials of court life had been brewing. Men and women, even 
of the court, were sated with drama, exhausted with spectacles, depressed 
and listless bemuse of the total want of privacy, Fcople began again to 
demand private lives. Even at the height of the period the demand had 
arisen, and tn place after place the kings and dukes who hud built those 
great palaces to enshrine regal ccRmnnial had been forced to erect for 
themselves smaller residences, often within the pabce gardens, in which for 
a day or a week they could get away from the terrihlc impersonal drag of 
coiutam publicity. So the Grand Trianon and later, in the eighleenth cen¬ 
tury, the Petit Trbnun were built at Versailles; and, at Marly. Louis XIV 
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tried anoihej- scheme ro g^m privacy* corntructlng a simple square btiilding 
for himself in tbe ctnier, with tT^Tlve smaller private houses on the bonlcrs 
of the formal garden^ $0 that even the selected fewr whom he invited to visit 
him oouH have ihdr own privacy at least for a mcimenL So in Munich the 
little Amalienburg vm built to give a relief from the miniature Versailles 
of the NyitiplMitiburg. 

By the end of Louis XTVs reign this longing for personal lives and per^ 
sonal privacy had become tin iversa!. A complete revolution in social life 
occurred. People were suddenly interested in individuals and bdividual 
rebtionships^ In indmaEc convenarion. Wit began to take die place of do^ 
qucnce. This personal interest was somehow combined with a new attitude 
toward the wfjiricV a new curiosiiy in things^ panicularly in small and dainxy 
things, in fine discnminadons. The sevcnteenib century had been a grcai 
era of sdentific discovery, but it vras the eighieenih century which sys¬ 
tematized and analyzed these discoveries and made them u.sablc- for, if the 
icventcenth was one of the great ages uf discovery^ the eighteenth was 
Hghily called the century of reason. 

Naturally all of this affected archicecturc deeply. No era devoted to rtiason 
and n<JE drunk with the love of inscn^te pageantry ctjuld ever conceive of 
a Versailles as anything but a piece of monirmcnml waste and cxiravagancc 
Of true comfort it had none, save what had been bbckriously intr-oduced by 
bier folioof its onginnl builder. It was notoKousIy without any aaat- 
lary conveniences whatsoever* and eyewitness de^iptions of the stench and 
filih which sometimes resulted are dmost unbelievable.* Rooms were ar¬ 
ranged in magnificent suites, to be sure, bur there was no functional differ¬ 
entiation between them, and the amount of unnecessary labor involved ia 
such a simple thing as serving a smiill meat was colossal. Memom of the 
time show the actua! Eiving in such a place as hardly more than a rather 
incoovcnicQl camping out in the midst of luxury. 

The cightcenih cciiitiry^ would have none of aU of this, for the idea of 
furKrdonaUsm in pboning—that is, of arrangiiig spaces in a building in such 

^ h if ctutr^tefiiiU ut Ute petiixl Uut, ]«^hn Harttigtcin had invented 1 wurkitric 

an icviig betfHX u I flocrtbii||r illuttmuiff it in i jiamphlct pul> 

Kiihot ia ihat )¥if, cadtlfll TAr Mrffim&fpAffiU itf if wu jhC unnl nearly iLe middle 

of tite cijsliicral£i vnvary ihnE ^nwemexn ol ihu type hc^an W be cetntTK[rE, it Iwt in Uic 
misic bmuE 3 u Tlu hatal oE mmiliitt them tutted fppamtJt En En^luvd, Ebr iU CFter 

the cptniiflcnt were Susanro Irs the dfbtcenrh OHSpjrjr ju A tAngtdf. piil^t4ibed 

pUni, frwn the Uwrw them aluKot uaivcftiUj in large !wufcs both ia France 

»hI Ckaniui>- and the rtvofiiskHe in i^ayf of UtUKI^ ihe cmtunJisjinr iDcome in dmnltaut, 
tftCuKy, and hcallh vfhjcb chex apjktia ftfr*, Efude u Lbqr ww* broughc inw fOCttiy 

cui be inu^inalL 
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3 y«iy fhal cacti is designed for a specific use—reappeared- Roman pbnning, 
as txiih ihc writings of Vitruvius and the buildings themselves tcU lUj was 
lo a large c&ieji! functional. The medieval planjiing of mniustcrics and 
houses was also dictated to a bc^e degree by the actual necessities of living. 
But sevenrecnth-ccntury palace plans seem to have been prompted by 
nothing ca^ept megaloiiiani.i and a superb imagination in creating a setting 
for official funednns. Now, with the eighteenth century, there wiu a sudden 
turning back, a sudden destre to make buildings work, to protliKc con¬ 
venience and beauty in small spaces with economy. The cightccndi-cenmry 
house became livable, and it is a significant fact that many eighteenth- 
century dwellings can be lived in conveniently today with but slight altera¬ 
tions and modernizations, whereas the scvcntecnih-eeniury house can become 


at best a muscuni- 

Thli quality afficcied all of architecture. Churches as well as houses were 
designed for definite purposes. The sermon became more and more inv- 
poitant. and the individual's itaciton was stressed, Tiius the tendency was 
to make churches smaller, to bring the people into more iniimatc togeb with 
the preacher or ihc rite, to give even to the diurch services a quality not 
unlike that of a salon. This movement can be well seen in the beautiful 
diapel which was added by Robert de Cotte to the chateau at Versailles. 
Il forms a chtirch of considerable size, yet on die interior every effttrt has 
been made to keep its scale small and human, its detail delicate and per- 
stiTval. Moldings arc refined and their lelirf diminished, and the lovely 
marble columns <tf its uplJcr floor C3n7, not the powerful arches of an 
earlier period, but a simple straight horizontal entabbiurc. li was atrt that 
the eighteenth centmy' forgot the old ideals of big composition and monu¬ 
mental grandeur; it was merely that it strove to realize these ideals only in 
places to which they were peculiarly adapted—that is, in the largest churches 
and in city beautification. The period produced no V^crsaillcs, hut it did 
pnxlucc the Pbee dc la Concorde, in Paris, one of the most beautiful of 3II 
city squares, cbanaeristic in the testmint and discrciion w-ilh which its 
architectural framework—a mere halusirade—» treated; aiul in Nancy it 
gave birth to the imposing series of open squares which Her^ dc Corny 
designed—the Place Ruyale, stretching in front of the noble Hotel dc Vilie 
and leading ihrough a great triumphal arch into the long, narrow, simple 
Pbcc de ta Carrifere, and lhai in turn debouching into the Place du Gou- 
veruesnent, with die town governor's palace closing the vista at one side 
and with Invcly hemicyclcs of aitading at cither end. 

The revolution against ceremonial was accompanied inevitably by a 
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rcvcitution against the limiiaiions of the strict archkectund standards whicli 
had been «i carefully built up by the Academy, The rebdlion had iiancd 
much earlier. Claude Pcfrault, the architect of the ea« front of the Louvre, 
had himsdf been perhaps the original fthel; hb skeptical scicniifk mind, 
examining the theories of architecture, could nor accept the academic dogma¬ 
tism, and in a book which he wrote on the Orders of Architecture he not 
only pointed out with apparent ddighc the extreme diflercuces between the 
proportions scr up by various so-called authorities, but he went much fur¬ 
ther and in His foreword ekimed that beauty in all such matters was cniircly 
dependent on emtotn and usage, and that the only absolute beauties were 
those resulting from perfection of constructjofl, grandeur of sure, and beauty 
of material. 

During the cighteenih century this controversy about the nature of beauty 
suddenly achieved renewed vitality. Francois Blonde) had been the great 
sui^Kirtcr of academic authority under Louis XIV, and in his Coars ifArvhi- 
r^r'inr^ had sought to place tlie prohleni of architectural ptuportion on a 
bitsis as definitely atithmclicnl and invariable Jis that of harmony in music. 
His work had becni throughout the reign, accepted as n.o authority almost 
equal to Vitruvius, but in the eighteenth century new voices accbimiitg 
freedom arose. Gcftnain Bofftand upheld the Perrauk ideals of freedom in 
design, and brought into architectural diKussion tlie whole cuncept of taste 
as sometbing personai and fluctuating, yet somehow through usage achiev¬ 
ing a teal validity. He gave evidence of the new freedom from Baroque 
dogma by even including words of oppreciaiion for the Cjothic cathedrals. 
Uriseui countered with a treatise not only upholding the Btondel dicta but 
going even funber, to an almost absurd catciU, in parallelUig architectural 
proportion with musical hartnuny, illustrating his work with tnasy designs 
m which the arithmetical relaiitinships were meticulously worked out and 
graphically displayed. 

'I'hesc two men were, of course, as much aicbitcctural theorists and critics 
as praciicmg architects, bin the attitude of the practicing architect is mag. 
nificcnily shown in another Cours d'Anhitefturt wriitcn by another Bbndel 
of the cighteenih century, Jacques Francois Blondel fprobably not related 
to the elder filondel), who fur many yca« conducted an actual pofes- 
sionat arcKitcccural school in Paris, and who achieved a somewbac different 
fame in a different walk of life, as the lover and eventually the husband of 
one of Casanova^s most attractive sweethearts. Jacques Francois Blondel s 
Cotrrj d"Architecture show* vividly the new emphasis of eighteenth-century 
architecture. U is essentially practical; it devotes many pages to building 
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ma^cfLlli anti I heir quaiiiifes and proper use, to foundaiJoas, to striiclur:il 
economy and strength; in lu settiom dealing with plaunin^ it losistj above 
all else on cotivcnienctp on ihc oorreci rdationsliips of the various parts of 
a builiiiug, so that whatever activities are pursued there may be carried out 
with the leas* effort and the least waste morion^ it emphasizes uHentationr 
vieWj wind+ drainage, and all those qualities that add to the pleasantness of 
ordinary everyday living; in its consideration of decoration it stresses the 
tjuality of character—that b. the tsaci. amsbtcncy betweea the purpose of 
a room and its deooratlonj between the wralih of a client and the Javisbness 
to be displ!i>ed, in other words bmveen the whole function of a building 
and ill design. Ihe Reason whkh bad begun to occupy such an importani 
pbee In die philtisophy of the time has become the guiding light of anchi- 
leaurc. 

0\^cr this bedrock of ratbualbm played the phimtasy of the Rocxjco 
imaginatioo^ a* though to express the unconscious feclbg of a world which 
was Ifwing its old smndards with ama^dng rapidity. The revolt against dogma 
io arcIuEeaure produced an extraordinary wave of tbullicni:, at times un- 
coiUrollcdi ifnaginadoD^ The delight in die small and die dainty made this 
imagination take small and dainty hurmSk and exoticbm in detail, oriental¬ 
ism, even here and there touches of Goihiclsnu crept inevitably m. The 
world enkrging, discovery giving pbee to cc»mmercc; travel was be¬ 
coming more and more common, and a new pleasure in the strange and the 
foreign was born. CAmOTymer-^ccoraiiotvs that arc fantastic rtmdlficaiiDiis 
of the SDcacs on Chlaesc poitery, or fairy-tale mterpremtions of the stories 
of China published m the 'Vavek"'—became popular in inicriof ciocor-nion^ 
m wall panels^ fumitme, pnd omaments.^ .Siiigmer—decorations based ott the 
antics of somewhat humanized monkeys—enjoyed an almost unexplainable 
vogue. Straight hnes broke into curves. Delicate naturalistic ornament sup¬ 
planted the old Roman acanthus leaves. The eorncr$ of panels were all 
broken with Oscrolkv acid the tops and bonoiro filled with bvish decora^ 
tions, and pnel molds were doubled or Trebled. Asymmciry began to creep 
itu soop oipcchilJy in die work of such decorators as Mcissonicr; and oRly 
the superb French of decorative oompoaition still holding ijuc saved 
the period from a complete deliquescence into nicaninglcss and formless 
confuiion. Yet the decorative sense did hold init^ forcing the new luxuriance 
and imagination into firm and lovely paiioTn, Such an interior as the oval 
room iu the H6tcl Sotibisc by Boffrand, with iu simple panels below 
breaking into an exuberancE of carved decoration above that led to plaster 
oriumcnti running up to a Center flower in the middle of the duicKd ceilr 
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mg, and surrounding on the vi-ay exquisite pabiings of the myth o£ Cupid 
and Psyche by Natoire, was a tottr de ^orcc of dccortiive skill in ^vhich 
architccttjro, sculpture, and painiing were perfectly blended to produce a 
general effect delicate, even frivolous, but perfect in its harmony neverthe* 
less. And this is not an isolated example, 

Louis XV decoration must not be judged by the stupid ntfidern imiia- 
lions, filled with women in tailored clothes and men in the characterless 
costume of today. It must be seen in iu best original examples, in placet 
must be imagined in relation to the people for whom it was built, sviih the 
beautiful women Nattier painted, in iheir daimtly flowing brocaded gowns, 
ensconced cm its elegantly fragile chairs and sotis, exchanging cynical but 
witty gossipt or it must be seen in its more intimate sides, as Casanova tells 
about it inimitably in his memoirs, or as one can see it—at seamd-hand, 
perhaps—in the lovely green^nd-gold, much bemirrored hcdchambcr from 
Vtnioc in the Meiropolirait Museum. Looked at in that way, Louis XV 
design becomes, not the silly mass of curlicues which it must somedma 
appear to modern eyes, bui rather M a cliaimingly play ful frame for a witty, 
skeptical, luxurious, and sensual life, a frame revealing bnlliant decorative 
ability and yet never meant to be taken too seriously. 

Luxury was almost its first, mo« nccevary, quality, for growing trade and 
intcrnarional cominciicc was iroking luxury possible for prople who Itad 
never known it hefrer. The wealthy commercial bourgeoisie in the eight¬ 
eenth century demanded amenities which only the coiut and the noltks 
had enioyed a century earlier. The results can be seen all over Europe— 
in the rows of rod brick houses with exquisite Ricoco doors that line the 
of Delft; in the beautiful stonc-tromed, restrained hotels that arc 
«» nuraeruus in Bordraiix; in ItousC after house in Paris, Vienna. London. 
,\nd in all of Europe, since it was in Fesmoc that the gteatest skill was to 
be found in supplying the needs this luxury produced, it was French taste 
which was supreme and French fashions which eontrollccL 

And with all this indulgence in pleasure there was necessarily devebping 
also a new poverty, a new poverty of workets in the industrics-sweaied at 
miserable wagcs,-« new poverty, in the cmintrysidc, of peasants whose farms 
could hardly pay the growing taxes forced upon them. The mad extrava¬ 
gance of Bartxiue monatchs had already gone far to break the equilibrium 
of centuries; it has been said that it W’as ^ eriailles which produced the 
French Revobtion. Deqiite the new industrieSr eightcattb-eentury siat^ 
manship did little to help the boMC evils, and beneath ’he luxury of city 
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and counlry chateaux was an increasing force of bitierncss. disillusion^ 
poverty which might suKm be galvanized into rcvojt. 

But the eighteenth ccuLtiry was the age of rcaMJti. No eccentricities, no 
prodigality of dctaU> could completely fog that concept of reasoni andj 
as though almost in revenge for the frivoknj* luxury of interior detail, at 
least as a ^ort of couiitermovement, ihe Jove of reason made the archi reels 
aim for the greatest possible cxierior restrainti coupled with the greatest 
possible convenience of plan. 

Tile movemenc toward restraint in cjctcrior design had begun in the 
reign of LutiLs XIand VersdUcs, in spite of the magnitude of its dimen- 
sions and the splendor of its inicnor suites:, had lod an exterior quietly 
classieaL Ttie Louis XV architect seems Co have wished to mute the exteriors 
of his biiildings even mcifCi to avoid as far ai ptj^siblc any unnecessary 
architectural clemenis. Frequendy walls art without pibsiers or columns 
and liavc the simplest moldings around the closely spaced windowsj only a 
ddicaie cornice and richly scroUcil wrought-tron milings in front ol the 
lower parts of the slorydiigh wintbws give n touch o£ elegance here and 
there. The tops of wniidu^vsi and doors are often segmental arches instead 
of the rectangular- or semicircular-headed windows commoo earlier.. Often 
the cmly hint of the lavuhness and the uatramiTLeled detail within is con¬ 
tained in the interior door and its immediate framCi where touches of 
Rococo detail aite used, Wien the orders are used^ it is usually only to 
emphasize a central element in a long wing or to give a necessary touch 
of decorative weight over an entrance^ These Louis XV house exteriors are 
almost aggressively wclJ-manntrcd; reasoned restraint has brought them at 
limest almost to the threshold of dullness. Yet as one goes through the French 
provincial towns or atroEs along such an old Street in Paris as the Rue de 
rUnivergit^^ or bafs through the gorgeous in w^hicb the period de¬ 

lighted to publish its archiceciural achievetoenis, one’s chief impression U 
ihiii iif a kind of humane nxbaniLy, ^ kind of gentleness, a suce rcmonahlo- 
ness, I hat ends up by scerning almost noble. 

Naturally these new houses were much smaller than thdr predecessors 
of the reign before. Instead of stabling for too horses^ stabling for eight or 
ten ivaa sudkient; instead of great suites of a dozen cnteriuinment roomst 
rwa or ihice now sullked for the more miknate fiinaions. In many ways 
the general system of planning remained, at least in the larger houses, stm- 
iJar to the earlier work. One usually cincral a forecourt through a large 
gatc» and found on diher side low buildings confining stables and the 
kitchen services j before one tcbc the higher block devoted to the actual 
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residence— reduced in sim* tn be sure, and more mtiniDte and human in its 
scale* hut still essentially the same atrpf dc logii which had been traditional. 
In the growing congestion of the eighteen Eh^entury cityj this extended plan 
was not always possible, and the Fecneh irchitocts especially exerted an 
amazing ingenuity in adapting these basic rccjuiitineiits- to tive small sites 
which they were now forced lo ose* 




9S. HOTEL D*AMElJOr, t'ARlS; PLAN. BoffniaajJ, aKhii^t. CSimpfan. Vot IH.) 


A characteristic example i$ the Hotel d'Amelni, designed by Germain 
Boffrand. The forecourt is oval and the whole building compact and untfied, 
the dining salon is easily accRSible fttsm ihe kitchen ^ and a monumental 
but delicate flight of stairs leads directly up from the entrance scstihulc to 
the chief rooms along the garden feont. AlJ of the lines of travel within the 
bouse were simplihcd anil made direct^ so ihar there was the least posjbic 
Waste space in area and the fewest lost steps in service; and the whole had 
not oiity a new convenienccj a new efficiency* but also a new kind of privacy 
and Intimacy^ In the smaller houses of the bourgeoisie^ who could not expect 
to suppon the elaborate panoply of coacb^ and horses and ihe extravaganf 
service arrangements of houses like these, the forecourt came to be etum- 
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nti^cd entirely^ imJ the whole bouse dc^dopctl into a simple rectangular 
block directly on the street; yet even in these smaller houses the new ideals 
oE cDfivcBience, uf ioUmaty* ^ind of privacy controlled the arrangemciiL o£ 
the roonu and the decormive aspect of the whole. 

For the sod id life of the eightcendi eeniuryp the imposing sweeps of 
gardens of the Lauis XTV type were majiifestly ill-sukeiL Bosquets as large 
ai those at VersaiUeSi where in one bosquet a great court fete for the emirc 
popubtten of the chatcait coiitd be Kdd without crowdings had little of the 
privacy which the personalized social intcraxirse and the love of personal 
intrigue dominating the ijeriod demanded. There Jtad lo be a change^a 
general reduenon of sizes^ a general renundation of the Lc NStre idea of 
im|x;^sing enormous geometrical patterns on a whole Landscape. The great 
Lc N6trc gardens were essentially public parks and^ as such, superb; but 
ihc eighteenth HTimtury gentleman wanted a private garderip not a public 
park. 

Moreover^ new concepts of niaural beauty combined rather oddly with 
the exoticism stimulated by a new knowledge of the Orietu to produce a 
complete overturii in the ideal of what gardens should bc^ lc was in the 
eighteenth century rhtit the romaritjc garden came into beingi, almost slmul- 
caDcously^ both in France and in Enghmd. The most im;)ortant French 
garden pubheaUnn of the second half of tlic eighteenth century ^vas a peri¬ 
odical magnilicendy illustrated with cngrjvipgs both of designs mid of 
aciually cuustructed cxamplrSp entitled furdinr Anglo-Ckinoii^ which sitfii- 
deiuly reveals ihh strange mixture of oriental Savor and English mmantic 
tastCn GardeJt$ began to be thought of, fifii, as imituions of imcultivaicd 
nature—imitations, that of Icwtiy natural hndscapfr-<ind, hi the second 
place, as epportunitJes for developing die mittt ronrnntic and exotic inch 
dents by building Chinese ptgodas or teahouses^ Turkish hath buildings^ »r 
aniheiai ruins—Arrm/Vtfger. The straight line suddenly disappeared in 
garden desigru to be rqjlaccd by serpeodne* spiral, or circular pthj> and 
the old Lc Notre bosquets by drciiitouS passages cut iti wild fuli^igep leading 
CO conceded gliuks where rose a httlc shepherds cote or a temple of love— 
places where eriamored couples could find themselves shut o3 hum the 
prying eyes of all the world* or where two amateur phibmphm, surrounded 
by the thick greenery and lislenuig to ihc songs of birds* could discuss the 
relatioa of man and nalurc, the happiness of the noble savage, or the abstruse 
mathematical theories of Descartes. 

Thus ttocicry* at perhaps one of its must imreal and artificial periods, 
attempted somehow to ccunpemate for its own loss of couch with life by 
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ihe artificial tiaiuraliini of its the sophisticated priiwiivism and 

promiscuity of its cortventkmal life. Of course tt took no great imagioation 
to realize the underlying superficiality of this kind of designt it was obvi¬ 
ously a play kind of landscape architcciure, devoted to hide things, k 
bccanic a fruitful source cjf satire. The growing romanlidsm of the age is 
nowhere, better shown than tn the enormous literary reflections of the new 
kind (jf garden design; and the debate which arose between the supporters 
of artificiahty and of iLitutahsin became strangely enough one of the great 
inspirations toward a new examination into ihc basic problems of acstlicijcs, 
and so added to the older aesthetic categories new titles, especially the "pic¬ 
turesque" and the “sublime." 

Accordingly, the individualism, the emotioiulism, and in a sense the 
confusion of the modern world were Jittlc by lutlc expressing ilicimclves 
in building, and to this confusion the btier part of the eighteenth century 
added another elcntait-nTchacDlogy. The discovery and the early cxcava- 
tioti of Pompeii and Herculaneum showed the eighteenth century a kind of 
ancient life cpiitc diilcrent from the monumental itiagnificcnce of the 
greater Roimo buildings which had formed the taste and been the authority 
of seven tccnth-ccniury theorists. Here was an ancient ebsste life of small 
houses, colorfully decorated, indeed, but fundamentally informal^ here was 
9 Rome of shopkeepers, craftsmen, wcaldiy dilettanti, and businessmen, in¬ 
stead of ihc Rome of the half-li^dary figures of hismry. Such a discovery 
could nut help having tremendous popular repercusaiDn*. The ordinary edu¬ 
cated man who had kaikcd up to Cindniiatus at the plow, Augustus, and 
even Vitruvius the architect, as gods, saw in these new Romans of Pomprii 
and Hercubneum not gods but fellow men. A kind of romantic friendship 
ioward the ancient world took the pbee of the old Baroque worshtp, and 
Pompeiian elements began to appear in furniture and intenor design. 

But there was an even deeper osiiect to this new discovery of die ancient 
WOT Ed. Wtnkelmann in the middle of the century had begun to diderentbie 
between Greek and Ruman work, and laid the foundations at least of scien¬ 
tific archaeology. The world began to rcaiiM that artistic styles changed as 
the years passed; had their birth, their climax, and their decline, as the life 
of the peopb who produced them det'ebped or disintegrated. Thus a new 
Sense of time gradually [xrineated European thought. History became not 
only military and political narrative, but inevitably began to absorb some 
idea of continual flux and change, some dim appreciation of the fact that 
all the manifestations of human lifc^-milttory, political, and aftisti(>-weTc 
alike functions of a continuaily changing equation, to be understood only in 
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dieif rclatinn to the other elenisiii» of that equutiottf in any iperiBc case, 
at one and onJy ctne particulir time. 

The anhitectoral implications of this revolutionary time concept became 
apparent only gradually^ but intimations of the change were immediately 
visible* Up to the middle of the century architects had designed dirctily 
within dtc current tradiiion, almost unccinsuous of any possibility of choice 
or change. The basic classicism of the Renaissance bad paraded down 
through the Baroque period and into the eighteenth century ujichaUengcd, 
Completely dominant, its conclusions, its ohsolule anthorityi disputed ualy by 
occasional rebels Ukc Perrauk. Now suddenly, with the new concept of 
lime and lustory and aithitccturi] style as a continual fiux, with a new 
knowledge of beautiful buildings of diffeiem periods all over the world, 
this authority of classic precedent, as interpreted by the academics, disap¬ 
peared. In 3 world of change, how could any absolute standards of taste 
survive? 

The architect, then, was faced with a new task, that of a personal critique 
of authority, of a personal choice on the basis of bis own knowledge and 
individuality, of his entire approach to design. He was freed from the rules 
of the past, hm as yet little had arisen m take the pbee of those rule* in 
guiding him* He had to fall back upon his own persona] taste and the 
personal taste of his clients. Connoisseurship and scholarship became in¬ 
evitable requirements for “good" design, and the thinking architects rcali2ed 
diat itt the final creation the taste of their employers was at important ai 
their own. Every educated man realbed this also and became, if not an 
amateur archaeologist, at least an amateur connoisseur; and the education of 
these amateurs in matters architeeniraS svas rmpomiblc for the extraordinary 
flood of marvelous architecniml books which the eighteenth century pro¬ 
duced, alike m France, England* and Germany, Jacques Francois Blondel. 
in Paris, went even funher, and esiahlished, as a sort of supplement to his 
profesantial school of architecture, courses of lectures for the layman. 

In that way an attempt was made to substitute inieUectual knowledge for 
the acceptance of seventecnth<enliiry architeemra! dogma, and sometimes 
ev^ to substitute a similar intelloctmlism lor the processes of creative 
design* For a time this effort h.id its desired resulL Popular taste was edu¬ 
cated, connoisseurship did prevent the worst results of intellectual confusion, 
and the new freedom of thought produced original and useful experiments; 
but the disinu^ting forces which were building up behind the whole body 
of eighteenth-century culture were too great to be pennancntly defied. No 
mere personal taste, however exquisite, could defeat the industrial revolu- 
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tioit on the one hand, the crowding new knawJcdge of a!l kinds of 
architeemre—Gothic, Romanesque, Byzantine, Egyptian, even Ghinese— 
which the new archaeology and ihe new curiosity were making kmiwn, on 
the other. The eventual end could only he chaos^ or else a te-usimDatkin of 
the ejnti/c bases of architectural form. 


Chapter 24 


THE ROCOCO IN GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND 


THE cighlwnth-ccniury ti« benveen Germany and France were close. 
Frederick the Great, in Prussb, worshiped French culture, wrote and spoke 
largely in French, and carried on a voluroinoua correspondence with French 
thinker* from Voltaire duwni in Bavaria, ilic whole orientition of the 
court, politically and cukuntlly, was toward France rather than toivard 
Austria; and it U'as the fashion tor the princelets and dnkdets of the Ger¬ 
man regions along die Rhine to imitate Frcndi manners and to patronize 
French artists. It was (laiiml, therefore, for French Rococo ideals to play a 
large, evcij a dominajit, part in the eighteenth-century architecturc of great 
areas in Geimany. 

Nevertheless, the tradition of the Germanic Baroque was too vital to dis¬ 
appear, and the best German svorL of the time often combined many of 
the basic compositiotial qualities of die carliea' Baroque with a supcrfkiaJ 
overky of RncoctJ decoration, and also at tinKS with something of the mure 
human scale, the more intimate quality, for which French architecture was 
famoiis. And fundamental regional cultural tastes also played their part in 
changing the earlier French fcrms. From the time of tlic Late Gothic nti, the 
German designets had laved broken, picturesque outlines, emphasized verti¬ 
cils, and a kind of fantastic exuberance, fust as they had refused in Austria 
to accept the Rtirnun Baroque fcrms unchanged, and out of them had created 
the daring and effective massing of such buildings as the monastery iif Meik 
or the Karlskirchc in Vienna, so now thmughout Germany they refused to 
accept the delicate details of the French Rococo without giving to them their 
own pcfscmal aoil rcgsorLil djaraeter^ 

It was m Siiicuny thul \hc changt bom Fretsdh ideals was greaiest^ for in 
the court at Dresden the BartHjuc ideals were most deeply fiicd, and Dres¬ 
den is today a dty in which the eighteentb-ccrtury ivork has iu most indi¬ 
vidual expression. From the Baroque inhentance came a continuing love of 
dynanuc power, of grrai scale, of superb plan concept inn; from France came 
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ii ticw luxuriaiue and fertility, a new delicacy of detail. The Zwinger Palace, 
buiJt by Daniel Poppelmann in 1711*22, is typical. It was an additioii iti 
the residcnml pbee of the king, made purely for entertainment purposes, 
and eonsisied of a series of lavish pavilions and halls for court fcstiviiles, 
connected by one-story arcades, and entered through a gateway which is an 
almost riocous combioation of columns, broken pediments, scrulls, and 
sculpture, » designed that its Arst apparent ennfusiou becomes as one Looks 
at it further a magnliiccnily disciplined composition, leadiug the eye in^ 
evitably to the rich bulbous roof which emwas it. The same quality of monU' 
mental basic organi^tioo, expressed in and yet almost liidden by elaborate 
detail, is seen in the rest of the struciurc; the crowded caryatids and gafticj. 
the btild carved foliage, tlie cupids, the cartouches, the curved loofs widi 
their broken sUhoucties, all unite to make a single and coherent production 
of which almost every square inch is carved with Sfwiriing line and bulbous 
form. 

Strangely enough, the court church, built three decades Jaicr, is much 
less touched by the new liortdity. Designed by an Italian ardhiiect, Chiaveri, 
it nevertheless retains the purely Baroque character of the Viennese work 
which it so closely resembles. The Protestant Frauenkirche, designed by 
Georg Babr and completely demolished by bombing in the last ndays of the 
Secoiitl World War, was one of the most extraordinary and successful origh 
nal compositions of the period. It svas a large, unified, stone, ratiUed build' 
ing, with a tremendous tlnmc the lantcm of which rises to over 300 feet. Tlie 
central dome was surrounded by several tiers of galleries in lofty side aisles, 
and the exterior wall was broken by several radiating projections to take 
care of the stairs, the apprnaclies, and the chancel The large scale, the great 
simple windows, ihe upsweeping curvesl roof, and the enormous dome were 
of course typically Baroque, but the whole spirit of the interior both in plan 
and aspect roveali the new Rococo feeling. Since it was designed for Protes¬ 
tant worship, its architect has evidently taken the theater rather than the 
ritualisEic church as his fundamental inspiration, and the scats for the 5O0O 
people who could be aecommodated were arranged on the Eloor and in 
the circling galleries so that the greatest possible number of worshipers 
could see and bear the preacher; even the shallow chancel, with its remark* 
able Rococo fittings and organ ease, was planned with the tame basic enn* 
cepdun in mind. The great piers which supported the dome were without 
classic capitals; the ornament throughout was purely Rococo in type, and 
combined with the boxlikc arfangcjneni of some of the gallery seating to 
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produce an tffcci strangely pcrwtia] and inriimte, despite die vosi size of 
the edifice. 

The same general chiracter cl vivid and jomelunes ermde Bafrjquc, 
deenrated wiih R£h:dcxi details in Rococo profusion, cuntmR rhe grearrr 
amount i>t eighteenth-ceistury Mmrk in all the northeastern German hnd.^ 
and is cvidcuE even further casi^ccp into Poland. !n iomc of the Polish 
great hotiscs, hoivcver, as in the elghEcenth-ccntury work of Mtjscow and St. 
Petersburg, more direct French uifiucJicc b apparent for French artists and 
craftsmen were as eagerly patro[]i2;cd by the Russian olid the Polish dukes 
as they were by the noblci cjf the RbenisK sdowiis. Cathcrific the Grc:ii, espe- 
cialJvp tvas A patron of foreign artbta and orchiiccts, and was in constant 
communication both with Italy and Paris in order to insure a consinnc sup¬ 
ply in Russia of thoroughiy trained ttalian architects and French emfbmcii. 

Like Saxony, BavarLi alsi^ had its ehatacieristic eighteenih-ccutury cx- 
pression, fc^r in Bavaria—although French craftsmen ^vcnc al! the htshinn* 
and much of the most imptiriant work designed by either Francois 
Cuvillics^ a pupi] of Koben de Cottc^ or lib son—Vienna was geographically 
very near and the earlier BarotjUt churdies of Bavaria continued to exen a 
strong effect on ccclcsiastkal design; and* just aSt earlier, Scrlio on coming 
into France had designed Frein:h buildings and attempted to create, by 
mesm of lib ItaUan knowledge and taatc, buildings ivhich sKould be French 
rilher than Indian, these CuvilJifs^ notwiLhstandiug their French parentage 
and training in French mste, designed public buildings wliich rcmaincil 
csscDtiahy Bavariim. lliey were responsible^ however, for the general change 
in the character of eirterkjr design* as well iia for the intrcduction of the 
C-scrolls and the delicacy of French Rococo in to Bavarian mtcriors, llieir 
exteriors were ijuteter^ mure cLissiCt UH>re restrained ih.in those of half ^ 
ctniuxy earlier; they liked flat rwfs with halusimdes—with a reRnerd classic 
quality in detail quite different from ihc older Baroque htaviuess, Francois 
" Cuvilli^ the elder was, in additionj a maker of plans of the must amazing 
ingenuity^ and mvariahly seized upon the opportuniUcs afitred by the £an- 
tajiic lastc of hb clLcnts to produce, especially in counUy-housc design* a 
lew kind of freely planned structure. Triangular, circular, and polygonal 
buildings were commun in has ^^xjrk, and he delighted ni oval, ckcular, or 
circular-ended rooms. That lie could also on ucenskin be monumental and 
natrained^-os in hb ArchhUhop's Palace, and in his work in the Reside nz. 
especially the Rcsidenz theater, in Munich—is only an additional evidence 
of hb underlying skilL 

Perhaps hb miAl expressive work is 3 little pavilion called the Amalicn- 
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hwrgv which lie buih in ihc gardens of the Nymphenburg for the Elector of 
B^ivjirb in the t73o's. lih a one-story building, with Interesting and some¬ 
times oddly shaped rooms girmpcd on either side of a cLrcular doincd ro^cp- 
Eioa room in the middle of the fronL Each room has Its walls covered with 
exquisite Rococo stucco reliefs, the exuberance of which is rendered one only 
tolerable hut pleasant by their singular ddicacy and the bvely color treat- 
meni. Each room tias i different scheme, but in general the rdieCs arc silver 
and ihc ground somehmcj of soft ycHoWt sometimes ol greeithluc, somc^ 
limes of bluish gray. Even the kitchen is lavishly decorated, with bvdy blu^ 





$*5- CHARACTERJBTlt:: BAVARtAN KOCOCO GARDl^N PAVlLiON: PLAN, 
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Dutch tiles, anti the combinalion of luxury » rare ftfincment, mild color, and 
interesting form mnka of ihe whole both a decorauve jewel and a ^mall 
house of no litdc personal charm- 

In ecclesiastical architecture the Baroque elements had a longer life; but 
the itide church of Si. fohannes-Nepomuk and the adjoining house, in 
Munich, designed by the Asam brothers, shows hi)w consummatety Rococo 
decoration could be added to Bamtiuc coticcpijon. In the church the lighting 
is so dciLgncd as to Ik concealed and yet tn throw brilliant dramauc climax 
on the altar. The walls wave in plan iind arc docoriued ulnxist bcwtldcringly 
with carved wood, mcxicled stucco- and rich marble. Hie result is typical 
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of ihc Eiavariua dghtccnih-ctntury' love of almost Crivoluu^ detail, used 
ddllftjU;^ produce theatrical effect. 

In Prussia* the life of the court of Frederick the Great wn5 a far different 
thing from [he often flighry luxury of Bavaria aod the Rhine country, 
Prus^da was beginning to march toward the dununatlon of the Centianie 
Luidx. Frederick^ though hU amusernent lay in French plulofiophy and 
Rcpcoco culture, ivas csscnikUy devored to ideaU of centralized iKSWtrr. He 
was a great builder, adding largely to the castle at BcHiti and building a 
whole gitjup in Potsdam for his summer court; and his huildings reveal the 
trend of hb aims. They were planned by a whole group of foreign designers 
as well as by German architects* The Berlin paUicc hud been begun by 
Andreas Schliitcr at the end tif the scvcjiierftth ccntuiyi and the exterior of 
the bnilding had been largely completed under tlie pnedoocssor of Frederick 
the Greats from designs hy the Swedish architect Eosander and the German 
Bochme. It was severely ckssic^ large in scale, and with few BanK|ue tricks* 
It revealed early sOhiethiitg of die bstsic auiierity ami power of the Prussian 
court. Undoubtedly it mtisc have influenced Frederick the Great ircmcn- 
dously and given a character to all Prussian cighteenlh-ccniury worki, which 
places it ai the opposite pole from the intricacici uf Munidi. 

Thus in the new palace at Potsdami^ which Frederick die Great buih in 
the 1760% there is the sarnc strung classic exterior, rich in material but with 
uo concessions made ti> Rococo Lasic—except perhaps the free-standing 
colonnade lU the terrace end. Even lliis, however, maintains a sober ebssi- 
cism of Stjle which its dccorarivc detail cannot conceal. Behind stretch the 
great stable and barrack buildings for the royal retinue* as though to rival, 
fiOT the dclicaie^ humanized French work of ihr time, but the tremendous 
royal sirtictuies of VcrKiilles* These side buildings, with their picturesque 
oudine and their applied classic detail, m3y perhaps indicaLe a little of the 
informality and cxpcrtmcntalism that was current in oihcr eighicenth- 
century work* yet ihe whole group possesses the imperwnaJ monumenialicy 
of the Baroque more than it does the picturesque humanjty of the Rcxzdco. 

It is oniy in interiors and the minor* more or less fccrcafionaL buildings 
that Frederick"* admiration of French culture ts allowed free rein. The little 
pabce of Smsiaud* the kings personal residence^ designed by Knobcisdorff 
—according to legend, after the king's own sketches,—is competcly a Rococo 
structure. One story high^ it is human in scale dcs^dle its length. Its classic 
details arc inlimate rather than impressive, and its inicrior is a gay medley 
of Rococo phantasy. The same noious Rococo jippears in many of the 
interiors built by Frederick the Great bodi in Potsdam and in the Berlin 
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nnd all pf il is of a kind that rcvcuLi Kuiv far the Gertriiifiii: Rococo 
5tylc ciiuld depart from die French prccaknt It $preads the ornament over 
entire wall surfaces^ inst^ of restricting it ro the Tops and boiiam* o£ panels 
as the French liad. done; it becomes a kind of web of scrolls and foliage, the 
lines of which wander rather aimlessly over all the apparent surfaces of a 
rti<sm, so that the eye becomes finally saicd and longs for repcise. The hand of 
the modeler in this Prussian Rococo is heavier too. Projections arc greater; 
and^ whereas in the Arnalicnhurg Ln Munich delicacy and Taste have made 
exuberance kively, in many of the Prussian rooms the lack of it has mad^ 
exuberance only ostciiiatious and fometimes dangerously close to plain 
vulgarity. There is sanKthing of ibe ftmweais ricAc in it* expression, for in 
Prussia Rococo seems tnore than anywherE else in E^urope to have been the 
rnere plaything, almost the viciou* appetite, of pcxtple whose minds were 
basically hostile to it and given to more atmere ideals. Perhaps ihc added 
violence of this Prussian Rococo was a necessary aniidote for the impersonal 
regubriry of the almost sOidiMic military drill* in which Frederick so 
dehghietl 

lust as England had never had a true Baroque, so Engbnd never devel¬ 
oped a native Rococo. Tlse qujct devtlopraeni of English individuality and 
English home life wen I on, fcircing an architcciufc which could express 
these rather ^hnn the grandiose fashions of the seventeenth century or the 
Frivolities of the eighiccnth^ Samuel Pepys in hb garden of a surnmer night, 
playing on hia fluie, while hi* wife and her maid sang madrigals softly in 
the dark, and the neighbors opened their windows around and listened with 
delight* is just as Utte an English scvenieenth-ctniury character a* King 
Charles II himself; and in the eighteenth centuryi though the field of knowl¬ 
edge had widened and growing busities* brought an opportunity for com¬ 
fortable living to great numbers, the $amc ideas of hnme and the huusc- 
hold, of close individual contam, as the centrsd things in life continued 
undiminished. Perhaps the great characteristk tipresskin of tlic English 
eighteenth century is Boswdl^s /oAnmrt* a book by one eccentric, even 
cranky, individual about another still more erraticj though infinitely more 
witty* Dr, fishjwon Was a mun of his time; his delight was in people, his 
mtist pithy sayings were ab<mt people. His literary criticism gave somcthjcig 
of a new slant on the problem of personaliites in literature. Character wai 
his great passion; and, if he was egregiously and almost continuously wrong 
in all mactm of politics and coonuitiics. Dr* Johnson was almost alwayr 
inevitably right in maitm dealing with individual character* 
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This cqnunuicy of feeling dbout life gave a cnncitiuicy to atchi textural 
development far stronger than any changes of lupeiikhd hisbion. English 
eightccjiih-ccntury architecture puisued, therefiare, a quiet and almost nn* 
wavering course, developing and refining, restudying and recreating the 
ideals which Imd been first incamiitcd m English buildings by Inigo Jones 
and by Wren. little by little the superfidal Baroque umaments which both 
tliosc tnusfcis bad occaslonaily used slipped away. What remained was their 
essential common sense, their essential d^ire in create buildings dignified, 
classic, unimentaiicjtis, and adapted to lioglisb life. English cusinms and Eng' 
lish manners were more and mtirc against the extravagant, more and more 
striving for a kind of sophisticated moderation in all things; and. as always, 
the concept of good manners pLiycd an enormous pan in English an. 

Yet Rococo fashions were bound to have their English effect, for in mat- 
tcr$ of fashion at least London was already under the sway of Paris, and 
English costume was based on the French. The Et n;U<hmm with typical 
simplicity solved this puzzle of lutw to be at once Rococo and yet not 
KoeoCD. Hii buildings remained classic; in their furniture he allowed the 
new fashion to have its way, provided of course that it could be ehangf-H and 
modified tu give the solid usability which the Englishman detnund^. The 
work of Chippendale was the perfect answer, fur Chippendale ttombined 
with iui cxlnttjrdinaTy imagination a tnagiiiltccnt sense of the structure of 
furniture and a manifest delight in its materials, which saved him always 
from any mere French frivolities. The Chippendale furniture, especially 
such things as buokcavs, biackcts, side tables, candelabra, and minor fur* 
nishings, mokes bvbh use of all the tricks of Cnicroll, broken line, shell 
patterns, and naturalistic carving which llic French Lmiu XV designers had 
developed; but it mokes use of them in new and simpler ways, so that 
Chippendale furniture is always defuiitely English, without affectation, and 
his strongly built mahogany chairs with their carved RtKCJCO backs nf inter* 
setting ribbons and delicate moldings are tmique in Rukko fumimre be¬ 
cause nf their preservaUun of powerful stnictural lines. Chippendale's feebng 
for the Rococo W'os, then, merely that of one who finds a new aitidc to play 
With, and the other fashions which came along during his busy [ifo he played 
with in the Same way, transforming them to reveal his own skill and to 
express the English taste. Thus ehtppcndale's Rococo work went along with 
and was fotlowod by work which he called Chinese, and even some which 
he termed Gothic, in response in tlie shifting demands of English fashion; 
still, whether Rococo or Gothic or Chinese, the gieater part of it is instantly 
recognizable as good Chippendale, 
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The EnglL&li 4:ombinntiori ot good and ^ dclighi. in cbaractcr 

explains fbt japid development in cighiccflih^c-ntury England of a iremtn- 
dous number of excellent archiicccs^ all of iIie™ producing vvofk polished, 
harmonious and charming, yci none of them actually great* They were 
men tjf tastCj aHurcdly, but not one of them bad the ^tniizing vitality^ the 
gorgeous imaginaitoriN that Vanbrugh had had earlier* Few Englisb eight- 
o:nrh<cnlury buildings are truly grci^; by tar ihe majority are lovely und 
livable. 

It wiis for the mo&i p.irt a prosperous period for Eiigknd;, this cighTecntlc 
century^ the Peace of Utrecht id 1713 liad opened numerous opportunities 
for foreign Made, the beginning of indiistrial oianutacmre in the north was 
creating new sveakht and agriculture was srill flourishing and vital. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the wealth tvas distribuied more sviddy tlun in earlier periods, 
and the new commcnrialism was producing not only occastonal families of 
great wealthy but also brge tjumbers vcha possessed a modest and assured 
comfortable competence. *\nd so ihe architects ivere busy and well paid; 
they were admired and looked up 10, and both their wealth and their iu- 
fiuence was important. James Gibbs told his friend Venue that he had made 
j£t5oo from his <?/ ArcAMcmrc and c:xpecied 10 i^^ll the plates for 
^500 more. It we multiply these figures by five or six, ^ve ran get iotiic 
iipproximate knowledge of the actual cash income which wxjiild be u>dayi 
equivalent of the incumc Gibbs received from but one Uicrary venture. 

And the influence of rhese cighicexith-ccntiiry architects W‘as increased 
by die number of bouks they produced and the W'idt disinbutiou which 
these works ertjoyed. Tlie eighteenth cciuury in England was a century of 
artistic comiQisseur^hipi as in France* and every nohleraan as well as every 
shopkeeper who aped the ways of the mjbility either set himself up as an 
authority on nTchiteeture or strove to leam all that he couki about it- Book 
alter book Gune off the London presses and was ap|>arently eagerly snapped 
up by diis alert, curiousi and insaiiablc public; it tvas an ignorant fellow 
indeed whn could not at need discourse learnedly on the orders, or at a 
pmch plan and direct—often not badly—the erection of his own hnuse. 
These books were of three basic types; the theoretical treatise, the compda- 
tioq of designs, and the builder's or architect’s bandbuok. 

The best examples of the first type of these bex^ks are Sir Wilham Cham- 
befs’$ Trratisit on Civi( and Roger Mtiiriss Lcei$4t^f on 

firc/wrr. Tile two are characteristic of two sides of English eighteentJi- 
centuiy ardutectuia] thinking. Sir Willom Chambers had been brought 
up ortgioiilly in ihe htisiiicss worlds and had traveled widely in Europe and 
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Asia. His treatise is therefore eminently practical. In his fatewnrd he even 
httiis JH the eamomic implications of the profession. Rosier Morris is as 
theoretical as Chambers is practicai, anc! in hia lectures, intenJed for laymen, 
he sets out systematically and with a hind of thoughtful dogmatism a whole 
doctrine of good prqmrtion and consistent detail, giving formulas for win¬ 
dow sizes for a given room, for the rdacKe height, width, and length of 
apartments and huildings, and telling what is the pioper order to use for 
different types of site, qtijiinily relating the tjuaiity of the order to the char¬ 
acter of the landscape. 

The most famous of the second type of book is the great Vitrtwiuf Britan- 
nif(4t, started by Colin Campbell and e?ctcnding eventually over a period of 
Aearly a century, in eight great volumes, in which one can sec in magnifi¬ 
cent plates drawings of all the greatest English buildings, espcdally the 
large country houses. Individual architects like Gibbs and lamm Paine, and 
later the Adam brothers, also published supeeb prescniations of their oivn 
work, so that the educated Engiishmon who could alford these expensive 
books was never at a loss to find the current ways of designing or the current 
standards of taste. The best of the last class of books is Isaac Ware's ,4 Com¬ 
plex Body of ArcAit^uff, Simple, systetnaiic contmon sense distinguishes 
it and makes it almosi a model of its kind, dtscusing structure, building ma¬ 
terials, and design with equal emphasia. 

Besides these, there was a of smaller publicatiotis, coming out every 
year in greater number, by such men as the irrepressible Batty Langley, 
Wiilijun Piain. and Wtlllam Halfpenny, These mitmr svntks usually con¬ 
tained great number! of csamplcs uf dciails—comices, mantels, doors, win¬ 
dows, and so hirth, as well as considerable valuable structural inhtrmatioit;_ 

because of their small size and low cost they were extremely popular with 
builders, and the general high quality of the rJctails they show is reflected in 
l}»e quiet streets of any number of English provincial towns. They were im¬ 
ported into the American colonics in large nuoibcn also, and had on almost 
equal effect there. 

Few churches were built during the tightecnlh century in Engbnd, until 
the very end of the century. Those which were construeted generally fol- 
h>vved the type fames Gibbs established in St. Mardn's-in-thc-Fields, with 
its columns, iu plaster vault, its side galleries, its ellipticiil arched chancel, 
and its high spire. It became the precedent for numbers of churches built 
on this side of the Atlantic also, where the Gibbs BaoJ( of AroAiicetare, 
winch illustrated St Marijjs\ was evirfenily widely known, Mmi of the 
chuiches were as definitely preaching churches as the contemporary Proccs- 
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taiic chiifcHes of Germany, In many the pulpit stood on the maiii .isia of iht 
churchy and even where the service was EpiseopaJiaii Ehc almr was reduced 
to a mere cominiiiuori table. Tim old arrangement has been preserved in 
few churcbeSj for everywhere, bodi in England and America* the rilualisdc 
furor whidt followed the Oxford movemenc of the nineweinh cemury forced 
changes in the original plan, pushed the pulpit to one lidc^ and gave the 
altar the importance which it had losfn 

J 4 aiiy charming smaller eighttenth-eenttiry public buildings bear witness 
to the general high level of taste. Cixsioms bouses, town hallsi and markets 
all evidence geaeml restraint, dignity, and good maiincri. Brick is the 
usual building material. Sometimes sionc trim irtid j decorated stone door¬ 
way* with pediment and cartouche* gis^e emphasis and richness; and almost 
always these little pubbe buildings have cupolas above the roof, distant 
symbolic remiiiisccnccs of the days when the lord*? great hall, with its 
cupola through which the ^noke escaped from a central hearth, was the 
center for all local admin istratiun. These tranquil red brick buildings, often 
svith high sbte roofc, fit moat aitraciively into the little villages in which 
they arc placed, harmoaiziug perfectly either with the grouped windows 
and Gtrthtc imcery of Tudor rimes or with the restful led brkk houses— 
50 like them in general character-rhat the cighicenth-ccntiiry businessmen 
Averc erecting along the main streets. 

It was in house design that the periotl achieved its most brilliant results* 
and stjangely enuUgh along evvo abst^luiely diffcrcM and conllictuig paihs. 
The great English noble bmiltes, riunpiigh rhdr enormous holdings of pro¬ 
ductive lantlp were piling up colossal lomines. Each noble seems to have fdt 
that building was the most worth-while as well as the most showy way of 
spending his moncy.^ The wealthy dukes buik not one hut several great 
houses ftir ihenisclves^ and the Earf of Burlington* a student nf architecture 
and ;t paaitmate connoisseur, paironkcd a Avhole group of architects, some* 
rimes satirically spoken of at his '^stable"—Kem, Eeonip and Campbell the best- 
known among themi—and their work fills a large part ot the early vnlum^ 
of the Vitruinas BfiUinmaiS. indeed, the Earl of Bnrlmgton* through his 
prodigious architeciuial patronage, did not a litllc to set llie fashion in these 
gfeur housci. 

In mo^t casts a central building, which was the residence proper* wa* 
Hanked by two side wings, often only one siory hlgb. One of these contained 
the Rtabk the other the kitchens and food servicES. Sometimes in sepasaie 
buildings, these were connected to the main hoiue by colonnades ot arcad^ 
and thus a fafccotiri was created. All sorts of arrangenienu of these basic 
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elements were £ijund^ the two Eavoriic type^ being: one in which quadrant- 
curved cdcnnadeji cnnnecied the ckmenrs, and one in which the elements 
were tn ^ urnfght Jine^ The houses cnidd be as huge as the wealth of the 
client permitted, bur they mu^t be quietJy Palladian classic, without Baroque 
frippery^ and colossal they wcrCp miiny of them, with tiancndotii Roman 
colonnaded haQj eighty feet long by sixty feet wide, immense two-storied 
salons^ grot impressive areas of corridor* monumental stairs^ and rooms 
as big as bants. All of this magnificence was clothed in the most di^rcet 
classic dress; serene walisT simple colontiaded porches, several wings—even 
more restraincd-^tmectcd to ibe main building by aitadrs, these are the 
main characterisdes of the typt Working al such a targe scale and with 
such simple shapes these English cighreenth-century architects were forced 
to a careful study nf proponinn and skill which mnkes of many of thee 
houses some of the ruovSt advanced* carefully composeck and successful 
piece of large^^soale imd varied classic design i but as hotlscLS they svere 
iibvEuusly absurd—ujicumfoirtahk, impcissible tn heat, inhuman wiLhin—and 
even the rich plaster ornament used to decoiatc the wails could not ro^kc 
these great houses human. 

Cluracteristic crumples can be seen in die long facade of Wanstcad 
House, with comer pavilians and a central portico, designed by Colin 
Carrrpbdh m Hoik ham Hall, by William Kent, famous for its tremendous 
basiiican entrance hdl, it$ great state gallcfici, and its four ttunor wings; 
and in Kedteston Hall, begun by Paine and finished by Robert Adam In a 
bier style, with two sets of quadrant arcades leading to four minor 
buildings. 

The satirists of the time atcicLcd the faults of these ducoi mansions iin- 
merdihilly. Pope, in the Fourth Epistle of his M</raI Essayf. addressed to 
Richard Boyle* the Earl of Burlington^ writes, 

y^ji jAqh* Rom£ i^fu gtariouf, not profurr^ 

And pompom in 4 HJingf cnee a/ere tAingi of o/r. 

Yet ehiiil (my L&rdj yoae just^ yoar ncAte 
Fiil Aatf the tand ndtk imhating /uerfr; 

IVAc rtiodom drawings from yo(tr fAeeti iAatf m\e, 

Aftd of oitc Aestity mjny hluaders moJ^e; 

Load jome pain cAureh ipitA ctj tAeumc ftate. 

Turn cf triumpA to a goyderr-gaie; 

Reperse your ornumenh\ and Aang tJtem all 
Oil tome pafeA'd dog-Ade el('d udtA endj cf tpoti; 
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f/dp fom" slices of pitmtcr on% 

7 'AdJ^ /dcV with hiis 0/ a /rdir/: 

Sh^ll c&tl tftc winds ihrt/ugA i&ng imruJes £& roar, 
Proud io ro/f'A edit at a Venetiun door; 
Conscious fA^y acS a triu^ PtdtadiaM pars. 

And if tAcy staruc^ they stan/c^ Ay ruies of art^ 


And btcr» 


But AarJ(} the cAiming ctoc^ to dinner edit 
A hundred footsteps scrape she marAlr Aalti 
The AcA Auffet iuetl^otourd serpents grace. 

And gapsftg Tritons speu* to iuasA your face^ 

Is this a dinner? this <t genid room? 

No, 'ns it iemple, and c AecatomA; 

A sdemn socrifkejt performed in state: 

You dnn^ hy measure^ md to minuses cat. 

The other type of house is the more characteristic, as it is the more earn- 
moQ—ihc sm^kr, restrained* reticent building of towu or enuntry. Red 
brick, with slaic or tile nxif. with a simpk cornice of stone or wmd^ with 
smdJ-pantd wmdo^vs, often the only dccoratioii upon it is a little arehitravc 
frame and a brackcLcd hood at the door; but the proportions ate so un¬ 
pretentious and reguiari the relationships between all the parts so jtistj that 
ihe eye is saiisficd, and ihe spirit of the whole—with its large chiinneys, its 
ample warm red walls, its large many-paned windows—i$ essentially and 
definitely that of home. It h arclutecture at its simplest* and for that Ycry 
reason these houses go on pleasing from year to year, 00 matter wkat the 
ctiirent fashion^ while the great ducal mansionSp with all iheir panoply ol 
classic detaih arc already white ckphants and seem strangely oui of date- 
The some artless ness wliich controlled the outside usually governed die 
nximi within 45 well* but the srtuillcr houses were toerre resistant to change? 
in fashion, and in them the use of the large wooden itmeh which Inigo 
Jones had loved in the middle of the sevcmcendi ccntuiy often continued 
well down into The eighteenth, when in the larger buildings wooden pncl- 
mg had almost entitely passed nut of use. Modest plaster comices, cljsiic 
architraves around doors* samcrimes in the more Uvish bouses crowned 
with cornice and ^ledlmcnt^ and fireplaces of ihc grcatesi variety* hut all 
distantly Baroque^ gave the ncce«ary notes of miercsL Firepbee design. 
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indeed, during tfie cightecndi century became almost a tpectaJ branch d 
the art, and the lnKfka and the houses are both filled with beautiful exam- 
pics. Almost all have an architrave nr molding aioiind the opening, a frieze 
and a projeoing cornice to serve as a mantel, and the greater number have 
an overmantel, usually with its own panel mold, comke, and broken or 
scrolled pediment. Sometimes sculptured figures or columns hold up the 
cornice at either side of the opening, sometimes scrolls flat againsc the face 



IW. HOUSE llf TTIE close, SAtlSBURVt PLAf^ AND UVlNC-ilOOM WANTEl, 

(SclchET 4ail MwUUrF: Lattf Hogiamrr .■freiurtnte m Eniljtad.^ 


of the wall give a mnse of support; but always tbc touch U sure and firm, 
the decorative composition cicellcnt. In the second half of the cenutry 
moldings tended to become more and more delicate, mid natutaUsdc ornar- 
ment crept in; thus £ir the Rococo fashion was accepted, but the basic 
designs remained always simple, strong, and classic. 

Eighteenth^entury house siaurs were also typical Ciamplea of the Eng¬ 
lish taste. Delicate turned balusters, usually three to cadi ttair tread, rested 
directly im the treads and carried a molded handrail, which curved up at 
bndings and breaks in the stair, and at the bottom often swept out in a 
gradous horizontal scroll supported on an ehtborete carved newel. The 
balusters were often of three different designs, according to their height, 
so that the changing drythm gave variety and lightness without interrupting 
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the coaDiiuily. li was these stJrs. as it was these newels^ published so care¬ 
fully in ibe biiildcn" handbxiks, whidi becajne the modcli for any amount 
of American CnlonUt house dciaiL 

In garden design^ as we have secn^ the cightcemh ceniuiy in England 
really initiated the change to infntmaL gardens that extended over all of 
Europe- In this shift of taste, the satirists too played their part^ and Pope's 
famous picturesque garden at Twickcriham had a large role in the n’anrfor- 
mation. Pope himself was a pa^ionatc supporter of the new and infotraal 
landscape archiweture* and in the Same episde to Burlington which has 
been merni oned before takes great delight in pain dug out the ahsurditjes, 
the inconveniences, and the stiffness of the old formal arrangcmeiits- The 
whale great house he calls "a bbotirM quarry above ground " and of its 
setting he writes^ 

Hif gard^i rtrxi y&ar ditmifaiian Cd//, 

On side you tehald tAe wMlt 

No pleasing rnnrf<wtVr 

No ari/u! ufildness fa fcrp/fjr the scene; 

Grove nods aS gruw, each alley has a AroiJter, 

And Aaif the platform just reflects she Other^ 

The snffring eye inverted Nature sees, 

Tfeet cut so stasues, statues thici( of trees; 

With here a fauntainj never to he playdt 
And there a summer-house^ shut \nufvs no shade- 

Kent, in ihc gardens n{ Smwci applied informal design to a vast area and 
established for decades 10 come the English ideal of the noblc^s park— 
grassy glades, embowering trees pbiited in artful clumps^ distant prospects 
of bill and volky, and always st lake or stream wandering in wdlful curves 
through ihe whole. Groiioes and hermitages, {ink bathhouses and tea¬ 
houses, Of oriental pavilions gave variety and interest £0 the scene; and the 
underlying confuiion between the artificiality of the whole conception and 
the naturaineu it was supposed to imitate seetm hardly to have been real- 
izetL Kew Gordenj follDWtch and the Chinese pagoda at Kew still stands as 
a mpuumenc to that ratnanric nmc- Sir William Chambers had seen Chinese 
gardens and written a little btxjk that is on exoellmt dcserjptlun of them ; 
on this alight basis die Chinese passimt flouriJicii, and made his modest and 
accurate dcscriprion the oioise fur die most extraordinary and unreal de¬ 
signs, The entire garden^esign picture became a cungbmeration of the 
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csotic ;iJid the piniuresque, the picturesque and the natural, as though the 
designers and the lords who paid them well were aJI drunk with this new 
idea of a garden or a park as a piece of nature, and with the sudden disr 
covery that nature Uscif was beimifuU that the ruined or the impcrficcT 
might be picturesque," and that the awful or even the unpleasant might be 
the “jiiblimc," The famous landscape arthitca who perpeuated perhaps the 
greatest number of the must coofused designs was 3 man whom his con- 
tempuraries called, because of his supposed ability to do almost anything, 
"Capability Brown." Of course the suirisis again found endless upponuni' 
lies here as xvell, glad to be able to take a deserved ctack at their dbtef 
exemplar and rival. Pope. Ljidy Mary' Worlley bfontagu, fur insiance, wrote 
of the grotto in Pope's own garden, 

ytJiirri’ii u'itAin u'itA jAfllf of fmalt fxptnst 

(Emhtems of tlntfi rhyme gttd tricing sense) 

Perpettmi fogs e/tetose lAe sacred cave^ 

The neigh Aortag rrij^^r their fragrant odors gave. 

It still remained for Humphrey Kepton, in the nineteenth century, to give 
real form and cogent artistic meaning to the English infomul lu ml v ^ p c 
garden. 

But, if informality more and more ccncrolled garden design, it had little 
effect upon city planningt and Otic of the great contribuiiam which 
cighteenth<efltury English architecture made lo the town enneepi was 
that oi the residential rquare. London and lainy other towns were growing 
enormously; acre after acre of country land had to be built upon, and ti m-f 
most of this land was in immense single-ownenhip areas it could be laid 
out on a deffniic, unified, pbnned basis. The result is to be seen in the beau¬ 
tiful squares of Mayfair and of their bter descendants in Bkxmisbury. The 
essential thing was to build a city of homes. Numberless quiet and reticent 
houses, ample in size, comfortably planned, with large back gardens—their 
&(ades all dike, or eUe, mnn; commonly, portions of a single dominaung 
armpusition running from street to street unhroken,--wcic arranged to 
front an open square of huge size, planted thickly with trees and gardens. 
To these stiuarcs each householder had a key (they were not public); and! 
though ibis type of coNopcraiively owned open space may by now have 
outlived its usefulness, it was probably their pmicacd and private character 
which preserved so many of them unharmed til] our own dav. In many 
ways these eightceftih<entuiy rcjidcntial disiricts of English towns repre- 
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sent £i very high ^tandurd of town pbnning. Everywhere there ii grcencryi 
open squ:irc siictreedi open square* broad streets connect them* a.nd the 
placid harmony of the tmifonn facades around adds to die geade gracions- 
E1C3* of the whole picture. Outside of London^ where there was more avaih 
able land, designs could be freer; and here, as In Bath, the same kind of 
luuficd thinking has produced not only squares but also '"crcsccms'^ and 
'^circuses," in which the sweeping curve made by the fronts of the unvaried 
adjoirung houses gives lovely change of light and shade, sn that Baih today 
has come to be considered one of the mosi. charming sinalJ cities anywhere. 

In ihe smaller countries erf northern and western Kuropci the French 
Rocooj fashions,, radiating ouEward* produced small changes dmibr to those 
made in England, Nowhere did Rococo intricacy of wal! panel, door mold¬ 
ing, and carved decoration achieve iht sw^y it enjoyed in either FKince cr 
Germany, Always in Holbnd and the Scandkravian countries it appears 
as a sort of light dusting over of the surface with a frosting of delicate 
whimskalityp but the essentiajs of the buildings remain they liad been 
set in the scvcnEccnth century* if anything! svaJls are even simpler, moldings 
more refined! and only a carefril study of detail reveals the new Rococo 
trend; for the Rodxtt demanded for its full Kcprcssioii a type of luxury and 
1 rype of life—even a whole moral outkioli^—t^uite feueign to these grave 
and contented peoples. For Ehcra the pracd*^ die comfortahle^ the home¬ 
like remained the desired ideal, and farmhtiuaes throughout Denmark* like 
the eightcciuh-ccntury houses of Amsterdam ur Ddfr^ show the serene 
beauty to w'liLch this ideal gave rise* In the more monumeninl work, like the 
famous scriei qI cightcenth-eentttry squares in Copenhagen! it is only the 
dclicjie classic side of ihc Rococo which finds expression. There, as in £ng- 
hind, all the Baroque eccentricities are fpjgptien; quiet lines, rimplc sur¬ 
faces, the orders used unallecEedly and directly^ these are the demaits which 
create the charactcdsUc ckgance which this work possesses* 



Chapter 25 


THE EARLY CLASSIC REVIVAL 


V^ITH the decline oI the dghteenth century she Rococo flame began to 
flicker iintl want E*ubenin« to unrestmincid could lead only to *atiety, and 
*Kat atmosphere of excited, neurotic personal intrigue—the inevitable reac¬ 
tion from Baroque pomposity—could only produce a greater and greater 
disintegration. And other elements in the eighieemh-ecntury mind were 
coming more and more to the front, exerting wider and wider away over 
man's artJvj ties—the knms'lcdgc of archaeology, the love of season, and the 
jeme iif dcfijocnicy^ 

The new knowledge of the amhi lecture of the cLssJe world could not hut 
have imponant results. Gtwk architonure, unknown for «iittirjes, was sud¬ 
denly discovered; arebacolugists and architects from both Fiance and Eng¬ 
land were measuring and publishing exquisite engravings of the great 
Greek monuments; book after book brou^t before architect and layman 
alike the dclkatc loveltnes* of Pompeiian wall decoration and the simple 
and Iwnielike rectangubriiy of Pompdian hoiiic designs; and in the Iasi 
quancr of the century the magniftccni etchings of Piranesi were coimng oft 
the press to sell like hoi cates through England and France, with their 
gorgeous btacks and whites, their virile if romantic presentation of Italian 
antiquities. There was a son of innaication ia all of this sudden new 
knowledge, and little by little direct Imitation of andqus form began to 
creep toio deeoraUve moitfr as it had never done before. In the beginning, 
aKhiteawe itself was affected only in deiaU; the Renaissance tradiUoa was 
nil) too strong, the academic training founded deep in Louis XIV traditions 
too sound, to allow direct copying of ancient work. 

Moreover, there were other elements in the culture of the period which 
accompanied this new knirwledge of the classics and gave their own hudst to 
the architectural development. Reason, for example, had gradually he«ime 
the great criterion of the philosophers; the itsisonable man became the 
ideal man. But no sincere rtswning analysis of Rococo architecture could 
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EaU to s« iu vast ibortcomliigs or fail to realize iha;, althnuiEh it was Ear 
Erom perfect, any direct imiutitiit of andsnt work would he equally or more 
unreiuoiLible. Reason had| U Is true, clarified and rationalized the plans 
of houses and produced, almost for the first time in centuncs, workable 
cfficieni liomes; but it had stopped there —ia churches and the large palaces 
and public buildings the old Louis XIV cnticcptions of grandeur still lai^dy 
controlled, Hbc first violent attack on the whole Baroi^ue tradition, from 
the point of view ol reason, was made not by archiEecis but by one of those 
all-round scholars, critics, and cotmoisseuis of whom the eighteenth century 
was full, Pere Marc Antoine Laugier. Once a famous Jesuit scholar and 
diidoimt, he later left the Jesuit order, trammeled by its limitations, and 
l»ecaine a sort of frcc-lance art adviser to municipalities and princes, A 3 
residt of his study of ardutectuxal problems, he published two tvorks— 
fcW sur rArrhiUt^ure, in 1753, and ObstrtKoiont sttr I’Arfr/titttture, in 
1755. The two together actually constitute one wort, which forms one of 
the most piercing, forthright crilieisnis of a contemporary style of architect 
cure ever made. These books arc distinguished not only by their clear¬ 
sightedness, but even more by their positive, consiructivc tone. Instead of 
merely stating his disapproval of the cotidkioas he found, be goes ahead to 
set up certain stnndards of design which he fell to be fcastmablc and ac¬ 
ceptable, nni*! DU their foundation tn erect a scn& of tniaginanve itrucmrcs 
which he describes orcfully and at length. One of Ids chapters, significantly 
enough, is entitled, Off lb<r Disujliftiiitasfs of tht Clastic Orders. He was 
enough a man iif Itis rime not to condemn the use of the chusic orders be¬ 
cause ihcy were and he accepted the general beauty of the standards 

which had been esiahluM, What be did do, hoivever, was to show bow 
utterly absurd it was to use the orders merely as decoration, how contrary 
to the real spirit of reason to mate of them a dogmaik ndigioo or to de- 
numd that they be used on every building. Columns to Laugier were essen- 
tially ptjsis, to be used as suppoiti and foi nothing else; and in the ideal 
church which he desenbes he attcrapa to use the same common sense as the 
guiding principle in tlw design- The columns which separate nave and aides 
should be used as the actual suppiirt* of the dereaiory, and ihotild carry a 
hurl Moral beam w ajchitrave. There slit^uld be no cornice on this intcriof 
order, cornices are essentially meant for the eaves cf buildings, and 

not only are 3 logical anomaly in the interior but also diminish the apprent 
width of the building and thus destroy its c^sen aintuass of eJfecL The same 
kmd of thinking li« behind liis cunsidcraiion of all the ncher elements in 
the church, and the dwreh which he pictures is both absolutely unlike any 
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contemporary ci^htcenih^xiitLfy church on the continent, and unlike any 
other church building of any period; he had been daring eojough Iti realize 
that architectural forms of a new kind could lioiv simply and naturally 
from the application of reason and logic to the prcilcm in hand, and that in 

these forms there would be no loss of beauty but rather an enhanced effec- 
dvencss. 

He even goes so far as to develop the impliaiiont of this logic on the 
whole problem of city ptamung. Streets and squares and gates are not to 
him pnmarily royal rnonumems! they arc essential functional parts of the 
nuichmery of the city, and ihdr pladug in design should be determined by 
the svholc question of commutticationr good vcnrilatbn, and general con- 
venjena;. Just as these elements should be functionalJiy considered, to should 
the ^siiion of importani buildings widiin the city. Residential quarters 
should be placed in healthy, wdWentilated positions, where prevailing 
winds will blow away vitiated airj hospitals should be placed downstream 
from 3 town,» that any polluted droinpgc svill (low away from rather than 
into the city, Now, to a modem, these concepts are almost axiomatic, but 
to eighieenth-cmtury aichitecti they must have come 33 a ihimderbolt; and 
notes in the second cditicHi of his works reveal the savage attacks which he 
had brought upon himself. Just how great the effect of Lmjgicr upon his 
conicmpqrarids was. it is difficult to say, but his elTcct on later deslgoers 
W£is fcjl and direct; Sir John Soane, tlw great revolutionary architect of 
England Ji the begituimg of the nineieemb erntury, kepi a large supply of 
Laugier's books with him and gave a copy to every one of his favored 

And even in the actual archiicetural work thitre are evidences of the effect 
of similar thinking. Where the great temple of La Madeldne now s^nds, 
a church was pkmicd, d^calcd to the same saint, during the concluding 
years of the reign of Louis XV, and its construction begun though it never 
got beyond the foundations. Dniw'Jngs of it which are preserved show a 
radical approach to church design, r\s In (he case of the Latigier ideal 
church, rows uf columns separate nave and aisles, and carry a horixuntal 
entablature instead of the traditional arcade. The creasing of nave and 
transepts js handled in a most original way, so that the central dome, in¬ 
stead of being a great cliom, becomes merely a sort of KHernaliaed balda- 
Chino or abormm over the altar, which was centrally plaml, surrounded 
on all sides by a wide open area. The detaa was all restniiaed and classic' 
in it there is scarcely a trace of ihe delkatc otubtrance of dc Cottc^j Ver- 
saiJles chapd. Here classic serenity and reasonable dignity Itavc coatrolkd. 
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Hie design is far frofn perfect, atid the whole liandting of the central orea 
iocoincliisive and csperimcotal; perhaps the fact that k was never completed 
is not an iTTEtricvable loss, but the design is cxlrcmcly significant as revealing 
the trend of taste, 

A litdc bit later another church was built in Paris, in which struciuml 
ingenuity, classic restraifit of feeling, and sin attempt to create new forms 
through a reasonable use of originsd structural conceptions were given ex¬ 
traordinarily complete and successful cspccssion. Tliat was the church of 
Stc. Genevieve, now llic Pantheon, designed by Soufflot and btult on the 
highest point of the Left Bank luU, This was an epoch-making building, M 
In the Laugicr church and the design for ibe Madciciiie, columns are used 
to separate nave and aisles, but the whole method of vaulting the arms of 
the cross of which the church coiisisti and ibc great dome at the center is 
amazingly creative. Soufflot used shallow domes on ptndendves, carried on 
arches and piers die dimensions of which were cut down to the smallest pos¬ 
sible sizes. Tlie great stone dome at the intersection of the cross is rnplc- 
shelled; it is 3 further developmcni of the schetne originated by Wren in 
St. Paul’s. A high dfutn suppons the inner hemispherical dome, with a 
large opening in the center. Above this rises a tall ovoid dome, shaped gen- 
craUy like the wnall half of an egg, but with its four sides so cut away in 
great arches as to give the effect of a small shallow dome supponed on four 
sloping legs. It IS this structure which supports the stone lanicm that shows 
on the outside. The outer dome is also of cut stone of almost unbelievable 
thinness—the shell is not more iban five or six inches thick at the crown— 
and it ii lunher lightened by arched recesses on the undcisidc. All of iliis 
cbbocate combination of elements, each one of which is necessary to the 
effect and to the siruciure. is btnmd together by the most ingeniously 
arninged masonry. Thrust Is minimized, and what thrust there is counter¬ 
balanced by ihe weight of a free-standing colomiade which mm amund the 
ouisitle of the drum like that at St. Paul’s. The whole structure is *0 rela¬ 
tively light in weight that the architect cut down the four piers which sup¬ 
port it In a small size w*hicb seems almost incredible; in fact, in thb case he 
went urn far. and when these small piers showed signs of overstress and 
failure they had to be reinforced by increasing thek size, and 3 new shell 
Was built around them almost doubling ibeir arm- Even today, however, 
with this enlarged arm, the effect of the mass is amazingly ddicaie and 
light; the entire building is a /owr de force of brilliant engineering com¬ 
bined with unconventional form imagination, so that ilie views from any 
part of the church through the colonnades and up into the viiulla are entirely 
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difftfreat from ihose in any othtr church. Around ihs* rich ytt lo^cal and 
delicate structure runs an unbroken ettwior of tremendoui dignity 
and power, cnditig in a simple cornice and parapet and dccf>ratcd with great 
classic garlands. At the front is a dassie porch of impressive Corinthbn 
colunuii supporting a straightforward pediment. Here the influence of an. 
dent architecture is apparent. The whole design, in its dassical atterior with 
its almost artifidai rdinccient of detail, and in its light, delicate, originaUy 
conceived interior in which the logic of consGttetion plays such a large 
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pan, is a riiaraaeristic example of early Oassk Revival architecture at 
\t^ best. 

The df«i of the new ebssic inspiration cm sKubr architecture was more 
iincenam. Even he&re the death of Louis XV, the architect Angc |acqu« 
Gabncl had designed in the Petit Ttianon at VemiUcJ a charming litile 
pabce in which rectangular openings and o simple composidon of pilasters, 
a da^ entablature, and a fiat roof gave a cubical geometric kind of ex. 
prosion that is essentiaUy new. Horiauntality aud rectangtilarity became 
more and more ihe rule in the arehiucture of Gabriel and his followers. 
With this there w.is also evident a growing bvc of refuiemeat in detail, 
tif diminished projwtions, of fiattened moldings. The coionrude with a 
^n^t m the classic tsannrf was frcqucttit and the contrast bctivcen the 
beautiful buildings which Gabriel designed at the head of the Piace dc la 
Concorde and the east front of the Louvre, on which they are undaubtedly 
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diitiintlj^ show$ perfccdy the ch^mget in * 3 stc which had occurred 

bcrwcen the iwo pcritHls. Tiie more modest scale of the Pkee dc b Concorde 
hirildJtigs,^ dre use of single Instead of coupled columns^ the avoidance of 
Baroque innovationSf nil make die diffcrciicr pbin. Gabriel also designed 
a new wing nt Versailles to contain die palace iheater* which is ecjually ex¬ 
pressive of his ideals. It carries simply around it all the hori^ntal moldings 
and cornices of the original Louis XIV Mansart-designed faEp^adc* ycc some¬ 
how, in its tUGitinent of the windows and pittL in the use of the engaged 
columns and the subtly wider spacingSj in the simpler lurfcicesj there U 
produced in this theater wing a sense of classic scrcuiiyj of dclicaty^i which 
i$ a new thing, indicative of a style we call Louis XVl. Inside* too, the 
theater itself shows the same chanicieristici. It is largc^ gracit^uSp simpki 
despite the lavish use of marble and gilt. ‘I'he pmscenium arch is flanked 
by columns and topped by a simple entablature, and Gabriel has done 
everything to bring the livdy curves of box frontals and rear wall into 
a quiet harmoiiy. 

By the time ihai Louis XVI ascended the throne, ihe reaction against the 
Rococo had become complete; and successive architects more and more 
strove tor what they deemed the ciasstc spiriL and sought everywhere for 
continuity of Line, simplicity of surfacej and archaeological accuracy cf detail. 
The great theater m Bordeaux* stiU in use. which was designed by Victor 
Lciiis, is an excellent example of Louis XVl aichiicctureH It is superbly 
planned* with ample enirances* foyer spaces, and so on, all oemtrived Sfi 
that the shape of the buUding as a whale becomes an absolute rectangle, with 
Continuous arcades amund the outside and a beautiful front ot Corinthian 
columns. The skyline is unbroken; the whole ts rn^iular, impressive^ dig¬ 
nified, and yet* because of the exquisite restraint of iis detail^ nrcver heavy. 
Within, the same spirit rules* in the monumcniai staircase and the audi¬ 
torium room itself. Victor Louh oiw designed Urge portinns of the present 
Palais Rtiyal in Paris; and there too, though the modli are more pctsonal. 
tnorr origtiial in a way^ the spirit of restraint and of classiciiJii is the Stune. 

The Hdtcl dc Sulm. mw the Palace of the Legion of Honor* designed 
by Rousseau, shew^ another typical dlart of the new dassidsiu^e desire 
to produce a onc^tory building. So many of the houses at Pompeii had been 
one story high, and even where two stories existed the upper story bad been 
clearly only a senrice mdEsmine* that the French □rchiiecis conceived cl 
classic design as essentially design in single one-floor masses. Of course these 
tMic-3tory houKi had to be much more spread out and took larger areas 
than the dd-fashioned muUbtnried dwellings, ikrrice in them was equaUy 
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diJScull, FiindauicntsiIIy they 'were impractical; yet the ijiSucncc of ilic 
ftiovicinent was tremendousty nidti and it is probable ihat it was because of 
his admiratioc for the Hotel de Salm that, m America, Jefferson tried to 
fnaisc his own house, Monlicelb, as much a one-story dwelling as he could, 
and where two stories were necessary carefully concealed the upjvr story 
behind the roof balustrade, 

TIjc nuKt idling changes which the Louis XVI style brought with it were 
those inherenr in interior finish and furnishing. Tliese had begun to appear 
before L>uis XV's death, and die new style can be Seen in an almost fully 
matured state in Gabriel's Petit Trbnon, From that time on it ruled all 
French interior design until the Revolution, It marks an even more pro¬ 
found break from the style that had gone before than the break between 
the Baroque and the Rococo, Gone were all the ^scrolls, the dabomte in¬ 
tricate oroamciit of panel tops and bottoms. Gone were most of the redupli¬ 
cated Ttioldings that had given Louis XV paneling such 3 sense of nverlavish 
richness. Instead, all wall panels suddenly became rectangular; the cornice, 
which had largely disappeared from Louis XV work because of a desire to 
saficn the comer between walls and ceiltog, suddenly omr back into use 
agnin, as though the simple rcctaagular geometrical forms were again 
welcome. 

Every where, classtc details superseded Rococo ornament, but the iutenur 
classic of Louis XVI was a very different thing from the monumental claisic 
of the Mtenors- In it, refinemmi was sought at the sacrifice of strength; 
mnldings frequently looked pulled out and thin, ais though smallness of si^e 
were snmthow itrelf a virtue; ridi, delicate little reedings and flu tings were 
used to ornament faces and bands, a* though the designer were afraid of 
plain surfara; and the cumkes usually used over doors were simplified in 
profile beyond the classic worn. Occasional naturalistic carvings still re- 
JTiaincd from the older period-bunches of roses, or lilies, wreaths and gar¬ 
lands—and, particuLifly in mirror friimes which stood over the mantels, 
garlands of leaves and flowers often hung down over the mirror foce under 
the arch which crovrned it. The fireplace itself went through the same meta¬ 
morphosis. Instead of the waving, vital line? of the Louis XV fireplaces, 
tlicre was vwtkality and horizojitality supreme, little posts replaced the 
old side scrolls, and a stmight-foced mantel slitif, perhaps molded like a 
little cornice, took the pla« of the earlier nirvod outline. The posts which 
held it up were sometimes ircaied like little columns, sometimes like 
bundles of reeds, sometimes like mere delicately molded furniture legs 
which tapered gradually downward. And, just as the straight line replaced 
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everywhcnt the Rocooj curve in this paneling jind inrerior nrdiitecriirc, so in 
hirnicure the Rococo swing and verve, the bowed legs, the seroltcd aprooit, 
the convcat-cuTVcd ckiLr tops gave way to the su^ighi to thi 
leg, the square or rectangular chair bocki the horizontal molded apron, 
dd color schemesr—whif^ goid^ and pastel shadcs—remaioed, ;ind the new 
furniiurc of the Louis XVl period preserved with those some quality of the 
old ImOuIs XV riebneu. These Luim XVl interiors hud manifesL charm, but 
«>mehow ic was an old^ a sick^ a decadent kind of charm. Rdinement 


CHARACTF.aimC LOtJiS XVl D?TML% THE ELEVAIW CF A ROOM, (De 
NesUforfv: dftmrnfmri^ d^isrc^iecSuFc*} 


quality which* imdisciplined by othcr^ more vital drivesp leads inevitably 
to weikncssj and. refinement in many of these Xjonis XVl interiors became 
maddeningly effete, 

llie culture that produced this work was sick, DcimKiTatic ideuU had 
wakened the populace to a seme of its own tyrannical suppression^ but in 
the minds of tlie rulers and the wealthy had amused only romaDtic pby- 
acting and a sense of guilt. The gexd bdics of Paris mighi acebim Rousseau 
in [heir salons^ bur they could only shudder and feel a bafEled fear at the 
growing riotous ebraor that was rolling up from below. Marie Anioiiieue 
might pby milkmaid with her maids of honor m die Tnanon gardens, and 
delight in the abmrd dolls-house country village which the rnmanticUm 
of the time had built there; perhaps she felt sonyv even, for the pligJit of 
real country folk; but taxes re main ed high^ discnncertt grtw^ the leaven of 
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democracy and reason was working in the mass of (he nalbn. Fundiimerj- 
iflUy these tiuw ideals of early pre-Rcvolutionary Classic Rcvival^chaco- 
logical knowledge, Jove of reason^ and dcmociacy—had led only lo a kinfl 
of faded decadence, of charming refioenient, that had in it the s iyd s of 
death. Outside of a few eweptiouaj buildings like the Panthoon, k was a 
style that could have no issue. 

The new classic enthusiasni came to England suddenly, in the work of 
one man, Robert Adam. Adam bad spent several years in Rome, about the 
middk of tiic eighteenth century, and had also visited Diodedan's great 
palace at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, which he sketched, measured, and later 
published handsomely. In Rumc lie seems to have been especially struck by 
the a(({ujsitc plaster relief ceilings of some rooms of Nero's Golden House, 
which had been, as it were, for the second nme disopvered ffor they had 
been discovered earlier in the sixteenth century and then reburied). Both 
of these tnBucnces^he delicate rehncmcni of the work of the time of 
Nero in Rome, and the modified Byzantinesque classic of Diocletian’s 
palace^aflected him deeply and gave to hU work its peculiar character of 
combined decadence and delicacy. He loved to itic3dify the Roman orders; 
and, tlvougb his touch was different, more suphisticated, mom graceful, 
nevertheless the mndihcaiiQns which he used were inspired by the modifi¬ 
cations that Diocletian’s buildefs had made in the Rtiwian orders i4» 
ycari bc£Drc, 

But Robert Adam, later assisted by his brother fames, produced work 
which proves him much more than a clever aJterer of old garments. He was 
brought up in an architectural atmosphere, for his father had been a wcJ]. 
known architect of Edinbuigh before him; and. in addition to his great 
decorative genius, be was a planner of cxtraorditiaiy skill and originality. 
Into tJjc staid tmditbti of the English house he brought the oiral rooms so 
popular with Louis XVI of France, and the dreiea and octagons and niches 
of Rome, and of them arranged houses with a oanvenience as yet rare in 
the England of his day. Especially in his city houses this ability is remark¬ 
ably expressed, for on the narrow lota of the typical Londem streets he was 
able to produce hoino-like that of the Earl of Derby, for instancc-in 
which not only was there a new aeosc of privacy, a new esase of service, 
througli a carefully considered arrangement of service stairs and the reLt 
ttoos of kitchens, dining rooms, and so on, but one in ivliich the rooms were 
of unusual and lovely shapes, with the must interesting vistas from one 
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room talo nnoifacr^ so that the 3&peci tjf ihc house inside scons to indicate 
a much greater free jpace Lhasi Ls actuaily present. These dty houses have 
been the tnspirarion of many Urge city houses ever since; in their stair 
pUemg and general arrangement they antidpate and furnislz precedent for 
a great number of the scnralled English basement houses of almost titn 
own day. The Adams* ahilily to think in a larger scak is shown both by 
the Adclphi Terrace development in London (only recently destroycd) 
and the two great puliltc buildings which tlicy designed in Edinburgh“thc 
Register OiSec and the Umver$ity* 

Adelplu Terrace reebsmed a large atea of ihe Thames bank, building up 
a great vaulted suhstmcitire, which was dircedy appmiicbabic from the 
water and admirably £itjcd for wareboiise usct and on its roof bying mit 



ioj, TtiE OF DERBY^ HOUSE. DDNtX>Ns PLAK. E»txrt Adjm. Mnhlm.% 

f7Ar w AnkiiK^uiffi i^f Raivrt anJ AdamA 

blocks i>f almost identical houses ah^ng new streets- The architectSi heavy 
invesiors in their awjt sctiecde, Inst heavily in its unfartimate and undeserved 
bankruptcy^ but the buUdUtgs which they erected remained as a blcssiiig for 
ihu! pan of Lajndnn for over a century, h is perhaps no mere acddem> but 
rather a well-earned tribute to the plcasamncss and the graciotisness of 
the atmosphere of die Adel phi build ingSt that they were for many years 
□ chosen residence area for many of England's moM biiliiant ivritcnt and 
thinkers- The Adclphi bouives were for die most part almnst bleakly simple 
on the eittcnor, though the srrcct fronts were ornamented here and there 
by projecting pjvilions decorated with characicrutic Adam pilasters- The 
interiors, on the other hand^ were rich With that special kind of delicate 
classic ortuimeiir on which die Adam fame so largely, and in some ways 
so unfortunarety, restsi and the world, in its delight ai these exqmsiie^ |jer* 
haps ovcrdecoralcsd^ marble mantelpieces, thest rich ceilings with their Uttlc 
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garlands, their circular moldings, their liny painiod [vtncls, tcncU to forget 
that the man who hjid exulted in DioclciLui’s brutal palace could cumpcKte 
itrongly^ simply, and with dignity, This quality is naturally best seen uj the 
Edinburgh buildings, for there the architects were working at large scale 
on designs W public use. The Register CHBcc is restraiiicd hut powerful, 
and well-proportioned; and ilic especially, with its central pavilion 

crowned by a dome, is among the best works of the time. 

It is the plan which pre-eminently disritiguiEbcs the Uaisxrsity buildings, 
Here, almost for the first time in Europe, (he platuting of a large educational 
building svas conceived as a functional study in the proper rekebn of well- 
lighted, conveniently arranged, and dScicnt ckssrocinis. The old colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge had been allowed in grow. They Ivave the chann of 
natural growth; but college after college had been built in the same tradi¬ 
tion, with little study of the actual functional uses of its various parts, and 
with perhaps even less iindcrsLinding of wImi tlie real needs of the classroom 
were. Jn the Edinburgh Uoivcritty all this was changed: it was a new crea¬ 
tion almost without precedent. Robert Adam grouped the rooim simply 
around a court, with stairs connecting the itoors at convenient places, and so 
arranged them in classrooms of different sLiics os to produce basic volume 
forms of great interest. The whole building has therefore a kind of char¬ 
acter w'hich is its own, and which flows KUtirally from its needs and uses; 
both outside and ill, it Kems to have that nauiijtl incvilahility that the 
perfect integration of a gocxl plan always gives, 

Something of the same quality of simple and monuniental largcntsa can 
he seen in much nf Adam's country-house work, especially in ihc halls and 
front which he added to fames Paine's Kcdlcsmn house. The original house 
was a typicid piece of English eighirenth-ccniury country-house work—brge, 
dignified, classic, and mconvcnicnT. To it Robert Adam added a south front, 
with a composition daringly based on the Rimian triumphal arch, detailed, 
however, not with Roman grandeur hut with a quiet and restrained delicacy 
almost like that of Louis XVI interior svtirk. Through this front one enters 
a great domed hall, nsing the full height of the building, its circular wall* 
lightened by large niches, but with moldings and other applied decoration 
reduced almost to a minimum. This superb vesdhulc leads m the great iml] 
behind, h stretches through the middle of the Jiousc m Paine’* older north 
portico. The Iial) has a nave and aisles like a basilica; the roof is supported 
by two rnws of stately Cbrinthian columns of almost Roman scale; the walls 
ore broken by doors and Adam's favorite decorative motif, the niche; and die 
whole forms an interior which, no matter how unsuited to a residence, lias 
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in its awn forms a dignEty and a beauty of proportiofi thae ane truly 
architectural. 

Yet Id othcj ctiiidiry work Adam's detail bcccitncs oversmalU too datnty^— 
although it may have charm, like the orangcrie ac Bowoodp virith its limpk 
arched windows and delicately detailed pavilions. Nevertheless the detail 
tends to $ctm aimciEit effeminate* as ihough designed for mterior rather than 
c 3 ?tcrior use* 

In fact, Adam was as a designer a double characicr* never entirely inte¬ 
grated. Often he seems to be striving for two opposite and conflicting effects. 
He loved classic dignity, he delighted in using classic columns ^ dceoraiive 
screens or in proiccting them boldly into a hall as simple sculptural masses^ 
as Ln the vestibule of Syon Housei but he also could seldom restrain himself^ 
if money was plcndfuip frum piercing the w^aJJ surfaces with a super¬ 
abundance of niches and panels^ and tracing over ceilings and walU alike the 
dcUcate moldingst the dainty garlands, the oval fan patterns which he was 
w fond of. The result wni sometirni:s finicking. The imeriora were sometimes 
a little ovcTTich, tike the wort of an unuaiuilly taltnied Kikemater display¬ 
ing his skill at frosting a wedding cake. 

And these motifs which Adam used in this decoration—tiiese inicrsccting 
drcular citrvesi the fan and half-fan motifs, the garbndi, die ailiariiatioDS ot 
square and circle—had the additiotial misfortune of being ca 5 y to copy 
in a superficial manner. Much that passes for Adam work in bee cighteenth- 
ccmtiry bouses, and practically all that is called Adam work which has 
been done in the past century, should not be credited lu Robert and James 
Adam; h is frequently only a caricatorr of their wurk^ badly applied 
crudely executed- Even at their most decorative^ the Adams retained tkaic 
iense of docoiaiive babnee, that contrast of pLiin surface and ornament, 
which is the basis of good msic; and after looking al pseudo-Adam one 
comes almost with surprise upon the true Adam intcrinrs, to find so n'uch 
dear untroubled wall surtacc, to see the ceilings so basically strong in 
design,, to realir^ that almost never does the Adam deeonitjon degcucrate 
into ftissiness. The hall at Boodle's Club in London k characterts^k:. 

The Adams were not satisfied with merely building the shells of houses; 
they insisted on doing the fiirtuture also, and in this fumitufic the combinn*- 
tion of inflbieuces from ancient Rome and Louis XVI that distinguished the 
early Classic Revival of England can easily be seen. The work never becomes 
as fciil as some Louis XVI work; its forms are more virile* Bur essentially 
there are many similariiies^ In the Adam work there ja taore direct imitation 
of ancient Roman detaiL and usually a gTe:aier iimplicity of line; but the 
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rapercd lcp» ihc use of cgst fucul 10 dccor^ic woudeti pieces^ ihc frequent 
supports, rtLiJc like a bundlr of reedi, all show Linmg French InJlucuce. 

Tire Adam work became siKh ^ violent rage in the Ust quarter of the 
cighieenth eenuiry that k is not sirange to dUeover uniiators^ g^jod and bad, 
springing up ull over die land. Even James Paine, who had worked earlier 
more or less in the Kcm or Gibhs manner^ worked later almost entirely in 
the Adanr vein, retaining, however^ sofnetitiiig of the old sense of Baroque 
form in bis planning and never quite acbjcving the gay and personal rharm, 
a tittle coidr which had characterized the best Adam work^ B<K}ks, coo^ began 
to popubrizc the style in growing quantities^ especially the works of Wtiliam 
Pain, of which Pain's Pd^a^fo was perhaps tlic best known. Pain 

wai an as&iduous dra/tsman. Handbooks for builders, in which bshionabk 
detail was shown, were coming out in great numbers every year. To these 
Pain added his own spiicc of modified .Adam classicism. His books are full 
of fanrasticilly delicate cornices, widi new flat-molding proBles, Many he 
called ^‘ fun ry^ comlces and decorated with scroth, beads, almost microscopic 
litUc leaves^ or anything that seemed to come into his imagination. All of 
it has a charocCcr distinctly based on Adam prototypes, but it is by no means 
Adam design; it all has a kind of capricious^ chitnericnJ quaUry of its own^ 
and its cjTect on interior design especially was cnornious both in England 
and the American colonin, where the works of Pain were favorite hand¬ 
books. 

But Adam and his followers were not the only influences behind the later 
eighteenth ceoiiiry of England. Other, more Fitnch fashions were at work. 
Chippendale yielded in favor of Hcpplewhitc and then to Shciamn; both the 
latter nor only made large amounts of furruture themselves bur issued richly 
illustrated publications of their own work; and, just as Chippendale choirs 
and bookcases had fboded Engbnd from all the furniture banrles on the 
isUnti id ihe ly^io's and "iro\ 50 the 1770*5 and 'Bo's were disunguisbed by 
a similar lluoJ of furniture and decoration in the Hej^lcwhile and Shcraion 
styles. Bciih had the advantage over .Adam of designing pieces which could 
be nude for rcasonahk sums, for almost all the Adam furnituie was enor¬ 
mously rich in carving and specially designed lor special houses. The 
HcppJewfajtc chairs svith thdr feather* and ujjuariuiiwntcd back slaii and 
their oval backA, or the greatcir simplidry of Shefatnn's delicate mahtigaTiy, 
on tlit other handp could be mdiJy duplicated and through their bask 
ilmpliciry would Rt well into almost any interior, h was for this rcasrm that 
the Adam furniture csEerted litile subsequent itiflucrtce, whereas the Jengiu 
of Kepplcwhitc aiul ShcrJtoHi like [hose cf Cbippendak before thdUi in- 
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iccted important and long-iivcj ckmcnts into the whole stream of fumituJft 

design both in England and Amefica. 

England never mpitulatod to this arly Classic Revival movement as 
completely as did France. The old eighmiiib-oentiiry tradition of Palladio, 
on the one hand, and of simple red brick buIldinRS alm^t undecoraled. on 

the other, was too comfortable, too basiciUy sound, to e^ y ‘ 

Adam aU his life remained the darling of the wealthy Tory nobility. 
Even Pain’s Brithk PMio at first affected only the more radical builders 
and architects. Other architects continued along all tbrMgh die century m 
[he older Tradition, further studying and refining it, making it commuom y 
more flexible, and learning Emm the new t^-ork of ^dam, i anyt^g^wly 
the advantages of occaaionai restraint and delicacy. Sir W illiam C 
was perhaps the greatest of these Uier wchitccts. His Somcriet 
tremendous archives office of Great Britain, is brilliantly conceived both in 
plan and exterior mass, and the huge rtmlicated riverside terrace on which it 
stands easily bears comparison with the Adam Addphi Trtrace not far 
away. Yet the classicism of Chambers is in general along the older lines. 
Only here and there a new note creeps in, which revels the growin^g 
sophistication, lire growing style «lf-wQscinusness of the lime. Such are c 
wide arches springing low down near the ground, nm:Qiiv|^t.onalJy 
billed with the orders on the river front. Such too, and prophetic per af. ^ 
the ninctjcemh<enEury eclecticism, is the great arcaded enirance rom t c 
Strand, which is based neither on the classic work of the anciem^ 
nor on tlie earlier Palbdian work of England, but on Sangallos vaulted 
entrance tothe Famese Palace. „ .. n - 

In ihc smaller work, the new f«lbg showed itself chiefly m a i 
toward greater and greater restraint in detail and a j^a ua iminuliim in 
The size of all moldmgs. Cornices became thin, following t e i ^ 

types. Windows were frequently set in anrheJ recesses, and tt^c to 
larger and fewer in nnmlw, so th.it the wall surfaoB were less imcrrupiei . 
Tills trend toward simplicity, toward unbroken wall and serene mass, w- 
eented by the minimum of delicate omamem, was s a tren ony, 
through the century, and only achieved its final expessions at a 
when the entire fabric of European life had been shaken 
stresses of the French Revolution, and when the new world of the nineteen 

cemury came into bciiig. , . , „i 

Elsewhere in Europe the new discoveries of archaeology rcccivrf it 

rapid architectural application, !n Germany there was a swing tturrv 

to English inspiration, and the last year* of the century saw as 
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of building m wtiich obvious imitatiDns of Adam work were oommon. Most 
of these Gennan buildings were at onoc simpler and more luavy'handcd 
than I heir English prototypes; but occasionally they had the beauty which 
quiet walls and well'disiributcd windows can give, and especially in the 
minor work, the smatlcr country houses and the little residences of city and 
town, work of great beauty was achieved, particularly in northern Germany. 
Indeed, the placid, tree-lined streets, with thetr rows of similar hotues, all so 
hiimclikc, so perfectly unassuming, so regular in their allcraation of pier 
and window, with here and there a touch of classic detail, temain to show 
wme of the pleasantest residential quarters of the ctidn: eighteenth cenmry. 

But the great effect of the new discovery of the ancient world was to 
come later and, when it did come, to sweep over Gennany with an irrcsUtible 
flood bom of a vain romantic cnihusiasm. The new, more accurate Cbssle 
Revival wb essentially a mncteenth<cntury phenomenon, but in CermaQy 
its first great monument occurred before the eighteenth ended; and, jim 
as Winkelniaon of Germany was perhaps the first scholar to attempt a new 
kind of archBeology, motr scientific and mote precise thnti the antiquarianism 
which had preceded it, so the first monument of the new jrchaeolpgica] 
revival was Germao too—the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, done in a varia- 
tion of ihe Greek Doric order by K, G. Langham in Its archaTOiogi- 

ca] oorrettness was tint ytt complete; ticvcnheless, what makes it significant 
was the fact that Langhans was trying not merely to be classic but to be 
Greek as well, and thus in thk building he forecast the style trends of the 
century that was to come. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN AMERICA 


TTIE Western fvorld was a long time m being settled by the £iiro{>cans. 
Little by little, in ihr sixteenth century, Spanish power and SjTanish culture 
percolated into Central and South America, where the lure of gold tempted 
adventurers into Mexico and Ptru, and large pagan popubtinns seemed to 
Oder unlimited opporiunity to the tryssbiiary^ aicid of Jesuits and Francis¬ 
cans. By the beginning of dtc seventeenth century the Spanish power In 
Mexico and Central America was secure, and gradually it# influence radiated 
outward to outlying and near-by countries through the fervor of the misn 
iions and the continuing greed and curUisity «£ the fortune-hunters. Out¬ 
posts became scitlemciiisj scttlcjncDis changed into townSj towns became 
ciriev in which die aaiive populace, laboring for thetr new European mas- 
ton, were gradually giving birth to a new culture hasioHy Hispanic but 
modified in deiatl tbmugh the continuing vivid native traditions. 

What gives especial characwr and marked viiality to the Hi^acio- 
American culture is the fact that the Spanish settlers had no wish to climi- 
natr naii^-e popubtbns; they femnd their hands loo witlingt and—seeking 
either souls or wealth* and ofmmcs boih^wcre forced to miikc unwitting 
partnm of the very native peoples they were striving to exploit. Thus, in 
the Spanish lands, the Indian popuiations continued to thrive^ though half- 
enslaved, and rnore and more brought to their Spanish masters not only the 
bbor of thdr hands, but something at least of their old artistic skihs and 
thdr basic agrarian nature feeling. Evcouialiy the two peoples were bound 
to mix inctcaimglyt and in all of Spanish America, though Indians and 
Spaniards suU existed pure-blooded side by side, great seciioni of the popu¬ 
lation owed their inheritance to both. 

The English settlements of North America had different cncU and ikxcs- 
fiirily different methods of achieving them. L-ind hunger or the search for 
religious freidom brought the northenwrs m what is now the United Stales 
and started the great plantaticins of Viiginb; to these settlers the forest- 
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dMi'elljiig Indiim of ibe East, with ihdr primitive agriculture, could be of 
liitlc aHiiCance; sooner or Liter they were sure tu be seen as nuisances to 
be eradicated- And, where the Spaniard ai first oiploilcd the Indians and 
later mixed with them, in North America the English depended for thdr 
bbor on thdr own hands, on indemured servants, and later on negro sLives. 
The sparse population of Indians \v3i pushed gradually svestward, as bndi 
were cither bought or seized Although there arc a few noble exoepuans 
to ihb general course^ihough Penn attempted in Pcnnsylvjnb to treat 
feirly with the Itidians, to consider them as people and brothers, and al¬ 
though occasional ttusaionirics of exalted character attempted to convert 
the northern Indians tn Chriatbnhy and somchoiv to make them productive 
members of the new communities—for the most part the history b one of 
complete and callous disregard of Indian rights or Indian personality, so 
that the new English citloniei of ihe northern states became English and 
English only. For different reasons perhaps, the Dutch on the Hudstra and 
the Swedes on the Deb ware followed the English lead, and when they 
mixed tt was wiih the English, not with the Indians, 

Ctjbnlalism in arehitccture is, fust of all, the result of homesickness j 
sconid, of national pride. The colonist, surrounded with the sights and 
sounds and unells of a strange ctiunuy, dreams of the reassuring, accus¬ 
tomed envirotunent of his youth, and when be builds sets out to build, in 
nine cases uut of ten, a building as much like those whiefa he remembers 
as Ills skill and his means allow. It is only a sophisticated colonizer of a bter 
and mure analytic age who teallzes the inexorable needs of a new climate or 
of rtew materials, and creates new forms to fit them. The seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century colonizer teamed these lessons of local nenssity but 
slowly, and to understand the buildings whkh he built one must utiJcr- 
stand the buildings in which he grew up. Usually these were buildings that 
the gcueratiou previous to him had creered; so that k is an almost univeral 
rule that styles In colonial arehiuotture are, in the early periuds at least, a 
generatton behind those of the mother couniry, and that it L$ only at a bter 
time when expanding cominerce and rapidly expanding settlement bring 
over a constant tkxxl of contemporary goods from the mother country and 
A growing flood of young, well-trained artisans that this cultural bg 
shortens and finally disappears. 

In the Spanish colonies architectural development was extraordinarily 
rapid, not only because the Ttuliam of Mexico and Peru were accomplished 
builders themselves, easy to train, apt in handlutg and cutting stone, but 
also because the whole colonial structure was more highly ccnLralized; and 
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many designs for a± leait the mCKt unpcmtit Spaiudi cdlhces in Mcxica, 
the Wcsi Indies, und Sciutfa America were prepared by ardtifecis In £pam 
itsetfp and ihe buildings supervised eilber by highly skilled mnnks or crairs^ 
men sent over especially for that purpose^ This dose architectural ric beivecn 
the Spanish colonies and the mother country persisted lung [iftcr die period 
when most of the designs were made in the colonicsp and it was the general 
custom to send back to Spain^ for record^ complete drawings of all the 
imponani stiuoun^ designed In the ticiv cniinM-y] so that in the Archives 
of the Imlics at Seville there con he found thousands of careful drawings— 
pJons^ eievacions, and views of the churches and the monasteries and public 
buildings of San Dumingo^ Mexico, Cuba* and the South America sritie- 
mex«5. All of this argues a very high level of architectural ikill, and in the 
colonies diemsdves the superb Spanish Colonial buildings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are elcXjjUcnt witne^ises of iL 
Yet cvHi in these Spanish cohmics the cnbnial cultural hg h iiQUCcable; 
for the first exuberant building was so skillfult sn beautifully cxecmecL fin 
fuU Dt verve* that it formed a new center of tradition in which the native 
colonial ardiitects were brought up. It formed standards wliich held swTiy 
in America long after the similar stjindards had failed and died in Spin, 
undermined by the changing tides of European taste^ Thus, gorgeous 
Baroque work in churches and monasteries coniinucd to be bulk all through 
the eighteenth century^ and the facade of the church of the misskm of 
San fuse dc Aguayo in San Antonio, Texas^ akhotigh ccmpleced Liter than 
iT^ii is at rich, as perfect, and as st^phisticatod a piece of Spanish Bamquc 
design as one would find in the Spain uf half a century carUer. Similarly, 
the mii^Dn at Carmel, Califomiap not coostnicted tintil 1797. is a beautifully 
cxccutfxl work in the Spanish style of a century before, and has a bapustry 
with a ribbed v»aalt cssaitially Gothic in in construction, 

U it ]fi ihc great ceatetr nf the Spanish entnniat world that the work is to 
be found in its highesi perfection—in Co^o), in Havana, in the rich cities 
of Mexico, Pmi, and Ecuador, (n Brazil the dramatic work of the sculpmr^ 
architect Alei)admhot especially at Otiro Prieto, is outstanding. Everywhere 
rise btc Ikiroque churcli fafadcs, with ikr nn tier of dynamic nrnamem; 
within, lavish aliarpieces of carved wood covered with gold fill ihc chapels 
and the church apses with a glory of rkh subdued light, alive with twisted 
ml limns, scrulls, and figures. Scimctimes, particularly in Mexico, the 
richness seems greattri rhe inirkacy more elabo rate^ I ban in Spatn 
ilxlf, for Azicc carvers mevicably jnstiHed ihc feeling of their own 
native pre^Culumhian buiEdings, somcibmg of their magniheent pmver, 
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;ilmcuE brutalp and of ihal kind of gcomciric carving which had docoraied 
tlicir tiWn trinplo. The cathedral of Mexico rose on the exact site of dicir 
chief temple; m this there is .3 symbol of the entire output of the developed 
Sj^^mish Colonial architecture. Behind its foroc|ue enrichment lay the mem¬ 
ory of the Azitec and the Mayan^ and thr hand]work of Indian carversp 

At its start, when mast directly under the itifiucincc of the architects of 
old SpaiHp Mexican arehitcemre paralleU in hs hi-story the architeemre of 
fixteezith- and scvcntecDih-centitry Spain^ One finds ihe ribbed vaiilts of the 
Spanish Late Gothic^ something of the delicate all-over patterning of the 
Plaieresque; bter the extravagance of the Baroque dominates all^ aod^ since 
the great era of Mexican wealth fell in the latter part of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of ihc eighieendi ccniuries^ it 1 % this most elaborate kind of 
ChiLfTigucTcsquc which predommatesp for many of ihc earlier^ quieter works 
were rebuilt or altered beyond recognitinn b the new period of immodera¬ 
tion* The traveler in Mexico^ theni whciher in Morleo City^ Queretdro, 
TascOn or Oaxaca, m n way learns itiDrc about Spanish Baroque, sees mure of 
iu amazing creative imaginatioup than the visiusr to Spain itself, although a 
greater and clowr actiiaairiiUncc brings; out an ever-deepening tmpartamie 
in the variattocu clue tu the Indian workmen, to the growth of the native 
Colonbil archicecEiiral traditiun. 

This $ai]ic sense of die ossiniLLidon of Indian skilU creates marked local 
diifereuccs betsveen ihe Spanish oolonici. In Cuba, where the native Indians 
were avage, unskilled, and rapidly tllmmatcd with urtcr niihlcssncss, the 
work U closest 10 that of SpaJnt and the linrhorside strocts of Havana, with 
their grilled balconiei, their pbiiii wall surface^ their occasional rich Baroque 
doors* can he aUnusr exactly paralleled in town after town in Spain. In 
Brazil and the Argeniinen where great feudal ranches and missions iverc the 
rule* the work is definitely cruder, the carving naive, the whole effect wilder 
and mbte piemresqUEL, In Peru, rhere is a special quality of sharp dramatic 
contrast, a special use of great walls of unbrakeu stone, from which project 
carved wooden hakooies and bay windows almost jewel-like in dicir bossy 
richness, which awe their character only to die special skills, the speelal 
anisLic sense of the Incas. 

In Mexico, too* despne the high general quality, the effervescent, lavish, 
extravagant ctiltinc uf the great cities, the extraordinary number of magnlB^ 
ccni dsitrcbcs, mltcgcs, manasterics, and pilaces, there U a subtle diSeren- 
tiation brought by the native svorkmcn; and, as one goes nut into the 
enimtrysidc from the great cities, as one follows the gradual radiodon of this 
culture northward over the Mexican dciem into ihc rolling lulls of Texas, 
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ihe of Arijiona, the rich fertile galleys jind gtassy fnnunLains of 

Colifomb^ there is a constajit increase in simplicilyt a oonstani: lessening 
of the power of the cemml traditiop, a coiutandy growing rpivetc^ sim- 
plidiy^ dircctnefs* The outlying niisslons which brought Spanish power ind 
Spanish oikurc alike imo the waste splices, and supported themseives by 
agriciilturt or catdr raising^ depcndi^d for their design almost entirely on 
tile mbsiofL priests and for their building upon the local Indians. If the 
priest were especially learned or possessed of especially g«XHl ardutDcrtural 
boc»kst the work would reflect this in the skill of its design or the correer-- 
ness of its detaih as was imdi^uhTedly ihr case in the mission, of San Xavier 
del Bac ifi Tucson^ Aristtjnai or San tiarJos Burromen in Cirmch California; 
but usually the padre, relatively unlettered, would build at least for pertna- 
nenoe, Struaurcs like the crudely powerfuJ churches of New Mexico re¬ 
sulted, full of native Indian pueblo influence, with jpeat thick walls, tiny 
windows, flat timber cdllngs^ crude bdfrica^ bakonies over the tioor%^ and 
here and there touches of remembered Baroque detaiL 
Indeed, much of the charm of many Cdifomia missions comes from ftisc 
this combination of sincere eflrjrl, naive ignurance, and unskillfu] execution; 
for, yntroubled by prciudicc, the genexal paticm of the miwiun—its waUoJ 
compound^ its long narrow chapel with heavily buttressed walls and arcaded 
belfry, and the cloister with Inw^ wide, simple arches—devednped a kind of 
simple directness altogether lovely. ITic rich sophUtkation of the San 
Antotuo missions remaEned exceptional ^ they enjoyed obviously a much 
ebser touch with the sophisticated Mexican cenLers, and their exquisite esc- 
cution reveals I he hand of itained scuhttors as wrU as accomplished de¬ 
signers, Yet even they are simpler than the wealthy Mcjsicati church». The 
Purisma CojicrpciDn. for instajioet lias a purity to its rimptc vaulted interiof 
which seems almost like country work of rite early ItaliELn Renaissance than 
like the Baroque of Spain. San Xavier del Bac is as rkh in design as the 
Texas work, but here the greatci disumce from the Mexican center shows 
in the naivete of the excxutioti, which induces dearly the decorative seme 
of the desert Indians of Arizona and New Mexico^ )usi as much of the 
Mexican work reveals the differing skills of the Aztec, 

All the roissions ai see them today, cool and white and simple, are 
£ir diifcrcnt frum what they were at thdr height for ail apparently withcsUE 
cxcepticiti were covered with vivid wall painting, the faded nfmaifv» of which 
can sometimes be seen; great scmlU crudely drawn in brown and red* black 
and whitc^ spread over the interior %s'alls, and cvea someiimcs over csttcrinrs 
as well, with crude stone jointing indicated in awkward rcciatigiilax paneUi 
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Here the [ndLiin workmen dominiited; agab snd ;igain the origimilly 
Baroque or clas^k forms :irr stra-ngely mpeUfierd \%iih r^ily rccognizabk 
Indmn paiterns Lnlccn from basket work or pottery, tor the Spjn i$h mission- 
aocs sought in every w^y not co altenjitje ihctr Indian converts by jmpnsing 
upon ihcm a complete set of strange forms and stnmgc citsiums^ but miho' 
to assimiliiie them and encourage them to make whatever me they could 
of thdr pwn ruuive festivals, Eheir own native decorative skills. 

The sccubr work in the Spanish ctilonies was accessnrily mure affected 
by local conditions and materials. For one thing, the builder of a ranch 
bouse Of a town dwelling codd ockt command the almosi: unlimited tvedtli 
which die great religious orders possessech he wa£ forced to build ecoiiumi- 
collyp His wcjdi^ such os it wa^ he used to provide lumkhings or to 
decorate little special |»artions; but the structure he usually kept absolutely 
simple. The Spanish gnvcrmr's house at San Antonin^ like that at Santa Fct 
is an example. Both bavi: ejttreriar^ absoltnriy simple. fLii roofs, and a kind 
of "rough^nd-ready" atmosphere. Only occo^onal bits of wrought iron or 
carved wood show the Spanish influence- In Santa Fc the tesuk was a build¬ 
ing which ]% in large mcasiite- indkirngtiisliable at a dbumce fmna tlie adobe 
pueblos which the Indians bad built there for centuries j tpnly the doors and 
windows identify it os a Europeanized structure. In such simple buildings 
the Spaniih owner would surround hitmeU with furniiure, rugs^ hangings, 
and metalwork which wm essentially Spanish, so that once within the simple 
WaU& he could feel himself sttil a Spanish grandee, dcspiic the deserts and 
the ocean between. 

Even in the Mexican b>uses where there was wealth, this same lendiency 
tosvard plain cDPstruciiDn holds true. The building h benerK more accuraie. 
Colored tiles are often bvishly used to wainscot inicfiDf walls* or occasinii- 
ally even to £ice the entire extcrk>r. SonKlimes diere will be Baroque orrm- 
uient nnxind the door or a Baroque wellhead in the court* and often 
wrought'iron grills at the windows recall the rejaj of Spain. Nevertheless, 
almosi nowhere except in an occurionoJ viceroy's or bislmp's palace is there 
that enrichment of the counyard posts, that panoply of cormce and molding 
on the exterior^ that architectural as dUdnguished from decorative richness, 
which was usual in houses uf iqiial pretension in Spain. In Peru, to be sure, 
there was ait amazing display of decorative woodcarving, which established 
a tradiiion uf Javkhness in interior design that has held true ooniinuousty 
ever since. Even this, howtvci', wns a purely local mnaifestatkm, a new 
ercntinii cd the colonial conditions^ and even more unlike the houK design 
of Spain than the simple dwcUinp of Mexico. 
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The further one gets from the great culrufol centers in the Spanish 
toltmics, die more evidcRC is the search for simple solutions of htiilding iirob- 
!cms. The secular Spanish cokimst In ci^htccnih<ciitury Caliiotniai with¬ 
out the force of ecclesiastical tradition behind him-r built as best he cotdd 
for the conditions at liand. Greater rainfall mode the flat roofs of the desect 
country often impossible^ so die sloped roof become universaL If tile could 
not be obtained lo cover it» vvood shingles would do ectiiiilly well* He Liked 
ns far os pcussiblc to keep his courtyard or paclOi^ but often he abandoned even 
iliiit in fnvor of the cenoomy and ihe directoea of a siropk single rec- 
langiilar plan^ to be roofed with a single gable roof. If he wanted a porthj 
he built a simple structure of timber fKMCS* bracing it as necessary, as in the 
old Spanish governor’s Jiouse a( Moriierey. Or, if more space were desired 
he ran up his building two storicst and pttt a projecting covered timber porch 
on the second flwr, where both airiness and privacy could be combined, 

Tlie result WaSp of course, an eniircly new kind of buildingp which is 
^'Spanish” only in tlia* tt was bulk by Spamards, and "CoUmial" only be¬ 
cause constTucted in a colony. By ihe middle of ihe eighteenth century* a! 
least in California^ the Spanish settlers and rulers scetn to have almost 
cntijtdy nd themsdves of the conirul of any parent Spanish archkectural 
tradition* The especial t^uality of what dtey built comes from the simple 
directness with which their buildings solve the local problems at hand; 
and, strangely enough^ many of d)era» just because die problems v/tre 
similar, resemble more doscly the simpler buildings of the English colomes 
to the cast than they do the work of Spain or Mcitlco. 

This is an inevitable development in all cobnial orehiteemre where the 
colony is of lung standing* At first the colonist built what he remembered 
in the “old cotuury"; bter^ he estahtished hi$ own colonial cultural tradition 
based on dial; of the mother country as a concrolling factor* but modified 
it lo fit Incil needs* later sdlij after several gicjiemiionSp wlien the memory 
of the parent culture has become but a distant* vague ihiug—hardly mure 
than an aroma—lie comes to rcalke tkil even the modified tradition of 
colonial Esm entails compromised or sacrifices in comfort or economy* andt 
the whole past apparently furgotten, he designs new buildings of new kinds 
fur his new and differtni: life- 

The fioim process went on in the colonics of the eastern coast* produdog 
the same phases, in the French. English, and Dutch colonies, Iiowcvcr* the 
first stage was of shcETtcr duration, for the tevo-ity of ihe climait and the 
ptemifulness of wood alike forced early modifications in the copying of 
die muthcr-country buildings* The second phoscj on the otlicr hand* dial of 
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a rncKUficd archiucturc srilJ in close touch with the work of the old country^ 
kstcd much longer in the Spanl&h ailonies^ and^ in fact^ the third pha^e^ 
the compljCLc libcratbn (ram rlie tradition^ of Etirppcv occniretl gcinerLiJly only 
after the Revolutionary War had closed and the architecture was no longer 
cobnia) but American. 

To colony the colomsu hmught their own culture^ their own 
ricj. The French^ settling a semicircle up the St* Lawrence Valley^ cIqsvti 
the Mis$issippip and along the Gulf Coast, buik Ln this vaned terrain build¬ 
ings not too unlike their homelaiicl dwellings, bui changing details and 
consiructlon to Re the region. In Quebec they built itcinc hipped or gable- 
roofed housci. sometimej^ with the round towers of French manors, or 
imalter story-ancha-half houses based on Frcjich village precedents. The most 
polished Canadian building was in the churches where, even lung after the 
English conquest, French Canadian architects^ like the BalUarg£ family, dc- 
vclo|ied a simple, high'^gabled, towered type with interiors of pure pre- 
Kcvolutionary French Baroque and Rococo* Bui in Montreal and the Mari- 
lime Provinces, meanivhilc, the Engliih were building ihdr own severe 
versions of Georgian themes, tn New Urlcam. French colonial work reached 
its highest peak of elegant sophiSEicaiion, and many buildiugs were designed 
by Ftcfich ardutects and engineers sent out specifically for tlie work. This 
w:as frequently formal and correct, like the Archbisliapric, and several esqui- 
site drawings still ciiit* In the connecting link, through Michigan, lUinoiSv 
and down the Mississippi, the buildings are simpler and cruder: a hw exist¬ 
ing examples in Ste Cencviivc, near Su Loulsir and in Illinois remain to shuw 
the types. Much of this work was Jti a sore of haLf-iimberp stuccoed. 

Tlic Duicht settling abng the Hudson, came as traders, and New Amsier- 
dam wai essentially a trading post; later landed propdetor^patroons— 
canw^ and Dutch manors bordering the Huiiirjn hraught in a new clcmcni 
nf wc;ilth and culture^ In New Amiterdam the Dutch invested ample means 
in their buildings and buik more solidly (han their British neightxirs, Tl^ey 
established a brick kiin at the start and made beautiful brick out of which 
almost all the houses of the young town were constructed. These were pundy 
Dutch in type, with ends co the street and stepped gables, wkh grouped 
leaded windows and doors arnmged so that the bottom part could be cluscd 
for security while the top w-as open for Hght and air. Of this Dutch building 
in New Amsierdantt as in Albany, nol a single example exUts save in old 
piclur& Fort Ur^ilo, at Greenhushk aod a single example in Schenectady 
survive to show' something qf the type. 

Hut the smrdy Dutch icmpcramejii preserved Dutch habits in many places 
k^Eig after New i^itrrdam had become Ne^v York, and after floods of new 
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coloni 2 ct$ from EngLind and from New England were filling New York^ 
the Hudson River lowiis, ^od even ibe monors. ^lie simple iow stone houses 
of Kingston iincl Old Harley are csscntiiilly Dutch in character, whatever 
rheir dale may be,. The same habits affected even the building of wood 
houses in the se^'cntcenlh and eighteenth ccniurics, giving in those parts of 
the colony which remained dominisndy Dutch new rypes of dwelling differ* 
ent both fiTOm those of New England to the north and Penmylvanin to the 
south. The love of the low wall remained^ and idea of the Dutch stoop 
or front porch made the builders again and again sweep out the low'er 
portions of the roof in a wide curve to give wide caves to shelter the front 
door, l-ater, these eaves hecamc 50 wide that (losts were added to support the 
projection; tlic stetop had become the porch. And still later, towwd the end of 
the dghreenth eentury, when the iocreased width in the house plan tended 
to make the single-slope roobs too high, the gamirtcl mof w^ developed as 
a method both of saving materiid where roofs w'crc wide in span^ and 
abo of making a greater proportion of the inside of the roof space usable^ 
Fundamenuiliy ibe gambrel oonsists m giving Lhe lower portions of the 
rouf 4 very sreep dope^ which carries up to the attic ceiling; above this die 
slope of the roof Ls made comparatively fhit^ so that svaste space in this upper 
portion is reduced. In the nxalleJ Dutch gambrels the lower slopes ap¬ 
proximate 45 degrees^ the up|wr ilqxs between in and jo; in the gnmhrek 
of New England the lower slope 15 sleeper, usually about 60 degrees, 

Tlius, gradually the purely Ehiieb elcmciiis in the ivnrk of the New 
Ncthtrbnds yielded to lhe influx of English fashions, and ended up by 
becoming merely one of many local variations of the gcnPTiI body of Eng- 
bsh Colonial archiiccturc in Amertca; and much of w*hal is called today 
Dutch Colonial is Dutch only in the fact ihai it w^as built in areas where 
the Dutch t^ginally held sway* 

The Swedish settlers along the Deb ware River had an even smaller parr 
in forming American Colonial architecturcp and left even fewer results. 
Perhaps soincthmg of the quaint, rather crude heaviness of the Old Swedes" 
Church in Philadelphia can be credited m them; cemainly hs low, massive 
brick walU, with the windows widely spaced, its boldly projecting cornice 
and comprativcly sleep roof, its crDss-ihaped pbn. and iis miniature tnwer, 
crowned with a spire that is Itardly more than a bw pinnacle, make up a 
whote which would be more at home in Upsab or Stockholm than la Lon- 
don or BriEtol. 

Germani, im , came in great numhers to the Debware and setded the 
rich valleys cd Pcnnsylvaiua west of Phibdelphk. In these German townsi 
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Utc BcthJchem or Ephratap one u oonscious uf diiTuenccs between tlietit and 
other colooial centers; yet the ditfcreiiCE t* hard lo exprev$ in strict archi- 
tectiiral terms. There k perhaps less ornamenr, a greater severity, in these 
German scttJcnicnts, for many of them were founded by members uf 
religious culls in wliidi asceticism ivas strung. Only in Ephrabi does tme get 
B sudden brcatJuakijig remmtKeiKie of the fascinating Renaissance towns 
of Germany, for there three great buildings were erected as a kiml of Re¬ 
formed monastery for the followers of Pastor Johann QinniJ Belsscl-^ 
Brothers’ house, a Sisters' house, and a gucsthiKise and administration 
building. Only ttoc of these stands today, but in its high walls, in its small 
windows, rn its whole sense of ptoportion, and especially in the towering 
Steep-sloping roof which crowns it there lives the same ipirh which built 
the tall houses along the streets of Roihcnburg w Frank furl. It is perliaps 
sigiiiiicaat, too, nf the German feeling for materials that one of the few 
pieces of true half-tlniber construction, dating from the colonul era, which 
still stands today is a building at Oley, PcnosylvanLi. constructed originally 
in the t74oT as a Moravian stbnolhoiuc. Nevertlicless, in Pennsylvania, the 
strict Ccrnian forms tended more and more to be modified by and finally 
to be merged also with the general trend of American design. 

The great underlying strain tif Colonial arehitecture in ciistern America 
is thcrcfote predomlnandy English, It is this which fcji-racd alike the archi¬ 
tecture of Virginia ajid die Carotinaa, of Maryland and Pciuisylvank, and 
of all New England; and it is this whicli, behind all of die local diJlerencjcs, 
forced by dirferent types of cconsimic make-up, by diifereni conditions, by 
different materijiU. makes all of it so basically liartnonjous. 

When the Pilgrims came upon the Massachusetts cciast, they found a 
ctjuniry of salt marsbci and of rolling bills and valkys almost entirely 
owcTcd with forest. It had gewd harbors, plenty of fish, plenty of game, and 
plenty of timber, but very iiiile else. It had also a bleak and violent climate, 
of cold winicra and hot summers. Out of this ajifrarenily uncongtruai 
etivimnnient they started gaifondy lo create a new England. Tlicir first 
buildings were of the simplest—logs pointed and driven into the ground to 
form enclosures, roofed widi rough thaidh, or even huts haif-<ycciTatcd in 
the ground u> reduce the amtiunt of necessary wall. But ns their sphere of 
juduencr gradually widened, as more and more acres of forest fell befiirc 
them and fields and pastura came to take their place, as llicy were folbwcd 
by hundredj mnre in ship after ship, in a tuTprismgly short time the cssen- 
lials of the New England Colonial village began to take form. Framed 
hotisca succeeded the crude huts and stockades, and it wiis only natural 
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that these timber stmrturcs should be built like the Kali-timber houses of 
disinm EngLind, with the sume posts and iiuitzotiLiJ gins or girders, the 
&iinc summer beam carrying across the main room to divide its Jong span 
in half, the same diagonal brares, even the same overhanging second floor 
which had originally been developed because it was in some ways simpler to 
frame and, where lots were small and the house wall directly on the street 
as in many of the English towns, gave more space above. The fundamental 
conservatism of early colonial taste can lunvhere be better seen than in this 
preservation of the seeond-flotjr overhang in New England, where land was 
then almost unlimited. These early houses had, tooi, like the older Ecigltsh 
buildings, casement windows, in many cases with the sash covered with 
oiled paper, in the better houses gbzed with small pnei set in lead in 
diamond or other small patterns. For fiUing the spaces between the timbers 
die early builders undoubtedly used watlle-and-daub; bter, itfier brick 
kilns bad been established, brick filling^^r uogging, as it is sometimes f!>lli*<^ 
—was used. And sortie at least of these houses of the middle seventeenth 
century in Salem or Boston must have once seemed almost like those of the 
village streets of EngLind, with the same toany gables, tlie tame steep roof 
dope, and the same casement sash. Even thatched roofs were common, .md 
Were only gradually replaced with shingles or occasionally tile or date. 

Rut this half-timber construction, however suited to llic Englidi cltinaie, 
was ill-fitticd for the severe winters and the icy northwest giilci of an .Ameri¬ 
can winter. The wood ihriiiit, the filling cracked, the winds felt our and 
penetrated every crevicej and, no matter how great the fire which roared in 
the entirmous firepbee. drafts and thr dampness of driving rain must have 
made tliese houses uncomfortable Indeed. Thus, to aiuivcr the first great 
pressing problem of climate^ the colonists were forced to their first great 
modification—the covering over of these half-urober houses with burds, 
tiiosc Dverbppitig boards we call dixpbosrds—siad at once the entire as|]eci 
of the I owns changed; and. though the pievurrsqueness and variety of the 
half-timber was lost, a new charm, a new beauty, was developed in the 
quiet silver-gray of the weathered boards, or through pinting their simple 
cuminuoui surfaces dark red <ir brown, or even, In Jaicr perineb when taste 
was gaytr, white. 

It may have been the s.imc problem of wartnth in winter and cucituss 
in iumnicr which forced an eventual change In the root. The old many- 
gabled houses were designed to give pleasani well-lighted rooms on the 
attic fiixir; but, if these rooms were uninhabitable for a large part of tie 
year because of blazing smi beating down oa die unprotected rooU in 
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summer or the wild winter g^Jilct liltiwing through their unheateJ apaecst 
they became essentially tisclcss. There may have been tfUficulty in lUshlng: 
and making water-flight ihe joinis in the roof surfaces which these com- 
plkated many-gabled plans produced In any ca^. again and agam die 
old houses were changed, the front gables stripped olT, leaving only the 
plain, gablet! roof running from (me end of the house tn the other unbroken^ 
and the toot space made a simple attic for stumge. Again the new coiidi- 
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linns enforced a change m the old tradUional work and ptoduced a house 
which had a new kmd of simple beauty * due to the uninijcrniptcd sweep 
of its roofs and the simple straigbtfonvard outline, obstructed cjnly by the 
great central chimney^ which carried Hues from aU the heuse hrepkecs. 
Perhaps the idol example of- stich a house is the Capen bou^ at Tops- 
field, Massachusetts. It preserves the second'fjoor overhang from the older 
tradition^ and li lias overhangs at the top of the second Boor at the base 
of the gobies os well- The roof sweeps through in single unbroken planes, 
only its steep slope recalk the English work- The central chimney cJ brick 
is divided into several receding and proiccting planes^ as though m recall 
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the JndivIdiLil ilucs that hiid been used on the houses of Tudor EngLitid- 
The wnlU arc clupboardcd^ and casdnciit windows of comparatively smjlJ 
5J1W g\vt to die whole a great sense nf warmdi and comfort and dignified 
enclosure. Striking also ts the fact that this house, with its ccninil door and 
two windows on each side, approximates the composidoii of die standard" 
fivc4>ay house which was soon to become wdl-nigb uuivcfsal. 
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loj. CROWrni AND DEVT^LOPMENT OF EARtt OCflJON*AL HOUSE PLAN TtPES. 
LHt; LEE HOUSE, LAST LYME. CX)iN'N, mgit: a TVnOAL CENTRAI.-CHIMNEV 
HOUSE. SHOWING ADDED LEAN-TD. (Ktlly.) 

Thi* plan ilself was the resnlt frcqucntlY of gradual tfcwlopiwnt- Many 
houses were added to as the eolonist gained greater security or wealth, and 
n hii family inereased. Some began as one-tooni oonages.. with a tretneodous 
end chimney, and Ln frtmi of it, just behind the floor, a little winding stair 
leading up to an upper room or lob. Later the house would be doubled in 
sine lengthwise, and the old end thirancy Itecame a central chimney. Some- 
times 3 porch with a pondt chamber would'be added iu bont of the door, 
as in many English maunr houses. Later still, if more space weie needed, 
a lean-m would be extended across the house at the back, and the mof slope 
would be cnniinued down over it to a loiv caves line ai ihe haefcj thus the 
"lali-bnx” type was developed. If still further looni were needed, the main 
portion of the house would be built two rooms deep instead of one room 
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c!i:cp* and ihi* would give in th^ already dongat<rd house four rootm 1:0 a 
Bfjor, Bui iji maiiy cases the origin;! 1 structures were of this bfgicri developed 
type^ and there were octasiorLal houses in Say brook» Connecticut, or Salem» 
Massachusetts, of marked architectirral pretensions. With the fotir-rnoms-tcH 
a'fliX)r plan^ however, the plan oflered difficukieSf for the great central chim¬ 
ney ptevemed any through hall to give cDifimuni cation to the rear lOom^ 
TJic central chimney was therefore split and placed cither in the center of 
the partitions between die front and back rooms* with a hrepbee in all fouti 
or else on the end ivalls of the hniisc. A cuntinuous hall through the buiJtiing 
was possihle in that way; and the stair, far convenience^ was tisually placed 
at the rear of the hall* But thii came only later, in die eighteenth ccntmTi 
svhen the second phase of the Ldkmbi w^ thoroughly developed 

All of this New Engbnd work w^s based on the simplest town and 
country houses of sewenteenth-centur)' England j for in the main the New 
Engbnd settlers were a rnodeac folk* coming from families of litik means, 
and the architecture they developed was therefore the archiicaure of the 
small people of England—the little shopkeepers, the smaller farmers^ the 
poorer professional men. Even when in the new country* after a century, 
some of them acquired great wealth and built large and lavish manHaa^ 
this Driginal derivarion from the smaller houses was still plain; lor the great 
bouses of the wealthy hardly ever attempted the compleiitics of ihc large 
Engtuh house pbts^ hut merely enriched, cnlargcdi and made more monU’ 
mental iKc essentially simple type with which thq^ had begun. 

By the bst quarter of the sevemeenth century New England communi¬ 
ties had gained 3 remarkable degree of security, of comfort, of the essentials 
of wclbbdng* Skilled craftsmen bad licgun to crime r>ver, finding new oppor- 
lUAiLLCS for work; and the older crudities rapidly gave w'ay to greater par- 
fection of execution, groiter amenity of ploiL The essentials of such a com¬ 
munity were simple- A series of hniiscs kept ckae together to give social 
mteTO>urse os well as greater aecuiit)" against Indian attack, a meeiinghpusc 
which served both for church and Cor village meetings and courtji, and a 
cnmninn for pasturing the vilbge Aicks nfuj herds—thc whole system of 
land allotmeni was based on these rcqulreincnls. And There were even dim 
reminiscences, in the land syHon, of the old feudal type of land develop¬ 
ment, through the taa that frequently ihc villages hod an "indot'’ on which 
their hutises were built, and an "out-bt’' of brger size outside the vilbge 
for larger-^Jc agriculture. Tlic coirimori rapidly became the center of the 
grcpwing towiL Around it wnuld be placed other churches if such were 
needed^ and pubhc buildings when dvic dcvdi^mient made ihem necessaiy* 
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Somctimci ii straddled ihr in.iin raid, which lak^n around it on cither 
sidcj ^metimes ir opened off the mad un one side only* In a few cases in 
the Connecticut valley» as in Old Hadley^ the road itself was widened to 
the proportwjiis of a great monumentoJ avenuet wilh a cartway on each side 
and a ctutimon strip of grass and trees—the common posture-beewccjjj 
miming the entire Jcngih of the vdlage. Whatever the details of Lbc byouL 
the aim to produce a community scenes always 10 have been paramount; 
and much of the charm of these New England vilbgcs, bmh in appeamocc 
and in essential livabiliiy, comes from this bet* for ic brought the bouses 
dose together, it produced a real center of culture and dviliaalion in the 
middle of the New England wilds, litilc by Utile the brger viUagcSi of 
course, developed oommcrtially too. and the port towns and the fuliipg 
towns necessarily had a character quite different from that of die agncuh 
lural villages; but the common remained an im^-Hifftirti fcaiurc of all^ and 
the sense of community life affected all. The typical New^ Englander of ibt 
seventeenth century was imtally not a lonely farmer living apart on hb vast 
^cres, but basically a citizen living in surroundings whkb he made to 
resemble the bulc market towns and harbor villages of England as closely 
Jits materials ’would let him. 

It is diJScuJt for us to reconsifud today the extremely English cliaractcr 
of these toAvns. 0!<I engravings and occasinnal early plK>tographi pfcstrve 
iuf us ihe aspect of such many-gabledt stuccoed buildings as the famous old 
Feather Srorc of Bostom and here and there a building like the House of 
the Seven Cables in Salem retains the picturesqucncss uf the older limcf in 
the Eiits Iruiitutc in Salem one of tliese old houses—the Ward liousc— 
has been restored to whal the indications showed tvas its original foriUs and 
here and there casement windows have been replaced where the cigtitcenth 
century had installed double-hung windows in earlier buildings; yct^ fay 
and brge, later alieraiions and much later building have given a new char¬ 
acter to these old towns—a charaeier that is crssentiajJy that of the dghteenth 
cemury* 

It was perhaps the Peace of (JirochL iR t7t5» th^n g^tve the ^catest 
impetus TO this change in New Engbnd ideals; for the Peace of Otrcdit 
threw open the seas to commerce agaiii^ with a fixedom that had not been 
known for alrnost a century. The litik lugh-poiiped boats that liad thuulcd 
back and ff»ith s|'»asmodicaEly between Engbnd and New England became 
suddenly a brge fleet; the boats were larger and better designed* made 
quicker trips, carried grcaier cargoes; and the New Engbndcrs tlicmscives 
become expert in building vcsscli which rivaled die ships of dd England 
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in ipccd and seaworthiness. The rtew eountty offortl radlcw opportunities; 
ihousdnds of new setikrs cumci and arming them were many cmfLsmeit 
skilled in all the arts. Books were imponed in great numbers^ and new shops 
dealing in all kinds of goods opened almcjst daily in Salem and Bosioii. The 
harbor towns grew; Ponsnicjuth and Portland and Nantucket were added to 
Salem and Boston^ and fortunes were niade tn commerce. This new trade 
brought with it much more than increase in popubiion and growing money 
wealth; it bmughi a sudden new dose couch with English culture^ and the 
colonists discovered that, since they or their fathers iiad left the old country, 
the old country had undergone an ^rehiiecrurjl revolution—the last tif the 
old Gothic, Tudor^ jaentean ideas Itad peri&lied and in their place Cbs&ic 
ardiiiccinre nilcd supreme. 

The first of the great Cbssk homes, nanirally in Boston—the Hutchinson 
home—had been budi some years earlicri tn the i68o‘s. [ts thrte-story 
fa^dc, crowned with a comice and a balustrade, was decoraied with lomc 
pi Listers, carved richly and with no tittle skill. Its door had a balcony over 
it, and above this on the second floc^r an arched wjiidow with a curved 
pediment. Al! the panoply of the English Pattadian Baroque thus suddenly 
broke upon the ga7;c of the good Bostoo dtizens. and all of them naturally 
who could afford it ^t out before bug to tmit;ite or lu surpass it. After the 
Peace of UtTcchl, ihe new influx of tramed craftsmcti and of English archU 
tcciural books nude it possible for them to do so. The first half of the 
eighteenth century shows many of these large Classic houses. Such is the 
MePhedris house in Punsmouth^, biillt befurc such was the Hancock 
house in Boston: and Salem and Ncwbmyport were by the rmddlc of the 
cighteenlh century entirely made over in the new Classic vein. This move¬ 
ment reached its height during the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
It wav reinfarced^ jf not indeed initialed, by ihe growing flnod of aTtliitccrs" 
handbooks rhar were being published in Eiigbnd* and by the rapid imita¬ 
tion in America uf the English notion that part of every gentleman"* edu¬ 
cation wav some knowledge of architcaurc. Thus tlie cornicei, the doorways, 
the mantelpieces^ and the orders shtmn in the avoids of Baity Langley 
and Halfpenny, of Swan and Isaac Ware, became the generally accepted 
standard* for similar work in New EiigLnd, and the twisted ba I Listen and 
rich tiewels which omamenc the stair rails of New Enghind as well as of 
Virginia aic copies of those in the house* of England. 

One great difference between English and American conditions still 
mode a chasm between them—die question of materials. For loo years 
America had been developing skilled carpenter* of ils nwn. To use wood in 
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buildings had 1 double utility; not only did it fumiih exceUcnl buildings 
Well suited to the clinuile and the condidoiis, hut it 1 further induce- 
tnent m additional forest clearing, and since every tree removed meant just 
that much more bnd given to field or pasture the colonists were loath to 
abandon their timber building. Nevctihcless almost all of ihc building in 
England had been masonry building, and the details shown in the haneb 
books were masonry details, Tlie New England builder uras therefore in a 
quandary- Only seldom, in the largest houses, was he building ewen in 
brick, and imi-stone was an almost unknown lu^tury. Yet here were these 
magnificent plates of beautiful classic detail, and dassie was whai his clienit 
demanded, llius he wts almost Weed to copy these classic elements in 
wood, and in many houses there u an almost uaTve simplicity in the way the 
masonry details are dWedy taken over into the new material with ao 
changes whatsoever. The use of quoins cm out of boards for the comrn of 
frame houses became almost untvmalt and in some cases, as in the Lee 
mansion in Marblehead, the whole front of the house is rrcared in boards as 
though it were cut-srone nshbr slightly msticatet!. The pilasters, the heavy 
cornices^ the pediments of English cighteenih^enTiity masonry work all 
appear in svood in Nerv England. Little by little, of course, modificadoiu 
crept in. These carpemers were too highly skilled in the use of their material 
not to detail almost uncoosdously in tunc with iw qualitici. Cornices beenme 
smaller and more delicate; the orders grew slimmer in proportion; and the 
tvooden mantelpieces had more refined moldings, began to look more and 
more like wood and less like stone. This dcvclojsmcm reaclted its highest 
point just before the Revolutionary War, when 3 hramifulty subtle rtla- 
ticinship eatisted between the material and the detail; and although the 
forms are still basicdly the old English form-s. and even the proportions 
preserve much of the robust Britisli quahty, there is nevertheless samcltflw 
a cojitrolling sense of consistency, of harmony, as the old attempts at pure 
imitation yielded to more ratiaiial detailing. 

In eaierior composition there is gre:it similarity between the eighteenth- 
century houses. Almost all arc symmetrical, vvith a central door and two 
windows on eithcf tide. Usually, though not always, the roof eaves cornice 
is placed close above the second-floor window's, and the roof slopes am 
broken by rhythmically spaced dormers, which have Ititle pediments over 
them and little pilasters at each side. The roof is sometimes a ringlc-gablc 
roof, sometimes a gambrel, and occasionally balustrades are pbced at the 
break of the slope in the gambrel to make a “captain's walk" of the upper, 
flatter dopes. Sometimes a central cupola is used. The chimneys are either 
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two dt each ctid, with windows ott either side uf die fireplace in earh room, 
or else larger chiiiineys in the ccrttcTis of the two side roomsi Within ^is 
genual frame ihcrc arc endless varieties. The simpler village houses are 
enureiy uodccoratcd, depending almost wholly for their effect on subtle 
proponioos. Often even the comiu! is hardly more than a projecting board 
with a mold above and below. In the richest examples, tint only is the door 
enfraJned by pilasters or engaged columns and crowned by a pediment, but 
even the windrnv Emiscs may have pcdimcjits aver themt and the cornice 
boasts the entire classic array of TOodiUioiis (little brackets), dentils, and 
carved mckldings. Sometimes pilasters arc applied running the whole height 
of the wall, at ihc cumers or to enframe a central [lavillon, which miy 
pnjjeci and be crow-ned itwlf by a pedimcnied roo^ as in the Crsigie- 
Longfellow house at Cambridge or the Lady PepperreU house in Kittery. 
Toward the end of the period the three-story house became more common, 
and roofe were Haitencd, but otherwise the general elements of the composi¬ 
tion remained constam; and the beauty of street after street, in Portsmoulh, 
in Deerfield, in Hadley, io Nantucket, in Edganown, comes from the tjuiet 
repetition of this general pattern, subdy varied by tnodifkadons of detail 
and changes in proportion. 

In the Middle Atlantic colonies the cnndiiiotis were different. In New 
York and New Jersey the Dutch iuflucBce aitorttl not only the sevcntccnth- 
centuty architeaure hut also much eighteenth-cemuTy wurk, and the ex¬ 
istence of the semifeudal [wiroonships gave an entirely diflcrenl character 
ftnhc villages. Tenants tended to live on their own farnis; the villages which 
grew up svwe little market centers or part towns along the Hudson, ia 
many cases repeating central Eumpean vilbge types straggling along a single 
road. Even today titcy reved this difTercncc; scEdum do they have that 
organized, planned look which one becomes used to in New England. In 
New York City the w^rk of the last half of the eighteenth century was tiwre 
closely modeled on English prototypes than was usual in New England, for 
New York seems to have retained a coDiinuously closer touch culturally 
with Fagl-tnd titan did Boston or Salem, and its wealthy husitiesiman 
bndowners dchghted in building akmg Wall Street and lower Bnudway 
houses—such as the Kennedy house on the comer of Broadway and Bat¬ 
tery Place—which wrwld have graced any Englislt town. The orders were 
more used; the detail had generally a mure definitely Wren or GiblB cast. 
In the country houses these magnates biult along the banks of the East 
River and the Harlem, though the interiors were of the expected paneled 
bvishflcss, the exteriors woe usually of wood and scon almost undesigned, 
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aj i^ugti they were the comfNiiativdy udmiioftant caprices of meii whose 
real interest was ccntcreid in ilic dry. 

rennsylvania had its largest sctdemeni only toward ihc end of the Ki«n- 
icecdi century and in the nttddic of the eighieemh, «► that there are few 
romtanK along the Delaware of that kind of almost Gothic construction 
which one finds both to the north in New England and to the south, ITie 
Pennsylvania work is cither rather heas'ily correct and English, as in Phila- 
ddphta and iu ncighborhocxi, or else diiitinguiilied by iloil staid, reticent 
quality which characterised the structures buih by the Cerman settlers 01 
Lancaster, Bethlehem, and York aud the great barns of the Lmcasicr Valley. 
* t'hiliidelplun claimed to be the cultural center of the ccitiiineni, prid^ 
itself on keeping up to date in its folbwing of English fashions, and suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining in its red brick architecture a purely correct English 
character which distinguished it for maity years even after the Revoludon, 
britisli travelers of ihc early nineteenth century, like Mrs, Trnlbpe and 
Thomas Hamilton, always felt thcmscK'es most at home in Philadelphia 
first, and in Boston scctmd. It is typical of Philadelphia that nowhere else 
did a caipcn [firs’ coinpany adiicve sudi potver and tmlth .u m eiuble 
it to build for itself America's rmly guildhall—Chupenten* Hall, where once 
the Continental Gmgress met. There a handsome archiiecturol library was 
collected; there the most recent publications nf the English orebitcctural 
writers could always be mmulted. It is no wonder, then, that nowhere else 
tn America can be found such correct classic detail, such a complete recap¬ 
ture of the atinosphere and the fbnns of tlic ptovincial towns of England. 
Tlie simple red brick houses which tine tite Philadelphia streets, with their 
beautiful brickwork, their tesirsined doorways, their svhite marble Steps, 
have the same serene, almost self-conscious rcspoctahility which is to be 
found in street after street of eightccnth-cenrury Lundun. And in the larger 
houses the story is the same.^ Cliveden House and Mount Pleasant both 
show a kind of architectural grandeur, in their stone details, their urns, 
their four-square masonry dignity, which may be seen nowhere else. 

Even when the prosperous and busy members of the Girpcniers' Com¬ 
pany were forced, os they usually were, to substitute wood for the stone 
which would have been used in England, they bcsitaicd to mak e any con- 
cessions to the new tnoicrul, and prt&rred m stick as dosely os they could 
to the delaib published in the English books. In Independence Hall itself, 
for instance;, built as the provincial capitol, the severity of the Doric order 
used throughout, the scale of the detail, is all essentially mote fitted for stone 
than for the carved wood of whidt it is made. It is characteristic, (Oo^ that 
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in Christ Church Dr. Kcairslcy. its am^icur aidiiiE^cU produced perhaps ihc 
most Wrentike of any church in the cokinics. lu lopUi^iicatccI molded Isrick 
deidil, in ard«il its Jiiilr Baroi^iie key blocks, and especially the 

rich and poweriut chancel end—with its brick pilasters^ its pediment, its 
ca/ml cartouchM and urns, and its great Palladian window—all have a 
mcitiitnenialky which is the direct drscEndant of the more exjwiistve Wren 
dry churches in LnndoTu 

In the German districts the spirit is inherendy different; for, although 
there is in ihc cxiermr IhJe c^ndeiice of direct German inspiration, there is 
always a controlling sense of quiet, alino^t ascciict resfraint in dmi!. Many 
of these German setticinenre were rhe direct result of religions movements; 
a kinti of niysrjcal aiuterity characterized them, and thia feeling wa* Ixiiind 
to express ItiscJf, if only tmconsciously^ in the wide, serene BUrfaceS, the 
plain trim^ the ample roofs which these people sfp lovetl. 

Farther south there was a different cxprcssioiu The first settlers in Virgidj 
were adventurers under aristocran'e spons^irship, and the artstccratic ttamp 
persisted for Jong. |ames 4 own was a close-buiU village of row houses, but 
Inrer^ when defense against Indians was [ess impoaaui, the counlry w^lis 
developed in great estates: towns were minimlaed tKCcpt for port town* like 
Norfolk, Ycjrkttiwn, or Alexandria and the small hut lavishly planned and 
huih provincial cppiiat, Williamshurg, now so brilliantly restored. Situated 
there 15 the only building m America—ihe College—for which Sir ChriS' 
tophcf Wren h known M» have made plariK But tlw typical buildings of 
Virginia were tlw great houses, set tin vast estates, each with own landing 
tm tidewater. These were essentia]Jy feudal manors. The workers, hrsr iu- 
denrured servants working out I heir time, and bici Negm slaves, were 
miserably housed. Almost all «l these servant and slave s|uarters have now 
disappeared, hui the great houses remain—big, luxurious^ high-ecilinged, rich 
with paneled w'alJi and carved manieb and stairs, 

Westover Ls a gowi example. It is apprciachctl through □ ricJi iron gate, 
perhaps forged iti Lcndori. Tlic great red-brick hiroofed central building, 
seven hay I Jong, has un%w>nted scale and dignity; two flanking buildings 
furnish service areas and extra quarters. The dwrway, with scrolled, split 
pediment and otutral pineapple, rccaJh the BartH^ue doors Inigo Junes liked 
to tiit. Mount Airy, Uter in dale by over three decades, built of cut stone, 
has an even more academically forma! plait; quadrant garden walls conceal 
service colonnades that connect the central block wiili side service buiidings. 
Tlie source of its design was probably a plate in Morris's Srlerf ArcMl^cfiirr. 

OdicT houses vary’ gready. Many earlier scvcntccxlth^:c^ull^y examples ui 
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Virginia and Maryland have cro&^'shapcd plans. Some+ Like Baeon^'s CXisdc 
or Bond Qisilc un Chesapeake HaVt have the scparaicd chimney stsek* of 
Tudor and Jacobean {Zn^iJand and the traditional porch and porch chainbef. 
In Bacon's Castle the curved^ scone-coped gables arc pure Jacobean. li\ other 
curly hoLLses rhe tradition o£ the old feudal hall persisted and, as bte a* the 
time of Tuckahexr and Stroiford, gave rise large central halls with project' 
ing end wings—a plan already obsolete in England. 

bouchward^ the low coasts of the Carolinas and Georgia were settler! along 
the bays and rivers w'iih great esraies even mote hsclaied and larger than 
those in V^irginiii. Because of dicir wild surroundingi arid the sparsciiess of 
the white pupulation, the houses were generaUy simpler than rhose to the 
norths hue they W'cre ptanned with the same ideals. Excepiioual was the 
palace built for Governor Middlelon^ of which one w'ing—a large house in 
iisdf—still 5taiid$. li combined eighteenth-ceniury^ formality with the curvrd 
gables of Jacobean England. At Edenton and on Edisto Island were other 
large and impressive mansions. Exceptional, too^ was the foiindittg of Savan- 
Jiah by General Oglethorpe; hcie a carefoliy planned town with ample open 
squares and wide avenues gave promise of settled urban living. 

But, for the most pait, jt w-as not until the middle of the century, when 
Char lesion. South Carolina, had grown to be an impnani shipping poftp 
a culinrai cciii£r w^hcir tlie great estate owners could collect in the 
that I he architecture of the t>ce[T South achieved charactcrtstic expressions 
The warm damp climaie of Charleston made imperatisT a different kind of 
architecture from that hiriher north; and* although there are all over ^he 
South the same kind of miiutel|iic)ces founded on the books of Swan or 
Kcm, ihe ^mc Chippentbte plaster ceilings^ die plans and die exteriors ore 
totally different. In Charleston the liousos arc raised high above the damp 
ground, ihey arc compaedy planned as bchtted ihdr city envirnnment^ and 
always—usually ax the side—there arc goUerics or piazzas^ often in two 
Stones, to allow ample space for outdoor living. The individual luxury of 
dcrad tp be found in such a Charleston house as the Miles Brewcoii house 
exceeded rhe lavishncu of detail of even the ridiest Virginia tnansioiis, and 
in this w^ork of the Latter part of fht ejghLeenth century in Charleston 
there is an urban sophistication which discloses the existence of a true 
metrcipoliian feeJing. 

Something of the wmc spirit, the same knowing sumptiM^iuness, is to be 
found in the great houses of Annapolis. Maryland had heen founded by 
wealthy CatholicSi disgusted with the intolerance of the time brith in Eng¬ 
land and in rheuthci- American coJonics; from the first ti was the only colfiny 
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wilh fiompicw rcli^fius tolerance, and tlie grcjit lamilscs who wcpc influen¬ 
tial tn Its founding saw to it that their own houses w^erc a true expression 
of their wcaItJi and culture. Funclnmcntallyp many of the a^otilry mansions 
along I he Chcsapcsike shores of Maryland we similar tn type In those of 
ntar-by Virginia. It is m the towns, and especially in Annapolis, ihal the 
differences most surely show, for these houses arc as unlike those of Charles- 
mn f>r RJchmfmd as they arc unlike the homes which the merchimt primes 
of Salem and Boston and New York built Cor themselves. They have a high- 
eeilinged dignity all their own; and* though in general their plans are tom- 
pact and their exteriors severely resiraincd in composition, die rich Rococo 
nature of their <lcml sets them apan. 

Gradually the sources nf this cokiniai building are being dlK^jvered In 
English architectural liooks, in Ejiglish liuuicsj even the nimies of some of 
die designtrt are known. Tlius Richard Taliafcro did mine building in early 
Virginia^ his name b assfxiated with the Carters, and he may have designed 
some of the Cariei mansions. Later^ in the mld-eighteetiih century, fohn 
Arris is known to have designed many bouses; Mount Airy b probably 
his, as are the enlargements that Washuigmn made to Mount Vernnti, 

\ViIlium Bnckland was another important figure at the end of the colonial 
period. He was primarily a cabinetmaker and woodcarver. and responsible 
for much of the lavish ornament in AnnapolU huiucs. But he was an archh 
tcETt m weU^ and Pcalc’s famous portrait sliows him holdiiig the plans of the 
unususl Harwxioil bouse there. 

dkilonial builders used many English architectural books^naturally tliic 
builders^ hamlbooks Halfpenny, Batty Langley, Pain, and odier^ bin mure 
important works also. Amiing the mmi popular were Ware’s Compile Body 
oj Archif^auri^, Adam's FfVrup^iwr S^oUitiy Gibbs's Boof;^ of Arehii^€£i4re, 
Morris's Stitet Archif^irtiitv^ and Sw^an^s Treasfiry of Staircoiti, the last re¬ 
printed in PhiLidclphia in J775 as the fira: architectural book published in 
America. 

But colonial America neetkd more building! than mere bouses to dwell 
in. As its commerce grew and its govemmcni became inevitably more 
cumplicaicib all kinds of dvic structures became neccsoary. The old simple 
mecfLuigbousc bad sufficed for a to^vn ball in early theocratic days; hut, when 
the thcDcracy of the scveniecjiih century' yielded to the plutocratic r^pub- 
licanism of the cighinioth, these simple expedients no lunger lufEccd. Cus¬ 
toms hrmses^ town halls, pmvindal capiiol buildings^ all made their 
appearance. The old New York Giy Hall, once standing at the comer of 
Nassau and Wall Streets where the Sub-Treasury now rises, is typical An 
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H-^apcd building, its lower Soot was almost all open arcaded loggia for 
gencnil meetings and market purposes. In ditc wings on cither side were 
public olEccs and stairs which led up in ihc itmin council haJJ and court¬ 
rooms on the floor abfsve. In the aitk in the roof were tbe cdls of ihe }aiL 
Simply dciaJled in brick, its size gave it digtiity. and its oSiciaJ diAfactfir was 
made sure by the cupola which ij-owned it, as it ctoviTied all the little town 
halls and cusiorm houses of England The little ccun houses of ihe Virginia 
counties arc also imcrcsiing camples of simple pub tic buildings designed 
for specific Uses. Hardly more than a single roomt with a pordi in frunl 
and a cupola on the roof to give the necessary public quality, tlicy neverthe¬ 
less po»c5s the beauty of grace and simplicity. 

Comuaercc also demanded its buddings. Inns rose along the post roads, 
designed like great nverkrge dwellings i and warehouses began Ui line the 
water fronts nf harbor towns, usually simple structures of brick, with many 
windows and gabled roofs. Markets, too^ were budtj and in Philadelphia 
the little market house of the old Pine Street Market, with il* open arcade 
through the middle, its meeting room above, ^nd iu cupola, shows a type 
that was once much trwre common. In tk»ston. Faneuit Hall was constructed 
as early as 4741, Uom designs by the painter Smibert. The miginal stme- 
inrc was bnt a fraction of the present building, sviih a front only three 
windows wide instead of seven^ and one cadre story' lower. It was enlarged 
and recunmucted by Bulhnch half n peniury Liter. Neverthdesip the pibsten 
which decorated Its walls, its carefully correct Doric entablature* its simple 
pedimeiued roof, all gave even to the original small building a spirit of 
pleasant bui unostentatious fomulity* 

Four of the original provincial cap]toll remain: the old State House 
Jn Boston, the old State House in Newport, the Capitol m Annapolis, and 
Inticpcndciioc Hall in Philadelphia., 

The old Boston State House h remarkable because of its strong Baroque 
character, given by ihe stepped end walls and the carved lion and unicorn 
which flanked the royal armSi Beneath them a large window, pediment- 
crowned, leads out to a balcony from which the governor could address the 
people i and above the roof rises ibe ubiquitous cupob—here taller, dimmeri 
tnorc graceful, as well as simpler in its plan than many others. The building 
is small but obvioudy & puhlu: official smicturcT an coccellnit cxamjik in iti 
quality and expression of what the unassuming public building may be. 

The Newport State House, designed by Richard Monday, ia hardly more 
than an elaborated Iiouse design* with a boknny over the door for ofEcial 
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strange snub-miscd |^j.b!e jxdimcnts witb queer circular windows, 
and Baroque detail in <\oor and wiuduw frames. 

The AnnapolU Capitol was Iregun as an cnormciui Governor's Mansion h 
laicr taken over by the ProiriuDc. Its ijnmcnsc timber rising high in 

alr^ k ^ Uter, psi^Kevoluiiooary addition. It is heavy-handed, composcit 
with a naT'vctc e;tprcssjvc of its comparatively imtuiorcd designers, yet it* 
size and its unusual silhouette give it great power. The eitquisite earlier 
details of the rtKinvi beodKitb aKow how skillful the builders were in those 
crafts to which dicj were more accustomeiL 

The state house in Philadelphia—Independence Hall—is undiYubtediy the 
best designed, the most: beautiful, of all of these colonial public buildings. 
Its pbn Yvas msde by tlic bwyer Andrew Hamilton, whose jndcpeiidcnoe 
of mind \v^ evidenced in its design just as much in his better-known 
defense of the Nesv York printer, Zenger, a case that formed the bask of 
the American democratic: belief in the freedom of the press; and it is per- 
Imps more than an accident thin the man who was thus r^ponsible, at least 
in parti for such an impofrant element in Atncricm dcmncracy should also 
have been the man whn designed the hall in which the I>edaratioi\ of 
Independence Wiis signed. Tlic design of live building, too, is independent; 
instead of the euptJa, Yvhkh was the almost universal badge of English 
public buildings. Hamilton had [he daring to use a complete totver^ pro¬ 
jecting ffom one side t?f the bulldingp and by placing the great stair witlun. 
I his tower he freed the entire rectangukir area of the building proper for a 
monumcnTal central iDorndor and imporEant coutiroortis and coimcil ehiUTi'* 
bers, TIic ouisidc he trc-itcd with the greatest simplidiy, although the little 
l^mels below the second-floor windows give the whole a rare sense of 
Eurof^n sophisrication. And he arranged for the inicrior a paneled walj- 
covering of die most Severe classicism; the cJttcrior and the imerkir became 
two [Yarts of one composiiinn, related; in style and spirit as they seldom had 
been in any other cokmial bujlding, Hamilmti aU) planned side huiidiiigs, 
connected to the center by a colomiadc^ Although the preseni side buildhigs 
are of later date and designed by differctit architects after the War of the 
Kevolution had bccfi wiinj, the essential conception was. Hamiltoiis, and 
PhiladelphLi had thereby ^ state house dignifled, beautifnl, almost mag¬ 
nificent. Soon after It vva* built, the upper pan of the loYver was destroyed: 
and fnr yean the building sttjud with n stumpy tower rixif. Luer the origi¬ 
nal Wrenlike top was teconsimacdp fortunately in almost exact accord 
with die ok] lines. 

Williamsburg, of course, had the most sophiiticaied, the most elegant 
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apiial of them all. Now rctiuilt in as clotse a rcprodii^tion of the original 
as ihe existing founds lions, ODjuemporary engravings, and destirn>tiorss could 
make }K>ssiblc> ihc caisiing siructmt h noL however, old. Tl^c original had 
been destroyed tfi the fonndaitous over a century lieforc. The dcsigui for 
the capitol, the governors patactii and WiUiarn and Mary College in Wil¬ 
liamsburg were probably by Sir Christopher ren^ In the List case there 
is strong dexTumetUary cvidencci and these three buildings remain ibc 
only ones in the Arat/ican colonies to which Wren s tiantc can be even dis¬ 
tantly appltecL Yet even here modifications from the Wren design were 
made, and the commissionrfs' reports tell of these cbajigcs—probably reduc¬ 
tions in size and fitbness in detail, to bring them within die scope of the 
bbor and money avalbblt In any case, the rccotisiriKtcd buildings show 
a cjuality Jn die proportion of window and walli an originality and darmg 
!n the use uf carved format a dexterity in the handling ol arched and isquare- 
headed openings which is all uuiciue in Amcricap and because of its Engllsli 
design perhaps hardly to be included in the true thread of American colonial 
iTudition. 

And the men of colnnial AnTerka needed not orily to be guverned and to 
gcA'ern themselves^ they needed alst> eo worship, especially since the rcligitnis 
motive was so strong behind much of the colonial efforr. In New Hngbnd 
tile earliest diurdtes were all of the strict meetinghouse type—buildings 
square or nearly square, with galleries around three sides and a pulpir in 
the middle of the founh. Usually, at least in the earlier buildings, the pulpit 
Was comrived to be against one of the longer sides, so a$ to brmg tbc 
preacher into the closest possible touch with all the members of tus con¬ 
gregation; and these buildings, simple a# they werrt were admirably suited 
in ihcii purpoAc^more so perhaps than the long narrow churches of more 
thoroughly Gc^^rgian type which succeeded ihtni. 1 he mcciii^gbnuse walls 
were simple; rows of pbln windows showed ihr two levcb within* and 
the pbineAt uf dcKjrs on one, two^ or three sides gave enTrance- A little 
cortiko crowned the walk, and above this rose a hipped roof to a ccncral 
cupola or belfry . The "Old Ship*' mectinghniise at Hiiigham* Masiachuseits, 
shows tbc type perfectly, although its belfry, simple as it is, k rklici than 
that oE many of the cirllcf buildings. The same metiinghousc type was 
found all Lhrougb the mirthem colonics —m New Kngbiidk even in urban 
Bo«on+ in New York, in /Uhaiiy, 

In Philadelphlj the Swedish and German and Quaker settlers all fur¬ 
nished their quuta of influcuiXs in changing this meetinghouse type, Eipe- 
cially intcresiing arc many of the simple Quaker meetings-pcrfccdy plain. 
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rcmnguLir buildings with gsbtcd Toofs, which somehow sht>w in the quiet 
loveliness of ihctr proportiaus. 3s they do in the ascetkism of their detaih 
that delightful quality trf gradous living whkh so &equcnijy dmingui&hed 
the early Friends themselves. 

In Virginia the early churches were under entirely different auspices; 
the oflicbL the quasi-nrlstocrahc type of the seulcments is evidenced by 
the fact that all of ilse carlkst chtiiches sre Church of England—Epis* 
copalkHp Among them 3 pre-eminent example is St, Luke's ai Smidihcldp 
Virginia^ built in i 6 p and thus one of the earlicsc datahlc standing buHdingf 
in the English colonies, St. Luke^s h remarkable as perhaps the only true 
Gothic church in rVmcrka, It is late debased Jai:Dbcan Gothic, to be sure; 
tt iLis a miind-archcd door with a naive pediment above it, but it also has 
true offset buttresses at the sides, a high-pitched rc?oE and traceried windows, 
its brick itacery is tmsophisikated like its door, and the windows, starting 
as though with pointed arches^ end in the cemer with a strange and awk¬ 
ward curve; but its parentage is obvintjs—the Hitlc village churches of 
England, it is late Englirh Gothic seen through 4 haze of JacDbcan Rerujis- 
sance and built by uni rained masons in 3 Eiar-off land. St. Peter's of New 
Kent County still reiaius some of this earlier feeling, although built nearly 
seventy years later- Here the builders were trying as hard to be Classic as 
in the earlier example they w'ot attempting iq be Gothic. Yet ihc old 
medieval church plan tradition—the great central tower, the projecting but- 
ETtsses, and the high spirc-^till shows in the crude workmamhip of this 
naive building and in the heavy pinitarlcs which crown the to’^ver buttresses, 

Latcr^ f)( OTrtrrse, in the full high noon of the eigbiecnih century* all of 
this early artlcssncss was lett behind* ond the Georgian type of chundi, 
first esiablhhcd by f-imes Gibbs in St. MarriiiVin-ibc-Fklds in LojYchmj 
iwrpE nver the eounsry north and south alikCi The Cil^ hook must have 
had a tremendrjus circidarion^ and rumor has it that sumi! of the architects 
of these later Coloniat rfiurchcs—like Thomas McBcan. the designer of St. 
Paulas Chapel in New York—were drafumcn or pupils of Gibf^ himsdL 
St, Paurs ti of course an unuauaJly perfect and bvish example of the type^ 
just 11s Dr. Kcarslcy's Christ Church in Phibddphia h an unusually perfect 
example of the Wren iiiltucncc; nevertheless the general scheme-^ fee- 
languUr buikling divided into ttave and aisla by cotumtu carrying arches 
or plaster vaults, with galleries over the side aisles, and with n tall steeple 
and tower over die main entrance—is wclUnigh universal. It apf^ors in 
m:iny strange guises^ indrxd. In the Old Sfsurh Mceitnghuusc in Boston, a 
high entrance tower and Steeple ta joined to a building of almost purely 
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miJctinghousc xypci the ddicau: ancaiiE ^oujid ihc baic of rhjc spire gives 
imimisc ot the exquisite w^>odco Now England steeples that were m be built 
btei', like that of the Cc^ngregLitionol Church at FarTningroii, Connecticutj or 
the somewhat umiW spire ia Kennebunk Port. A eomplctely sophisticated 
example appears in the Fim Baptist Church in Providence^ designed by 
Joseph Brown; Trinity^ in Newpon, by Rtcbard Mundayi is transitional The 
complete Gibbs church type is climaxed by King's Chapel^ Ek>ston, and St. 
Paulsj New York* both of stoiic. King'i Chapel was designed by Peter Harri¬ 
son, dso the architeci of the Newport market and the Touro Synagogue and 
Redwood Library ihcre, as well m of the unusual Christ Church in Cam¬ 
bridge, The colonnade of King't Chapel was added after the Revolution. 

FufEher souths in Charicstoo, the churches have grtaicr licavincss. St. 
Michaels is a chanieiciisLic Gtbbs design, widened and flauened, so thai the 
proportions of its windows and its interior have a strangely depressedp awk¬ 
ward, low line; and its tower* rich as it h, scciiis overheavy^ although tbe 
Dofie poriico is correct and mDnnmeiital Tim scorcli for rnoumticntal 
magnificence went further still in St. Philip St built a little kntr» Oddly situ¬ 
ated, in such a tvay that it projtcts into a street interscciion, iLs designer 
gave it three complete porticoes, one iu from and OEje ai right angles at 
each side being down the interrupted roadways. Tlic concepdon was grand, 
and the detailing nrtorc elegant than In ihc earlier building. The church was 
burned in huE was rebuilt the next year, following much the same 
exterior scheme though with changes in detail aiid interior. 

Thus^ the eighteenth century brought a similarity of church inspiradun 
all over the American colonies, an impiiadon which revealed itself in simi- 
briiies in dtidign; and the foundations iverc laid for that enduring traditioo 
ill church design which w^os to lost for half a century more and raise the 
w^hite spires which simw iherosclvcs above the villag]e rroes in so many pans 
of eastern Amcrra. 

This faci^ this gradual unilkaiion of tradition, as ejghiecnth-cctuury 
Kiphijrtication crept in, characterized the whole field of .-viichitecttue. Com- 
municatiDn between the colonies was becoming oonrinuouily cosier^ con- 
tinuouily more frequent. Commercial bonds, stmibrides in politicat ideals 
were gradually overcoming the earlier differences in colonial Impulse, were 
gradnally wdding together, all through the eighteenth cciunry, the vari* 
oua colonics Into one nation. This cultural unity is nowhere better shown 
than in interior work and fumiluncp fcir there the fashitim of the day had 
br more sweep than Ui the design of the mare pcTfimneni buildings them¬ 
selves, Local furniture makers there were, of course* like the Savery cstab- 
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tishjTKiiL tp Philacldphk; apd die expert antiqmrmn cap frequeptly ftidgc 
cprrccdy the original source of much Colooiai work. But the geacral styles 
ftmamed constanL The Eliiafacthail court cupboards and the carved fbc 
OAk chmA of the setiTPtccnth century gave way to die ^'alnut of Queen 
AnnC} HA the crude painted pJa^Lcr and groo%xdi molded wnjpscoc boarding 
and the feather-edged planking parritiooA gave way to the dignity o£ large 
wooden with diair raili and carved cornices- At first the j^ancling 

covered only the chimney end of the rooms later^ examples almost as rich 
as any in England are found like the scxalled mahogany joom tti the Lee 
mansiein at Marhlehcad. Later still, the paneling it«lf came to seem over- 
heavy^ and litde by Utde disappeared except for a low wainscotj and the wall 
above was painted nr. in the more expensive houseSp piipercd with paper 
Eroni China or England. So* toOj the ccjlanists^ Queen Anne furniture gave 
way to the mahogany of Chipptnddc^the bdder^backst the carved, bowed 
legs, the rich Rococo detaiJ:^—to match the Rococo ornamcni on occasional 
ceilttigs' and, just as in England tlie Rococo yielded after the middle of 
the century ro more quiet and restrained ivtark^ so in the Amertmn eoloiues 
very shortly afterward the Rococo Chippendale yielded to the more classic 
Arrtcrican copies of Hcppicwhite and Sheraton. 

Yet the baste architectural taste of the colouies rematned gcnrnilly con¬ 
servative, pnaerribg its newdound simpheiLy, its classic dignity* The new 
English fashion of Early Classic Revival^ due lo the influence of the Adam 
brothers and Pain* came but slowly into i\merica. Though occasional in- 
dividual buildings give a suggestion of thb trend, like the twchstory portico 
of Whitehall in Maryland or the dim cotonnade of die Jumd house in New 
York—the only fro-standing two-siory colonnades built in America prior to 
the Revolution—in general the Adam inlfuence became n ruling factor only 
after 17^5, and the Cla^ic Revival in America therefore i$ no longer a colo¬ 
nial matter hut part of the architectural history of the United States* 
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ONE cannoi: plaf widi ideas [ndefiniiely ivithcut hting chjmgcdp and all ol 
Europe for the hit half of the eighteenth cealiiry had been playing with 
revoltitbnary ideas. Withoui knowing it^ quitCj all of Wciicrn ettliure was 
altering, for rason and individnalism set furrh by Voliaire and Rousseau 
were sapping the fbtmdauons of all previous trailiuonsv Voltaire^ intense 
^ikcpLicismp ratiorulimij and tolcranec woe common coin among the intel¬ 
lectual i and Rousseau's doctrine of Individual rights, his iheorics of a society 
based on the ^ee oomract of individuals^ and his willfuk romantic piimi- 
tivism had alike become the plaything of fashionable salons. Yet Volmire 
and Rousseau became the two matches to set fire to the great mass of revo- 
luLionary fuel that a century o£ oppression had been storing upj and the last 
quarter of the eighteenth cemnry saw the comunt picoemcal dislmegration 
of the entire Renatssance and Baroque system. 

The American Revolution was but one symboh Thomas Paines vnke but 
one of many,. Everywhere men were quesiioning emting governments^ exist¬ 
ing sQcbl systems, and finding them wanting. When at last the French 
Revolution swept over Fiance, artying away the old Bourbon monarchy 
in a flood of disastrous dcstructlnp, the old system received its deathblow. 
All over the Western world, wlmt wa$ to come after was to be diffcreist; 
and, even in countries w'hicb seemed as yet tmtouched^ the leaven of reason 
and Individ uaJism was deeply at worL 

A new physical world was arising, too. The great sdeniiBc discovcrici of 
the seventeenth century and the mgenious tnecKinums of the d^teench 
were beginning at last to haii^ thdr effect on ordinary living, the bases of 
production were changing, a new world—the industrial worid—was coming 
m birth. Newcomen's steam pumping engine had been pu£ng away in the 
English mines for more than a half ceniury* James WaK, taking the basic 
ideas of steam power, rcAncdi them, made the steam wort omre efSciendyj 
introduced the rotary flywhed, created in fact the fundamental cJemctiEs of 
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the Steam engine of today in patents which he obtained between 17(59 and 
17% I^tcr, the refinements of Cartwright, Raddiffe, and ToJman had by 
the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century produced stetm-powtr 
units which were freed from ificir early, limited itses and could now be 
opphed to almost any purpose for which power svas necessary. Ptower looms 
cbttered ja Yorkshire at least as early as the typo's, and more and more 
the icjctilc industry was hccoming a matter not of cmiaj^c manufiiLturc or 
even of small group* of hand looms in local milU. but rather a true factory 
industry wjjere the potver of each individual in make things was increased 
many times. Unemployment was fife; jf 0,1c person could do the work that 
liad done before, what were the ten la do? No wonder the introduction 
of ihe factory system into the textile industry brought riots, the wrecking of 
racturic^^ \hc dcstraction of mschiiicsf 

These are only samples of a movement which was as wide as Western 
ciyili^tion, a movement which was making the manufacmrc of things of 
all kinds easier and cheaper, produebg Hoods of new goods at Jaw prices, 
ami doubling, trtpJmg, multiplying manifold the manufacture of iron and 
steel Steam power was making over the world more rapidly than the 
could he digrsted. 

And. )un as there was a diangi in the indimrial basis of ihe imnufacture 
of almost everything men needed. » the new movement brought with it 
new of trade and amimcrcc and business. Adam Smith published in 
the year of America's Declaration of Independence, his Inquiry into 
Mr Anjrrre and Causes of the WeaUh of Nations. Tt was an epoch-making 
book; for. loosely constructed though it w.is, it neverthdess for the first 
time paticmed out the necessary business background of an industrial civ¬ 
ilization. The ideas of profit and loss, of tc«t. of wages and rents of the 
nature of capital w«e there ret down simply and directly; and from his 
observations Smith developed the theory that in business at least ihal 
government was best which governed least, and thus gave a wn of quasi- 
rwpcoable rationalixaiion of that profit-seeking greed which was the curse 
of the employing das. Adam Smith had started out as a moral philosopher* 
hi* book became a «rt of eagerly quoted Bible for a rampam commerdal- 
ism. and the concept of free competiUon a* a nreejsary cictnem to preserve 
Standards and prevent monopoly prices became a ruling tenet of all orthodox 
bUSITlCS 

Thus the new nmctecnih-century world was furnished at once with the 
enormous industrial poicBtiaUlics of the factory sy«cm and an economic 
theory which induced, and in fact almost justified, the imlimited cxploiia- 
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tion of workers^ to die tad uf :in uaiiirutecl diitributica of gooeb. Skier thr 
Workers could not buy hjck the goods ^hcy mndr with the wages paic) 
them, new markets had to be sought, and a new kind of imperiiilism aro^r 
as an unavoidable resultj so that even ioicmatjonal affairs apd irntmatiDna] 
thinking wrir completely akercdi I he old ideas overset, and wlial came later 
10 be called “dollar dfplofflacy" was born. Nor dkl the changes scop with 
manufacLUre and selling. The application of the steam engine to railroads 
and tn steamship made over the geography of the w^erjd, brought suddenly 
a new nearness between places^ made travel easier and quicker. The begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century saw the world a leisurely place of stagecoaches 
and canalboats; the middle uf the ceuiury found it netted vvhh raihoads 
and saw steamships shuttling across the ixeans. The first public railrcjad, 
the Stockton and Darlington^ w^os opened in England in iSa?; four years 
later the London and Manchester Railroad gave tremendous publicity co 
the new form uf travd and became the first of an enormous «fies of railradd 
systems that grew up with almost unbcUcvable rapidity all over Europe 
and even in America. With the railroad^ manufactured goods could be 
distributed in a way that older methods had never equaled* Immediately^ 
local traditions of craftsmanship and design were influenced; the local ex- 
istencfi of some special material no longer conveyed special advantages. 
Gencrali7^rion of formji and manufactures, uf fashions and tastes, became 
inevitable over large areas where prevJuusly local ways had held sway. 

The architccmiot c 0 ccts uf such deep-seatctl diaugcs in living wercr of 
course, profoundi They influmcod boih the content and the maELDcr of 
building. TJicy made necessary entirely new types of strtictutes—focLOfieSi 
railroad stations, great industrial warehouses, new kinds of houses for factory 
workersi—and they gave rise to utierty new kinds of towns, the industrial 
towns which sprang up like mushrucroit all over England especially and £u a 
less extent along ihc Rhine and in parts of tht New World, ITic steam engine 
made large factories mote ecoRomical than small ones# The presence or the 
easy availabiliiy of fuel forced steam engines ta group tugetber^ The re¬ 
sult was tuiEurally the concentration of manufaciuring units, great series 
of huge miHs^ and around them all the buildings found necessary fur the 
people who worked there. And people flocked to these new centerSi W^hai 
else could they do? Tlicir old kiCal industries or cottage emfis ruined, they 
moved perforce where work was to be had: and congestion became the 
usual, one might almost say the necessary, accompoiiimcnr of every single 
new industrial town. Out of congestion was horn land speculaiion; out 
of land speculation, and the attempt to wring the last penny of pruftt from 
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every square £oui of ground^ were born the nineteenth-century slums of the 
tvorld. For example. Middlesbrough, in Yorkshire, had in itSoi a population 
of t^vcnty-five people; but there was [roa ure in. the lii lV near by and a 
river to make a harbor, and today the diy ha* over tja/ioo pco^e. The 
greater part of this growth ccoitred between tS^n and 1870, and, with 
exploitation in the saddle, forty years' building for 70,000 or So/too new 
people could only produce the dicapcsi, the ugliest, the moat crowded, the 
fivo*t depressing of towns. 

Other element* added to this confusion. Somehow the new dJilribution 
of goods, the new ways of living, and perhaps the growing development of 
seientifk medicine increased birth rates and popubtions with frightening 
mpidity, Thomas Nblthus had observed the beginnings of the phenomenon 
and in 1708 had published his Eisay on Popnlatioxt based on the alarming 
and pessimistic theory that popubtton was bound to increase faster than 
the meant of supporting it, and that every increase in available food or 
amenity brought an increase in population which more than outweighed it. 
The fecundity of ifae slums became proverbial. Workers increased faster 
than wages went down, and at times there seemed no possible answer 
to the growing problem* that confronted the new industrial world. Only 
the existence of vast, still undeveloped spaces in Asia, in Afrira, in Aiutralia, 
in the Americas, which could receive surplus people, saved the system. 

But there was .another side to this development. Adam Smith had s«n 
that at least a modicum of education was necessary to produce cfItcJcnt 
workers, and had somewhat tentatively set our the ideal of universal educa- 
tton. Had this ideal not been in the closest harmony with the Rousseau 
concepts of individual growth that had so deeply affected a]] Western lliink- 
ing, il is probable that Smith’s suggesttati would linve been neglected; but 
ihc power of the Rousseau thetxies was still alive. Universal education, then, 
became first an ideal, then a slogan, finally a fact. The world became in 0 
few decides a literate world, and more and more people sought release 
from the thronging practical problems that industrialism and trade w«c 
bringing upon them io thdr eager and endtusiastic search for the stored 
wisdom of the written word. 

In architecture the result* had already b^un to be apparent In ihc early 
Classic Revival* of Fnnce and England; but the populariiation of the 
knowledge of history, of the architectural work not of one but of many 
previous dviiiauiiions, was sure to produce startbng results. One showed 
one5 otlturc by a knowledge of the past, and the ideal of "culture” was 
an ideal 10 which everyone could aspire io an era of universal educatHm. 
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Gavernrnentjliy, too, there were chuigo. The dcmpcfatle mydi in various 
phased betame mcirc and more widely accepted; and, though pure democ¬ 
racy was Irequenlly still frowned on, various forms of representative govern 
mcni through parliaments were aInHut universally accepted as the proper 
means of government. And the electoral hasU on which these parHaments 
were fonridcd was constantly svidening. Everywhere this irsovemeni was 
resisted by the entrenched power of a hereditary nobility, and later of a 
plutocracy of wealth. Vet the cnihifsiasra behind the movement was too 
strong to withsnind, and little by little the older forces yielded grudgingly. 
To dfCam-mahing and imagimtivc minds Lherc seemed no end to this 
gradual development of popular sovereignty, as there seemed no possible 
limit to the advantages to be gained by increased powicr and the broadening 
and deepening of education. What if slums were being built and spawning 
millions of unkempt, unwanted, pitiful, undernourished children?—greater 
knowledge, greater education, better distribution would solve these problems, 

So that cvcryvi^hcre, even among the oppressed ihcmsclves, there was hope 
—hope expressing itself in strange and thwarted attempts at setf-improve- 
meni, hope setting afinme all tom at queer Umiiian culls that Started out 
lierc and now to build tht promised bind on the basis of social ism, com¬ 
munism, religious citthusitlsm. or what you will. If MaUhus was stating 
what he felt to be the fact, that human physical improvement was bound 
to defeat itself through increasing population, at the tame time men like 
Shelley were holding darning aloft like a torch the concept of eternal progress 
to constantly greater happiness and accomplishment; for Shelley is as truly 
a son of the early nineteenth century » Wart or George Stephenson (who 
perfected the locomotive), and the idea of this magni/iceiii fonvard march 
of humanity dazzled the eyes of people of all cbsscs. The French Revolution 
had estafaljjhcd the watchword, ^Liberty. Equality, BtolhcThtiod,'' To these 
ideals popular cducatioti was giving win^ and men like Shelley or Robert 
Owen (with his socialist Utopias) a new vision, a at-w mythology. With 
democracy, hrnthcrhcxx!, educuion, sdetice, mutual imdcrstanding and love, 
humanity it seemed could march ahead straight inio heaven. It was the 
tragedy of the nineteenth cenlury chat the evils nf industrialism, cf the 
slum, so early pui out this blazing liamc, and ihat Darwin's new theory 
of evolution, which might have fired the old Shclkyan hope with new 
bnlliance. became metety an excuse for a popular business psychology of 
“tile devil take the hiodmost." 

In architecture the imgedy is easily seen. Confusion of ideals produced 
confusion in hurtding lypcs .-ind building integrity. The profii syuem, as de- 
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velgp^ in ihc ciirly rampant intlu^trial find commcrcarJ w(n-ld^ made cheap- 
nets in itself an ideuj u» strive forj, ii$ thotigh cheapness were ever anyihing 
but .in unfortunate necessity] It inatic nien feel that chcfipness and economy 
were the same thing, ji thnugk the weir Id’s history existed to prove their 
infinite sepratiun. Hie new education gave architcas and bymm alike a 
new smalltmng uf arcliacologEcal knowledge, which they' could ijl digest^ 
iind the new problems of new building ty^pes and new city concepts c;irnc 
pressing so fast ihitt the arehitectuml nimij of Europe faltered and finally 
fell before them* Moreovert a new clkni ehss was growing up^ a cLiss of 
suddenly wealthy, successful businessmen* who mrire aid more came to 
control not unly the construction of rheir own hotisev^ but the building 
of the courthouses find di'y halh and churches which the new tow^ns made 
tieecs$ary« These clLents tacked entirely that kind of sense of architccturfil 
merir which somehow the old Bar^xjiic courti had consciously developed 
and [he cightecnih-ccntuiy m^blliiy had largely maintaincil Lacking sfand- 
ards and tradilioo, their only standard could be merely the superficial one 
of fashion, and even this criterion was often vitiated by their anogatir 
sense of their own pnwer and their own luicertain and Umiied kiiow'kdgc. 
The client has the last word in any iicLual building. What he says goes, 
necessarily, for it is the miu! who pays die pi^x^r who calls the tunej ind no 
archiEcetnrai training, however severe, however effective, could produce 
finydting, save excqittonfilly, which was not in the final analysis that which 
a clumt desired. Hence the ill-ventilfitcd, tll-lightcd miJls, the showy but 
tnconv'enicnr public buildings^ the psiihcxically cheap and crowdixl schools^ 
ibc rows of back^u-back houses sitting dunk and grim in ihc factory smoke; 
the public houses, gay with bright lights and bright tjJe» but innocent of 
any teal beauty; the country hotiscs, aping the castles of the medieval 
nobility or the villas of FJorence or Rome^ the cardboard churclics in 
cJoiiic or Gothic or any other style, built like cheap doUs^ Iwjuscs to have 
an "effect." 

The firchiccctura] picture, like the emodnnal and cultural picruie, is not 
fill une-sitled. Iii. the beginning at foast, -Trehiiects met the probiems thrust 
upon them wiih cstraordirmry tlcjjsbility and imagiujiion, and not all clients 
were blind to decency or common sense, h b estraordinaryp for inatattae« 
to notice how many books were published In the first Half of the nineteenth 
eentury dealing with Lbe eortifortable and pleasant housing of labofLng 
people ai small cost. Many of the earlier mills, both abroad and in the 
Onitied Stares, are dignified ia ftirm, simple sitd efficicut in plan* adequately 
lighted, and possessed of fi definite architectural beauty of their own. The 
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railroad s^auciin suth ^ Uicw built in the i 9 y»'s fee the Lo^ndon aud 
Manchester Railroad^ and bter for ihc Birmingham Railway^ esceeb 
IcniJy de^Igoed^ sen^Eble^ bextudful:^ foang and solving the Bpedal pnpblcm$ 
of planning and appearance simply, directly, and without irickcry* Scleuct 
and engineering alike were suddenly making avaiJabJe mepB and glass for 
building purposes, and again and again ninetecntli^ntUTy architects seiied 
eagerly ihe opportunities ih«e new tnaicrials offered and produced with 
I hem buildings which were as ftesli, as simple, as logical^ as expressive as 
anyone could vnsh. just as there was a Shelley in poetry m polni the new 
path, so ill arrhitectitrc men rose up^lite Sir John Sooric id England^ 
Friedrich Schinkd in Germany, and Latrobe. Mills, or Strickland in America 
—who designed lincercly and well, making mauve use oi the extraordinary 
new opportunities which their age o&rcd. At the beginning of the Industrial 
revolution, it was its sudden new t^poriunidcs which seem to have chiefly 
struck the architectural mind. It was only Uxer^ when the aew industrial 
plkitocrars had come to dominate the scene, that uiinuKed confusioti set in. 

All iiinetcciiib<cntiiry work, good or bad, was bound m have one element 
In common—its complete separation from the iraditmns of Renaissance and 
Barociuc Europe. Life and people had both changed. The great gradual 
development of traditions, from the Middle Ages, through the Renaissancct 
into the Baroque* had lived its life and died In the wckcr of revolutioa, 
indusrriaUffm, and education. Nmciccrtth^entury archltcctufe was sure 10 be 
a new and a different phase. 


Chapter 28 


CLASSIC REVIVAL IDEALS 


WHEN the old aristocratic archlEoctural tradiibn pssed away in the rtvfr 
ImUms tjf the end o£ the cjghtcciiih century, there wai hui oms valid 
archiicctura! inllucnce -sdll alive and «iJI tulkiently uncanncctcd with the 
older and Iiaicd forms in warraru a fuller^ vktonous devetopmenL Thar 
Was (he clasau: txadition nut the classic of the Renaissanoe or the Baroque 
or the Hcx:)qcOi hyt the cla^ic architeciurc of the ancient worlcL which 
archaeology wju hnnguig to a new life* Of this new kntjwledge of the 
classjcaJ World the popular mind was deeply sensitive^ die critics deeply 
appreciative^ and the architects enthusiastically admiring* The result was 
inevitably a Cbssk Revival spreading aver tlic entire Western world with a 
surprising tiannimity and speed* 

Tlie name by which this movemeiit goes, htjwevcr^ is essentially ^ 
misfiomcr. The ideals of the real thinkers of ihe titnci as of the mo^t skilloJ 
desigtierSp were not ideals o! mere imitaiion* What the siudcnt saw in the 
anticot buildings of Greece and Rome was not merely a $ct of hsrms to 
copy^ but rather a svliolc new language in which the anckxil peoples had 
expressed an infinitude of differing concepticim ns they biiilt icmptcs, market 
pbcci, thalers, amphtdicatcrs, baths, palaces. Realizing, accordingly^ the 
flexibility of the aucicni Greek and Ro man arehitecturc, the creative archi- 
teen of the eariy nineteenth century were at once conscious that this some 
kind of language could be used 10 express the tieiv pEoblems and the new 
mneeptiojM of their own day. They must have realised, too. the ba tli.it 
the old academic clossicifim of the end td the Rococo period, in which 
most of them had been trained, was fundamentally a sterile style, dependent 
for its exiguoui life upon the existence of the ^reat oristocrafic eourts in 
which it had been dervebped* and through its own dainty refinement some¬ 
how basically unsuited to die new ardem hopes of the emerging industiJol 
worlcL 

This enthusiasm for the ancient classic world was not limited to the 
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archiicctj, the arckucclogbls^ or even iht ctlucitcd amateurs; it was almosi 
05 wide as Ciuhurc ititclf. Greece and .Kume become more ttum ancreni dvlliza- 
dons long clcid; liicy became living symbols of a sncfc^ssfnJ democracy atid 
a sueoetiftil rcpioblicanism. They came m a sense to have o life ol tbeir 
own in rh^ new dme. As symboU they developed on essential I y imaginary 
quality, which might liavc liulc lo do with the actual historic or archaeolog¬ 
ical facts, Greece and Rome together formed, a sort of golden age to which 
perplexed pliilosoplicrs and puzzled politicians could turn for inspirarion^ 
and this golden age came to stand for the entire liberalizing tendency of 
the beginning of die nineteendi cent it ry, tEie svhole notion of a new culture 
unfettered by a limited aristocracy, The old statidardsi ihc old criteria of 
rndgment* were dead. Clericalism was fighting fnr its life: the new skepdeism 
which foliowrd the ^reason'' of the eighteenth century wa* attacking even 
the baste Concepts of Christianity itself. The people needed new ideals, a 
rteiv mythologyp and these they found in this vision of the golden age of 
the classic world. Wticn the French Revolution was at its height, the wor¬ 
ship of Reason was enthralled in the place of Chrbiiaoityp and* it is said^ 
Keaton hiTsdf m the form of a naked woman was worshiped publicly 
on the Champs de Mars. Thus the Paris mob set its approval on a kind of 
new p^g^nism founded inirhtsically, at least la its formSp on the ideals 
which the time had discovered in cbssic att. 

It is not strange, then, tbat architects the world ewer fdi the magic of 
this nostalgic dream of a golden age, and that everywhere in buildings they 
^luglit to use the newly found language of the archiEectural forms of Greece 
and Rome, Mor is k strange that ihc earlier ideals of the classic forms as a 
liberation from earlier style trammels shonld tend Liler to become lost in a 
flood of archaeological fervor^ No setuiiivc designer could fail in be moved 
by the exquisite loveliness of the best Greek detail and to see in tt qualities 
of itaagination, (liscipline^ refinement and perfect:on of a high order* No 
traveled amciteur could stand unaifecced before the Panlbeon, the Maiton 
Carrfc at Nimes, or the ruins of the Parthcjinn, the Theietiiiip and the Ercch- 
Thcimi in far^lT Aihcns. Here tvas the Greek, the Roman, ideal, apparently 
at its best and nohkst; huw better could the new language be used ihan 
in such vvays as the Gfceks and Romans had dicmselves worked out through 
centuries of cfftjrt? The amatcuOp accordingly, became obi^ssed with the 
idea! not only of using the new fornu, the new bnguagtu but of building 
the ancients had built, of creatmg new modern tcmpica Uke those of 
Athens nr Rome, of imitating ckissk architecture at its highest peak. This 
^ond-hand* imitative phrase of Classic Revival archirectufe was essentially a 
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k)? movement. Again oiid again the ^U'chitccts themselves prmcsec^t agaimt jt, 
fpr \h.€ great architects saw clcarly^ the imderlyicg stupidity ci£ trykig to 
tmhnre old byildings in new structures buiii for entirely difTcrcfit uses; batp 
after all* it was the client who paid for the buildings, and it was his taste 
which must in rhe long rtin govern. So that al! over the Western w^orld, 
tfl case after case* direct imitation of dassh; struetures—ebssk temple porti¬ 
coes cspeciaJly--came to supersede the earlier, ekaicf, tiobSor conceptioii of 
the clof^ie movement as a, liberating force. 

Books, too, added to the force of the Classic Revival m architecture. 
Everywhere* the results of [trchseological effort were being publislted in 
greater jnd greater amounts^ in books yvkh engravings that showed, cx^ 
quisitely drawo^ the beauties of the ancient works; and it became the fashion 
for the amateurs ai well ns the aichitecis and the scholars to own these 
sumptuous publications. In that way. educated men qf the end of the first 
quarter of the nlnelccqth century knew almost as a master of course the 
appearance of the huuses of Pumpeii and thdr decorationj the Greek ruins 
of Athens and Avia JMiuori the great Roman monuments of Syria as well 
as of Rome itself. Even if the more technica] volumes escaped them, they 
would own, if they could possibly aflord it, the folio® of the oollectcd etch¬ 
ings of Pinmciij where the delineation of ancient ruins had become itself 
no longer 3 mere documentation bui rather almost a new fine art- It was 
importanti a]so» that In many of thcfe hooks k was not considered enough 
To present the ancleni ruins as they stood^ they must also be shown^ tf 
possible* a* they had existed before rum had ovemken them-that is, ihc 
books must give restorations^^ as well as die actual existing condidons. Noiv 
the pictorial rcsturation of ancient buildings is an extraordinarily technical 
LLsk^ requiring Lhe deepest knowledge of itruccurc^ living ways, decoratltv 
ideaU. It is also an imagiiiadve enterprise, for in few cases could mere logical 
deduciion give the complete origmal expression. Thcreforcj m many caKS, 
these resiootirms wer^ as much a craimcntarj on the rasre of their time 
os they w'ere a statement of inevjiabfe fact; arid in the case of the amateuTT 
leafing over these books, it must Jiave been very brgeiy the restorations 
rather than the presentations of the ruined wwk W’hich interested and ex¬ 
cited him. Seeing there these exquisitely eiigravcd presentations of scjber 
classic temples* it was natural when he came to build that he should 
demand that hit ardiiiect reproduce them. Thus the tisie of the time tin- 
avoidably aflcctcd the restorations and They m tutu necessarily i^tn^ed 
and deeply modiliet] die aciual ardiiteciunil work. 
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Tlie Classic Revival it) its earlier and riDrt creative phases is cscdlentljr 
expressed in ihc architccmnl vprk cf France under the Empire of Napoleon 
1 . Napolenn himself was a Roman enihiistasi, eilhcr because of his ovm 
taste or because lie rKOgni^cd in the Roman predilcetioDs of the French 
people an cxcdlcni tool of which to make use. In the inevitable development 
of the Roman Empire from the chatnic toiilusion of the last years of the 
Republic he found a moilcl for his own scLztire of power. From the glory 
of the Roman Empire he borrowed glory for himself, and somehow over it 
all there still remained in the eyes of the people the glnw of die old Roman 
inspiration. Empire rmmme was supposedly as classic as possible; Madame 
Rccamier reclining on a classic coueb in llowing draperies cmbotlicd the 
Ideal, 

In buildings it was the same. Napoleon wished Paris made over anew 
with that great monumental dignity, ibat sense of lavish, magniEccot 
greatness, that obviovu largeness of scale wliich characterised Roman archi¬ 
tecture. Only in the great forms ot the Roman Empire could the glories of 
ilie new Empire be adetjuaicly expressed. Accordingly, one of the most im- 
JKjnaat of tlic monuments of the Empire style b the enormous crtlonriadcd 
porch and the grear blank wall with which Napoleon's arcluiect, Poycr, 
surrounded the old Cktmbrc dcs Deputes. This was to be the new Capitol 
of the French Empire, a symbol of die power and the magniEccncc of the 
new government. Brilliantly, by clever planning, the whole was arranged 
to center on the Place de la Concorde across ihc river, and an imposing 
bridge built to connect the two banks on the main axis. The old pabce, 
the prtKluci of various dates and various architects, was thus given a front 
of a monunsentai poivxr that was a new thing in Europcatt archiieclute. 
Its colossal unbroken stone walls, the enormous columns of jis portico, all 
logeiher make up a new kind (if .irchitreture. neither a straight copy of 
Komaij ideals, nor a dcvciopmciii of local French traditions, but rnthcr 
something essendully fresh, showing a new sensiiivencss to I he po^ver of 
simplicity and great Kale. Such a note at one end of the axis demanded a 
huge counterpoise at the other end. and this was furnished by the new 
Madeleine, w'hcrc Napoleon planned a tremendDUS temple to the ai(tiles nf 
France. Thi.s vast work, designed by Vignon. was only completed by Huve 
after Napoleon's fall and its puipoK was changed; it became the great 
fashionable church of Paris. Yet in umlcrSLiflditig it nrtc must bear in mitd 
lhatii svas intended not as a Christian church bui as a tremendous national 
tnemorial. ft took the form of a temple Itirgci in scale .-ind in some ways 
more magniliccni than any but one or two in the ancient Runvm Empire, 
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With its uabrokoi sione walJs pjcrccU only by doors, the problon of light- 
itig became naturally acute. The nineteejith-ocntury world demauded an 
amounr and a quality of lighting which the Roman templet hat! not l«d, 
and the greater the size the more difficult the problctn, Tlie architect bor¬ 
rowed the idea of top lighting from the Roman Pantheon, and made the 
interim- into a great nave of three successive domes with large central 
skylights, ending in a domed apse. It is a superb interior, rich in material, 
interesting in basic form, fresh and creative; honest in siructure; but it is 
net Roman. In It the architect's dcsignlog function has controlled; be has 
created new forms to fit his problem, but the outside of the building was 
Roman—it was a Roman temple. And in tins dilemma between modern 
purpoK and .tneicni effect, which is 5 f^ perfectly expressed in the Madeleine, 
lay the root of the future failure of (he style. The Madeleine is two build¬ 
ings, not one: outside a magntficcni Roman temple, within Lin equally 
magniRcent nineteenih-centuty interior. Between the two there is not only 
no organic connection but even a marked conflict in aim and artistic 
purpose. 

The Bourse, whkh Brongniart designed, is altogether more satisfactory 
and in its way a more perfect expression of the real ideals wiiich underlay 
the w'ork of the Empire architects. Simplicity of form, monumcntality of 
scale, and Roman detail are used for 3 building well phmned and simply 
organized to serve its purptwe., lu wide nave, skyhghfcd through an iron- 
and-glass ceiling light, serves as rhe Exchange room. Around U vaulted 
eh ambers on two floors bold the brokers ndiecs, and a vast ooloiuiiide sur¬ 
rounding the whole hectnnes the place where brokers and ihcir clients meet. 
It is a copy oE no Roman work, althnugh Roman in scale and dignity; it Is 
essentially a new and efEeetivc creation. 

This same sense of the dntihle aim of Empire architecture can be seen 
in the two gnat triumphal arches built to celebrate Napoleonic conquests, 
The smaller of the two—the arch nf the Coirousel^s 3 strictly Roman work 
almo-st arcbaeoiqgkal in its duplication of the forms of wcll-tsnowti Roman 
triumphal arches. Only its differing sculpture, which sets forth Napoleonic 
campaigns and uses soldiirrs in Napoleonic tmiforra instead of classic figutta 
for its dccomlioa, makes it 3 building of the new period. ]i is truly 3 piece 
of "Classic Revival" work. The other, greater, arch—the Art de Triomphe 
de i'fitoile, by Chalgrin—reveals equally well the other creative drive. A 
gigantic stfuciurc, many times larger than any Roman work, it produced 
preblems of design, in scale and arrangement, quite different from any 
which the Rcatiam had solved, and CbaJgrm had the temeritv to abandon 
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entirety alJ Roimn precedent in its design. The rodding proltles and per- 
laps something of the basic aiTan|tmcnt are Roman; but the plain wall 
surfaces decorated with colosaat sculpture brilliancty applied, the regular 
rhythms of the attic, these are elements as new as they are successful. The 
great merit of the Arc de ]*f.(aiie resides in the fact thal it is equally eff^vc 
when seen from the end of the Champs Eiysecs a mile away and when 
studied from near at hand. 



tuA rmcAL E^imtE tyrrEntoR; a paks peofoom vr PEnciEit asd fontaine. 

{Ptrcicf and d^cvfatw** fwtfrmrrrF,) 

Mapol^on'a £avaries personal deugnm were Charlie Perckr and Pjeme 
L. Fontaine* to whom he entrusted pmccicolly all of his dccoraiivc and 
imcrior projceii;. In their work a dllfercnc and more personal side of the 
Eixipijt style is imarimcdL Thdr task to devdop kterbrs for Itmiriom, 
cofnfqrtaLlc living, embedymg the new o^nvenknees which the runeteemh 
ccniury making avpiLiblep and to do it in a way cucoi.bily in hamtony 
with the R oman enthusiasm of Napoleon and the graceful classic 
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of tltc women of the courr, It Is to theu- endless credit that they put aside 
the easy lemptatiod of merely copying Pompeiian interiors and produced 
work as freshly creative, as ingeniously iitveniive, as any nf the French 
interior styles which had preceded ic. They worked (or large simplicity of 
crtcct. dccoiaCed with intricate classic details. They loved sweeps of hanging 
drapery, in rich colors, bordered with classic patterns, and powdered with 
Na|iolcrJtiic emblems. They liked simple, dcliatc metal supports based on 
Pompeiian Candel.ibra. and furniture in which a. new comfort and solidity 
appears, with simple surfaces of rich woixl ctmamcnled by casr4)mnze 
app]it]ites. Raman ttnd classic emblems arc everywhere used—laurel leaves, 
I lie Roman eagle, the acanthus rinceau. Occasionally, too, forms of Egiyp- 
tian paxennige recall Napoleon’s campaigns in Egypt, and the sphinrt inins 
the Ruman eagle 011 this ebboratc and solid furnituic. Generally there is 
little use of the orders. Pcfcier’s and Fontaine’s skill in exterior design had 
few chances in which to express itself, but their innate taste is well shown 
in certain of the works which they publUhed-H^pecially .1 book on the 
enuntry hsmscs of the Roman Campugna, where rhey took the greatest 
deliglit in setting out that beautiful relation of completely simple, undec- 
orated wall with welUspacad openings and Inw-piichcd tile roofs. 

This I.ist enthusiasm, this trend toward simplicity, toward ihe avoidance 
of extraneous ornament and a delight in plain svalls, (llustratcs another 
characteristic of much minor work of the Empire style. Charming houses, 
largely of nnctrnamcntcd stucco wall, with here and there a delicate loggia 
or a classic Comioc, became the rule. And nowhere else can the liberating 
effects of the early Classic Revival be better shown than in theac lovely 
simple dwellings which rose in such numbers not only In France but in 
Germany and England as weU. 

The architects of the period seem to have found in the new Roman 
fashion a congenial and exciting Inspiration. Most of litem h.Ki licen trained 
in prc-Rcvolutionary times, and almost without exception dropped the tired 
Louis XVI style with apparent relief. The career of Claude Nicolas LedoLUt 
is chaxacterislic. He had been the favorirc srehitea of Madame d« Barry 
anti through her wide inHuence had tli^igned the great national salt plant, 
Salines dc Chaua, where already his independence of mind and his desire 
to make architecture expressive, simple, and big showed itself in tincoii- 
vcmional shapes and vivid imagimtive detail, ,« though of stalactites and 
ciitigcaloi fountains. In Paris he did groups of houses bawd on simple 
cubes and other geometrical forms with an almost perverse lack uf orna¬ 
ment, as thoujdi to seek die more sinmgly lor expressive form because of 
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Ills avoitkncK^ of decoration. As he grew older his oivn siylc mattiTcd nnd he 
huilt for Paris a scries of giies or fxffrrih'cj ivhidi were dmazing: in their 
imagirintive^ treativt, uiiconveiiti-uiial building^,, in which dassic deuils ap' 
pear ill quecrly changed guise. Columns cany walls wtthoiii: any intervening 
nwjldings. Great walls pierced isith simple rectangtibr openings rise to 
cornices aJmost bartoric in their powerful siedpUehy. And his irnaginntivc 
poy/er was cJ^p^csscd only partly by liis executed works*. He published n vast 
volume of his dcsigni, both actual and imaginary* which is one of ihe 
epoch-making ardutccttinit books. Its vcti is confused and mrtajihysieah 
based on the close assjxiJtion of architccEUral form with the customs and 
ideals of the people. He sought to make lus archttccturc talk^ to tell its 
story by obvious ddinitc syrubolLsms of shape. He tried to ring a|) the pos¬ 
sible changes on pure geometrical forms, even showing a spherical house 
designed for barracks for gwrdfj champ^tm^ Tlie work k so unusual in its 
personal quality, in its complete freedom from dihcr archaE^ology or tra^ 
diticnialism* ihat certain modern scholars h:ive claimed him as the first 
modern ardutret, die direct precursor of such revoludonarics as 1 jC Gorbuster 
today. What is significarit is die fiitl that apparently in this periled of the 
Ckissic Revival his work Witi appreciated and admired^ and that Louis XVI 
hirmclf cotnmi&skincd him to design the |p%rat Paris iarrimf* 

In Germany the Roman Influence had little effect. It had been Winkel- 
iTixann, a German, who had firstp in the eighteenth century, attempicd a 
complete rlifferentiation Iwtwecn Greek and Roman classic art, and had 
given hfs preference to the Greekj and it was the Greek phase of classic 
design which remained always dominjut in the minds of carly-ninctccnth- 
ccnlury Germany, Langhanv had built the Brandenburg Galt in Berlin in a 
nrnidificd Greek Doric m the eighteenth century, as we liave seen. The path 
which he there indicated was followed by all of the grcatcsi of the German 
tarJy-uincUxntbHrentury designers. It is ponublct That hatred of Na- 
JxjJecTO had much to do with the Germau coldness toward the Roman 
RevivaL In a very true sensc^ Napoleon had made Roman cbssic his own; 
all of Germany, therefore, turned to other ideals. In BerUru in the north, 
the two great figures are GiUy and Sdiinkcl. Both fell completely under the 
sway uf classic detail^ but hcjth remained architects enough never to try 
tlireci imitauntu Gilly's vast scheinc for n tnunumem to Frederick the Great 
combined a Greek classic ECmptc with tremendous substructures of more 
than Reman pcjwcr^ and be had no hcsiuincy' whatsoever in itung iJic Greek 
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Doric order with ttc vaults and ardics which in the ancietU world were 
onl^ Roman. 

Schinkcl wcot further, To him, more perhaps than to anyone in France 
save toJoux, the classic forms were merely a new langiwge in which to 
express current thoughts. The Court Theater in Berlin, the Potsdam houses, 
and the old Berlin h^useum aJJ are definitely tnoclcrn hullt for znodero 

use by ninetrcnih-century people, and never merely the attempts to reettate 
forjpjticn glories in a new period. Even at his most archaeolDgicaJ, 31 in the 
Berlin Hauptwache (or police station) wlicrc the Gcnnati World War 
memorial is nenv endirined, there is no direct copying, acid eagles btildly 
lake the pbee of the tri^yphs on the great Doric cntabbiurc. Sdiinkcl of 
course was even more daring than this in his cscpcrimcntation. He worked 
equally in mber ftyles^-Caihic and Rctiaissancc—and was not averse to 
inventing brand-neiv forms where he felt the need. He was one of a group 
of early-nineteenth-ccntury architects in whom the revolutionary promise of 
scientific diiWJovcry and lechnkal advance was already evident; one of a 
group of whom wc shall hear more bter, who stood essentially for a modern 
architecture for a modern world. 

h) Bavaria the conditions were entirely dUferent horn those ia Prussia. 
KjoS Ludwig I, who came to the thtune in tSz^, was iiassionatcly devoted 
to Grecoe, the Greek ideals, and Greek inHcpcndence; and one of his sons, 
Otto, became the first king of liberated Greece, Ludwig was also a great 
builder and during hU reign cnmplacly transformed Ins capital city. Munich, 
ft IS easy m understand, therefore, how one of his favorite arehitects, Leo 
von KJenire, was perhaps the mwt archaeological of ail the great designers 
of ^ Cbssk Revival period in Europe, and bow in the Valhalla, a great 
national shrine built at Regaisburg. he should attempt a ItDe-for-luie imita¬ 
tion 0 / great Greek Doric temple or that in the National Monument in 
Munich the same search fur arcbieologicai correctness is compkidy domi* 
uant. Bui even vop Klenzc was more than the mere arcliacologist. In the two 
museums, the Glyptoihek and the Pirukothek, for sculpture and painting 
rcipoctjvely, the very names of which are diaracterisdc of the Bavarian 
Greek enthusiasm, von Klcnze designed mureums wbicli for their time are 
excellent—well lighted, convcnknely atnmgcd^nd the Greek details used 
in ilicin are used simply and without strain. Classic details govern, too, 
such struct tires w the triumphal arch at the end of the Ludwigstrasre and 
the Od&in (concert hall) with its superb portico. 

It Was in the closest coplns of aticjcnt work that the greatest dilEculties 
wnsc. The archaeological quality of the ValbaUa and the National Mtiou- 
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proposed I>ESICN for a GHIIRCH at the ROSENTHALEK gate. RERUN: 
INTERIOR SHOWING aiARACrEIUSnC ntF.ED(»4 tN HANDUNG CLASSIC 
HOTTFS. SdiilllirU Archilect, (Sthinhcl; Sammtmt *n■^ilf^fJraitFMtr Entufiirft.} 


mtni bmughi wJth k problems hasically iosolubJc, For one thing, there was 
>hc nvtttcr of »te and ditnaie. The Vaihnlb, standing so impressively on the 
height of a great senes of termces on the Danube bank, looks somehow 
strangety out of place by the Gemun stream, showered in the soft foliage 
<)f German trees. Its site was romantic, full of characusnstically notthern 
natural beauty. The forms which the Greeks had developed in other and 
funnier climes, designed to look well with the different greens of Medh 
terraiicaii foliage, with all the details calculated for the bla»ng and con¬ 
tinuous sun, look oddly pale, gray, and indecisive under the soft grays of 
northern skies. Moreover, of the color whkJt originally decorated the Creek 
Doric temples, and made their beautiful surfaces sing with blue and red 
and gold, there is no trace, h>r the importanoc of color deenratkin in Greek 
architecture was then but little known and little understood. The Greek 
Dork temple had needed fur its complete effectiveness a gorgeous panoply 
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of haimonioiu sculpcurc. Sculpiure filled the metopes anti tlic pedimencs of 
the Greek temples, giving point uud emplusis to many of their arehlicetlual 
lines. In nincteenth-eemury Bavaria mere expense prevented the use of a suf¬ 
ficient ammtot of soilpturc^ and the new temples look necessarily hare. 
Even svhere sculpture was planned and used, it soon became evuJcnl that 
even the best scuiptures of iiiiicteenth'CCtuury Bavarb were utterly un¬ 
qualified to attack the problems odeted by the decoration of these new Greek 
buildings. The Bavarian Monument is itself the perfect expression of ihis 
fact; and the great soft funns of tlw colossal female svho impersonates 
Bavaria, with the linn silting beside her bkc :ui ambbtc Newfoundland dog, 
can arouse only the sense of levity. No, manifesdy the Bavarian sculptors 
could never equal PhtdiasI 

Between the eighteenib-century English classic of Adam and Chambers 
and the Classic Revival svork tif the nineteenth century diere was a gulf 
almost as great as thal in France between die Louis XVJ and die Empire, 
The Adam movemcm had been too definitely an architecture of greii 
houses and depended too much on fine-sealed and expensive detail to allmv' 
of more than superficial pu(>ularination; by iStio it was quite dead. The 
movement which took its place owes its birth to a new search for damig 
simplicity and large, imaginative compositions. Sir John Soane was its first 
and in some ways its greatest exponent. Soane's mlluencc was supreme tn 
England fur a period of almost ihirty years, from (790 to iBao. A man of 
large ideas and sound academic background, a careful student <if the ancient 
work of Greece and Rome, he was nevertheless at heart a revolutionary, 
one of those rare architects whose resiless mind was always striving for 
new'and nsire perfect architectural solutions, for a mote rigid logic, 3 more 
realistic attitude tmvard style. He did nut fight die new matcriak that were 
coming in: he welcomed them and used them. He tried to find for iron an 
appropriate expression in the large interiors which Iw designed for the Bank 
of England, and the avaibbility of glass enabled his noturally dramatic 
imagination to develop all sorts of the most brilliant systems of clerestory 
and indirect lighting. He loved plain wall surfaces, liked to strip from his 
buildings every atom of superfluous detail, so that their «ivu geometric 
shapes wxtuld count slrotigly ,'md simply. Generally, where he used detail, he 
turned back to the aiiocnts for imipiration, but ibis inspiration he em¬ 
ployed in the most creative and ioiagiiiativc ways. He had, for instance, no 
obiection whatsoever to comhitiing the Greek Done order with bold vaults 
of Byzantine or Human fashion. From the Humaos he learned the lesson 
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of great scale and wide unenoimhcrcd imerbrs. ah<l several of rhe great 
public rooms of the Bank show most ingcjiiotts composidon^ of vaulted 
surfaces, clerestory Lighting, and detail almost twent[etii<enlury in its sim- 
plidty. He liked to use eolumtts carrying simple ivaJJs or liiuels without 
entabbturest and where he emphasis often used pimple projecting 

bunds instead of moldings, as in the superb arched gate to Tyriogham. 



THE SANK m ENTGLAND, LDNIXJN; A CHARACTmSTTC INTERIOR Scuuc, 
(SdJJW:!: jtrr Bad Baddin^t.) 


5 k»ane had a bfge practice and a large oflke. The scudenfs whom he 
trained played a great part in the architecture of carly-ninetcenili-ceotury 
England^ and it is charortertidc of hh lagic:il and revolutionary auitude 
that he is reported lo have the wmrk* of Laugicr (o his students^ as 

has akcjdy been ooied. Soane ctiocdvcd of hrmself as a prophet and a 
missionary for simple* siraightfnnvard, and logical iLrelittccturc and (he right 
itsc of ancient inspiration- He was a grcai collector, and on his death left his 
house* which he had largely transformed into a museirm, to the nation. The 
house itself, in its strange, high* arcaded porch, the original type of ornament 
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wfiTch he Lad gradiulJy evolved, and the uigaauity of it* arrangement* 
K) give light to it* ccintenu and in exhibit ihem properly despite the simlU 
ness of the area, bears witness to hk realistic mind. 

This simple rationalism had its pnomiype jn the work of George Dance, 
Jr-, tuch as Newgate Prisoft: Dance hatl been Soane's employer and teacher. 
Henry Holland was another architect with surnewhat similar ideals, but 
Soane was the greatest of the group. Among Soane's draftsmen Lis favorite 
was Joseph Gandy, whose superb renderings of the liank are among the mr^r 
valued exhibits in the Soane Museum. Gandy carried the Soane doctrines 
even further than his teacher. He published tw<i books of designs for rural 
huihlings^farmhouses, gate lodges, cottages—in which many elements of 
much of today’s architecture prophciicaUy appear. There are no orders; in¬ 
stead, simple posts and beams. Tlie wall siirfaecs are unbroken, and svherever 
possible the windows arc combined into long horizontal panels; the nx>f 
caves projeirt markedly, without moldings; and the horizontal dimensitm ts 
always stressed and simple gcnmctric volumes are emphasized. These fea¬ 
tures show how dusely Soane’s revoludmiary Classic Revival could approach 
many of the conuutling forms of the architecture lo come a ceoturj' and 
more later. 

TliU movement toward simplicity became almust iiaticm-wide, and dis- 
lioguisha thoiuands of the smaller houses built in English towns during 
the period fnom iHoo to ihzo. Few if any of these building* achieved the 
revolutionary synthesi* which Gandy had foreshadtswed, but all reveal 
uiiiniitakahly various steps on die same path. The use of stucco became ami. 
man in the designs of this period—usually termed the Regency period, 
and its «yk the Agency style, however much they may overbp and extend 
beyond the actual date of the Regency. Stucco, by hiding inequalities in 
masonry and by substituiiag plain surfecc for interesting texture, neces¬ 
sarily cmpltasizcd geometrical composition, and geometriciil emnposition in 
turn led the arehitccu again and again In use few and brge openings instead 
of the many and small windows prevalent earlier. Along with this grow¬ 
ing quietness and simplicity of wall surface went a similar quietness of 
detail. Cornices became simple roof caves, or at most a delicate pni|ectioa 
supported m simple, widely spaced brockm. Windows were often grouped 
three together under a single segmental arch, tar oceasionaUy—a tare sign 
of Adam persistence—were set in a semicircubr-headed recess. Pbrehes of 
all kinds came into use, often projecting boldly to form real outdoor lOonM, 
and thtti expressing an aitirely new conception of the relation of man and 
the outdoor wutid. In these porches iron is often used for supports, for 
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mLUngSf and even for the roofs diemiclvcs, It^ sitrefigth w;^s rccQgnized irt 
die delicacy of ^ the pam; and many tif ihcst Rcgoicy pf^rchesp with bi- 
deed supports^ ^sometimes decorated with cast-iron ornamcnis with light 
and open railings, and with ctirvingj upsiiVceping metal roofs, are roiraeJef 
of grace and reJinctncni, Even where britli and imnc were expewdj they 
were treated in such a way as To emphasi?^ this unifomiity; and the brick 
v^^all was considered as □ mere field of imifonn color, stressed by indicioiis 
accents of white marble b^indSp kcy4rl(K:kSp impostSp and %o forth^ Often^ in 
die searrh for quiet rectangular composition, the roofs would be hidden 
behind parapets^ with simple undecoraied stone copings, to form a subtle 
line at the top^ Thti Regenc)^ work is a perfect expression of iliat atmos¬ 
phere of logic, of hope, of modesty which characterized early'ninetceoth- 
ccnlury English EifCr when the possibilitLCs of liberation inherent in 
industriahsm had becume already apparent^ hut before its abuses bad made 
men hopcle^ nr cyniciiL It was full of the promise of a new archiEteture 
fntjndcd on the new conditions that coitfronicd the worlds an ancKii-cctunt 
vivid and dclightftiL, which can be seen in many of the squares which were 
being built as Londort grew toward rhe west, the nunh, and ilie south; bm 
the pmnibc was never entirely realized—h was to be buried under 
other and alien iiifiucaces. 

One of the factors which killed this pn^tnisc was the enormous [xipular 
ardor for things Crack, a passion diligently srimulutcd by the [Joets from 
Byron on, and assiduously cultivated by the pcsthetiaans and critics^ Byron 
had perhaps a grc:i[et influence on his contemporaries than any other pxt 
in Engtisl) hltrory. His Ramboyanl notortciy tneviiahly cmied almost a cult. 
Byrtin made Greece tishkmablc; and when to Byroit wa% added the effect of 
the stKCessive volumes of the of JtA^ns aid the Anftquitifj 

of iania, wfaJeh were coming out at tliat time under the dtsiinguuhed 
auspjcins of the Society of Diktianti, an archiitctutal fufor was produced 
impossible to withstand^ and the fickle English [uihlic (wuiig rapidly over 
into an unthinking demand for Greek fortni. Ttic Gteekdr unk public could 
appreciate Soane's use of tlic Greek orders mnch mofe easily than they 
could ^pprcmtc the daring innovationi in his biHldings, and mure and 
more they clamored for the pure Greek forms. An archaeological concept 
tion of arehiteaure was as lypicaJ of the amatctirs of (lie iRios and i8jo‘s 
as it Is of qur Cdlomd enthusiasts mdayp and architecture became fba- a few 
years largely a matter of adjusting copied Greek detail to mnetccndi-ceniviy 
English buildings. 

Sir Robert Smirke's work on the British Museum h characterutk. To ils 
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[undzijncntaily wnrkalilc and funHtotml plan he added a tremendous moau* 
tnenfaJ froniispiecc nf Greek Ionic cotumm. it is magniHccut in and 
unusually perfect in excenuon. It f<»rnu a superb street decoration, which 
gives character 10 the entire section of London in which it stands. Never¬ 
theless its connection to the building behind is of the flimsiest kind, and it 
darkens galleries already none too lighL From die point of view of iiitcgraicd 
architecture it is an absurdity, for it eiitails a iacrifice of workability to the 
]Kirade of archocnlogicaj display. 

Once this superficial idea nf architecture as a tnere dodilng had taken 
hold, the CEuire intimate relation of ttructute, use, and beauty which h ai 
the foundatbii of gcHid design disappeared, and it seemed no incoimncncy 
to design 3 hsh market for fiiUmgsgacc formed like a great classic n-mplr--, 
or [O think that die mere additinn of a pedimentcd portico to any building 
confcriod upon it thereby timeless beauty, Hitwever, this disintegration ol 
architccturaJ lasie never hecame tiuivensajj and few [Irltish Museum coloD' 
Qjides sverc built. The natural commoti sense of gixid architects, Fa sh ifinuhle 
or othcfiiviM:. saved most buildings; and an insiinctive feeling for the larger 
ekmenu nf comiiosition, even of dty planning, made other stmcturcs, jf 
superdciaL ai least extraordinarily eJlcciivc. The first is frequently tbe 
in Sciitland, where Greek Inclinations almost exceeded those in modish 
London; and. despite the unfinished Pardlcnon intended as a memorial 
in Etliiiburgli. the gtentef amount of Scottish work in the Greek Revival 
is direct, simple, strong. Tlie high scliool in Fdiiihurgh by Hamilton is an 
example. To be sure, it uses all the machinery of the Greek Revival, but 
the whole building is planned .is a unit and arranged 50 that no sacrifices 
arc occasiDnecl by the archaeological ornament. Typical also are various 
stjuarcs and terraces in Edinburgh and C;ia.vgovv, in which the Greek orna* 
mem H used discreetly on huuscs that main all the simplicity, the clarity, 
and the basic intelligence of (he earlier Regency work. The second quality— 
skill IQ coalition—is especially to he noted in the Lundun work of John 
Nash. Here, in the grsai houfcs surrounding Regents park, in the quiet 
continuum facades of the Regent Street quadrant-^s, no longer standing, 
—and m many of his Classic Revival churches, there is such a loveliness of 
Fctationship, such a skillful adaptatiiitt nf classic forms to the needs nf the 
problem, such unfettered tmagiiiaiton, that one hesitates to inquire more 
deqily. 

The archaeological Greek Revival in England tvas comparatively short¬ 
lived. ScimuLtted primarily by literary enthusiasms, it was bnund to fall 
when tills literary fcrvnr changed; and the change ivas not tong in romitig. 
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the new medievalism^ giving rbe to a new nationnlism, which sought 
for the native rather than the alien inspimtitin, swept increasingly over the 
couniry, 

The tele is largely the itame all over the remaining parts of F.urope. Alike 
in Italy, Russia, and Srandinavia, a flare of Empire srylc work followed 
the victories of Napolcort. and George Cameron builc for the Russian cotirt 
those exquisite cottihinadons of Greek, Roman, and Adam forms which 
were among the most clwrmlng buildings and interiors In Russia; and* just 
as the Pantheanlikc church of San Francesco di Piiob had risen in Naples, 
so the Cathedral of St. Isaac with its four DirinthiAn porticoes and iis great 
dome was buitt in St* Petersburg (now Leningrad)^ As in KngliiJid, much 
of the best of the Work lies in the smaller sirucrures—country housc?^ the 
natural fortrts of which are given a little fillip i>£ interest by a Greek 
portico; little market and town^hall biiildings, and I he bke. Es[>ccially 
delightful arc $oinc of the country btjuscs of Denmark and northern Ger-' 
many^ where s-cxentt of resirained classic detail are used with (iaive frankness 
on longj low, oTTibling structures, often of w-tiod.. Of the more important 
buildEng$^ the Tborvaldstn Museum and the Vof Frue church in Den- 
mar k» both by Ha.iiseji, and the wcifk of Engel in FiiiLind rcs'cal creative 
ability in producing fresh and inventive desjgns with detail based on 
ckissir inspiration^ Much of the Si^ Petersburg work by Russian architects 
of the time deserve similar noiCf for the Russian architects seem to have 
had uncommon skill in using Greek dcuuls in nonarchacological ^nd some¬ 
time* vtrikingly dramatic way*, ohm emphasizing the effects by brilliant 
a>lur^ a* in the great Adnurahy Building, designed by Adrian Sacharoff. 
lAU the countries^ too, suffered from cM:cisional sterile and purely literary 
classic entiiusiasms^ which gave rise to ill-adapted archaeological attempt* to 
copy ancient forms, like the tomb of Canova in liuly* with its Greek Dcjcjc 
P arthenon ponko so stupidly attached tu ii* Roman dume. 

It is the custom today to deprecate all the work of the Greek Revival 
perkid as a senseless and re^sninnary turning tu the pisi. Tlic briefest glance 
at the work of Schinkel or Snane nr Udmiic should revcil bow silly any 
mch wholesale condemnation i*. Agam and again, too, in the smaUer work 
of the litnc—the little houses, the snullcr business buildingS:. adl that array 
of anun^muus structure wliith go lo make up the total effect uf atiy tD%vn^— 
there is a rcstminc,. a wise fitness of form to Use, and a quiet harmony dial 
fills one with a tense of easy serenity. The classic de^iail u used without 
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stnin, wiihoui tacrilkc; evidently die cLusic inspiraiiun had come, not 
a* a new set of rules to hobbit design, but rather as a fresh utw stimulus 
iG pot an etvd lo the last expressions of kucoco feeling and bring people 
baefc 10 the bigger questions of building itself. 

And there were always the grcjiE men, the men who used classic inspira¬ 
tion as they would have used any current fashttiu, merely as a springboard 
from which to leap inuj new creation—men like Schinkd, with his daring 
experiments in all the styles, his basic sense of functional planning, of 
resttamt, of (iincss, his anlicipaiion of so many forces which were to mature 
later—men like Lcdoiiit, who created out of the audcnl forms a new Ian* 
guage of almost pure gtajmelry, in which he feh the voice of the new age 
speaking—^mcn like Soane, whose space couceptiuns are as ihiringly un- 
irammclcd as his detail is free, or like Gandy, hts pupil, with his plain 
walls and strip W'indows—men like H, L, Elmes, wJio In St. George’s Hall 
in Liverpcxil ventured to combine a brilliant plan with classic detail freely 
used in fitting places, so that the w^holc was perhaps the finest of the 
munumental works of the English Classic Revival idiooL 

There was still another factor which made the period of enormaus 
imporunoe w later architecture—the development of bnniy based ardii* 
tcctural schools, in which professiunal training of a new breadth and 
soundness was available. Especially this wa$ true of France, where the 
£a*lc Natiemalc dcs Beaux Arts, rcaurrccied by Napoleon from the ghost 
of the old Royal Academy, became the inodcL In these schools the young 
anbiuxrts learned, among other things, to plan, and dte concept of planiiing 
taught there was hosed on the old Roman conceptions, that that planning 
was best in which practical necessity, convenience of relatiumhip, con* 
structiun. and an mcercsting succession of beautiful interior spaces were most 
closely integrated so that each helped the other. The new world of the nin^ 
icenth century demanded great numbers of new kinds of buildings, and 
behind their design there had to be new ideas of plan. The pmhiems of the 
circubtion of large numbers of people, of the convenient pbdng of mechani¬ 
cal cquipmeni. of case and rapidity of service, all imposed themselves on the 
new atchiiccis with growing importance, and all demanded 3 kind of plan- 
mng which was at once more complicated and more reatriaing the 
old, but at the same lime rilfered new opporrunities for charaaeristic beauty 
and sui>erh interior effect. That the early moctcenih century so frequently 
found beautiful and simple solutions for these problems reveals the feet 
that the Classic Revival was no mere thoughtless reduplication of a style 
long dead. At its beginning, and wherever the deadening hand of the 
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literary feds of the amateoi or die restrictive claims of unmitigHtctJ and 
greedy profit-seeking did not control^ the architoctorc of the time was 
remarkably Bcxible and bgic:5il. Some of the Ciirly mills arc atcdknt con- 
strucdoQSf welldighted^ simple, straightforward; and almost withoot ex¬ 
ception the earlier targe railroad stations* like these of the London and 
Binningham Railway and the railway between Paris and Havre or like 
Philip Hardwick's Euston, were buildings o! dignity and unpretentious 
good taitc* which worked well and which were not afraid to iisc the light 
dcUcocy nf casi-iron crjlumns and wroLight-irem tmsses. 

It is the bte of early^inctcenthH^niury arduiecture that its greai ex¬ 
cellencies have been largely forgotten^ To see the style at its bestf to rcalbac 
the simple logic of its ivork, one must turn less to the great siruccures, where 
the taste nf the royal cUeni or wealthy amateur coiitriolled+ less to the Briibh 
Museums and the Bavarian Valhallas, and mote to tiie minor work <he 
small houses* the less ostentatious churches, the residential quarters of the 
cities built between 1800 and 1840. There, in the seraic harmony, the un- 
stTiiincd fK^casional delicate omamcnit the rcgulariiy^ the simpUcityp one 
finds a spirit that rs fresh and lovdy and free^ 


Chapter 29 


THE CLASSIC REVIVAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE wlnniDg nf ihr Revolutionary War frmd the United States trom 
Great Britain in more troys than those any mere political chaiji^e, however 
drastic, would indicate. Tlie new counlry was loundcd in a real enrbusiasm 
that envisaged a true national culture almost as soon as it achieved natioiLil 
status, The bonds which had held it 50 closely to Engbod were loosodL in 
architcauie as welt as in governincnt. To svhat, then, should the young 
country turn for archiicciural guidanL-e? The tradition of muntry building 
in the old Ccploniai styles was still vivid. The huilder-aichiiects of towns 
.ind ddci were just becotning aworc of the Adam details, and were destined 
in the more conservative regions to wort them over for anolhci Twenty 
years. But this pcrdsience of English form could never for long satisfy the 
jBUJig country; it must have an architecture of its own. The inspiration of 
Rome and of Greece belonged to the Ametricans of the time as much as it 
did to the Europeans, for were they not ail children of the same basic 
heritage.^ And the Ideals of Roman repuhlican ausrcrtiy, of Greek dciTK> 
craiic enlightenment, were ideals most cungenial in the American spirit of 
the period. The New World should have a uew architecture ns grand as that 
of Rome, as delicate and lovely as the architecture of Greece. 

Forttmaicly, neither discerning cultural leaders nor skillful arehitects were 
lacking m make tJiis effort fruitful, and the building of the new capital 
city of Washington, with its .'imhiiioui public siruciurcs, furtushed a mag' 
nificem challenge to the ability of the nations architects. fefTcrson and 
Wadiington were alike agreed that the new diy should have huildings not 
of the older Ibft>que Colonial types, but buildings of a new hind, in which 
the ancient ideals of Greece and Rome received new, creative ettpressions to 
fit the new needs. Jefferson's hatred of the general standards of Colonial 
arehicecture is well known. Tt> him it all appeared either crude and barn' 
like, or decoratfid with unnecessary and frivolous fripperies. Me had been a 
student of sTcliitceture for years before the Revolution, and after its suc- 
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ce$&ful dose cominucd his studies and. iri^eastd hi% capabilititrs until he 
became an cj<ecllciit architect hitnidf. Hes bug rtsidciice in Paris gave l^im 
ail tifiusual diance tc? realize the organic, architectonig cktracrer o£ the 
bcsi cightccnth-cenmrv French building. Ii liad filled him wiib a drsirc to 
sec in America that freedom of shape, ihai dose orgnnization of details into 
line iiniip wtneh tay at die base of the best French archtieeture. Moreover* 
/effersoa had been to Ntmes and with his own eyes seen there the Maisoji 
Carrcc, the best preserved of all the Roman temples, h bad ctedted in him 
a deep and sensitive admiration. He saw at once* in its beauty of proporibn, 
it5 perfection of detail, and its fundamental simplicityp a quality that was a 
new thing in the Rococo world, and from tluit tsme on lie was 1 «jnfirme<l 
ebssidst Nor was he satisfied ivith mere admiration, ami in the building of 
I he Slate Capitol at Richmond. Virginia, bis firat opportunity^ in public 
architccturci he found a chance to easpreis his laste by crcaiitig in ihat build¬ 
ing one uf the epoch-making stTuctnres of the Classic Revival movement. 
Tlie whole design was directed toward the aim of building in Richmond a 
classic {einplr of great uste, dignity, and beauty, which ihtmlJ at the same 
time coniain ihe necessary mcciitig halb and offices. 

Jcflcrvon's importance as an adviser in cnnncciian with the early work al 
Waihingtcm was gre^U Washingmn, too. found in these new ebssic forms 
ideals extremely sytupathenc To hh polished ^insicrity* so that the twu men 
were in perfect agreement. li is not sirangc, therefore, to fine! iliat. when 
die cunipcdtion fur die United Suites CapSml was held, k was w'on, not by 
I he c3ts(uisitCf accomplished Mclntire dciign^ which svas in the a>nttDuing 
vein of English Palbdianisni^ htil by a design of tutally different character, 
iiL which die Roman dome ;md ebssk porticoes played ihc chief parts. 
Es&eii TijjH y, then, the firii great iiadonal liuildiDg enterprise o( ihe young 
country a mcmumcdt lo cbssical inspiradrai. 

Neverthdess the older cradilion lived on^ espcdaily in NW Engbnd. and 
the Adam ideas were given nese and charming embed 1 ment by ihe Arneri- 
can hrjuse huilders; in many iDcalitiei die great change in archjiectural ftirms 
came only later, and the work of the flr^t two slecuda of freedom is m 
perfect liarmti-ny with that done curJkr. A Lrcinendous airmuuE nf this 
delicate **Ljie Ckjbnial" Work was bin It in those years. Yet even in this the 
aew nationalism is frequently apfiaTent, for the buildcr-ardutects did not 
follow along with the current styles of Engbod^ hiii rather iCKik the Aiiam 
influence which they had received earlier und went on refining the forms, 
adapting the details to wood [he plans to the Amcfican climate, until the 
rctuli was a completely new iliJiig. True, they retained iomc of the Adam 
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tndvs—th£ windows in arthtd paneU, the slim pmportinoi, die luhilc orna- 
mtjii—but, out of these, men Jike Mclmire created a new alphabet of 
shapes; and the best of the MeJntire hnuscs in Salem, like the earlier houses 
of Bulfinch, coyld never be mistaken for English homes, 

inovcmeni was given enormous impettn by the early American 
architectural books of Asher Benjamin in Massacliusetts and of George 
Biddle in Philadelphia, It is noiewgrthy that in all of diese works ihc authnrs 



Id* A OiARArTERlSnC ASHER BESTAMTN DESIG*f: ELEVATTOM AM> PLANS 
FOR A TOW?N HOUSE. (Bnjinim; Thif AnmVttq Buildfr't Censtejinnt; v A JW 

SfOewu 4 / jirrAilfctuir^^ 


insist upon the fact that there are Ainerimn boolis designed for American 
conditions, and that they have no hesitancy whatsoever in changing the 
English sDndards as they see fit. It was there books, with their exquisite, 
delicate details, which made possible those chaste wooden houses with slim- 
cnlumtied porticoes and rich cornices in which 6 w the first time the stone 
details of the original English inspiration have finally evolved into some 
^ the roost perfea Htpressions of wood which architecture has known. And 
it is this fitncis of detail tO' nuterinl, w beautifully shown ta these widely 
^ribuwd books, that made the style last on w ciuntry vilbges long after 
it had passed in the great urban centers, and which enabled ihc settler of 
the Western Reserve in Ohio tu htiild there the gracious wdiicc houses which 
disditgiihh HJ nuny of iu towqs^ 

Hue the tnovcmcdl of tMc wsks nioiit jiict mofc toward 
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Thrrc was something a little too ihm about this tdLied Cobub] 
ro sadsfy a yoting and pushing i^atioji. In its dchcst examples it becomes al- 
moar decadent and cffcic^ and the whole ebborate carving of oval roseues^ of 
fons^ of reeded moldings became a mannerism which at times grew 
tnofioloDous and tinpleasofu. The archiiecu of the country and ihe men of 
means and power who were n, 05 l fined to employ them demanded somew 
thing more virile, more simple^ and this combrnatbn they found in the 
ancient classic forms. Thus American lastc swung gradually more and more 
toward andent Roman idcils of grandeur in the first place, and later- 
after the War of iSiii and especially after the enthusii^ism amused by the 
Creek Wars of hidependence in the tSon's—to ihe bcauiiful serenity of 
Greece. The pruphctlc judgment of Woshingtofi and Jefferson was vLiidi^ 
cated. 

Well-trained architects from both England and France come to the cntin- 
try in us early days seeking employment and honor amid its growing sue- 
cos. They brought with them the polished urbanity of England, the technical 
$kili and the classic tradicion of Fraoce. A Frenchman, Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant, was the architect of the lirst oaiinnal building of the United 
Stales, Federal Hall in New York, a$ well 11^ the city planner of Washing¬ 
ton A Fncnchmaot Jowph Francois Mangin, was oo-dcsigner with McComb 
of the New York Cicy Hall, and so him is due its cxquisitdy dcUcate Louis 
XV^[ character* Another Frenchman, |* Ramcei designed the cartier 
buildings of Union College at Schenectady and laid out there die first large- 
scale genera! plan for any Arncrican edueatinnal group. A British eolnniab 
William Thotuion, won ihc compedlion for the United States CapitoL An 
Irish arehiJcct, fiima Hobati, deiigned the White House. And Bcnfamin H- 
Latrobc, of a Huguenot bmily resident in England and with a mother b<prn 
in Pcnnsylvaniat after an excel tern genend and architectural education in 
England and on the Continem, came to the United States in 1796 and evcii- 
tuolly became an imfarrant arthiinrt* the rcrachcr of many uchen;, and the 
teal founder of ihe Amcricdii archLcaxural profrsaiDn, 

Thus, early Americi became a son of cultural melLing pot* The most 
significant thing about this process the fact tlial, dcspiie differtnecs of 
background and didcrcnces of iraining, the mi^t sucecssfuJ of these arehi- 
teas never attempted in their American desigru ctn reproduce the buildings 
of their homelands, bui rather sought to create a new architecture instilled 
with the classic spirit and adapted to American conditions. Many of these 
foreign orchireos finally returned to ihcir original homes difTllu^ioned; 
ilicy had not been able to adjust tbemselvo, they had remained foreigners 
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at liciirt. The successful ones, like Ihc Ejijjlisiunafl John Hjvibnd, like 
Latmbe, berjitic liiorDuylily AmericHii, dcvnietl citizens of the new country, 
fers'cnt in the cre^ijoii of in ^Vnicficun aTchitecture, 

feffersoa's main enthusiasms hat! been Paliadian anti Roman; yet the 
Roman influence in 'American ardijtmurc was comparatively ihort-lived. 
After all, the great bihtdings uf Rome tvere imperial iiructures, requiring 
tvealth and maicrials the younjj naticn could never command, and the 
Pompeiian houses as they were known tn those days were anythi)ig hui 
suited to the American climate. Wliai the Roman taste did give to AmcTi- 
can aichiieaufe ivas a control ling sense of scale. In details its prestige soon 
yielded to the newer passion for the Greek. Greek details had appeared as 
controlling elements in Latrobe's Hank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, as 
early as iaoi<t2 and in much of his work on the United States Gapitol 
(where he had succeetlccJ Thornlon in ThSo^^) before 1H17—die Senate, the 
House, the Supreme Cemrr—and other architects also studied the beautiful 
plates of the AtHiqtiitiri of Athrni with cscitcment. Gradually 

Greek forms became a universal fashiun and by iSji? reigned supreme in the 
United Stales. 

There were three great centers from which this Greek impulse radiated. 
The first was in the area bounded by Washington and Phibdelphia, and is 
especially cntmccted with the work of Latrohe and his two most famous 
{lupils, Roheri Mills and William Strickland. The second was in Boston, 
where in tlic wurk of Beii;arnm, of Alexander Pairii. ,ind especially of that 
strange genius, Solomon Willaril, ibe Lite C^hiniai was gradually giving 
way, day by day, jImtiM unconsdously, to tlic Creek expression. The third 
wjs in Nciv Vork, centered aioiuid the personalities of It hie] Town, rjrigt* 
nally a BtjsEon trained man, Alcsancicr fackson Davis, and Martin Thomp- 
son. Town had invenied an ingenious bridge truss, which he had patented, 
and fmm his royalties had accmnulated a considerable fortune, which he 
spent in Europenn travel and the purchase of arcbilcttural books and prints; 
by 1830 he had what must have been ntie nf liic largest private art Itbrarits 
of the time, runriing tn over ij^ou volumes, and this store of architectural 
knowledge and inspiration was kept so a* lo be readily available in all in* 
wrested [*ople. Little wonder that from the arehttcctural mtims of Town, 
Davis, and Tiiompson influences of immense value were sent forth far over 
the cuuiilry and generated a new sophistication, a new high standard, in 
both planning and fJttcrior design. 

The first group, the !*htladelphta'Washitigiojgi group, was enormously 
productive. John I-LrYdand. English irainetl. did much distinguished Greek 
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Revival work, bier lisirtg also Egypti;in and Gothic forms; he beeanic inter- 
nationally fanwm as a dts!|iitcr o( prions, Wiltiam StrickLuid was the 
architect of important jiublic hoilding^ Lii Fhibdelphia—the Eichaiigitp the 
Mmtp the Naval Hospital—and of the Mini m New Orlcani; be climated 
his sufccsifnt career by bccommg architect of the Tcnncisce Capitol at Nash¬ 
ville, RoE>cri Milts was [amnm jis a church designer, crealing the dradar or 
cx:tagnnoJ auditorium diitrch in America. He was also ihe ucchitcct of the 
Washington Monumentd in Baltimore and Washington, :nid subsotjuenily 
as architect for ilw national govermticni he estahljahcd much of die bier 
character nf FedcraJ buildings by his motiumcni.il designs for the Treasury 
BuiEdingt the Patent Office^, and the l^ost Office in WashingioRk as well as 
by hw customs housci* such os rhat at Ne^v Ikrdford. and his marine hos- 
pinih. rmm Strickland's nfficc came not only Gideon Shryock, who was to 
be the great Greek Revival architeci fif Kentucky* bui also Thomas U. 
Walter* designer of Girard College in Phibdciphia, who was to become the 
lasi mafor architect of the Uniieil States Capitol* adding the present Senate 
and Hou^ wrings in the and the great cosi-iron dome w-^bkh was 

completed during ihc Civil W^or, 

The Boston group was distinguished by the strong individualities of its 
members and by the direct New EngLomi simplicity of ibcir archiicctuiaj 
approach. Ifi many ways the most impoexaut member of the gfoup was 
Cliarles Eulhncb^ yel he was Iiaidly typical. A man of fine Boston 
iamilyn he had traveled in Europe, and it had been in England that his 
archuectural tosie was first developed, so that the Engjiih background ev¬ 
ened a contiauiitg influence on him. His houses designed prior to the War 
of 1811 represciu |perhaps the highest dcvdopmenl of the modified-Adam, 
Late Colcfoiol style, but they are quieter* simpler^ more powerful than the 
work, wy, of Mdntire. Later, he tiw of cemrse came atmngly under the 
sway of the classic; and bet^veen his design for the Massachusetts Scare 
House (w^hlch is purely English in its inspiration* iliuugh new ami Aiaaert- 
cm in its csqjrcssion) and the sercjie ivatts and pedimEJiied ponlco of ihe 
Massachusetts General Hospital there is a great gulf. He %vas for fnany years 
architect of the United States Capihil, and to him is due ihc credit for the 
first completbn of die edifice in iS^.t and the desigo of its westeni frorii, 
which looks out so proudly over the Malh Yet he never became a thorough 
Giedan; and where he is moii Greek, as perhaps in the Maine State House 
at Augusta, he is least happy. His best work umkiuhtedly lies in the perfect 
adjusimeuts lie made bctwceji quiet bnck walls and refined detail discreetly 
used, as in the mceEinghouse he designed [or Lancaster^ Massachusetts^ in 
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which the (ild New England Cubmiil church tradidon readied perhaps its 
miMt pcrfca, .« it ivas its most restrained, cipression. 

In the iMatr's Bcaiainitt's books began in show Greek detaii along with bis 
slim wooden adaptations, and his bier wtirk* spread the Greek gospel at 
cxieasjvcly as his earlier works had popubriiEcd bis mtidiRed Adam an d 
Pain detaik. Parris became an accomplished pbnner, whnse work is aUvays 
chanicterizcd by solidity, dignity, and a kind of almost anstocrattc restraint. 
Wilkud, sianing as a carpenEer, became figurehead carver for ships, then 
sculptor, then architeci, then scicntisi, then quarry mailer, and ended as 3 
scientifk agriculturalist In Quincy. His arehitcciural work is as uneompro- 
misingly solid as the native gray granite he loved to use; yet he was capable 
of modeling die delicate, almosi Rococo orjiamcm that Godefroi used on the 
domed Unitariaii Church in Qaltimurc. Willard traveled widely; worked 
in WashiugiDii for Bulfinch, in Baltimore for Godeftoi; and, though his 
own arcbttecuirai wort is all but forgotten oteepr for the Bunker Hill Monu¬ 
ment, his influence on his contcmpniaricj was tremendous. From die Boston 
group, t(M\ came Isaiah Rogers, ont of the most flexible and imaginative 
architects of the cmirc period. His lirsr im|sortant work, the Tremom House 
in Boston, set in 1817 a new standard for hotel design; it was in many ways 
more advanced than similar work of the time in Europe, well planucd and 
beautifully deiailed. It was famous, as wcU, for its elaborate mechanical 
equipment and its lavish plumbing facilities, Rogers also lived for some 
time m New York and was the arcluicet of die old Asior House and the 
imposing building ereclcd fur the Mcrehanis' Excliange after the Great 
Fire of 1835, which bd a bvely Esdbange room with a brick dome eighty 
feet in span and a monumental colonnade which still stands as lb From of 
the National City Bank. He was, for years after, the great hotel architect of 
the country, and to him mure tbn any single person is due the credit for 
the first establishment of American hotel standards of luxury, privacy, and 
mechanical equipment, His Jong life was eiowncd with appointment as 
Government .•\rchitcct during the Civil War, and to his taste is due some- 
ihing at least of die underlying quiet dossietam which kept much mid- 
ccniury goverornem svork from die complete banality of the tlien current 
Styles. 

In New York, altliough McComb ctuidnued for years a practice in svhich 
the older conventicmal ide.'ils of English origin were still accepted, the 
younger men were all thoroughly imbued with Gtwk Revival idisds. Tlie 
firm of Town and Davis had a huge practice, public and private. They were 
the architects of several state capilols, of much educaitoilal work, of any 
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Qumbcr ot hjDiise^; md all of k is disdnguMicd by Desiblc aod ingcaJous 
planning and by daring innovation^ in dciail. Tfaotopsoti ts famous 

for bis design of ihc Assay Office^ originally bulk as the Bank of the United 
Stales, the front of wbkh now decorates the south side of the American 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum p He was ilie archiiect^ ai iveli ijf many 
churches^ and undoubtedly much of the charm of old New York in Mrtaiu 
streets of Greenwich Village and the lower East Side, or of Chelsea^ is due to 
his quiet taste. Another New York architect Minartl La fever,, famous for 
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his Gothic churches in Brooklyn, is perhaps moFr important 3 a a classic' 
designer. He, like Thompson^ prcibably designed many New ^'tirk housesp 
luid ihc standard achieved in them is high. Detail is graceful* reserved, beau¬ 
tifully placed, and the houses are well pbnncdn as may be seen in the Old 
Merchant^ House (Trcdwell House)^ now 3 museum. He was also the 
architect of the unusual Whalers" Church and the Hiintling luitisc jn Sag 
Harbor* both with creative ^'Grak“ tletaiL But his nationaJ importance 1 i 
due to rhe three books which he produced^ showing perhaps the most ex¬ 
quisitely drawn and engraved illustratiniu of the freely modified Greek 
Revival detail of the period, Lafever s Greek is more fluid, more delicate. 
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tlian that shnwn in the Benfjmin or tLiviJand bcxiks. Again and agam it is 
anything but archacdlogicaL although perhaps more than any of the three 
he had absorbed and could tc-e)tpecsj the essential combinaiiun of refine’* 
iiicnt, restraint, accent, and delicacy which is at the foundation of the Greek 
charm. The Lafever books were widely distributed; aftd time after time, in 
Louisiana, in Ohio, in Micliigan, in Kentucky or Tennessee, one comes sud* 
denly upoti duorframes or mantels, cornices or porches, or even entire house 
designs, taken almost btidily from his bcoutiful plates. New York was a 
training ground, too, and the pupils and associates of Davis and Lafever— 
like Dakui. the Irisji C^idlicr, atid R. C, Long—were busy in many places. 

There is a fourth ceaier for Greek tadiatinti, slightly Jes® important and 
itiorr bcal In its influence!, in Savannah and Charleston, where an English 
architect. Jay, did cxciuisite work of a character both msre Regency in feel¬ 
ing and perhaps more original In detail than the work in other parts of the 
country. Without doubt, his wurk extrred enormous influence b the more 
easterly group of the Soiiihern states, tbmgh often the plantalutn Itouses 
of Georgia and /^Jaban]a of the iS^o’s and iS^^d’s s«tn almost tndepcndcnl 
creations, as though dwigned fay llicir owners and erected by local builders 
or builder^rchiiccts, with details picked up here, there, and everywhere, 
from Benjamin, from Lafever. or direct from the Anlitfaiiiet of AtAeot, 

Tlie growth of the young country was admirably fitted to hasten dis- 
acminattoa of this Greek Revival building. The population was increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Immigration was continually gimving. Surpltu popuU* 
lion in the easterly states was pouting over I he Alleghenies, Ohio, Teiinessw, 
and Kentucky were no bngrr frontier communities, but places wliert In 
grtm'ing towns a society of culture and urbanity was rapidly developing; 
and the rich Michigan lands and forests supported town after tosvn, like 
Dexter or Ann ArUtr, in which Gr«k buildings quickly replaced the 
and cabins nf the first jenlcn. By the middle of the anniry' the whole coun¬ 
try cast of the Mississippi was a settled and civilized region, and the old 
frontiersmen were pushing wcstwanl over the plain* and into the Rockies 
and heyotwl U* the very shores nf the Parifk. It is perhaps well to remember 
that the first carefully considered buildings erected by the United States 
citizens in Oregon and Califoriiia were in the full tradition of ibe Greek 
RevivaL 

Tlic whole period was also one of comparatively harmonious prosperity. 
The devvlopmeut nf [ndusirtalism had Ijegun, but k still seemed die DPtit' 
plcraent to agriculture mthet tlian it* hostile rival People still sought tn 
dwell in ccimmunirtes rather than on individual farms of great size, and 
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much ihc older comDiijnity spirit chnnictcnstic o! the New 

criidkion was viiaJIy abvc in Ohio jitid Michigan ond Indianii. Wi:allh from 
the opcjiing of new territory, from the growing eipbiijitiim of nunirJ 
lesources thiit seemed dlmint cndloi^ “wa* flowing into the country; and^ 
although great fonunes were in the making here and there, the old rtvolu' 
tionary tradition of cqualiry governed a great deal of popubr thought and 
(H^^ented the worst fipnnt of pluincraiie snobbism^ and to ihuse whn some- 
bow could not adjust themselves to life within the communities—to those 
Avhp failed—there Was always the hope of the unopened Wese tieckoniiig+ 
[n the mainp these people of the United States of the jSaos and 18^'s 
Were people with a deep, honesty and simple culture, with a natunthborn 
respect for learningj innare good taMC^ and a growing appreciation of the 
pits^ Tlic pioneers carried good books with tliem on their e ravels, and the 
new towns denunded ichooU, acidcmics, and colleges as soon as their i>er- 
niancjicc was assured. Local papers were founded 1 and almosr all earned 
a page each sveek devoted to litcraiiirc and the fine aits; this was as Lruc of 
Oldo nr Midtigau Or Missouri as it was of New England itsdL It is figniii- 
catu tliai Mrs. Trollo]x c^imtnetits thai Americans were more insulted if 
you deprecated their achievements in painting than if yon cried down their 
political system. Naive the +-\mcricms may Juve been in tiws new arti^ic 
enihusiaam, but ii was an cnthusLimi that could only have beett possible 
in a country sincerely attached to the ideil of beauty» siacercly clum^jrLng 
for surroundings whieh should be formed and designed and organized. 
Tim was tile reason for ihe harmony that controlled 10 much of the work 
of the tjiTic> whether in painting or in ardiitcctuiep !e was this sincere 
spirit which sought for beautiful houses^ digniiied public buildings, attract 
bve and w^cU-dcsigned academies, and found in the modified Creek dciaifs 
of Beniamin or Lafever elerneUEa admirably suited for their decoration. It 
was a pcTUMl, as wcl), of tremendous hopes, Utopia seemed just around the 
corner^ and Utopian cummunittes sprang up under the influence of religious 
Or political tlumrists^ Almiifit anything seemed pnsriblCj and the firedum 
and variety of oidittcctural design represents and e:cpres!^ the ejuibcrant 
viidity of popuLir feeling. 

This same spirit accounts also for the great local varieties e^cistent within 
this general barrminy. Artistic cuhure was not SLUidiinljzed or centralized; 
it was a living thing in each cammnniiy, and every town of every size |i;id 
ic$ o^vn architcets and architect-builders ol which it was pmud. These may 
have been inuned cbcwhcrc, perhap in die Eastern centers^ as Shryock was 
trained in Strickland s office; bill, once settled in the new Incaiities:, these men 
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became inevitably rKc creators and the developers of local styles to fit the 
locil tastes and RCeds, 

Of these regional variants, those of Mew Orleans and the plantation 
houses nearby deserve special nonce. New Orleans had been under both 
French and Spanish sway: there was a stronj^ Latin feeling at its 
Its special climate and its {Position by a river subject to dcstnictivc fiwxU 
combined to give its buildings 3 distincuve character even before the 
ExfUtsiana Purchase: and the immignuts wl«* flowed into the city by the 
hundreds; often from New York or New England, tliou^ they brought 
with them the traditional skdk and the detail forms of the towns in which 
they were brought up, seldom tried to do more than modify the older types 
which had proved satisfactory. Tliiis, in bouses with arcaded courtyards one 
will come upon details straight fnsm the books of Lifcver; and in the work 
of architects Ukc Gal her and Dakin the blend of sophisticated "Northern” 
Greek Revival detail, with plan types and proportions characierhdc of the 
place, achieved a loveliness which is unique. Similarly, in the plantation 
houses rtn the bayous and the river shore, the earlier type of a single rectongtr- 
lar building with cross-corridors and four rooms to a floor, surrounded on 
all sides by a portico, remained in use di through this buty time, and only 
the details revealed tlte swing from French provincial or Roman forms to 
those of Greek ioipiration. 

This period saw the almost complete disappearance of the old type of 
Colonial luiuse design all through tlw United States, Its simple forms were 
too hampering to the demand for inventioR. Instead, there is the most com¬ 
plete freedom. Compact houses, ramhimg houses, houses on One floor or on 
several, houses with a pediment to the street or with the bng caves of a 
gable roof, can all be fiiund, A frequent town type is T-shaped iti plan, with 
the vertical bar of the T parallel to the sttect and forming an cll to tlte 
main portion, which is long and narrow and has b pediment on the front. 
The entrance door is usually not io the center but on one side of this front, 
and often there is a porch fcooiing the ett. Another type, symmetrical, has a 
Greek portico two stories high acro» the front of t^ main portion of the 
house, with lower, one-tiory wings on cither side. In other rvpes simple 
lecuogiilaf plans produce rontinuoiis gabled roofs of alromt Ciilonial type. 
The farrohouies arc equally varied and usually equally grackius in detail, 
although iliey dispense with the magnificetiee of columns and depend for 
decorative effect upon simple Greek moldiugsai the door and on the mantcU 
inside. The temarkahic thing about the domestic architecturo of this period 
is not its standardization but its variety. The complete temple type erf hoiise 
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is compgrativfiy raie; 4nd even when it is to be tbund, as in ibc ease of 
Nicholas Biddle's rmidsion A.iidabsJa, with its PaithenDa porriotk it 
was the desire of the dient radicr tkaii the wiih uf the aichitccc that bad so 
carefully and so lUogicalJy ttc fated the copying nf the ancient forms. 

In general, churdi design renuined more tf ue to the earlier traditions^ and 
Greek Revival churches generally preserved the plan types and basic attange- 
mcnts of the Caloninl bttildiogs. Naturally the proportions changed» the 
buildings were lisually wider and lower, the lowers mcjte squat and heavy. 
Frequently recessed CDlonnnded porches with Greek Doric columns ihieided 
the doors. Someiimcs the icmplc colonnade was carried compIcLcty across 
the front. Tlicrc is somethiitg bcauiifully simple and almost "‘homey” 
about many of the smaller chumhes of this period. They are less finicky 
dian many Colonial examples, quieter and oKirc serene. Only in 4 ftw brge 
city churches cotdd the architect afford Jiuine^ and how biiliiandy the Greek 
Revival architect rose tP the rare cpportuniiy which a c^implete stone church 
afforded can be seen in the Lnfayette Street Church in New York by Isakh 
Rogers, tiow alas no longer stauduig but preserved to us in photographs 
which sht>vv its grace, its riclmess, its beauty. 

Like the churches, the courthouses and town halls also were brgely mere 
variaLions on basic types developcci earlier. In them the cupula fcmiiined as 
an almost universal badge of official usage and public charactet, the Greek 
fashion showing Itself only in the porch or portico that often stretched across 
the front. Ohio h apedatly replete with these small courthouses and town 
halls, and thdr dignified, massive fronts snd their white cupolas rising above 
the pedknented rouf give charm and dignity to many a town green. 

It WAi m sLiLc c^pitok and the huildings erected under federal nmpices 
tfiat the new style received perhaps its most outstanding results. Marty of 
these have alteady been memioned. Srime preserved a reminiscence of the 
federal Capitol in Washington by using a domed ccntml poitbn with two 
tiaiiking wingSi but this was by no moms gcacraL The Nev%" Haven Capitol, 
by I t Kiel Town* wa.s a simple ojlonjiadrcd tcmplt Tlic Tcnnestec CLipittik 
by StricktancL is a long, najmWj rectangutar building with bcautilul Ionic 
columns at its ends anti in central porticoes on either side. The whole is 
crowned by 4 shtn and graceful cupub. The greatest of tire GrcEk Revival 
capiEok IV probably that of Ohio at Golumbus, designed by Henry Walters. 
li was twenty years kt the building* und during its ccmstructioa other archi* 
teat like Weil and Isaisib Rogers worked on it. Its strikingly simple rec- 
tauguJar fcirm, whh recessed entrance colonnades of the most severe Greek 
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Done, ana its brilliant and unusual plan dombine to make Ei one o£ the 
most tmpiesiivr govcrnmciital biuttUngs in the United Siaic*. 

It IS in this public work that one distincuve feature in the building of the 
time can best be seen; its struetoral and engitiecring Integrity, Larrobe, Mills, 
and StrickLind all prided themselves on being as much engineos as archi¬ 
tects, and they and ihcir followers sought alxvays to build their structures in 
the most permanent, die most 6ricpr«)^ die strongest possible manner. 
Whenever tlie need arost; they were not afraid of building during masonry 
vaults. ][ was perhaps only iu that period that the masonry vault really 
betame at home in American archiimurc, ajid a visit to the Sub-Treasury 
building in New York, iti the old Treuiury in Washington, or to the superb 
and daring Girard College building in Philadelphia, designed by lliumas U. 
Walter, will show at once with what estraurdinary ingenuity masonry vaults 
were used to cover over large sfniecs with a permanent, fireproof, and im¬ 
pressive covering. This «me quality of good building runs through almost 
aU of the engineering works of the pcriod-bridg«. canals, viuducts^which 
the growing country needed in cver 4 ncrcasmg numbers; for in those days 
design and smictuw were still considered as one thing. 

Basic iwrmony in color and material, in detail and spirit, makes town 
after town of those days an oasis of real bemty, Indeed, many of those cities 
which have become pilgrimage places because of ihdr gracious charm, and 
arc usually consklcicd typically ‘'Colonhir owe ihcir present beauty noi to 
the Colanial period but to this very period of the sivcalkd Greek Revival, 
Nantucket, parts of Portsmouth. New Hampshire, and much of New Bed¬ 
ford did not achieve ihdr present wealth of characteristic harmony until 
the 1840’*, It was a harmony largely instinctive, an architeaural expression 
of one of those rare short intervals of unified development in popular life 

before the stresses of setiionalism or uf industrial growth hud become too 
Violent, 

This quality of omcord, of beautiful adjustmem of the means tn the end, 
even pervades die industrial lowns of tfic time. As we have seen, early indus¬ 
try trequendy preserved a rather noble kind of paternalistic idealism. The 
employer frequently felt that he had the same kind of responsibility to his 
employees that the bnded estate owner had to his tenants. He must see dial 
they were well homed mul luid at least wme of the advantages of social life, 
some educatwn and amusement. That is ,he reason why, in Manchester. 
New Hjtmpshire.in Lowell, m Nashua, in some of the early industrial Icnvns 
of the Hudson Valley, there are streets uf simple, quiet houjies. beautifully 
propuruoned. adequately planned, set in ample yards, yet built as industrial 
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houiijig—ai Vifc sh.Giil(J c^ll \\ today^ TIim U why thcrt arc frci^ucDtlyi in 
the uldet puitA of these indusitial tDwm> so miny evidences ot careful phn- 
ning and of bcaiitiful buildings 

Of course the anmeursj the could not enurcly appreciate the 

really creadvc qualities of the Greek Revival—its frectlnm in planning, its 
magoiSccnt integrity in constnjcrion. They were bound to think of archi- 
tectune in more literary and seniimenta! ways. In them, entbusiasm for 
Greek detail developed a desire fur imitation; they could not imdrrstaiid 
that tn the architect the new fashion of Greek forms merely a new and 
liberating alphabet to be used in forming new words and sentences, Philip 
Hone wrote in his diary on Febrmry r%S, of the Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia, later the Uniteil States Custums Hoys^, '*How arrange 
it is that in all the mvcnlions of modern times architecture alone seems to 
admit of no improvemeni-^very departure from the eLmicil models of 
antiquity in this science is a departure from grace and Beauty,” What struck 
him about this edifice was hs tnnplelike faij^de, its eight serene [Doric col¬ 
umns carrying their proper entablature and pediment. He could never realize 
that the great virtue of StrickLind's design Liy in the planning of the in¬ 
terior to give cffiGicnt arrangements in beautifully sha|>ed and wcll-bulji halls, 
which were Creek only in the tcjise thas they had useil Greek detail 4lmt>sl 
as freely as Soane had done in the Bank of Englandp With sLmibr misguided 
rnthusiasm* Nicholas Biddle had made Thomas U- Walter surrottud his 
own bouse with a grea.! Paithennn colonnade and^ as a consistent learned 
amateur, had suggested the temple form for the Girard College building. 
Wallers genius sbows^ not in the immaculately detailed c^ttcrior colonnade, 
but in basic pbp and In the daring vaulted construction and the beautiful 
fireproof masonry stairs. Tlie architecu themselves wete almost unanirnuusly 
vocaj on ihcsc points. Even A. Hi vis. Though often superficial in his con¬ 
struction, was courageously origiuaJ in plan and in the exterior treatmenc 
of his “Greek Reviv:il'^ houses. And other archiEccts were much more drfinitc- 
Latrobc wrote, "My priiidplcs uf gooil taste are rigid in Grecian architK- 
lure,., [but] our rdigion requires a cbtirch wholly dilfctem from the 
temples, Dur legislative assemblies and oux courts of justice, buildings en* 
tircly ditTcrent horn their basilicas...;’ In an essay which was svritteti as a 
foreword to a proposed pubHratiun of his own designs^ Kiiibm Mills stated^ 
Utiliiy and economy will be found to have entered into most of ilic studies 
of the author, and little sacrifice lu display; ai the same time his endeavors 
were 10 product as mucli hat men y md beauty of arrangemeni os practicable. 
The principle assumed and acted upon was ihut beauty h fniuidcd upon 
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order, nnd iKiit of>nvcnicnce and utility wcit: consiitucin paru,’" A liide 
laux he adds, . The author kis made k a rule nev^er tfi consult books 
when he had to design a building. Jdis conilderations wtrc^fifsit the cbjecC 
of the building; second^ the meaus appropriated br its o^nsrrucuon'i third, 
[hr sittjdljon it was to oCeupy; these served as guides in forming die outlkte 
of his phxu^ No stronger si^ttcment could be made of the esse ntid creative 
nature of die architccnire of this time, or the haste reasons behind its best 
works- 

With ail these qualities of crcadvcncss, of harmony^ of simple logic, it 
tvodd seem strange lo find the style so rapidly disintegrating as the mid¬ 
century came The Greek Revival died because oilier mflueACei irronger 
than any ment archiicctnra] fashioii were more and more becoming the 
governing qualities of American life. The character of immigration was 
changing; opbitation ol Libor was beginning to take the place cd [lie earlier 
paternalism; estiraordinary wta^iw^jird expansion was hr'rngiiig with it pmb- 
lems of distributjoii and of use Caster than they could be: The old 

feeling of the aristocracy of the Icarnedk of the proCessmiial class^ was giving 
way rapidly m ^ new feeling of die dominance of wealth* h had be^ the 
bwjxf and che minister who had ruled; now it was ip be the wealthy in- 
du&tnalUt. In such a society tlie old s^iidaids ceased to command; the new 
pltitocTEtcy sought architectural espressions mote ostentatious, mofe blatant, 
than the carcliii harmonics and the muted details of ihc older type- And they 
warned results in a hurry* If cheap methods and imitative cnnstruetioTi could 
make more noise with less cacpcnsc, then by all means the cheap and lawdryl 
The mnnqr saved could be used to produce all the greater show in fittings 
and furbelows. And of course there was the growing tragedy of sectionaliam, 
the growing burden of slavery* These were things nn thinking mm enuU 
neglect, fortes whicli weir to lead eventually lo the Qvil War; and tlie 
Civil War itself was still more lo enrich tlw Northern plutocrats, still more 
—ludkccdy—to assist io the ruthless exploitation of (he West* tJeforc these 
forces the old harmony collapsed, and with it collapsed ihai uylc which Jiad 
been its arcbkeciural expression—the style so misrakeuly entitled the ''Greet 
Rcvival.^^ 


Chapter jo 
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BEHIND romanucisni m nifittwmb-ccinury archiicctiire hy a long literary 
parentage^ and this literary isisi* inevitably aticctcti it profauudly. The 
^igbxeenih ccutury^ as ’wc have scen^ tntide a new discovery ol the and 
MTOicr or kter the Middle Ages were bound to share with the classic period 
itv the attention of the learned. In Engbnd, eighiecnth-century ami^uarkn- 
ism lumcd with grf>wijig excitement back to rnediet*ulism^ atid Sir Htvracc 
Widpolc, who combined the functions of critic, amnicafp and wealthy patron* 
gave this new medievalism respectability. He gave it, tocj^ one ot its most 
imixirtani and charactcristict though not mcist beaiitifiilt archircctufal cx^ 
pressions in the rebuilding of his own house^ Strawberry Hill, wberr, etn- 
ploying various designers, he produced a sminge combination of picturesque- 
ncss, imitative Gcithic detail, and lavishness of Gothic ornament sometimes 
as naively incorrect as the Gothic of Batty Langley nr CbippcncLdc already 
referred In free rcs|xjjise to his own whiitis, and with an almost complete 
neglect of such architectural qualities as good planning and construciioo that 
was in any real way iiitcgnitcd with ihe forms^ he was after **c® 5 cts, as a 
writer goes after effects* and the means by which the effects were gained 
sppretiily meant nothing whatsoever to him. 

Thus* from the very beginning the revival of medieval architecture was 
cursed with the complete separenion of the appearance and the ennstmetion. 
It became a kind of pbydung for the wealthy^ and the bids and rich gentry 
who itrove to follow the new^ fashion could not conceive of the casidbted 
mansions which they built in any difleretit terms. They were out lo produce 
the ’^picturesque^” to outdo even the eighteenth-century romantic gardeners 
in their search for that kind of cnintLonah even scnumcntal, reaction toward 
things an u que and strange- whicH is at the basis of the aeitlictician s dc finilioii 
of the word- Thii character pervades almost all the caxly Gothic Revival 
work. It is crucp of course* of the great English ca^elbtcd majuions* like 
Wyatt’s Fonihilt Abbey, designed for WiEiam BcckfortL It is true of Davis 3 
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rii, -rap. 'ARMOaiTj THE STAIBWAV AT CTRAWTRERRT H1U_ Kor^f Wafpott, (f*. 
iiHiitr (RDhuLc; C^iogtif of tiir /YjLUt* Comltmi StnM/l^vTjy HUf Cdtrctid h 


Gt>thjt maniion* in Amerka built a third of a century later, and even such 
fundamentally creative architects as Lalrobc in America and Sdiinkel in 
Germany were influenced by the trend; and Lairnbe's Sedgdey in Pluladcl- 
phb, built in ly^ iu the first Gothic Revival house in the country, and 
Schinkcl's castle* were essendiiUy but superfidai applicationi of Gothic 
detail, SchinfceL to be lure, bad achieved in the freedom of his planning 
a quality of mass which had in its free, informal effectiveness something of 
the true medieval character, but the coostroction is as routine as in tlic 
olher c^scs. 

Only two posaibk advances could be made in tlie Gothic Revival ta con¬ 
ceived—one a growing fiidiity and knowledge in the use of detail, and llie 
other an ineneasing freedom in pkin which brohen-up, picturesque outlines 
allowed-and both of these adrances were rapidly made. Living room* 
asuld be placed to the best advantage; if they projected from the main block 
of the house, so much the better—another opportunity for picturesquenc** 
^vas achieved. A new freedom, then, entered design, pariicuLirly domestic 
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design^ and the wiwlc Cf^ncept of cooven scncc which had been so insisicd 
upon by some cjghtctnth<cmury architects was allowed to govern more 
and mofc^ Wing5, tcjw'crs, oricist and hay ^viiidows not only seemed medi' 
ciral, picturesque^ and inspiring to people filled with the new cnihusiasmsi 
but also attowed plans in which tetvic* relations and problems of aspect* 
tonneftioDp and arrangcincttE could be handled with complcLe ease. 

Increasing accuracy of detail was aided by a grot ikxjd of architectural 
books* in which plans, elevations, and clelails of oicdie^al buildings were 
presented in exquisite plates wrhich sometimes, by their own beauty, bdied 
their inaccuracy* For the espenditure of a few pounds, the English archie 
tect of the iS3o"s bad command of a surprising new collection of farms. In 
these books he found ready to his hand Gtuhic molding profiles* tracery de¬ 
tails, the proportions of arches and of grtmp mndows^ diagrams of vaulting 
systems* and DUlhoes of batik men ts or the details of half^timber houses^ 
Although a knowledge of the great imderlying principles o( medieval build¬ 
ing was lacking, ai least archaeological accuracy in detail b^amc aJmosi a 
comraonpbcc. Wyatt's great design for Fonthill Abbey ft'as perhaps, in spite 
of its early date, 1790, the climax building of the earlier castclbied mansions* 
Built for one of the great rornamlc eccentrics of the time, a man of vast 
wealth and a prtjdigal spender, the building seems to have liad nt) limits 
save its architects imaginaiiou. It was a huge pile—half houw, half stage 
set—culminating in a great Gothic tower over 200 feet highi and entered 
through nn impressive entrance hall and a superb stair, which led iiuu a tall 
octagonal Gothsc vaulted hall beneath the tower* The hall must have been 
breath-enking m ks vo-tical accents* in its tremendous heights and soaring 
tines. But, abs, the vaults were of lath and plaster; and even die great tourer 
itaeJf* the dimax of the wholcr though it ^vas apparently of jnasonty and 
faced partly iji stone, was held up on a greoit wooden framework-, As a piece 
of pure picturesque arduieciurc, a symphony in cmoliotial design, the whole 
conception was magnificent; and the artful vvay in which the lower ponk>ni 
were balanced agotnst the higher masses, and die various Gothic details 
applied to the fabric, was admirable. As a house it waj probably as incon¬ 
venient a$ the great dghiccnth'Ceiilufy ducal maruioju* hui ji did have 
w^inscoicd balls, bay \vmdow5 and oriels, vaulted corridor* and cveu a 
cloister where the owner might imagine himself enshnned within an anpent 
momtaicfy* The detail was freer* in some W'ays more ereaiivt, than the more 
archaeological ornament which was to come later, for fio mere archaeDlogical 
eorrccttiess touki ever have satisbctorily cloched such a structure, so basU 
tolly unreal^ so obviously built as an d^pressiori of an bulividuars passion 
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for the medieval ntljcT tkao asi a hotisc; and the whulc was overvauittiiij^, 
anemptinj; more than its consiruction could withstand. There r-imi- a Jay ot 
high wind aod the great tower crashed ut the ground^ bringing down witli 
it large parts uf the building in cammon ruin. The fall of Foothill Abbey 
must have been an event altnnst as emotionally excilingt as dramatically 
impressive, a? picturesquely tiirtllLDg, as Lo satisfy even the most extravagant 
fancies of the most immodcfale s&udier for the Tomantic or the sublime. 
Its fall sumcliDw symbolizes the entire inherent unreality, the literary qual¬ 
ity, of the movement. It is all as i^ght as a drama. 

Of course, this new interest Ln tnctlicvalism was destined for other de¬ 
velopments than the mere iiitrary gestures of a Walpole or a Beckford. 
Two other factors entered the picture: one a new concept of nationalism, 
the other a new desire for a characteristically "Christian" art. The anliqiiar- 
tans felt, mure and more, as iltcy studied the remains of ancient hiuldings 
—of monasteries and castles, and chtuctics—that they were studying the 
w'ork of their own ancestors, French Gothic, they saw, was a different thing 
from English Gothic, and boih were entirely rcmtrvcd from the iraoeried 
arcades of Venice. Each country came to fod that its osvn kind of Gothic 
was somehow a nadonat possession; and, as tite ii.iiional feeling which 
followed the N^apolcouic wars became ever more strong, it Witi only natural 
that dtis feeling that the Gothic somclmw belonged to die nation itself 
increased also. These Gothic buildings of the olden time, men fdi, beeaux 
they ivcrc the products of fine's cjwn predecessor and built in one’s own 
couniiy, were nreessarily closer, tiecemrily more fitted to act as an inspira¬ 
tion than the work of Greece and Rome, produced by ditTeriug peoples in 
more distant parts of the world. To be national in architecture came almnst 
to mean the same thing as being Cfithic, and when Queen Victoria and 
Lord Palmerston made Charles. Barry abtuitlon the Renaissance design which 
he preferred and build the present Houxs of Parliament in English Per¬ 
pendicular they were only expressing the wide ptipular feeling. 

The rdiginus facets of the movement had an even greater importance, The 
whrde English church was etcercised more and more about the fundamental 
problems of ritualism and historical tradition. The most important eedcsias 
deal thinkers tvere reacting against the routine secularism of the eightectuh- 
century church, dcmaniling not only greater seriousness and a more iutaiK 
devotion to Chrisrian ideals, but also expressing their conviction that the 
medieval church had been a vital force and medieval devotion a vivid es- 
pcneoce that Itad been subsequently lost, and that therefore the easiest way 
to reform the church was by a return to medievalism. Of the religimis con- 
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rrovcrsia tlifsc ideas nf&usrd it is not necessary lo paiticularixCi The history 
t>f the first Oxford Movement is well known and the im[wirtanec of ihc 
Cimbridge Ecdesiolngical Society, its gneot rival, fully realized, [n Fraiice, 
Chateaubriand in the G^k da CAmriarnfme was giving his own inccrprc- 
tiiLun uf similar forces. Also impor 4 Lin! is die face that everywdicre these 
religious cnutrnvmies foaised attention un medieval chardi architccttire, 
and char there %vas the closest rdadiinship between architecture and rituals 
Therefore, the theory ^vent* if it wm necessary to return to the medieval 
conception of Christkeity, it was equally essential to reuim to medievalism 
in church design. 

There was a thirds more subtle, bcior behind the Gothic Revival in 
architeaurc. Tlic word "rpinantidsm^" has accumulated so many different 
iTicaaings in the countc of a century of ciitkism that ji is ncecisary to be 
more precise. Behind the new interest in medieval architecture went a search 
for emotional expression w^hich was a new diing. Romanticism means many 
more diings than mere antiquarianism. for From the point uf view of a 
mere turn to the past the Classic Revivals might also be considered roimo- 
Lie; but, os we have mu, the architects of the Classic Revival were striving 
primarily lot form which should be serenC;, well enmpemd, consistent, har- 
moniDus, adequate. The true romaniicist i$ not saiisficxi xvith this. He de- 
mandii more; Eic drmands that .iiKrtiittcturc shall be "expressive"*—that is, 
that it sliall aim deffnitedy at expressiag sjjecific em01 ions such as religious 
as^Tt grandeur, gaiety^ imimacy^ sadness. He seeks to make arcbiieaurc as 
expressive and as pcrsi:iruil as n lyric |K>em, and cpftcntimcs this demand for 
emotional expression he makes superior to any other claims. All architecture 
is expressive; but, ivhercos the classic architect allows the expression to arise 
naturally from forms developed in the common-scni^ solutioo of his ptob- 
Icm^ the true romantic seeks expression first, with a definite scif-consclous 
urge. To ihr romantic architeci of the mtd-nineietnlh cetiiuty, Romanesc[ae 
and Gothic hod sornehow' come to seem more emoilonii] than the other 
iiyks. 

Eventually the structural basis of medieval architcaime was sure to be 
realized- Students nf the great cadiedrals could imt help realizing that hut- 
tress and funiiiiclc; Vault rib and tracery, existed oi least in pan because of 
the structural demands of tbc building, and that their forms-fud nri^iCD 
largely hecaose of judh structural necessities. In England tbc younger Pugin 
(Augustus Welby Pugin) undcrstiK*d thU with gnnving intensity ihmugh- 
out his dujft and checkered career, and in his superb satirical books bke 
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Contrattt and Ob the State of Christian Architecture tewk delight in poking 
much fun Ji ihc filler coMclLiicd Gothir ol thr m.iiuioru ihc diin 
bihsjnd-pla^cr Gothic of ibe ciirlicr Rcvtvjil cliurchd^s (siiich as die hnnoiB 
Commissioners' churches buih so ii\'idcly in the early nincreeTiih century In 
Eiigtrmd) as he did at what seemed to him the sriipidjiics of the ClassiCp He 
canw more and more lo rcaliTe that no revival uf medieval architcciurcj in 
the older sense, was possible, because condiuoris and struciural methods 
had so deeply changed, and that die only ihiiig which was pofisiblc was a 
new archiiccture beginning where the Gothic had left off. Using Gathk 
ofiiament and the prnnicd arch—for these seemed to hini essentially Chris¬ 
tian elements, and he was looking for 3 Christian architecture above all-^ 
but trying always to design Jioncstly and crcai-ivcly in accordant with the 
fiete^ities of the individual problem, it the tragedy of Pugin that in his 
own work he was so seidom able to rise lo diis ideal* He compimned saw 
agely that his dtcuits wanted cathedrals for the money which could only 
build a UMKlest parish churcti^ and thir cnnsequEmtly be was forced time 
after time to compromises of which he did not approve. 

In France, the greatest student of medieval buddings was Viallet-k-Diic^ 
and he u«i lieeamc progressively mtirc conidnus of tlie enortnous imponance 
of scimiurc m the drvclopnKnt of Godju; architecture^ even carrying the 
llieory to estremf^s hardly tenable. Yet, in esseoire, lus approacli wa 4 Sound; 
he was a profound schijlar nrit only uf medieval archt^cctuic but of medieval 
iitcmtuie and Lilt^ .11 id in the DicHonnairr tie rarchitc^rure 

/M/TfdTjfr tin Xr* ai4 XVn££i^ he set a new' standard in imaginative 
speculative archaeology? he buih an entire aiherem theory of ardtiiixtitre on 
ihc basis of the most minute focitial study of medieval buildings. Hb archi¬ 
tectural work \ras cf>in| 7 anitively unimiwiani; even the great rcstojation 
work whkh he did tn preserve and to protect monuments falling into ruiuj 
like dw work at Carcassonne and the reciiUstniCtion of the chateau of Piefre- 
fonds, is today locpkcd upon with constderablt skephcism as being often 
more I he product uf his own creation than die ricccssary carry ing out of 
archarulogical evidence. But Jiis great liicriry work* his Dkunnary and a 
long series of bcniks on building types and architectural cducaiior4 not only 
prove him one nf the greatest architectural thinkers of the wf>rld, but ako 
the man who recreated the idea of logic and siruaurc as the basis uf any 
living ufchitecrurc. Vjdki 4 c-Duc, like Pugin, rcalis^cd that no compictie 
revival of medieval styles was poaiiblc. He went much further, however; 
his sure logical sense made it obvious lo him that any revival of the past 
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^as impossible* and ihat the great task of modern architecture Has the 
cicaiion of a new style fitted 10 its own needs. 

The Gothic Revival in France was mt^re .1 matter of intellectual approach 
than of architectural wc»rk^ except for die resroraiions by Viollet-le-Duc and 
but these were of cxtraordiiiafy actenc Tlic sudden new enthusiasm 
for medieval wr^rk made all Fr^ance {msionuEcly ^w^ire of amrmng 
architeciurat wcaJih^ and also acutely crjnsciou& of ihe disintcgninon which 
Chreatened ruin ta so many of the medieval airiiEiEurcs. The French ^^overn- 
mcntji accordingly, sci about the work of putting these into condition^ and, 
in ihr course of what started out to be simple rep:dr work^ eventually at¬ 
tempted more and more rcstorationj in the eilort both to preserve ihe 
building! and to make vivid tu all who saw them their earlier appearance 
when they were in their prime* In some cases thb was brjUtaiH in its 
discrctioD] in others, irtifoitunately^ zeal got the better nf the restorers^ and 
large amounts of new buildings were added the forms of which w^rc 
actually new designs* Even in detail the restumdun was carried tu vuch a 
degree that Eret^ucxuly almost the entire esrposed portion, where weathering 
was serious, was replaced with new stonovork- In Notre Damct in Paris^ 
for instauce^ the present detail of the front entraUDts dates largely fratn this 
period, and all but a few of the famous chim^rt which look down from the 
towers iiver Paris ivcrc carved in the Simlbrly, the rnctal<ovcrcd 

timber fiic/te nf Notre Dame is a new creation by Viullct-le-DuCt baied on 
die fiCLindest of recurdsp fur ihe old one had long hefnre disappeared^ and 
the present interior appearance of See. ChapeUj:, with its glory of ndi 
painting and tn red. blue* and purple glass, is almost entirely the result of 
the uinetcentb-century *V«toratJoiis.“ 

Of course the minute study of the actual work which tiiesc restorations 
made necessary gave the French architects an unprecedented command of 
medieval detail, but it alio probably traitied many of them ti> thiuk too 
much in tenns of this detail ititJf, and when new work in the ancient style 
was begun the danger aln^ays esebted of makmg i; an opporruniiy 10 dis¬ 
play the architects* knowledge. Of the economy, die r^tratni, found in so 
much real Gt»thic work^ there Is in this ninetcentli-ccntury Gothic little 
trace I and in such new creations as the west front of St* Ouen at Rouen^ 
With its two diagonally placed towers* built in die middle o£ djc century^ 
tltc tmpicssion is Less of a coherent, simple, and dignified church from thnu 
of 3 iiujscum of Gothic oriuimctit applied in sl tosMaowded way, doigned 
with a strange kind of wurc-drawn, meticulous^ inieliccmal frigidity. Even 
when earlier and more naive French designers set out to work in the 
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medieval $iyk, the soehc prcoccupstioo with detail h evident^ as in the 
greyt ttai% spire which rises tivcr the ixnter of Rouen CathedraL Predsely 
rhe same fixlLugi toti, controls the few chundics built in the style. Tlie richest 
example and the most characteristic is the brge church of Stc^ Ctudldc in 
Paris, cksigiidd by Gair and BoUu, a building impressive in its scale and 
unity^ but somehow giving the effect even tfxlay, when eighty years hiivc 
agerJ and softened of s<imethiog new and arrogantly osiemaiioEis. 

Despite the srnoU amount of new Umlding in the Gothic style in Fraoee, 
the medieval enthusiasm hod its archiiecturai repercussions. Thus in small 
house design half-timber and high gables began to rq>tace the quiet, dig- 
nifiedr geometric forms of the Empire and Classic Revival pcricxJi. The 
search for pictuiestiucncss bmugbi in all kinds of cccenmdlies of plan and 
dccail, and the lesser architects learned just enough of VioUct4e-Duc^s theory 
of freedom in design to cut tiicmiclvcs loose from both dignliy and tradi¬ 
tion. at the same time and develop a vogue Etu the bizarre whhnsicolitks, 
errutic prnjectioDS, cninggetaied eaves, and coricutures of wood framing In 
gabla which make up the perky incoherence that still today curres so many 
of the French iuburbs jmd resort to win* The study of medieval smicuirer 
the devdoftment by %^ollcr4c'Duc of the ilteory of u Btructuntl architecture, 
was to enter iriTO the tradition of later luncicenth-ccntury architeemre and 
was pregnint with many imporuim dcmeiiti for the funure, but the actual 
building result of the Gothic Revival in Fraure dbintegrated iiim mere 
ecccmric show and vulgarity. 


in Gertmuy anti Austria the medieval revival had as Urcraiy a Uufcii as 
the movement in England. Goethe had been one of the pioneers in a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of Got be buildings; bs apcim^he to Stfasboorg 
Cathedral, in iti lyric ccstasyi was epoch-making. The same furor of rcfUira- 
tinti and reconstruction which had played over France activated the Gtr- 
morn too; and, though the Germans had po VioOet-lc-Duc, they had what 
perhaps almost as valuable, several iinportam medieval archltccmml 
drawings still preserved in the othedral and monastery archives. Especially 
nctcwoithy weft the elaborately detailed drawings for the west end of the 
imcompleied Cologne Cathedral—drawings wbeli should forcvcf set at rest 
die popular misconcepEion of the Gothic architect as a mere handy man, a 
sort of supemiason—and studies showing three possible completions for 
the unfinished fapdc tower of Ulm Catlicdral, Working from these medi- 
evai drawings, nineicenth-ccntuTy' archiiccu completed Cologne Cathedral 
and the grfcu tower of Ulm, whkb reached a height of 52S feet. At the same 
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time an iutcrcFt led to the rcstor^ticjn of various cnatles. Ttic Watt- 

imr^ iViis perhaps the ^aicst of these, k was reconditioned between 1840 
and 1S70, so as to show impressively tlic dignified bvishness of the grcji 
Romanestjuc palace* 

Nationallsin l.iy behiml rmieh of this ardor and a great deal of actual 
work was done^ Significantly enough, one of the first important monuments 
of the German Gt>iiic Revival was the clahorate iron spire and pinnacle 
which Sehinkel deslgneil as eaiHy as iSiS oi a national moniimcm to com¬ 
memorate the War of Liberauon. Naiio nails m in Germany led naiumlly 
to a broader stylistic study than did the Gothic [n$pirjrlon in Fjoucc^ tar the 
Cjtrmans in their nmctceoih-cctnury attempt to create an tmhiiiiaffli for 
the iryje Dt^Ufc^iam were almost c<]ually interested in the Roimnescjue, die 
Gothic* and the early German ReiiatssaEice; and^ while Frederick WHliam IV 
might rebuild die cnsdc at Hiulicn^ajUerTt-Kin almost completely new design, 
though on ancieni fintudatitins—in the Gr^thie style, ihc auihoHiics were 
Just as much attracted to the Early Renuissance work of Frankfurt^ Nurem- 
bergi, and Rothenburg* 

Thus, almost the only examples of pure Gothic Revival ticw building are 
3 few diurchcsj of which rlic grtaiesi is undoubtedly the Vtnive Church in 
Vicima, designed by FersteJ, a great cathedrahllkc structure^ with twin 
western towers, which is in some ways the tmesi^ as it is the most bvish^ of 
all of the nineteenih-centtiry archaeological Gothic Revival buildings, dis¬ 
tinguished by excellence of proporuon and beauty of detail. Stimcwliat ex¬ 
ceptional in its hec Late Gothic style i$ the great Vienna City Hiill, 
designed by Friedrich von Sdimidi in the Third quarter of the century, a tre¬ 
mendous edifice of Imag]native Gothic detail but one which reveals in its 
free borrowing from many sources, os well os in die classic symmetry of its 
plan, ihe influence not of the pure Gf^ihic Revival spirit but mJiEf of the 
ecieciicJam which $0 frcqucialiy followed it. 

Nowhere did die Gothic Revival bive a greater md a more nevolTUtunary 
eScci than in England, wjiich ftid given it Us firsi expression^ for nowhere 
else were die forces bdvind it so irresistibly strong. In Germany, nadonaLism 
had led the architects of the mmaatic age into die byways of Romanc^ue 
iitul of Renaissance. In Fmnoe, the strong classic iradidons of the £colc dcs 
Beauv Arts held finii against ail the attacks of the rumanticists and 
at IcaH m the uificial svorfc, iIlc requisire classic stamps But* in England, 
religious fervor, hi ckwly alticil lo die desires uf the court and die governr 
OTciii, made ihe drive toward Godiic design irrepressible, and there %vas no 
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^icodcmk: jLnd classic tradiEion powerful enough to ^siihsnmd it. Further- 
more, the roovcmciit was blessed with exittmcly brtllianr md articulate 
writers who had the gift not only id interesting the spcdolLst but of moving 
the general popuLitionn The yuungcr Pugin, at the center of a storm of 
religious controversy^ prfducod book after book of spiriicd writing illtis- 
trated by lively engravings in which he tampcHrmcd the classic and upheld 
the ideal* of Gotiiic nrchitccmre as the one ptssible inspiration for a mod¬ 
em English ChristLin wlm sought to build. Ruskin^ that strange and un^ 
babncctl genius whose criticism bestrode the whole last hoR of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was equally eloquent and more persuasive. It is hard to 
develop a coherent theory from his sticcesrivc wtirk*^ His own laiionalisa- 
lEOfis of his admifneion for medieval architecture swung widely from base 
tu bast* as hii rdigiuiu and social ideak changed atid matureiL Gothic 
architecture was How because it Wiis the most Chritcian^ later because it 
was the most creative and least imitative, then agam because it was the most 
hriiiwt—whatever that might mean. Essentially^ his rhoory of art was a 
moral theory^ based on radical eccinomic Uka^, a }?as*ionaLE djsgmt at the 
horrors of rainpajii industrialism, and a feeling that somehow GfJthic arthk 
tecture was godly and prtxJuccd by Irappy workmen* w'hilc classic buildings^ 
with tlw possible exception of the Greek p were {ugaiSp unlovely, and the 
product of unhappy sbve labor Bat, incohcreiit as he sometimes 
Ruskin^s magniheent passion, so manifestly sincere, swayed the hearts of 
his eomemjkpraries as fciv critics have stirred their readers and hearer* since, 
Hh alma W’ere so clearly nnble* hk ifitcgriiy so exalted^ hb words $0 elo^ 
quern* that fesv could find it in their hearts to question the logic of his 
mperb pcrlrxls. 

Fortunately* Ru&kin was no nanow arcliaeologisc Like Viollct-lc-Duc, he 
realized that some kind rd honesty wo* at the core of oU the best anchitcaure 
—that i*.5omc kmd of consistent agreement between the forms and appear^ 
ance of a building and dre forces (the and the consmictiun) wlucfi 
had given h births Hr knew that a modern building could not ever be at 
the same time an honest iiirtetccnth-ccntury buildang and also a mere copy 
of any cruxlt!, however bvdy. He felt more deeply than Pugm* for instance* 
that the new wurhl demanded a new style, and thb style he set himself out 
to envisage^ It must be basically Gothic^ he thought, Lii the sense diat the 
construct ion should be os honest as Gotliic construction^ its cGmprjsidou as 
£r« as the com^>os^tiqtl of mtdievoi huildings, and its firnamenc based or 
natural fcirms. It *hotdc! probably tuc the pointed orch^ because of the 
greater freedom in d«siga which the pointed arch albws^ But, being built 
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for mcidern uses in modern ways, \w forms mmi nrbe nniuraJly from rJic 
drrtLinds ol the building. It must have more horizonral accents than the 
mcdici'aj Gothic ol France or lEngkiid, because modem buildings were so 
frex^uendy of several stories, and Iwnesty dcitiandcd that they Ik separately 
expressed. Mtxlcrti buildings, were seldom v;uilted, and thus rhe whole 
system of btiiircs* and screen woll must necessarily disappear and a new 
kind of l^at-iwillcd Gothic ariic. Tliis wa:^ all sound eiKiiigh, save for its 
ifijti^encc on ihe pomicd arch and natural]srie nriiament; and it had the 
great merit of making many petiplc cbuik of the essential bases of architec 
lure rather than of mere style preferenecs. Bui Rusk in was nut content with 
that; and. ns liis o\m travels Jiad brought him perhaps his greater happi^ 
ness ill tudy^ it was n> [talian Gothic he inmcd agaii> and again to illustrate 
his [joims, especially to the polychrome surface ornament and the vivid 
decoration of VcELetian Gothic palaces. His followers, and indeed all ihc 
architects of Engbnd who came under his influejiDc dirring the third quar¬ 
ter of the ccniury^ Could noi help being aroused by his enthusiasm, so that 
variotis forms of polychrome Italian Gothic became the basis for the free 
medieval style wliich ivas die (uia) Dowering of the Gothic Revival if. 
Etigbnd^ the style we know os Viciorian Gothic. 

Charles Barry had produced in the Houses of Parliamcat an cTEtracirdi- 
narily brilliant design, bigely in the English Perpendicular manner. Im^ 
meiisely costly, lavisli in every detail of deconatirFn and ornameiii, plaimcd 
with an unusual system and convenience to shelter its manifold aedvitiet^ 
it had tremendous vtialiry. Its detads were largely designed by the youngci 
Pugin—indeed^ he claimed ilial much of the entire design was his—^and this 
detail gave to the building a popuJar appeal which ^vas enormous. Yet, 
strange as it may seem^ thi:s precedent was little f^;4Iuwtd, and the archaeologi¬ 
cal Gothic Revival died itui completely excepi in church w-ort. In church 
Wfirk+ of Course, the Gothic style marched on, receiving oontinually freer 
and marc fluent expression in the works of Bodlcy and Bcoilcy^ and set a 
tradition in church design iku is still alive, of which tltc last and perhaps 
the greatest expression is Liveipool Cathedral, by George Gilbert Scofi, 
still under construction. 

Else where the free Victorian Gothic Avas supreme- House after Itousc rosfc 
all over Engbnd, in the nf*w matuicr, with bkick and white muihlc arches 
over the windows* f^olishcd granite columns at the door^ color pHittcms in the 
sble roof, naiundbiic foliage in the ornament, and the utmost freedom in 
general composition—in the arrangctncni of wimluvi s, die addition of bays^ 
the breaking up uf the siUiaiictie, Some* in the hands of men less skilled, 
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dcsctndcd almost to ihc depths of wlitmsical coccntridly CO be found in ihc 
snwilca^ French ljuusei of the lime, but genoraUy s|jcakmg Ruskiman tdeils 
of restniint and honcity. of tUreanoss and iunplidty, wcic strong enough 
to curb tlK svorst violations of taste. 

The grciiicst achievements of this Vicioriim Gothic were undoubtedly in 
pubbe buililiagi. Tlic A«ize Courts building in hfaochesicr, by Alfred 
Waterhouse, was characteristic. The Manchester City Hall, by the sanw 
architect, was eqaally succcssfuL Ifi both 3 frequent chamclcfisiic of the 
style apjtears, in the Itiw and stumpy columns which carry wide arches so 
that the tops may not pierce through the Hory above. In both of these build¬ 
ings, essential iimplicity and directness of plan is made to generate interest¬ 
ing and picturess^ue lorras, and the detail is vivid, direct, and generally well 
applied, without ton much spottincss from a foiecd search fur jKilychrthme 
effects. Ruskin had hoped to devdop a method by which the oM craft spirit 
fn yfri be revived among the stonecutters. He felt [hat the architect should 
indicate general types of capital and carved detail only, and that the indi¬ 
vidual carver or sculptor should work mit the details himself, designing his 
own work and thereby making nf each carved piece an individual work 
of art. In the Oxford Museum, the only building for which Ruskin himself 
might claim tn be even in part the archiiect, the system was given a trial 
and some very charming naturalistic capitals resulted. But it tvaa im|!OSsible 
to apply the same method of ornament design to the great public buddings 
the iiinetecjith century demandotL The hurry of the lime and the necessity 
for accurate csii mates and fixed price coni tacts mndc any such schernc obvi- 
uuslv impraetical. so that the carved detail is often hard and unsympatbetic, 
almost more difiuttely so because of ibe ton forced attempt at freedom and 
variety. The Ljw Courts in Loildrm by George Edmund Street reveal boih 
the advantages and the diflicultics of Uiis Victorian Guthk style. They arc 
picturesque, vivid; they do add a definite note of interest to the sireuh of 
the Strand on whidj they face; but as n great public buiiding they leave 
much to be desired. The search for variety, for piauresqueness, has led to 
Cuitfusiun in plan, inconvenience in relationship, and a puzzling number of 
centers of intcresi. li is all too broken up; and though the search for honesty 
nf cxpresricin tit its design was sincere, it snmdiuw bib completely to ex¬ 
press its nature as a great ctiurthousc. It is indicative of the amtbciic seme 
the iKriud that, in the competltinn to sdcct the architect, Street’s design 
was preferred over Gilbert Scott’s; for Scon's design was magnificently 
pbnncd, stiaighliorward and logical, but it was '*tuo clastiic’' in plan, not 
nearly picturesque enough to appeal to the Victorian taste. S(xit-:'s own great 
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work* besid» a huge a moon E oi church resfora^tion and a superb design for 
the church of St* Nicholas in Hamburgh Avas the Albert Memoriji* 3 tre¬ 
mendous structure largely of metaJ, rich with mtjsaic and gold^ and luvishly 
decorated with mept sculpturcj whkh stands in Hyde Park, a monument to 
Victnrian fashioiii to the futde search for a romanrsc ejEutterance; to which 
the underlying jndusEriaJtsm of the rime W'as inevitably hostile, 

Nevcrtlirlesfi, Gothicism Itad l>ecDme such an intrinsk part of English 
architccturaJ thinking that even mihoad statiomi and hotels were hiiih in 
the Vicrorbn Gothic mnuncr; and perhaps die bst stage in the devdop- 
ment—the final rtduato Mfd of the whole mDVemem—can be seen 

ifi the St. Pancras Hotel and Railroad Station in London, where Scort at- 
tempted to dress all the vast indhpensabtes of a great modern terminal in 
the picturesque garb of ihe Vicrarian Gothic, In spite uf the line ideals, the 
sound basesp of Rusk in's architectuml critkism^ only his enthusiasm tor 
Italian polychr<kme Gothic had won popular acclaimi, while the great foun¬ 
dations of his theory were forgotten; and the style created with such san¬ 
guine hopes fell swiftly before other encroathing forces* 

As early as the 1790*5^ the English fashionable passion for medkval build¬ 
ings was mirrored in America^ to. Sedgeley, near Philadelphia p which 
Latrobc desjgnech where superficial Gothic detail was used to decorate a 
building otherwise quite oonvennonal in its layout, k caused considerable 
talk^ and more and more of liie wealthy people, particularly those wlio 
claimed to have the mcisi advanood cultural ideas, began to build houses in 
which they hoped to incarnate someEhiog of the quality of the English 
castellated mansions^ This movement only became common in the late 
and reached a climax: twciuy yean later. But there were no real 
castles for Americam to rect slonc building was cnpen?ivct and ihe Ameri- 
an carpenter-craftsmen were ftKcec! into the same modificacion^ of Gothic 
derail which their grandfathers had made in Baroque forms a half century 
befone. Picturcsqucneis became a rival to Greek ptnriLy in house design; and+ 
though tlK majority of htmm in one way or another still follc>wed the 
cfcnsk vein, there arose among them all sorts of rather charming Gothic 
corcages* such as A. J. Davises Rotch house in New Bedford* This applica^ 
tfott tif carpcniET-Goihic dnuU is least successful when mM correct^ and 
mtna charming and effective wlien most naive. Occasionally simpk reciangu- 
br hnuses of perfeciJy traditional classical plan wnuld receive a hatdemented 
cresting^ hood mddi anound the window htads^ and pediapii pmjectlng oriel 
windows and a Uq^ porch of carved Wood or cast iton in which Cktliic 
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deUtiU were (iciightfully $ynitR)ili^d. Sutli ii the Hermitage in SavamiiiK* 
Georgia, which Goicral Sherman used jjs his headquarters* Such is the so- 
colkd Wedding Cake Hnuse in Kennebunk Port, in Maine, where on am¬ 
bitious sea captain added lo his Invdy square iradiltniial bouse a rich 
frontispiece of figsaw woodwork* which has a hedike allure o£ its own. 
Or the changes mighi: be more in matters of general form than in detoiL 
High gobies look ihe place of corlicT flat or losv-piicbcd timj£s» and their 
fronts bore intricately carved openwork verge boards or barge b<:»ards, run¬ 
ning up the slope: separate terra-cotta chimney caps recalled the independent 
brick tlues of Tudor England: and diligent poring over the Gothic exam¬ 
ples in the hooks of the elder Pugin (Augustus Pugin) lud of Britton 
enabled die builders to use ^oup windows with at least a recognisable 
Gutlik feeling. Alexander Joclucn Davis of New York, who had aheady 
won wide £unc as a Greek Revival architect* took to the new &tyk w 4 di 
reckless abandon: and many of its must pleasing results, ivhich have a 
quaint and likable reality behind their superficial Gothic gingerbread, ore 
due (o his design or the extensive influence exerted by ihe drawings he 
made for A- J, DoW’nltigs much-read bocks on rural nrchitcctuinc. Occa¬ 
sionally Ekivis's houses, like the Hudson River mansion of Lyndhurst, later 
the rcsidcjKc of Mrs, Fltdcy J. Shepard, attained a dignity and .1 mily Gothic 
character bf beyond tlie cnrpenter-GoiliLc vagoriesp But she style never be¬ 
came really at home in American domestic architecture; k too foreign 
to die American tradition and the bond* between the new country and 
feudal England hud l>ccn too long relaxed to give is even the traditional 
reality it had held in Engknii Tlic Gothic houses were templing targets 
for the satirise Thus the Mimn in reviewing TAe Am^^tcan 

ArcAit^cf, a periixiical ptiblicaciun of home designs^ by Ranlett^ whicli came 
out berwcexi 1^46 and sdd of the first numl>er:, in 1846? 

TAe/e caftagcs hiwr to com memd them hat & pictitresque pno- 

filt..*-They ore fAe most costly and Ua^i ronrewiVwf houtex that can he 

huilt _ T/tcy arc the imitations of the m^ttfral estpresnons of an age of 

scmi-cinilisation amf gross ignorance.. * At laiit pardonabie in Horace 
IValpoie and Sir Walter Scott to haild gingerbread /tomes in imitation of 
robber Aarons and Bluebeard chieftains^ they Kfcsr poets and had teritt^ 
Gothic ramanecs: they wOidd fill their houses miih rusty old orTnour,, ianees^ 
drinking horns and mouldy tapestry, and they tvere susTOitnded Ay the 
mcmanalf of the times they ufcrc idly trying to retdeCm But there can Ac 
nothing more grotesque^ mare absurd, or more affected^ than for u quiet 
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u/ho hat madt^ hit /or^wiur in the p^aatfid occupation of 
caiicot^ and tuho h.nQUfs no more of the middir agci than they do of him^ to 
creel for hit fttmdy residence a gimerach^ of iT Gothic castic though he 
anticipated aft atlac^ upon hit roats from seme Front de Bocuf in the 
neighhorhoodm 

Tlitf probltm quite diiTei'cnt when chujnehes were considered, for the 
same argumcnis thai upheld the use of the Gothic in Eujjbnd as the tmly 
true Chrbikin chuich architecture applitd equally well in dm country. 
Lairobe had prepared a Godiic design fur the cathedral in Baltimore durijig 
the first decode of ike nineteenth century; and Godefrou a Frejiih archUcci, 
had built there at about the same time a cliarming little Gothic chapeL tn 
New York, tlic first St. Pa trick Churchy the great original cathedral of the 
New York diocese^ was built betw^een 1809 and iSia, from the designs uf 
the French Mangin^ It was a brge church oE garganttiart which was 
origimlly planned to have the same twin front towers 35 Notre Dame in 
Paris^ but these were never buih, and the detail which still remains frcmi 
this first building shows an awk™rd caiicattire of Gothic furmsp rcmarkalilc 
only in iu rather ungainly poiver. In 1813 IthicI Town built Trinity Church 
in New Haven^ n typical New Engbnd meetinghouse decorated with Guthk 
detail: but it was not until the later 1850*5 that arcbaoalDgically correct 
Gothic came to be used witli freedom. Cemin earlier Gotltlc work in the 
Boston neighborhood^ by Solomon Willard and Gridlcy Bryanr* has a kind 
of brutal power because of its simple granite treatment. But these early gray 
and luwtring edifiix!^, despite their pointed windom and thetr primitive 
tracery^ are scirccly mthin the true Gothic tenor* That remabed almost 
unknown in this country until gnddenly* bctvveen 1835 and 1850* 11 was 
given abundant cxprcssiuTi in the work of three ardiitccts—Richard Upjnbn^ 
James Rcitwick^ and Mifiurd L.ifrver. I/pjobn, in Trinity Churchy set a 
tradition for American church architecture which has hardly died yet; and 
Renwick^ in Grace Church in New York, shoxttai the exquisite richness 
that Guthb cuuld give, Miiuird LafeverV work b more daringi mure otig- 
inal, and less correct^ but in the Church of the Holy Trinity m 
Brooklyn^ only slightly bter than Trinity and Grace, he aehievTd a com¬ 
bination uf lavish detail, itmginauve varbliotu; on Gothic themeSp and a 
general effiectivencss of pmportinn and composition which make it one of 
the most successful^ as k is ccnainly the most American^ of all these early 
Gothic Revival churches. Yet even in these, corrcci as they were in detaiL 
beautiful in snass and iine. there was always a ccitain iiense o£ UJueality. 
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The ntd tradidwt of integrity in {tnicnnev which the best Greek Revival 
architects had so iniistcnily based their tvork, was breaking down, Romanti- 
cisin, with its emphasis on the effect and its comparative tack of interest in 
how the efiect was produced, was sapping at Uic whole mt^ai basis n£ archi¬ 
tecture. These attractive Gothic churches were, all of them, content w'ilh 
Ijth-and-pbster vaults. In them the Ust connections between biiilding 
methods and building form disappeared, and in their very success they did 
miifh to establish in Atncrica the disastrous fcparation between engiocenng 



tt*. INEXPENSTVE WOODEJf COUNTRY CHURCH. Riebtrd U^oLet, irdiitEcr. (Upf«JhrY 

ind sirdihecttirc which wias to cunc xVroencan btoidbg for twD gencrailDDs. 
The best of the American Gochic work rctmins In its simpler, iu Ics5 
05iciitau<)u^ mumimcntsi the little ctuirche^ in which wood was allowed 
frankly to be itself^ sl» in tht sjmU chapels whidi Upiohn desijgncd 

for counLTy villages and distant missipn stations; and the bank curpenter-^ 
Gothic of the pictiircsciuc high-gablcd cottages which rose so bewitchingly 
embowered in heavy trees abng many of mir Eastern village streets. 

*Thz polychrome Victorian Gothk of Engbnd also became a brief Ameri- 
can fashion. A number of archicecis^ especially Ln New York and later in 
early Clucago, fell iinder the Spell of Ruskin't persuasive writing, and sought 
as he did IQ oeate a modern^ fiedy designed, inrmuive nineteenih-centiiry 
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Gothic. But here ^Iso the sitrings that boimd Americd and England seemed 
too toiooiis to hold for long; and in sphe of the occadonal appealing suc¬ 
cesses of the style—such as the old Natioml Academy of Design with its 
black-and-white marble front, designed by Peter B. Wight, and some of 
Renwick's city houses—the Victorian Gothic was doomed Ui America to 
swift disintegration into the cheapest and most illogical copying of its most 
obvious mannerisnu^ and a complete negariim of its essential foundations. 
It became in a sense a caidcatiin^ to be rapidly swallowed up m the con¬ 
fusion of ecleeddsm which the last quarter of the century brought with it 


Chapter j/ 


ECLECTICISM 


IN a aensc, the Classic and Cothic Revival* themselves led inevitaitly 
to edecitcism ia arcljitccture, aldiough the ideals of the great archiiccis of 
both movcmcots had been creative. They had all used inspiratbn drawn 
from classic or mcdlcva] sources as a stiroulu* to fimfier inventionT a means 
of overcoming traditions which nu longer had validity in the nineteenih- 
ceaiury world. But the growing floods of books in which the details of the 
architecture of the past were so beautifully presented were insidious tempta- 
tioiu to copying; ajid:* a$ we have noted, many of the amateurs Etnd the 
educated laymen of the period could tec no finer aim in architecture than 
the imitation of past glories. And, once the idea of copying— reproducing 
even deuiU unaltered—became accepted as the correct thing, why should 
one stop with the copying of Greek ur Gotluc? Napoleon'* campaigns in 
Egypt had evoked the superb volumes of Mariette't Drfcripihn r^gypif . 
and Egyptian detail began to be used, as io the fiimous old Tombs Prison 
of New Yurt, designed by John Havilaud, or the liandsome gateways which 
Isaiali Rogers designed for the Jewish Cemetery at Newport and Henry 
Austin built fur the cemetery at New Haven. And, if Egyptian, why not 
RoicLiacsquc or Renaissanoe? The Italian villa made its appearance early 
in the century in England, tn all sorts of mtxJIfied furras. and by the iS^a's 
Ms-callrd Italian villa designs joined the Greek and Gothic fomi? as accepted 
modcU for country houses in Germany, England, and America. Many of 
these were as creative, as iDdependent in design, as the best of the Greek 
Revival houses. Their usually flat or low-piichcd roofs, their broadly pro¬ 
jecting eaves supported on brackets, their ubiejuitous square lorvers, ihdr 
jraded or ajhinnaded piajuus, and the general amplitude of room size and 
ccilipg height which characterized them gave them a definitely homelike 
and livable quality. They were Italian in lutmc only, but the name itself is 
sjgnifkiint of (he gmwing passion for giving style names to buildings; and. 
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when die style name becames the imp^jrtiLnL thing in a building design^ 
cftaiivcncss and mtegrity arc in danger. 

There tvcrc niaiiy pcTMiasivc argutnenis in favor of the new movement. 
£c]cclicLsm iu architecture is essentially design by means of picking and 
choosings from here or there, details of past sty lei which apjnenl, and recom¬ 
bining them as the essential elements of a new building. Under the stress of 
new problems and the growing hurry and bnsrie of an indnstriaj age, ihe 
older Revival iraditions had worn thin, just as the Rococo traditions had 
disappeared with the re^'olulions in Fnitiec and America. People every¬ 
where were perplexed. An increasing self-consciousness forced architects 
and critici to re-examine the whole problem of architectural dc^ign^ As early 
Si Cilmiifi published an article in the N^fth Rn^i^w wbidi 

contains a reasoned suj^n of the philoscjphy of cdeCcicisinH In genctah his 
argument was dial both Greek and Gtithic were the results of civilizations 
far different from tlmt of the nineteenth ceiuury; that (he entire series of 
necessities which the modern building must fultill can be bn: ill satisfied 
^v^dliIl the categories of Greek or Gothic architectural forms. The Renais¬ 
sance IV 3 S much nearer our own time, he wrntc^ and Rcnaisiance buiKiings 
mighi therefore fumish an even better source of insfiiration, if only because 
they gave the window almost as important a place ip design as do modem 
works* He even suggested that tlic earlier Culimiil work of the United Suites 
might furnish a better basb than Coceec or medieval Europe. He also 
argued tharj since we were building for a day wnich wm not the Greek day 
or the medievai day or the Renaissance duVn there was nu need whatsoever 
for archaeological consistency in the work wc do. He expressed his theory in 
the Arlington Street Church ip Boston* built a few years litter^ ia whkh he 
modeled the exttrtor on the English work of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
interior on ihc sevcmcrnLh-ccntmy ludiap RenoEssanee of Genoa. 

Critics thus came to discuss all the lityles of past architccruric in the 
Western worlds which arthaeology and the new *^5cience*’ of art history were 
bringLCig more and more into pr^pnlar kepp Arc we nui^ said dicy^ hetis of 
all the ages? Arc we not descended from the same peoples who created all 
of this Western pgeant of archiiecmrc? If^ ihcn, our true heritage is the 
entire body of psi buildings, is it not perfectly logical to use all of tlicir own 
forms in our own work? Archaeology was continudJy clarifying die pic¬ 
ture of the development of building. Art liistory wai showing the phan¬ 
tasmagoric shift of scylcs £rtjm century to ceiutiry. Art history was showingi 
too^ that M^pptaitiia borrowed from Egypt* and Greeice from both^ and 
dial, the whole process whkh had given, rise to the great masterpieces of the 
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world^j architectufc had ;i]wayA had iu k somcihing of 2 continual taking 
from the pasc lo help the present and form the fuiiire. Should we 1104 the 
critics said, do likcwij^? Shoultl \vt not select out of oU of ihh past wealth 
what we necd^ and build on srcliiiectiirc out of it? Accord!ngly^ the edectic 
□nchhects of the last half of the nineteenth century began to act like spend' 
thrift heirs. They failed to learn the real lesson which the past hod to 
teach, tltrit grwt archiicciure arose front great pnciblctm logically faced and 
creatively conecivod^. using rhe best and most inventive methods of construc¬ 
tion the lime afforded. Instead, they saiv only pbtes in bcjoks, or bits of 
detail tn the aciuol buildings to be sketched cnrciully in notebooks, which 
could be bnougbt out at the needful tiuiiC to decorate nineteeiub-ceDiury 
windows or doois. 

And tliere was another treinendous impetus m this kind of superlkial 
pkture^puzzle design. FtindamenialJy it was extraordinarily expressive of the 
age which broughi it forth. Industrialism had a^nquered civiliz-ation- llic 
exploiting of new lands^ the formation nf modem empires, and the almost 
Lnsanc search for ever-broadening markets were sweeping vast wealth intn 
new hands and filling the capital of ihe tvorld with a new tbss of resdess» 
cager^, balf-cducatcd niilbonaircs. As the flood incr&scd* the standards of 
living of the earliei- aristocracy became more and more fixed and convcti- 
liouat as a pmtcctjcpn of their own rcspectahiliiics. But die newly rich caughi 
the infection and became themselves even mcffe respectable than thdr men- 
torsv Thdr one aim seems to have been n> hide their crudiiics under an 
enamel of propriety and whaJ ihey cHcksc to caU ‘“culture.'^ 

They set themselves ddigenily to acquiring these virtues, trying to buy 
them as they coiild buy alnmst anything else vbeSr hearts desired^ Tliey 
became coUccturSp for a grciit art coHection was an aJinosl infallible guar* 
antcc of Tes|iectability. They became travelers, because Ixavei was easily 
purchased and its results could be easily publicized in conversationL In a 
sense, travel was merely another way of making the whole world tbeba^ so 
that the wdktcnlo'pcoplc from the middle of the century on had* almust 
in spite of ihemselves, a wider knowledge of the strange places of the world 
than any equally large grtiop t>f people who had precetkd them. They were 
no longer dependent on books; they had seen the dries of ihe world with 
their own eyes. They had seen the piazza of Sr. Peter's with its mogaificent 
sweep of cfilonnadc and its superb fomuamS; they had admireti themselves^ 
the suave curved front of Pertem's Mauimi PaLuxi they had slipped along 
the Grand Canril at suoset, or when the moon was silvering the waters, and 
watched the splendid marble facades of the palaces slip by—thc inbid marhlc 
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of tht Ey^4]nEinC;» the tmcnicd arcade of the Gothig, the verve and monu- 
mentality of the Renaissance;—they had wandered through the lialh of 
Versailles and luukcd out over the great vista from die icrraDC to the lagoon, 
down the f^pfx r/err; they Iiad seen the purple light Erom stained glass 
dj.'cing the suoring columns of Noire Dame and Chartres; they had visited 
the Tudor of Hampton Court or strolled dimg tlic quiet brick knglh of 
its Wren £a^de; perhaps, if they had been lucky and had bad the catrm 
introductions^ they had even been emertained in couniry houses three cen- 
luriej old^ with the warm oak paneling around tlieiu and the rich plaster 
ceiling above; or they had betin received in the Lctiis Quince 

cream-and’^d ddicacy of the salon ki an eighteendn:entury house in the 
Faubourg St Germain, 

And there travdem photographed and bought photograplis. The perfect¬ 
ing of the photographic pn-iccss caine, one might almiTEt $ay^ at the exact 
psychological moment when its repercussions on art would be greatest; for 
the photograph brought to archilctts and lay people alike a new kind of 
presentation of the buddings of the past, which seemed to have about it a 
itut of rcaliry-^ specious reality—ivhkh made the architecture of the whole 
world a familiar thing. 

Of course^ no person who had even the germs of acsthtlic sensibility could 
fail to be Impressed by the magnifiocnccv die enduring living beauty, of 
these masterpieces of the creaLive building of ihc pasl^ ivith which the whtjle 
world wsfi thus becoming so suddenly familiar through travel and phoiogra- 
phy. No persoB cnold £jil to make the most damaging comparisons between 
all of this beauty, this dignity^ dus lasting grandeur^ and the squalid uglU 
ness of most purely ninerecnth-cecttory diies or even the ninctceiuhcentury 
pans of older tuwns^ Induitrialism wa* spawning its most evil results in 
thettu Dirt and disorder, jerry-buHdingt and congestion made architeciural 
beauty an impassibility- '^Wbere there's muck there's money/' says an old 
Yorkshire ptoverb. One of Use most obvious tragic results of untrainreh di> 
t^rgaqJied^ vioJendy competitive industrialism was muck, carelessness with 
regard to appearance of any kind, Uackne&s, and Tmally hopeless and stolid 
tolerance of luibclievablc fUth and hidtDUities&, 

To the Uidustrialist of the nineteenth ccnturyi to the successful budness- 
fnan hghting his way up in ihe lekadcsi haitle of commerce, any con$Edera- 
tion of beauty /wr Jc appeared a meanuigless waste of dihcr good dmc or 
good money« Beauty came to be generally regarded os a sort of half-iiiiftil 
luiuiTy ti^hich tlie successful could afford, just as they coidd afford cwerrich 
food. Vet here in this same world, with slum and reeking factory* with open 
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sewer intl ganih suloun, stood these buildings left from the past, endowed 
with a grace and a loveliness that sotnehow secioL-d stilt alive. The brae 
came when the itidustrialisis and the jucecstful busincssmtn, or—what was 
pcrhaii even more imponaiic--their wives, began to taste a little of this 
fofbitklcn fruit of licauty. Is it sirangc that tlicy sought to regain it in their 
own stru£nirc3 by copying buildiiiigs oi building deoils from (lie past? 

And it was natural, also, that along with the nwtfeitu-riche desire to gain 
beauty, rtspcciahiliiy, and the respect due a sucoessful man, all at the same 
time, by building a house brger, miirc ostentatious, and more covered wibi 
bits of remembered detail tlian any their neighbors had built, the habit 
spread from tlic ncli to the jcrry^buildcrs. The desire to overcome the first 
terrible results of mass building for (K»or people, by providing some kind of 
exterior tespcctability, made the jerry-builders turn eagerly to the books 
and the photographs for details to copy. Cheap stamped-tin comitas decor¬ 
ated the fronts uf tcncmcnis in New York; cheap terra-cotta insets in door 
and window frames mailc by tlic tfauusatids began to appear on the facades 
□f the slums in Germany and England. 

Travel brought in another element, as w'ell: me element of exoticism. The 
li^nging fur diitani places, the love of styles tlie direct opposite from wliai 
common sense would suggest, was i\ tiutked feature of niurtEcnib-fcnlury 
art, U w-as a reflection on the one hand of s kind nf bask escipism; on the 
other, of a riniie lionest dcbght in the ever-widening horizons of the 
nioetecntb-ccntury world, the ever-gn>wing acquaintance with plates new 
and strange- A new era of csploiiadnn was under way, iometbing like thal 
uf the MTvemcenlh century; and il was a part of the same world feeling 
*ein ill-picjiiircd Polar cspcdiiiun* to starve in the Arctic, or drove 
Stanley through the heart nf Africa, w'bicb filled die Suluns with Gerdme's 
p,iintings of Algerian harems and made Barnum buiid himself a Persian 
villa in Bridgeport- Exoticism had appc'ircd early, as the plaything ot 
dghtccmh-ccntury ecccnifics; later, it Jiad acliicved respcctabiliiy with 
Nadis extraordinary Oriental Pavilion at Brighton for King George IV. 
But, in gpncral, the later nineteenth century was too wise, too superficially 
sophisticated, to acceju any such pbyfolly sincere oddities. It wished its 
exotidsm flavored with Icaming; and, if it was to uk new and strange and 
unukd ardiitccturaJ styles as sources fur its eclcciicuin, it must do it pre- 
cbcly, accurately, and frutn the best sources. 

For all these reasons, the architect's attitude toward design inevitably 
changed. His lihiary came to icpbce his imagination. It he needed a certam 
general type of duor. it was convenient to be able to refer tn j definite plate 
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in ^ dclmite book and iotrcduct into the new bntlding the details he &}imd 
in the source: forj tlic arguinciit ihese old details had been proved good 
by rhe approtnEion of gene radons and mua therefore be good siilL Taste 
and authority necessarily bccaine the ttitcria of beauty* and archficcrurc too 
ffct|uciit|y imk on the aspect of a marked UdJ—fijncicenih-cenTury 
enjoying themselves in cxquisircly chosen historical settings. 

But there svas another side to nlncteendi-ccntury archjtecrure* Creative- 
acss was forced upon the architects. No dildiariiisnw hr^wcs^cr discriminai- 
ingj could ever completely hide three great forces—the tradition of creative 
design, the devcIopmenL of scientific engineering, and tht thronging demands 
For new kinds of buildings The individual architects might how to current 
fashious in detail but rctDrc tbin ever before they Imd a bedrock of sound 
rradiaonal training* The develnpmeni of architectural educaiion w-as a very 
impoftaiu side of nincteendi-ccntury cducalional idealism, and in general 
pmressiond education in architect tire folkiwed the lead set in France hy the 
national ^hool of fine arts, the famous £cole dcs Beaux Arts, Froni the lime 
of Napoleon down, rhis school the rcvivctl remaim of the old RoyaJ 
Academy* liad been comtantly increasing in effectiveness^ yet it hiid always 
preserved the essential sanity of the old Louis XIV ideals* It inughi its 
pupils, above all else, to pkn-Hio arrange the parts of a building with simple 
directness* and tu arrange them in such a wiiy as to secure alwaj-s the most 
beautiful, most foTmally oiticfcd successjem of inicrior sp.iccs. It cntphasized 
logic as the supreme quality, and imjerpreted logic not in the modem terms 
of any absolute foibwing out of fimctioniil and struciuml needs, but sym¬ 
bolically as referring to basic relatiotisliips in buildings founded niioommori 
sense* direc[fi;es$, emphaivU of the most important elcmentSj and eKpression 
of purjtcsc. 

The Opera in P^iris* by Charles Gamier* b an example of the results of 
this thinking. He conceived the building e$senliatly as of three parts—the 
stage and stage services, the auditorium proper, and the vestibules and smirs 
of approach. Each of these three units was then dcvclnped with the greatest 
richness possible, but nlwap in such a way as Jo accent its relationship to 
the other two* The great stage house towers over the ivholc* and the court 
behind it is Hanked by "wlngs containing the dressing rooms and other 
necessary minor ckmerus* The auditorium raif rises as a metal dome, but- 
tfessed agaiqsr the front of the stage house and surrounded hy the lower 
mass of ihe lavish foyer* statx* and entrance elements. To obtain this effect 
Gander had to raise the metal loof over the audjiorium to a height far above 
the aaital cdling. The bgic is one of expressioti onlyj ii is a kind ol archiicc- 
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mraj rhect»ric, the essential clcmenis become obvious to every observer; 
(here is a. Kmgnificcfil ctariry in the general appearance^ both outside and in. 
despite the nvrrsmnptnotis detail. This chaFacicristic mnnument reveab Uir 
spirit that underlies all of the best nLnctcenih-ccniufy architecttite of France; 
and, since France attained a greater predsion in the expression of this logit 
th:m any other country, it ts'as only natural that architects elsewhere should 
imitaic the approach. For a half oentury Paris was the Mecca of urchiicctural 
studentSp and the Fcole dcs Beaux Arts the ideal on which new architectural 
schcK>ti all over the world were gradually formed 

This insblencc on open and logical planning and on the eWity of bask 
expression was vitally necessary to die soluiion oE new architectural prob¬ 
lems. Many of the earlier romandc builders^ in their search for appealing 
effect, liad woefully neglcacd nlan^ had produced buildings that were com- 
plicatcd^ inconvenient^ oben dark and bhyrinthine. Ihe new careful study 
uf tnonuniental pbnning destroyed at once the old tendency toward super* 
fkiality and mode possible a wlurlc aeries of great public buildings, like 
railroad smdons and atiditoria, adinlnibly suited to die $wlft movements 
of crowds people* Archilecture became a ixtilier of disciplined study of 
plan rclatiunsbips; even the symmcEry usually required in the school projects 
was a nrees^ry disdplint in teadiing die young architect to diink in 
large terms. 

The development of sciemific engineering during the nineteenth ccnLiiry 
had a profound effect upon all archiiccturc. The disoovciy of the strucrural 
possibilities of iron and stee!| and later of reinforced cnncieict not only 
facilicaced the building of coormoita bridges-^c mere existence of such a 
psonumeut as the Brooklyn Bridge was an impressive lesson in the beauty of 
forms of gron scale based on engineering design—bui aho set architccttire 
suddenly fnx from the old hampering limitalians of tniditional masonry and 
wood construedou* With steel, tremendous spans could be roofed simply 
with truisei or great girders. Concentrated weight! of unprccedcMcd siise 
could be easily carried on small supports; unwonted lightness and deli¬ 
cacy of structural form and w'idths of mtcncumbcred, sheltered open space 
became suddenly possible- PaxtonV Crystal Pokec of 1851, borrowing 
frum copservatory oarntructkin the idea al ct^mbidng light trames with 
large gbs areas, introduced in its coniunedon of metal and glass a new 
cpcxih ill architecture; in Paris, the metal and glass of the great market* the 
Hallo Centndes, by Baltiird, w-ai an early example of an attempt to find 
logical orchiiectural forms for the new cofistruciitm; and the large stccl- 
arcbed iraui sheds of many mnciccnih/ccniury railroad staLions were^ 
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as cxprcsii^e nrchiteciumi ftinrit nwgiiificcnL althoijgh the difficaliics ut 
vcnribtian brive gmdiialiy rendcfcd them obsolete and frequently gave rca- 
son for their destruction. Lhtic by litrle ttie disadvantages epf the old single 
train shed became [ncrcasingly apparent^ The eddying erol smoke left 
within it a ^tilphurqim suielt that enmiautly grew from year to year. Thenj 
new methods of steel design and reinforced concrete constrncrinn ina<!c 
possible the areation of simple plarfonn covers, dopiag up on cither side to 
an opening over the center of each trackp through svhEch the engine smoke 
was easily discharged. Such a system was infiiuidy less costly than the old 
great iheds* ^nijl bad tlic same advoDlage of giving perfoedy protected 
sheker. The vcutibtiofi problem was readjly stilved, so that the old type of 
shed iicni a tit of use in spite of its formal beauty, l-itar stU], the elcarifica- 
ricin of miny railroads removed the smoke nuisance altogether, so that the 
designer today has almost complete freedgtn. 

li was metal constrilCfioUt of county and another engineering drt'^ekjj- 
meni—the elevator,—joined to the evernnereasing land values of urban 
centers, particularly in America, which made the high building possible^ Be* 
yoiid heights of twelve stories p t more^ the w^all duck ness at the boctum of 
the building necessary co carry merely the crushing weight of the w'aJl itself 
became excessive and the whole constAiction ovetexpenstve and w'asteful. 
Kolled-inni Aoor beams came into use gradually from tlu; middle of the 
ninctecfiib century on^ and the floors themselves were made of brick or 
holloW'lile arches^ and btef of reinforced concrete- Interior su[Sports wxre of 
ciist-iron or stcek hut it was only the discovery that wall weights cunid be 
carried on the metal frame just as simply as tie floors themselves which 
made ihe modem skyscraper a fCiiliiy. In this rype of comtrucrion, all of the 
weight of the building is earned on steel. The walls become mere ficrcens 
between and amund the srecl members, ni keep nut the weather. They need 
be no thicker, therefore, than the walls of a two^ory buildingj even svheo 
bulk nf old tradiiionaJ maiertals like bricks for they are supported pe each 
floor by horizontal beams. A series of dhastrous fires proved that the earlier 
hopes of unprotected steel or iron producing fireproof buildings wi:re un¬ 
founded. and made it nirecssary to surround all of the stceh both in columns 
and beams, with a Layer of masonry, as firepionfiugj and this io turn made 
it imjKyssible to design steel buildings w'idi the ejureme and almost Ibirybke 
bgbtness of form which the metal alone would have allowed. Yet the new 
type of constmetion which engineering liad ushened tn wns so fundameritally 
dJiTerenx from anything that had gone before that \i made evcnttial atchitcc- 
lural design of au entirely new type incvitabk. 
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The pres^injg new problems which the fiinKcenih-ecciiury indiismal 
world gave to the architcfit were rhciiistlvci 3 superb irapettLS toward creative 
dnigru And what problems they were I The railroad stations have already 
been mentioned The new developments of national power and ibe Increase 
ing governmental complexity which resiilted from commercial expansJon 
made new demands on the designers of government buildings—post offices, 
customs houses^ vast admlnlsiFalive centers. Congestion in cities, coupled 
with universal education^ necessitated great school buitdingSi lull of the 
TTiiMC ffltcrcsung arduteaund problems in the distribution of people, the 
arrangement of classrooms;, the furnishing of adecfuate light and air. The 
apartmeuE house itself offered a new held for creative design* and in Paris 
at least achieved from early in the century distinciivc and stinuilaiiiig solu¬ 
tions, Even the factories which were rising so swiftly all over the Western 
world, usually wiihour benefit of architea, offered endless opportunities 
for creative architectural thought in the integration of their complete 
funaions. 

Above alL there w^as the city itself^ s^tangc nc^v growing organism 
of slum and palace, of amusement building, siurt, and factory, ihU crowding 
together of great masses of people dependent on mechanized tnmsporEation 
and municipal services. The old ttarrxjuc capital cities^ fine at their vi^as 
st>meflines were, were iM suited in tl^e new stramt placed upon them. As 0 
mere matter of self-preservation they hud to change. Everywhere in Europe 
the authorities struggled with ttie problem^ and fununately in many casts 
saw that tbc question was primarily a matter of plaoning, and actually per¬ 
haps the wTjrld’s most exciting arehiieciural opportunity^ The science and 
the art of city planning Were bom* Under Napoleon Til Paris made 
over and a whole new tialfic ay stein devebped, by ihc picrdng of great 
svcmies iiiid boulevards ibrougb its congested center. In Vienna tbc tling- 
Strnw to(>k ilic place of the old fortificaiiomi aiid bmught air and ligliE and 
green inio the middle of the vast agglomcraticm. That beauty and magoifi- 
Ccnce which for aj many decades luivc made Paris and Vienna centers of 
toiuist aumedon ate quite as much due Co the vision of ninciccnth-ccnrury 
city pbrmers, to tiie dariug of Napoleon 111 and Baron Haussmann, as they 
are to the munifkeucc of Louis XIV and ihc Baroque emjhirtjrs of Vienna. 

Gty planning was still in ils infancy, still superficial, seeing its problems 
mainly those of commurdcaciofit not yet realizing that eommunicaiiitiii 
itself h hut a me£LE». tt still failed U> understand the manifold bases of city 
deicriDrpuon and slum development? but it did perceive that the dty wss an 
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organism and could be planned, it did appreemte and often mat^riificently 
exprtwd the conception that the dty itsself could be n work of art. 

It ii- impo^iblc to do much more than summarize the actual achLcvc- 
menis of ninetecrndi-cciitury clecticisTTi- The cities Uve in are still largely 
of nincteentliHCcntury creation. The build]figs we see every day ate, many 
of them, due to the eclectic movemenL ^nd dih mavcmciit h^id a !WTt of 
intexpaiional character* which well expresksed the growing internaiiionaUsm 
in trade, oommercc, and culture. Ir is one of the nineteenth-century para¬ 
doxes that the same century which saw the advent of modem irntJcrialism 
and aiUionaltsm, forces which soil cast their sinister shadow over so much 
modern livings saw als^i the beginnings of an intclIcctULil intemaliunLilism 
that found its expression not only in wide tnivcl by millions erf people, bni 
iilsci in the general parallelism of cukurnl movements In all parts of the 
crviliacd world* 

Yet national taste differences in architecture continued to Bod an outlet 
Ckrntan cdcaicism bad its own special flavorn based brgely on the f>cr- 
sbtence of certain ideals taken from the earlier Classic Revival nf Schinkel, 
and on a Liicr inspiration from die memuments of the German tkifoquc or 
even the earlkr Germanic Renaissance. The nationalism uf the empire of 
Wilhelm II and of the Hapsburgs in Vienna was espedally influenesd by 
the later of these phases. Tliis Gerrrsanic eclecttctsm produced such stnkmg 
monumtnu as llte Leipdg City HidJ, In lavish German Renaisianeci the 
new parts of the Hofburg Palace in Vicuna, inspired by the earlier ^vork of 
Fischer vun Erbeh; the University and the Imperial Palace built in Stras- 
bf>urg while it was a German city, rather vulgar and ccomtiic pieces of 
eclectic Bamiue;—Jind ii gave tct Berlin mudi of iu pre war ap^xarnnee, 
cbm.ixed iti the rather hlouzy grapdciir of the Cathedral and the old Parlia¬ 
ment building. The othcti sounder* tradJiion of a rather restrained cbssjctsm 
IS especially nutcwtirihy in the \wrks of Gottfried Semper, ^nch as the 
Tliraler and Opera H^pusc in OrCMlcni the ParliamenL building in Vienna^ 
by the Ehne Hansen^ a superb piece of modiHcd Greek Revival^ and much 
of the nuiciccnth-ccnttiry work in Munich, like the National Library^ based 
on Italian Rertiissance and the gr^t cLissic laasiHcas, Schlnkcl had been one 
of the most original and ereativc forces in mrly-'ninetcentb-cemury concinen- 
tal architecture, and German design in the nineteenth century seemed always 
hat when it foLlo^vcd most closely in hi.^ foouteps, 

EjigLmd, too» found a double kupiraiton for its edeetkism—in rite rather 
Baft>t|uc cbssicLsm of Inigo )ones and (d Wren on the one tiaudr ^nd the 
charming infonmUty of the Late Goihic and Early Renjissance of Tudor 
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and Jacobean Umes on the other. The firai gave riic to fl trnncodtius amount 
uf building in a rather uninspired oJHdal classic, such ai the gotferrunenl 
huitdings in Whitchalli London. Its more Baroque elements were worked 
over with greaicr and greater extravagance in a great deal of ninciccnlb- 
century cotrunercial building, until in many of thfne which line the chief 
CDmmcrcuJ streets of London or Manchester or Leeds the architects' aim 
would seem iilmosi to have been that of covering every possible square inch 
of ™U with column, entabbtuie. garland, or broken pcdimeni; and that 
controlling feeling of serene comi»siiion, which is the essential quality of 
all good classk work and even of the best Baroque, was lost enrirely in the 
search for novel tvays of using ebssie elements, Along with this new and 
uneasy classicism went a new scniincnlal Guthidim, which aped the fbmis 
and forgot the spirit of medieval architecture, and the combined impact 
of the two forces dcitioyesl the but vestiges of Classic Revival harmony in 
most of the English dues. Typical was the btc of Regent Street in Umdnn, 
tvberc the old, quiet, and uniform facades that Nash had designed for the 
new avenue yielded little by little to a carnival of heavy and misplaced 
Baroque, puiiciinitcd by the absurd tmitaiiun half-timber of the Liberty 

GtC>rC£. 

The other inspiration in Etigbnd was much more creative in its cifects. 
It ms rebted to a new and important movemern toward creative crafts¬ 
manship, of which Willbm Mortis vois tlie most fiiriious cxpotiem. The 
ardsitects under its influence, like Norman Shaw iind Philip Webb, and the 
decomton, like Easlbke, sought in their work more tlian anything else to 
express tlieir delight in lovdy nuiteriaU logically used and if possible hand' 
made. The so-called "Quecti Anne" style—the name of which is a mystery, 
for it had nothing in cDnunon with the ,'ietual work done undes Queen 
Anne s reign, except perhaps a bwc nf hricktvork—gained whatever validity 
it had fmni this delight in materials and thdr use, coupled with a complete 
freedom in platming. It was a sort of wistful protest movement against the 
miichine-matk and the routine, and doomed by its hesitant attitude—half a 
nostalgic turning back to the past, half an attempt to .inticipate the future. 
Yet in its best work it was the most creative element in the English architec¬ 
ture erf the time. Even its ecocDUicities liad behind them a definite creative 
sum; and in ii» b«»i esumpics, like some of the lung, rambling brick fuiuses 
of Shaw, it showed a new kind of freedom. The diina* of the movcmEiit 
omc perhaps in die earlier liouses of Sir Edwin Lutyens, m svhich the 
whimdcalities of the Queen Anne had completely disappeared, and, instead, 
there was merely the interest of varied forms resulting from free planning 
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and nprcsscd in beautiful matcrialj exqniiiwly used. It is all rccogniwbly 
English, distantly based on Tudor and Jacobean forms. It is one of the most 
appealing outgiowihs of ninctecnth-ccmury eclecticism. The same quality 
distinguishes much of the church work o£ the period, where Gotiuc fonns 
were used with a new kind of creative ingenuity and abandon, and archac- 
olugy became secondary to design. Little hy little. 95 the needs of the modem 
chnrch were rcaliaed, much of the oruament dropped away, until the church 
architects of the early uvcniicih century were able to produce church itruc- 
lurci which in general form and sometimes in siructoie were srill within the 
Gothic tradition, but in which every hat trace of archaeological detail had 
vanished, 

U was in France that the eclecticism of the nineteenth century attained 
Its moat triumphant heights, for it was in France that the old traditions and 
the new logic of the fecolc dcs Beaux Arts combined to prevent the greatest 
excesses of the raovement. The movement began brilliantly with the crea¬ 
tion of the Nouveau Louvre hy Napoleon lll-a vast construciion which 
cleared out the area between tlie Louvre and the Tuilcrics, made it one vast 
open s(iace. and thus bmughi lo a conclusion the scheme begun over three 
ceniuriea eailicr by Francis L Visconti and Lefocl. the architects, rose to 
this magnifkeni oppoitunity and produced a design which, fur all its over- 
lavish ornament, had the requisite dignity and great scale that ilte conditions 
denundeti Arens iii simple svall with the most delicate and refined orrta- 
mentation gave contrast to the high-ruofed comer pavilions and the mtjnu- 
mcnial arched gateways which allowed the traffic of Paris to (wss dntiugh 
the newly upctitd squares;. The joming of the old and the new work wiii 
accomplished wilh llic greatest skill; and, tltongh the very exuberance of the 
Napoleonic court led to occasional extravagances iii dcceinnive sculpture and 
Carved ornament, the general effect was imposing and fitted adnurably inttJ 
the new Paris of the great boulevards and avenues, leading from impressive 
square to impressive sqtiare, which Na|.xiIcoti and Baron Huussmaiin had 
conceived. 

The burning of the Tuilcries dunng the Commune, and the find destruc¬ 
tion of ihc ruins, threw otKii the new court to the Tudtries Gardcris and the 
great vista up to the Are de I’eioik; and the tying of all (his together 
with the rest of Paris, by new bridges, newly decorated quays, and the 
Avenue dc rOpeta, made a pty center which was unique in its dcjdgnctl 
grandeur. 

The new avenues themselves created tndkss opportunity br the exuberant 
classicism which France loved. Fountains, like the great fountain of Si. 
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Michd by D^jvifmd, tlecomictl the places where Gtrcct^ met. New iwnfriej, 
one for each <jr wurd, m ParSfE, were builEt usually with the 

refined classic detail and the high mansard roofs of slaie made popubr by 
the Nouveau Louvre, Tlic old City HalL burned and destroyed during the 
Qimmtine, ivasicbuill with new splendor and with a maicstic plan of monu¬ 
mental corridors, great stairs^ and a luxurioiLs suite of ul&tial reception 
rooms which rq^rcsenied almost the best in the new kmd of pbnuingp It is 
characteristic of the period, jnd of the infiuence which the Ecotc dcs Beaus: 
Arts hadr that in these buildings mural |TaintJiig and scalpitinil dctmadnii 
were Conorived of as having an imponaiioe almost as great as that of the 
archiieaure itself; and the delicate dat mural decortitions of Puvis de 
Chavannes g-ivc n new validity and new direction lo much nineteenth- 
century palming^ 

And^ if Pans ivas made over* so were many of the French provindal 
cilies—LyofiA, Orl&niH Tours, Miirscdks;—ajid die pleasant tree^shaded 
boulevards, with their attractive sidewalk caf^s, the little squares above whicit 
rise the dignified classic town halls which characicn^e so many of the clues 
□f France^ owe much of their present charm not only to rhe French way of 
living but also to the creative ability nf iliesc tiinctcenih^entury eclectic 
architects* Typical monuments ;irc tlic rfc ViHe of Tours and the rail- 

road siatuin thete^ by tjlousc^ and the great Eountaui of Longchamps in 
Marseilles, by Esp^mndteu. 

Bur the ecbcricism of ninetormh-centtiry France did not limit itself to 
models. Tlie domestic flfchirccture oursidc of the great cities was fre¬ 
quently inordinately i^pmantic* attctftpijjig to use medieval and Early Renais- 
siince infiuctsce in the same creative way that the mote classic and bter 
Renaissance was used by the architects of the great oflkia! buildings. In 
general^ this work failed ot the success which the ullicrat buildings achieved; 
for lliat type of oreRtlly iUidiedt lormalir-ed pbfining which so befits great 
ronsmiaioiis, w^hen u^d by many people* is frct^ucntly hut a [Jcror aid in 
laying out a house for an cfcrdinary family. In many of these houses there 
seems to be an obvious and unpleasant confiict between the foimalism of 
ibc pbn and the ecoentdeity of the defaiL The desire to be eclectically 
original led too often only to absurcbiies. In England, ccleciidsmi had flow¬ 
ered masi successfully in house design, but tlic new eclectic architecture in 
Fmnir ai its worst in doniestk ardhteciure. 

The French were mure snco^ful with their churches. The Gothic Revival 
buildiners. happy as some of diem had been, liad revealed all too clearly the 
huge expense which any Gothic work in modern rimes ncoc^ariiy entails. 
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They lud seemed to show, too, that Golhic was in a sense 0 completed style 
in which further advance was impossihlc. The French archiiefts turncth 
iherefore, 10 earlier styles—to the Byianrine and the Romanesque—for in- 
spiration. finding there something of the titualistic "Christian” character 
for which they were looking, as well as an iipponunity fur almost endless 
variation. Especially successful stere a number of boilditigs designed in a 
modified version of the domed Rtumancsquc of Aquitania, with borrowings 
from other Romanesque styles, C5i»«ially that of Auvergne, Tliis style 
seemed to tend itself 10 little churches os well ,is big ones, and svas Iiandled 
svidi the greatest skill by numerous architects. One of the best of the smaller 
examples is St. Pierre dr hlontroUgie in Paris, by Vaudremer. The Lrger 
types arc well shown in Tours in the basilica of St. Martin by Laloiis, espe* 
cially interesting in the free way in which the Rttoiincsquc ornament is 
used and ihe large simplicity of the interior, with its beautiful poly chromed 
oiien-timbcr roof. In Paris, ibe church of Sacn^ Cocur, by Abadie and Magne, 
!S auodier characteristic monunicnt of the style, and its white dantes gleam¬ 
ing on the heights of Mompaniasse, wliich so frequently seem to float m the 
air above the mist and smoke of the lower town, ate among the most dis¬ 
tinctive features of the contemporary Paris skyline. 

The influence of French vvork extended far and wide. In Bucharest, as in 
Riu clc Janeiro and Buenos .\iro. mec-lined avenues and rich classic sculp¬ 
tures imitated die boulevards and public biiildings of Paris, as the yuiing 
architects from Rumania or South America flocked to the Parts mJwoI and, 
after spending sonjctiines six or seven years in its ateliers, reiurued to their 
native countries to construct, as far as possihlti, an environment which would 
recall to them the nostalgic fascinauon of their Paris years and perhaps help 
to make in ihose far lands some such life of polish and mleranoc .ind gracious 
an a possibility. “All good American* when they die go u> Paris," said a 
nineteenth-century aphorism. The Very idea of that city liad cmered inia die 
ninctecBth-ccmtiry mind as a kind of second and earthly hteaven, and in 
this vision die trees and buildings of the city pbyed, atbeii unconsciously, 
quite as large a part as the sidewalk cafis and the wines and the demoiselles. 

The United States, too, fell under the sivay of the ctichanting, perhaps 
deceptive^ spectacle <i Ftench eclecticism. Eclecticism itself had come into 
the country much earlier than the iuilueiice uf the Paris school, for ccIk- 
ticism Was in a sense a normal expression of die young nation growing so 
rapidly in wealth, spreading nut. settling cities m places where tradition 
hatJ never been ham. As ive liavc iceii, Davis liad been cclcciic, and Gilman 
had written a persuasive argument in fcivtir of eclecticism before the middle 
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□f ihr ccniiiry; but it look die Civil War and the emerging camtnereial and 
industrial expansion which succeeded it to pm a final quietus on the ntd 
Classic Revival imdition^ to teai up its List roats^ as it were, so that the 
whole held Uy fallow for new fashiom. And the new Ibahions came in a 
muhiiude. Essentially they were European bshions. The Philadelphia Cen^ 
lennlal Exposidun of 1876 brought to hundreds of chnusands of Americans 
a sudden consckuisness of the vitality of European art. Dtscoooccted as they 
were froto earlier ot roolcd preferences in building, filled many of Them 
with a real longing for beautyj they could da nothing bur follow, willing 
sbves to ihe vision of beauty they found in the Europemi exhibits^ and still 
more, as travel became common, to the actual endtHintmcnt they found in 
European towns. There was building going ou in America the like of which 
liad not bceu seen- Villages were being {nunJed, cities were growing and 
spreading nut. Everywhere there was the satind of the hammer and the saw^ 
New floods of immlgTauts landed ^vceklyp new factories arose and their 
employees liad to be housed. So the cities and iovrm grew., under frightful 
pressure for 3 {>ecd and for cheapness—formless^ sprawling, tncoheimi, often 
shoddy as w'di. A faUc and superficial girmnaek nmamciit was applied to 
shacks in a frenzied effort u> make them les* shacklike. Peopfe brought up 
in cofflTimaiucs like these could not but find la foreign architecture an 
amciiit)'| a c|uii:cnc»t a sense of real beauty which ibey admired and sought 
to imitatcv Hien began the swarming of Aroericin architectural studerLts 
to Parist or if nut to Paris to Italy and the *^Grand Tour”—students ivho 
sketched and photographed assiduously and came back with ihdr heads 
filled with an intoxicating confusiem of Gnthlc spire and classic coEonnadC} 
of dome and pediment, of Tudor village or trec-hned boulevards all gilded 
by the temicibccnt excitement of carcircc student life. It wa^ this vision 
which they sought to incarnate in the buildings they designed^ 

The first of the important Americans to study in the Paris sdiool was 
Richard Morris Hunt; and on his return, just prior to the Civil War, he 
began a sciiei of buildings wbidi were a new delight m bis entranced 
clients. He joined a small drde of men, jnany of them foreign-born and 
trained m foreign schools, like Deticf lienau, ^vho were trying tn preserve 
through the charitic atmosphere of rusli and greed some of the deoendes of 
the architecmral profession and ti> design buiklingi which had cStaivc 
com position and appropriate though dertvative deiaiL Hunt’s hou«% like 
the Vanderbilt house on Fifth Avenue, or Biltmorc in North Camlina, or 
any numher of Ncivpon paLces, Inevitably set the fashion for the great 
houses of wealthy iodustrbUsts* They were luxurious; they were costly and 
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they showed k; ihey wax rruigjiificenj and yet at the sainr time UisitaUy 
well composed; they gave their owners the sense of cnlttite as well as fur* 
nishing a badge, a* k were^ of success. These vast stmtturcs arc the true 
monuments of rhe so-caUed '^Gitdccl and ihcif marble fl^^ors, ihco- 

Baroque carving, iheir ranked columns, their bronze hand-raitings and 
marble stairs^ and their Louis XV sabm were immensely impormni in 
setting the tiiic not ordy of the wealthy who could aJJord ibcm^ but of all 
of those who aped ihe ways of thek bctitrs and sought thus lo step on the 
Grsi; rung! of tSic bddcr of social success^ 

Other eclectic elements entered at this time also, espceially the Roman¬ 
esque influence brought in by Henry Hobson Richardson and first achiev¬ 
ing [remendous popularity in his Tntiiry Church in Bosioii- Richardson nf 
course was much more than an eclectic^ as were all the greatest nrciuicccs 
of ihc time both in America and abroad. Hr had a superb sense of rather 
mDnumenial comporirion^ an oncomEiKm sensitivencs* xu nuitcrtals^ and a 
creative imagination in the Avay tn use them. His stone deiaibng especially 
was unusually lovely, and it h not strange that his buildings uttc imitated 
Lir and wide. He an inde|>ciidefit planner a*t weU, continually feeling 
for grcaic? and greater nriginnlity* Perhaps his most inventive wwk was irt 
his aumnjcr liouscs, in which for the first time there appeared that simple 
use of broad and spreading roofs, of shingled w^iUs allowed to weather silver 
gray, of wide piazzas, of Urge l«vv-ceiled rooms which amt Iti the follow¬ 
ing decades to be the distinguishing marks of almost all the best Amencan 
country work^ But it wa^ fioi these for which he was most admired. It is one 
nf the characteristics of cclccdc fashions that it is miiolly dtc nones^ntjal 
details and not the essential thinking which give rise to them, so tliat 
■■ Richardsonian’' come in the ptipukr mind to mean, not sciasiiivencss to 
material, nor independence of design, but mthcr the indefinite repetitjun 
of low, wide arches^ intricate Byzaniinelikc omament. or dark and somber 
colors. Richardson hims elf clima:ccd hi* iiorcer with a great warehouse for 
Marsiuill Field in Oiicago^ an im^iosing budnes* building that was one of 
the inspirations of Louis Sullivan and >0 of great Unj^onante in the develop- 
ment of a new architecture. But Richardson's followers dragged tus inBucncc 
down to die level uf the must stupid and false Lmitauve Romanesque forms» 
so that there U hardly a town in America friom the Atlantic to tlie Podfk 
which docs not possess some ckphantiwc ttrticturc of dark brown stone, 
sullen and forbidding and badly planned, as a monument to eclectic medie¬ 
valism. 

But it was the classic vein in eclecticism which w^aa bound in the long 
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run m ^’iti uUL Perhaps the Ktrtpng caxlj^ faiisU of crbs3ic Colonial and Classic 
Revival had sumctliiiijf to do with it. Certainly whatever trad 111 on the 
caaciu part of the cumitry had was ebsste in lone. Even the bvdy Crothic 
Revival of the best of the witU of Upiohn and Renwkk .iiid Lafever liad 
bctii^ seemingly^ but a tcraponwy rash on ihe body of Aincriciiri architecture; 
so thal+ superficially at least, tiie nation was prepared fnr classic form- 
'"Italinn villas"^ nf the Enj^iish type had become a c<>mmonpbi:jc in American 
Stibtirbsh in. the 1850'$ and and the only style of any vitality wbich had 

succeeded them was □ kind of mansard fashion svhich owed its basis also 
to originally classic mspiratlun* Tliiis tiu: dassic work of Hunt and bis fol- 
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lowers lound a ready acceptance; and, when McKim in the jSBo's designed 
the bcautiiii] (implc walh of the Boiton Puhtk Library and its delightful 
niiiKd Fid re mine counyard, the public welcomed it immcdiaicly. Here 
was a kind of archiieciurc which somtlios^- they could understand; and the 
buiiduig itself, perhaps the hrst im|Xtrtant puhllc moriiunent of the new 
classic cdcnidsm, was of such a high level in design that it efEcctnally 
silenced any ciiiidsm. 

Mure and more, fram the tftSo’i onward, Americans turned to 
ftimis in public building design, and the final high-water mark of pn p^ |1n^ 
approval was reached in the Chicago World’s Fair nf 189^. There, working 
on 3 superb geneod plan and tosvard an ideal atrc^idy set in advance, nunv 
hers of architects from all over the country accepted the limitations of a 
uniform curnice line und a uniform malcrial and color, to produce a group 
of buildings which were an extraordinary dream world somehow come true. 
Of mursc It was not real aichitcciufc in the strict sense of the tenn; the 
buildings were gnat sheds, the "aTchitccturc” merely a decorative frostiag 
aiouud their walls. But the decorative frostiDg W’as so hannunious from 
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building ID building^ so cifcctive because of its frank acceptance of unreality^ 
that the consequences were sure to be tremendous. The Fair \vnA seen by 
millions; from North ^nd ftOfn East jmd West^ they came floctijig, 

to wtmder and jidmirc^ Here for the fint time tthtux of these people saw a 
g^oiip of huildings designed m iinisrsn xuid placed in accordance with 
a brilliant general plan intended to enhance the tviiulc dIccL Here they s^ w* 
sculpture and painting combined witti buildings, and a luxusy of pleasing 
light-and-i^hadd variaLiom which intoxicated rhemn The white buildings 
standing along the edges of the bgoon, with the colonnade at the end and the 
blue horizon of Lake Michigan beyond^ formed a picture unfnrgctlablc, nnd 
it fixed the taste of a people for a generation. As uiual, they retiirned to 
their homes ignorant that the real reason for their pleasure was to be found 
in the harmony of the general pbn, ;ind thinking mtlierT as usually 

do^ of the supcrticbl elements of design—i>f columns and pcdinients» en¬ 
tablatures and arches. Jn these, they thought, by the secret of the beauty 
they had seen; and so dtey decided, almost unconsciously, as a mass^ to de¬ 
mand columns and pcdhncmsj andies and cniahktures, in all future build¬ 
ings., whether they were jpprcjpriate or not* l"be miJIionoirrs pobce and the 
Cliicago Worlds Fair together made American ciassicism irrcsistibk. 

The classic edectidsm oE the United States was tllfitreni from thiit of 
Engbnd or Germany or Fr^ifice* Perhaps more than any other nation^ the 
United States svas in a positlou to realize tEic advantages of the Frendt 
school trainings its insiKteiicc nn hgiqucs and great scale, and yet tc 

criticize the parficubr kind of Eamqtic with whkli the French bad usually 
expressed that ideal. The American laste wa5 for a cbssic quieter, more dig- 
tufkdt and there were few' Atnerican sculptors whu could be relied on to 
give ihat sense cff surface rlcluiess which vw so much a poet of French 
design. Once the lesstm of planning lud been learned—and h w'os wcU 
leamcd—Amcfican architects tended more and more to turn fur classic in¬ 
spiration, not lo the French styles, bpt to the severer Renaiisancc uf Rome, 
cpr further Ewck still to the great monuments of ancient Rome and the rc- 
Rned detail of ancient Greece. The architectural £rm of McKJmh Mead and 
While came cspedally to stand for this later, more restmned development ? ' 
and the RenoUsaruDc of the Vi Ha rd h ouses nr the Urdversity Cluh, in New 
Vork, and the completely eclectic classic of dtc Colojnbb, Librarj^ W'hich 
iKjrrnws and integrates details from so many sources, show the quality' they 
were seeking and so frequently achieved. Other architect irndeil more ii> 
richer and rather flamlxjyaiit styles^ C^rtiic and Hastings, in the New York 
Public Library, produced a design which was in planning and genend moss 
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art Admirable example ef French tcgiquc and Frctich expressiveness, bi^i 
dciaijed it m a manner in wldch French exubemnee and a bind nf hoj^h, 
cold, intdlectiLil resiraint arc raKhcr ill ai ease logcther. L^er ariehjtet;i^ 
seem to have mmird mure and mure to the ancient spuncoM and as in some 
of the work of fohn KtisseU PopC:. like the ScoltEsh Rite Temple in Wash- 
ingtoi3 or the Richmond, Virginia, railroad station, composed alma^r all the 
possible variatbns on that dietne. Perhaps the Encst, the most sincere^ the 
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most lovingly detaited of all of these cckriic works based on the andent 
styles if the Lincoln Memorial in Washington^ by Henry Bacon, 

The results of the movemctit m commercbl buildmgs were less happy. 
The W'bole form and spirti of n great office huilding^ or a department store 
is so brcEgn to Rermssance or anckm conceptions that any applkaiioo cif 
classic detad could only be ixinceivcd as the merest surface frosting^ andp 
being suiiacc frosting, it Avas treaijed with less and less conviction, Tiic 
powerful sole of great Roimn arches in sietl^upporred walk twelve in di»~* 
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thick wus an dhvLou^ anomaly^ and to sunruimd siccl frame members with 
the forms of the E)ortc or the Ionic or the Corinthiiia order seemed fiartily 
less absurd. The wonder is that out of this absurdity 10 matijr buildings 
which were at least passable in composirion were prodneed. From a disiancet 
many American city building? look alike* The basic rhytlum of their svin- 
dows and iheJr general forms arc responsible for that^ and it becomes wholly 
unimportant of what nature the frosting is. It was a fooHsh fashionp this 
surreiiinding of steel cages with all the pomp and maicsty of climic oolon- 
tiadcs, Of the Hdging of the top stories with a rich Baroque cnowii to fonti 
a sort of capital to the buEldmg; and it is tbertfurr iirtdef?tjnd;ibk why some 
of the first appearances of what we may cab the "'new" atchjtccture arnse in 
connection with odice-bullding design. 

But the problem of such vast buildings as railroad sraiions was difFereni. 
Here the new sense of open planning could find congcJiial otprcssioii in^ 
deedj and there is magnificent impressiveness in the Large open concourses 
and huge waiting rooms of many of oiir stiitiDiis, however banal their orna^ 
ment^ This ampLitudet this seme of direct pbnnmgp this dearer tu build piac- 
lical necessities iciiu a civic tnoiiument were all as much a p;irE of the 
ninctcentiKcncury movemenras was the derivative detail; jnd we today can 
design new' stations in new wayip using an architecture which arises natu¬ 
rally from our new materials and otir new needs^ with the necessary grandeur 
of scale* ihc desirable directness and simplicity^ largely because of the work 
our ecteoie predecessors have accomplished. 

In house design something of the same double process is dcor—cnorrnoUJ 
improvement in pbnning, and refined and derivative eclecticism in dciaiL 
The (irdinary American middle-class liousc of the beginning uf the twentieth 
century was better pbnncd* better equipped* more comfortable than the 
similar house of almost any other country. Many of the elements;, such as 
ovcfformaJity^ lack of attendoa to orientatiou* and inconvenience til rebtiun- 
ship^ which were common occurrences in European houses and gave rise to 
much of the protest leadirig 10 (he modern archilectuial revoluiioti^ were 
absent in this enuncry. That is why $0 much of our domestic work has re- 
rnained conservative. Tlic Coksnial styles furmshed the most fruitful source 
for cmuLatiDUT and Colonial of ail kinds was fiir twenty years the rage. 
Seccind to it came the influence of English domesde architecture; false half- 
timber sprouted 0x1 the wallsk and pbns were aitificially cornplicated to 
create gafaks and raffdiling wings. Later stiJl there was a Spanish (lurry* 
especially strong in California and the Southwest; and fcncalled French 
Provincial types made thetr appearance. In general, the trend m the first 
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poitioR of tht fwcfitieth century seemed to be to'nrard a more and tnort 
lUpcrfkial attitude alxvut these bortowed styles, toward more and more 
rapid changes in popular fashion^ until the problem of hou-^c design bttame 
so cofoplcic dmt laynKu seized upup labels as alimst ihe only guide in the 
whole problem, and came to demand houses which could be called '*Cblo- 
dial,** ^Englishi" or "French Pravincial,** or somcthEfig else equally 
specific. The results of thb were especially dr[dorabl7 in speculative houses, 
where again and again the desarc m produce a salable object led to in- 
dstcnce on meaningless and stiperficial elements, to the complete destruc¬ 
tion of sensible planning and soundr economical building. 

Thus, little by little, ecUctidsm was working out its own ruin, showing 
its own weaknesses, revealing only too dearly that btorowed cloEhes are a 
poor covering. The styles had run their course, and even in America the 
time for protest and mbcllitm m archiiecturc was ripe. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST ECLECTICISM 


IF it had not been doomed by its own derivative name, cdcctjcism would 
have died eventually because of change^ in the. worIcL The orgimiaatjori of 
industry, whidi had seemed so firmly based during the third quarter of 
the ninctccoth centufVt was really changing profoundly ikraiighout the 
period, sensitive to every new mvcniions every new discovery in the Bfiltk 
of physical science xmd psychology. The development of advertising and 
pressure selling produced almost as radical modifimtlons in living ns did 
the development oi that of moss producticii which was necessary to 
supply the new nc«L. Popubiion was growing amazingly; perhaps future 
generations will find that the most significant ninetccndKcntury phennnw- 
non was not so much the development o£ indusuy as it was the ctmmt- 
dinary increase in the worlds populatiom Ncvtrihdcss, by the be^nning 
of the twentieth century the falbcks inherent in the Malihus theory- had 
begun to be realized. The curve of populaiion increase was declining almost 
as rapidly as it had climbed a cemury earlier. Both voluntary birth con¬ 
trol and other little under stood physiological and psychological fiictors 
were working toward a stationary pc^pubtion as the world filled up. In 
some countries the [^oblem posed by the twentieih century was not to find 
bving area lor rapidly inoeasing masses, but rather to find ways in which 
the present popubtion level could be maintaijiecL Steam was yielding iii 
many industries to electricity; the old centraliaaiion of industry required by 
the direct steam drive of manufacturing machines svas no longer necessary, 
The force that led to the mushroom growth of maiuLEacturing towns was 
thus Qo longer elective* 

And the SErnins in h uman relationships which nincreenth'Century industry 
had set up were slowly and icjitativdy working out new paaerns of living. 
Protests against the unlimited csiploiiation of workers appeared early* and 
there was a tremendous esdrement in early attempts to up various types 
of Or communal dcvclopmetits grouped around industrial and agri' 
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cultunl centers. Rtibcrt Owen m Englandt and laicr in America ai New 
Hnmnny^ indiani]} 3nd Fourier and ids fcilbwers, in FrancCt ^vcrc pat¬ 
terning om tY\>c% of Uiopian commimity which ilicy fell the nciv industry 
made po^^iblc; dic$c were valuable not for thetr pTaciiirnl resdts^ since widi- 
oul exception atl the communities established in accordance with Owen and 
Fourier doctrines passed away, but beanjse they were ihc first attempts to 
make the grcnirly increased productivity engendered by industrial manufac¬ 
ture and agricultural science available and useful to the entire community 
and not tinly lu capitalist owners. 
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Welfare paternalism also became an accepicd type of industrial thinking; 
and the bunding of many early American industrial communlijc^ such as 
Lowclk gave evidence of die early appreciation that the ivelbre of workers 
and the wdJ-bcmg of industry watt somehow hand in handn hut this early 
paicrnalism^ hupeful as it was, failed under the stresses of too rapid dc- 
velcpmcni and the vastly augmenied bbor market produced by the in¬ 
creased population and the emigration of large numbers tif poopJe frufn 
country to city, and horn old countries to new. 

All of these ttiovcmenis tneanc plajmmg—pLutaing for communiile^, 
planning which should take into account architectural amenity as well as 
practical utility;—and every single example of iheac plonfied communities. 
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Like ihc ample and aitmctivc indusmal housing buili ia che iSps and early 
iSjjd's in numcraiis American ccnlers, was 3 gage thrown in the face of 
the ninetecnth-ccntury docixincs which in architecture liad ex¬ 

pressed Lliemselvcs in ccicaidsm. 

But none of these challenges succeeded. Their failure was the tragic result 
of an Lci forecast with sufikient reality the icirifk undermining 

forces of nineteenth century life—cicploitiittoii, real-estate sf^eculiiEion, the 
impersonal drive for corporate proliEs* and just plain greed. The planned 
community gave way to die slum^ the socialist center to the chaotic city 
generated in the struggles of cross-purpose and conflicting opinions^ re¬ 
ligious^ economic^ social. Lt almost seemed as though every single answer 
made to a pressing question, however well it stilvod the prohlcm it sought to 
attack^ raised other^ more urgent prctblcms. Every fiulution of a dty traflic 
problem increased congestion rathet than lessened by giving gnmter 
means for people to throng to the city center. Steel and the elevator in cre¬ 
ating the skyscraper established a building the ©cxinomy of which was 
gained at the expense of overcrowded land, and the light and view of its 
upper $torics w^ere paid for by dark and canyonlike streexs w'hcre the office 
lights burned all day long even thfougb ibe summer, SimiLirlyt every b- 
vention to make culture available to everyone ^med often to lead to die 
vulgarization of that culture itself- The aim to **give the people what they 
lAnint" led on the part of many to a pandering to the lowest, most primiiivc, 
most socially undesirable traits of the population» Yellmv iuuraali±m and 
GTimc magazines are but tw^o examples. The mcclumical diffusion of cul' 
ture^^y means of the printing press^ cheap paper^ the movies, and even the 
radio—and the importance of advertising a.s the main support uf many of 
these amvitres not only culorcd the vvtuale productionr hut also tended in¬ 
evitably toward siandardiKaticin and ccntraiizaiitm of culture. 

So couuncrcE itscH spitiading over the worlds lud rmly as □ by-product 
the distribulion of goods; its principal aim was the .vicumuLition of profits; 
andf uiuvuidahtyp nationalistic rivalries grew up. as the '^civilized" nadoos 
strove fur the privilege of selling their goods to dic^ more "primitive..'* 
Whatever tlie immediate cause of the World War of 1914, behind it by a 
tong hit tor)' of commercial and rinandaJ rivalry; and In the long years of 
that icrrible sir if c the old babnee of the world was lost, 'ITiot cataclysm, 
in a scusCf was a bUnJ alley which shotved the utter bisentss. tile BighLEtii 
instability^ the sordid backgrouud uf buimn greed w^ludi wcakenpd rnueb 
runciccntb-century culture. 

RKcnt miivcments in oichitccture had this as their tramnvork. AH mod- 
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ern atcbitcccuo;, tu a dtgiec, » a pitucsi agnimt the ninetccnth-ccntury 
world tntire, and an attcmpE to find creative expression for a new vision. 
In 3 siinilar wy, all the old protciX movtrmnte—iLc sodalistns and com¬ 
munal communities which stime and failed—bad about Them some radical 
architectural vision, Owen's conception of a series of small industrial centers, 
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RiTTtKinded by cairfctlly worked agricultural lancL with industry and agri- 
coltuie kept in perfect balance, Sa dose to the more recent cunceptioa oE 
the garden city; and the planning of some of the patenmhstic indu^tnal 
cammunitici, such as the original Lowell, htrcdiadowed many of the atmf 
and fiome of the forrm of recent dty planning, such standardizaiion of 
units with vahadon of dTcct. dose rebtiomhip of work places and living 
places^ and an appredalion of the zieocssity of parked o|>en spaces. 

Archiiccturallyi loo^ there had been almost cnntiniious protests against the 
sterility of the cclecdc ideal Every architectural radonalist, from the 
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tighctEnth*c«icury Latigier down, hiid itjJizcd the iwcessiiy of ptw life psit- 
icrns giving birth to new aithitectuial forms. Even when the social basis 
of ardiitccturc wai overlooked, architects began to see that the new avail- 
ahiiity of metal and gloss 39 a structuraj material oould onty be considered 
a revolutionary architccEural force, and that any new architecture must make 
full use of all the materials which science was preparing, must out of them 
de%^clcFp forms based on these new tnarcrials and their stmctural qualiriesj 
and not merely try to dress them in the robes of the pa&L Archiccctural forms 
conditioned on tfun and steel must necessarily be diilercnt from those 
founded on wood and stone; how, then, could the older styles be taken 
over for the new materials? 

Thus a group of brilliant architects who worked in Paris in the 
Lahrousic, Hittorff, Duban, and Duc-^tmvc to develop a fresh, new, and 
creative architecture which should leam from the past^ not forms to imirate, 
but lessons in structural logic. Their work was called N^o-Crec, because it 
attempted to fulfill in spirit the honesty, cneariveness, and restraint they 
clauncd to find in Greek architecture. The products themselves vary—at 
times merely crraticj, at tjmes briIJisnt and revolutbnaiy. When Labrouste 
built the iron, tcrra<£rttat and glass reading room of the BibliothJcjtic Na- 
tionalc and the great storage ^tack behind iU skylighted and with stands 
ardi?jct! metal SiitpjKirEs and grated iron flcHirs, he shnwed at once both the 
artistic possibilities of the pew materiabi logically ccjnceivcd, and the enor¬ 
mous praetical advantages of standardi nation and of the imaginative uritj- 
oiadon of the new elements. Paxton, in the Crystal Palace tij Lundon^ at 
about the same time, achieved the same revolutionary rault. 

It ViollcL-le-Duc, howevcL who gave the protest its most conifwlling 
form^ Filled with a passion fijr logical anaiyiis and the seme, which he had 
gained from his study of maiieral buildings* that cemstruction must he the 
basis of design, he sci fiewth in hb Entreiifftf sitr farchkccitire nor only a 
closely reasoned analysis of riit arcbitcctuie of the past from the stmeturai 
point of view, but alto his convicuDn that jjrou and glass and baked day liad 
together maugiuated a new age in atchitcctunei and he ilhistiated bis work 
With a series of designs he prepared embodying the new maiEriah as he felt 
they demanded. V^iallet-lc-Duc''s criticism was brgdy ahead of his time. 
When he was appointed head of the architectural department of the &ole 
ties Beaux Arts there was on immediare clamor of dissent, culminating in a 
students" strike^ against such heretical leadership, and hb appointment was 
withdrawiL The Entr^tienj were the oouisc of betura. he fijid writiea for 
the sebooL 
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The ^l)xAt movcincm of ninetccnth-ccfitury protest in jrchiiecEUrcp like 
the sodpl prqicsts of CKven and Fourier, ms boLittd to fail. It was confused 
by the dtangiog conditions of die life nround it, puzded by the coiiinidk- 
lions of the ninctcciitb-cjcntury industrial worlds hugely blind to the social 
and economic forces which miKle popular rasie what ii was; it was loo 
limited U) its vision of architecture^ too obsessed with pure strucuiral 
methods. Ncverdielcss, the rouoning of ViuUet-k-Duc lived on. His works 
were wittly published^ ^ind the spirit of logical analysis, of daring revo¬ 
lutionary architectural thinking, with which diey are filled was to have its 
teward, its final eff^iveness, a half •ecrtuiry later* 

Anoihcr form of protest against eclectieism arose as the result of the 
Easdake theories of dccorafive design and bier the William Morris move¬ 
ment to uphold creative traftimanship. The work of both Eastbke and 
Morris started out in an enthusiasm for the Gothic, but both men reali^ 
tfun any real truth to mateciak combined with the creative approach, must 
produce, in a modem world, work quite different from any tkir the Middle 
Ages had developed In many nf the products of Morris and Company* 
especially their textile and wallpa()cr designs, a complete freedom of design, 
geitemlly on a naturalisric basis^ was achieved. And such work was not 
uaic|iie. fjotiis Tiftiny in Arncricoi in the was feeling toward much 

the same aims m the glass and the metalmirk thtii came from his shopk 
and many of the early Tiffimy silverware pattemst especially, were graceful, 
free. Unusually moderrii in tceling. They were evidences of 3 growing search 
for originality in architecture ami the allied arts^ a growing conviedon that 
3 modem world demanded its own expression—an expression which no past 
style, nti matter how modified or adapted, could ever give. 

Tltis feeling reached its summit in the Arf iVywrau movemeni which 
swept over the Wcs^ni World toward the end of the cemury. If the reason 
for its origin is thus dear^ the reason for the forms ivhtch it took is more 
cbscure- A current penchant ior Japaaese art had much 10 dn with it; 
indeed, one of its cluef supporters was die Bing firm in Parij^ who had 
achieved success first as dealers in aricnial, .tnd especially in Japanese, works 
of Slit, The Art Nouveau movemcnc in archiccctute was frankly a rather 
negative kind of revoke An Nouveau architceta knew very wdj what they 
did AOiT want ta he, and ihe kind of ededic formy hiwd or pa$^ styles which 
they did jEOf warn to U 5 c; enfomuiatcly they were less dear about what they 
jliJ want to design; and, intcre^Ung as some of the results o£ the movement 
wercp this negative approach was an Jnsuperahlc haTrier to more than a 
superBcid novelty. The emit biisU was always present; sigDificonily enough. 
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the American tnjguziinc which chiefly upheld the Art Nchivciu movement 
chilled The Crafuman. There was much cmjjhiasis and occasional nver 
cinphasiA on daring und novel use* of all sorts of materiaIs^^-glass^ mosaic, 
the riKtals, and wW. Inhere wsis an aucmpl in express the dynamic qiidity 
of ninctccnth-ccntury life in dynamic line; the fairums whiplash line which 
became the hallmark of the style la many of its works was developed in an 
attempT 10 express the emotional tensions, rapid tmlcashing of power, 
which seemed characierisiic of the life of the time. Aj:I Nouvciiti buildings 
weft frequcJidy averornoinented^ and in the ornament there was often a 
clear ooniradiction between the use of natunilistjc fornts, almost photo^ 
graphically presented^ and queer conioititins of swinging curved lines which 
expressed the dyaamism of the periods Yci important results tvere jiroducccL 
Tltr Paris Exposition of 1900 owed whatever quality it had» not to the 
overlavish scmickisaic Baroque ornament with which it somewhat vulgarly 
aboundedp but rather to the occasional vivid bits nf Art Nouveau design 
which here and there crept in. Thus tn the Grand Palais dcs Ikaux i-Vrts— 
which still stands, a memument ro tJic lasic of 1900—the exterior* with its 
rather inelegant and ornate Baroque stone architecture^ b ostentatious and 
dull; but in the ijiterior touch alter touchy in the treatment of the metah 
workp in the broad sweq5 of the arched tnissci, in the balustrades of the 
stairs^ show a creative irnaginaiinn strugglittg sincerely to Jind n new and 
a correct expression for iron and steel as used in she building of the modem 
world. And in furniture design and mi nor work much of the An Nouveau 
design was more successful. Publicized widely in such magazines as Mod- 
emc Sanformsn, siarted specifically to popularize the new and cicaiive 
work, and the English the style won constdcrohlc 

popuhriiVp as evidenced in the erecttofi of more or less successful Art 
Nouveau buildings all over the WesLern W'orld during ihc first decode of 
the iw'cmieth ccniuryi as well as in the broad distribution of a great deal 
iJ Well-designed silverware^ gliissware, and pottery. The best American 
buildings of Aft Nnu^'cau type arc ihc New Amsicrdom Theater and the 
Hotel BcUccbirc in New York. In themselves they are perhaps not par¬ 
ticularly beautiful buildings, alilmugh the interior of the New Amsterdam 
had fresh quaiitits of design of great merit. Their importance lies in the 
fact that Jhey showed a public irered, a public acccptancr of buildings in 
which pa« precedent had little pan. The jjcojjIc who bought Tiffany nr 
Eaitkke glass, or the bier papers and icjciilo of William Morris, were 
coming to realize feu the fi™ timr in a half century tliat beauty could be 
produced which was neither Goihje nor classic nor Indian nor Chincic- 
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The Art Nouveau was the first prat break in the poptibr depeadcnce on 
ccIcctidwTi in art. 

Bui mnre impurtanL prni«u, more fnikEuI for the future, were uuderr way 
—pretests based not on any mere search for novelty or any mere ne^arive 
revolt agaixtst past furnis^ but on a true understanding of the trcmaidous 
changes in all of life which the nineteenth ecriiiiry hud hmughtn It w^lS 
as though all of the forces working for chungCt m economic rebiionships^ in 
indiistHal production^ tn ^mily living itself, wett developing in the bst 
twenty yean of the nineteenth century at an cvcr-tncrcasing speed. The 
if such it was. gathered speed with an itlmGSC frightening ac- 
ccIerarioD. increasing power in the labor movement was forcing a sboiten^ 
ing of the workday and increasing kisure* Women were (kwiking into the 
oliices and betortes of half the world. The entire faunditipn of the older 
patriarchal family ^vas crumbling. Even the authority of rcHgion was being 
criticised widdy, and ihc cburch was rapidly losing much of its. posveri 
especially over iht restless young people. Democracy was creaking under 
the sfrain^ |Ltsf at the moment when the new vision of rhe poiecuial benefits 
of demcKtacy was arising. SimiLir changes came apace even into the ideals of 
individual living. Old ideas of hygiene became suddenly personally im- 
portaut* and anew kind of athleEidsm developed u 11 over the Western world- 
As city living inen^d. so also increased a nostalgic tumitig to nature and 
to the iUJL People came tp demand more and more fresh air, sunlight, 
gretneryj and the tnnre industrial life forced ihctn to work and Ovc indoors 
the more they clamored for the relief and the relaxadan ol outdfxirs* It 
w*tts perhaps merely a natural reaction against the growing insistence uf 
the regular mechanical rhythms of machinery that comEielled mankind 
in Lu Exhaustion to bng for the spontaneous and unpredictable rhythitit 
of fiarum BuC| in any cascj the more the machine came to dorainate man. 
the rnore be turned m a kind of ideal primitwbm for rccreatuHi. 

It iras the people wlm realked something of these new drives who became 
tile teal faihers of motkni pirehiiccturc. In Great Britain Mackintosh went 
far beyond any mere Air Nouveau ecxentricidcs in the sound structural 
basis of his revolutionary designs, such as tlw Glasgow Scbwl of Art. In 
Vienna^ Ottp Wagner gradually came to feel not only that a modcni 
arcKitecTure must develop from the new world, and thar its solid founda¬ 
tion must be sound engineering structure and a sound understanding of the 
quality of rwcntieth-eentiiry lik, bm ako that sooner or liter the true 
twTnticih<tnitir)‘ architea must become a dty pLmnerr must at least dunk 
in terms much wider than those of any individual structure. Otto Wagner's 
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own buildings show 3 slow, gtadual, and uitvitable growth out of sinipli/icd 
BaitH^uc and classic forms into shapes o£ continuallif increasing creauvs 
novelty, as he came with greater and greater ceTtainty to esrress llieir 
structural principle. His Vienna Postal Savings Bank, in its handling of 
the caterior as a pure veneer over the metal frame, in its use of regular steel 
rhythms as the basis of its design, and especially in its simple, graceful, anti 
ddicaie interiors, in which the slimness of the steel structure is so beau^ 
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tifully expressed, Rniicipatcs in ail of there qualities much of the architec¬ 
tural work of twenty years bter in date. 

In HnlLind, Bcrlagc, working grailually out of the romantic nationalism 
of earlier nincteenth^entary Dutch architecture. Came at last, in his design 
for the Bourse in Amsterdam, to a full espretsion of the theory' that 
twentieth-century aichiicciurc must be based esrenrially on twentietb-Ma- 
lury and that ibis cnmtniction, naturally and simply and 

openly expressed, will unfailingly create the new forms which fit it- In 
Germany, Pciei Behrens, first painter, then designer^ then later architect, 
used his post as Archiiea-in-Chief tA the General Electric Company of 
Germany to bring similar ideas into indiutrial design, and proved the fac- 
tt>ry need no longer be the noisome, smnke-bliickened confusion of building 
and smokestack and shop which the bier-nineteenth-century factory had too 
frequently been, but could instead be clean, systcmiitically planned, beauti¬ 
ful in its relationships, anti creative and acsiheticaUy effective in its indi¬ 
vidual units. His superb turbine assembly building in Berlin Lt characteristic- 
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Tn SCI me wgvi the mftst important of these early pioiiMrs Loms 

Sullivan^ in the United States^ a dreainer, ;t tirvolutionjiry urchltcdip a miiti 
paHioti4»cty devoEcd to the itJcnk of democracy, fuJJ of truit in the endless 
potentialities of engineering and democracy, combmod to make a better 
life and a better archueciure than the world had yet sccii. He was a brij- 
bant draii^tnaii and ornamenialtst as welh ^nd s^ometimes it would almost 
seem as though his bvc of hvhh decoration and his essentially sound feeU 
ing for structure were in conflict. More dian anyone cUe^ Louis Sullivan 
was die creator of the modem akyicraper^ realizing in the early 1890"$ that 
any true office budding of steel construction mutt be a totally diiJcrcni 
organism, founded on totally different sources, from any which had been 
known before. In the Guamniy Building of Buffalo he gave his ideal [>cr- 
haps it? clearest expression—lower flotirs with metal and glass shop windows, 
ihrcugh which the cotumns whidi support the whole building are pbinly 
seen; above, office floors of a simple plaid of windows in a ridiiy dtcorated 
terra-eptea skiili with the veiiical elements accented slightly mnre than, the 
bt^rizontal to that the height seme was emphasized; at the top a proiccting 
cornice endirEg die composition with SEinple directness. None of the orna- 
tnenT w'ith which the huilding was decorated i-s of purely historical inipi ra¬ 
tion; all of it h imctisely personal, irtstinct with its designer’s own sense of 
drama and delicacy. 

Another of the importaoc originators of contemporary conceptions of 
ardutectun: was cbsely associated with Sullivan for scvcml years. Frank 
Lloyd Wrightp as Sullivaa^s chief draftsman, learned all (hat SuUivan had 
to teach, and became lumself imbued with Sullivan^s passion for demeic- 
racy ai a means to finer living forevcryofie. When he left Sullivan, Wright 
branched om especially into the field of house design* and from the begin¬ 
nings m the early nineties, produced homes daringly original not only in 
their decoration but even more in their basic plan, Wright, mote than any 
afthlici:i of the time, realized the deep changes that w'cre going on in family 
life, realized lhai houses must be closely related to the outdoors, that win¬ 
dows must be real connections between nature and man. and dial the old 
kind of privacy which had divided up bnusc:s m often into little tmappetiZ' 
ing separate boxes was longer vjilid. Space, openness, horizontaliiy, close 
connection bciwccn dwcUmg and site* dwelling and garden* intcriur and 
the open ait—this wa$ the viskm which Wright hod fony years ago, and 
this Si the vision which has, more titan any odwr* made over the best of 
twcnticih-ccnryry houses* 

The First World War put an end to an epoch. It left the world weary 
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and disillii*;ioncd, widi £aith in wrlicr idcaJs and earlier ways deeply under¬ 
mined, and w-ith a growinj^ desire to find «jmc bcticr answer ihan any 
which had gone before lo the ptessing questions of industry and human 
livifign Wkh ihc old epochs eclecticism in arthiiocitirc died as a Jiving force, 
for prcscciL-day ccicttidsm is hardly more sigoificoikt to vital design than 
the iwdttcring of very dead ghosts. Pursuant to iJie First World War the 
impetus to a new .ircWtccmrt became an in£istcni clamor. On ihe founda¬ 
tions which had hceo laid hy Mackintosh and Wagner, by Rcrbge and 
Bchreoi, by Sullivan and Wright, [he new ajchiteciura.! movement rapidly 
attained stature, U had llic trermendous advantage of a superb pamphleteer, 
Charles £douard lunncret^ more cammotily known by his pseudonym uf 
Le Corbusier, k bad the advantage of the enormous advance in rcinfiwced 
concrete that had gone on in France and Germany even during the war„ 
and protluced the effective and audaciously inventive work of die Perrets 
in France and the earlier work of Walter Gropius and Mendelsohn in 
Germany. It had the advanEsige of disiinguishcd sponsorship^ and above 
all a crusading spiru which saw in ninctecnthccpmjy eclecticism only the 
expression of a decadent civilization which had gone down already in well- 
deserved ruin; it unked in one IntoxLcadng and beautiful ideal the vision 
of a new world where the productivity of labor was used for the social 
good, and where the new freedom and the new plenty were expressed in a 
new architecture as gay and as logical and it free as the life which it 
sheltered was to be. 

""Architecture or rcvoliiiiun?** wrote Le Corbusier in his brilliaut tract 
transbted at Tott^arJs a Af^^hit^^cturr: and, ihmigh odicr critics and 
writers of the movement may have been less lyrically hopefub in all there 
was the common vision thai modem life could be a gtxxl life and modern 
aichiteciure a new and magnificent enprcssion of the human building in¬ 
stinct, provitkd that buildings were designed primarily for human use (the 
house a maclunc for living, as Le Corbustcr says), and that the rmchincs 
which are at the basis of modern productivity were not fought—as the M 
handicrafi people insisted—but were accepted. Machifies, they asserted, 
must be domes!icated so that they tio longer rule but only serve human 
life; their spirit must be expressed in the new const ruction, as medieval life 
had expressed the church in its own types of naai*:>ru7 buildings or as the 
Greek town pbns had expressed the Greek concept of the city^tate. Only 
by such an insistenee oo hunk acknowledgment and expression of the con¬ 
ditions of twenticlh-century living could a new architecture be produced, 
these people fell; and cc*mcqueiiEly* tlicy argued, architects must resoliiiely 
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lurn tbeir bitciLS oa ibc entire ntusi divest ibcmsclvo of all their 
ronunuc enneeptions of dfchitccture ns a «ries of pretty pictuces, nr os a 
way of evoking memories of Times gone by. "Ali the past must be de* 
sLroyed.'' wrote Lurjat; cvcrytMng was to be gained by lookitig ahead For 
disdpline, the theory of functioDjilkm was enivugh—the idea thal forms 
must be designed for spedfic pnrposci Erst and forcroost, and that the best 
answer to a practical necessity of purpose or structure would auiojiutkally 
create succoisM design. 

It was an extreme doctritic, but the need was extreme. The faded re- 
svnrkings of old themes in tweniielh^eottiry eclectic architecture had be¬ 
come a meaningless amusement of dilettante ardiiiects and clients, had 
substituted canons of atbilrary, Icamed-by-rotc taste for any sense of crea- 
ttvt design, had reduced architecture to the level of mere window dressing. 
When the functionalists uisisted, as they did, on the avoidance of all orna- 
ment, because the world was not ready for ornament, they were really pro¬ 
testing against the use of silly, costume-party fripperies to conceal tbought- 
tess and ill-pbnncd buildings. When thqf sought to uphold fuDCtionaJjsm 
as the one necessary discipline, they were fighting the current widely held 
nolioji of architecture as attractive pictures of past forms arranged in, fixed 
ptopordoni, which were good because they were old and time-tried. 

Later, their teaching, with their prnciice, mellowed and broadened. They 
began to see how the aestitetic demands of Btchitectuxe were on a different 
plane from the practical needs, not coniradi'cting them but often cninplement'' 
Lug ebein. Tliey began to rcaJissc that the strict gcomctricil formaJisras into 
which their work had drifted were giving promise of too rapid crystaUista' 
don intowt forms as rigid as those of any of ihe earlier styles. They began 
to undcntsnd the danger of a new copybook eclecticism based on the rehash 
of their own revolutionary work. Lur^at expressed the danger svell in an 
article on the development of French architecture, when he warned against 
du tooduuty Exation of the style iind urged a continual flexibLbty in the 
approach to all problems of design, Wright, too, has realized the danger, 
and in his tvrittngs as in his work has gone on toward ever-growing and 
widening ideals of an archiiecme that shall be organic, in which struaure 
and purpose and bciuty are related as elastically hut as inextricably as they 
are in a flower, 

Thu* tbc new work has developed and is win tinning to develop, as the 
great architectures of the past have dcvcbped, with eoiitinually growing 
flexibility, harmony, and control. Thus, little by little, the new spirit of the 
twentieth century has come into architectural expression. 


Chapter 


THE architecture OF TODAY 


THE significant anzhitcciure of tlw iwcmieth ernmry u much roofc than an 
archttcciurt of ptoicst. In fact, it was the ba^ally negattve appttRich of some 
early sirchiietLS of the century wluch markedly retarded the popular accep- 
lan£e of j new architeaure for a new world So much architectural crilkism 
of the 1920*5 Wits devoted to aitacking the fupcrfidality of edcciidim that 
there was little space left for cciimryaivc concepts. Many persons sahi: U it 
easy to see w'hat these people arc agaian, but It it difficult for m 10 under¬ 
stand what they are for* until we are more Jure^ we will slick to what we 
have. But there were other elements in early ''modern" which fepclled the 
«iisirive+ All the early propagandists for modern architecture w'cre united m 
attacking omatneni^ they felt thaif fur the lime at leasu every possible cx- 
crancous motif should be excluded from building* and that archttcctme 
should be fit ripped to its bare essentials. Lc Corbusier in his mhenvise in¬ 
spiring and extremely importam book^ Vers une orrhiiermre (Towards a 
New Afchitcaiirc)p one of the cpuch-makmg architectural books of ihe 
twcncicrth centuryi had coined the union 11 natc phrase that a house was 3 
machine for livingni But countless people did not wish to live in a machine 
(they bad enough trf nmchiDcs in their W'Orkaday worldatid many felt that 
the human, spirit demanded more than the Mifict essentials; they did not wish 
to live in rooms resembling hospital wards. 

Vet the whole of life after the First World War was different in essence 
from w^hat it had been hcfnrt The rapidly mounting ilevclopments in indiii- 
try and in science were inexorable forces^ a growing population added to the 
building probtema of the worldr and the continuing Impact of new materlab 
and new building methods demanded architeciuril forms suitable to them. 
Change was to comcp incvitahlyi social, eeofiomk, and industrial conditions 
saw [o that. Thus* as the t93!i>"s saw an increase In creativeness in modern 
aichitectural deilgHt so Jsw diey wunessed a grudgmg but inereaxing acerp- 
lancc pf new afchitectutal types by the people at large. During the 1940*5 this 
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process went on with ever iiKrevising s-peccl—aided perhaps by the unsettled 
condiuoru surrounding the Second World War—so that by the middle of the 
ccnniry* to all kuents and purpcics, whai arc generally icrmcil modern archi- 
lectural forma w^ere aeccpied in aU significant work* and ectecUcism remained 
only Si a backward and often hirmoums force in the work of a gradually 
les^nitig number of speculative builders as well as in certain iintnriously 
conservative hcldi like that of church drsigii. Even here, however^ the resist¬ 
ance to the new movement h now gradually weakening; synagogues and 
churches appear among the signilicaiii works employing the forms of taday. 
In die United States, for example, Mendelsohn's synagogues for Cincinnati 
and St. Loab, Percival (jciodmun's synagogue at Milhurn, New leiscy, the 
Tabernacle Church of Christ in ColumhuA, Indiana, by die Saarmens and 
Pierre & Wight, the Zion l^uthcran Church at Portland, Oregon, by Pietro 
Belluschi, and the Pir^t Unitarian Church in MadLs^m, Wisi:^nsini by Frank 
Lloyd Wrighi all rank cstUrenidy high lt\ iheir imagmative forms .ind their 
expressiveness, and in the symigogucs especialty a new imjjartance has been 
given 1.0 scdptuie^ painiing, and dccaranvc hangings, 

Frum I he bq^i linings of course, true architects realised that 10 |>rotcst 
against cclcctidsm was ntily part of their job, and they eagerly sought fur 
sound founds^tions on which □ new architecture could be biised. Architecture 
mutt necessarily make beautiful and dficlent objecuuf all tb>sc new build¬ 
ings which iwt:jitieth<entury problems have devdopctl. Factories, for exam¬ 
ple, should be as appetifimg and as good m look at as a house or a library. 
As the pTfiportion of industrially employed persons increases^ the prohlem o£ 
making ihelr wtirking environment not only pleasant but inspiring becomu 
a pressing one. For modern archttcciute in its truest forms is an architccmrc 
for the whale jiopubiion and can draw^ no class lines. Any problcjn of the 
design of a neccsiary structure fur modem Ufc is by nature, therefore, an 
aivhiteciunil problem. 

This nealizaTiuii has brought engineers and architects more closely to¬ 
gether. With the cvulution of complicated manufacturing processes and the 
(vstematii^tion of mcitMjdv ol manufacture, the correct diagramming of 
these proccHcs and sheir rebtjons is a matter of pbntiing concepiiun in which 
the architect's imagination is ol greai assistance to the technician. Moreover, 
the maniifaaujitig system itself, if w^U pknned, will develop a kind of form 
in the huifdjiigs th4it ^hclicr k which has its own distinctive, expressive 
quality* To emphasize this is an aesthetic and urchiiecturaj funetjon, and 
only itie cutlaboratfon of the employer^ the employee, the engineer^ and the 
ardiitcct can achieve the fwst successful rcsulu. Msny of ilw great airplane 
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FacEDri-t;i built dufin^; and ^fitr ihc Second World War arc in iliat respect 
tnagnificenE wcirkt of archijectiirr. And when to tins basic priibkin there is 
added the inspiration of social purposc—as in rhe case of rhe great govern- 
incnul power ilevctopmcitL^ or the erection of bridges^ damSt c^nais^ and 
such works—then an archjttcnire of surprising beamy and of reaJ monumen¬ 
tality may result, as it has rrsulicd* in the superb powerhouses jnd clams 
buili by the Tennessee Valley Atithorisy. 

Aitothcr vital modem pwblcm is that of hrmsing the growling population, 
II, as many modern aicbiiccls believe^ the- chief funttinn of architecture is 
to improve and beautify the surroundings of huinaii bejngs, whai nic}re noble 
or inspiring task can there Ik than the gracious bousing of miiliojis? Where 
can the architect find such an eKhilajating opportiioity to create beauty which 
stiall enter into the ycry hearts of mankind: It is significani that it was in the 
housing field in Eun:>pCt in the years between the two world wars^ that many 
concepts of nwlern architecture received their most impottani tests and 
achieved some of their mas! aurecssful resulu. The Wcwscnlvof housing 
position of i^y—a group of permanent houses and apartments designed by 
the best modem architects of Europe—not only was a remarkable monurnciii 
to the pnigre^ of the tie w style but also did mucli to c Liri fy its ideal k and the 
govemmem and munidpal housing of Fnnkftua and Bcrlim some of the 
groups around Pans, and many in England can be ranked among the tnosi 
successful designs of modern architecture up through the early ^ 9jo's. 

Equally impart am were revoluliorUiry dcvclopmenis in building tect^ 
niques and in netv materials. The siecITranic ^kekitm structure had already 
been in use for thirty years uud more, but only with the coming of modern 
archittcciire w^ere its real impUcations in ^rchisectural design undcrsiocitL Ail 
the pToponKFUs to which ti gave rise were differeju from those current in die 
past. How could the tail narrow b^ys of ebssic or Gothic rradition fit natu¬ 
rally tmo the wide hurismntal hays of the steel skeleton? An entirely new 
aitnek tm ihU prnhiem was necessary* Reinforced concrete, again, had for 
many decades been in use as a kind nf misimderstood maid-of-idlwork for 
the eclectic designer. The superb apportunSdes ii offered for daring spans, 
for Hat-slab ceilings, (or shell domes and vaults again to bring the curved line 
into design and hfcak the tyranny tif die siwl rcciupgltv-^aU these needed the 
atmosphere of mtKiern arthitcctuial rhinkiog in order to come to £ruiiion:- 
Similarlyf the development of rigid-frame construenon and ocher forms of 
sratically IndeicrminaiE srruemres brought a new need for imagination on 
the pan of both the engineer ajid the architoctp and made it feasible to pro¬ 
duce large interiors with curved or slanting cniuours that were new elements 
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in the archiif?citiral lajidsftA|>c. At the same time the development of mnv 
type? of light metaU and metal at!ny$ gave new opportunities m the imagina¬ 
tive designer, and the new dieapness and perfecunii of glass manitEacture 
made possible buildings entirely sheaiJied in this magit: material. Insubtion 
deviated the necessity for thick walls or roofs to keep out heat and coleU The 
whole niDvcment pointed toward a refined delicacy within basically simple 
geometric patterns. 

Modern architocture has often been associated with the concept of func¬ 
tionalism. Thougli Louis SuUivan^ years before, had etiundated the pit^vixo- 
tive phrase:! *"Fof m follows function," and En the Autabwgraphy of an Idea 
and Kiadtrgarttn Cfttiis had given hia interpretation of the concept 3 full 
expression, the aichitccts of the lean's—those w'hn created what was fre- 
i|ueriily known as the Itnematiomal Style—gave the \vnrd futictionaliEin a 
different and more Umited notaniog. Perhaps in folbwing scientific thought 
in tievotkm to that which is measurable, they sometimes gave to functkin a 
purely physit:^L meanifig. Man became a mere phyiioiogical machine; work 
processes, even living processes^ were measured^ and qsaces just aclequate for 
them were devcIopetL The architecturaE Corms that fullGwed any such analy¬ 
sis werr bound w be minimal—cconnmicai They might perhaps be '"efB- 
dent^^' but there was often in them something harsh^ stark, and cold. For 
designers and critics who supported this concept forgot—as Louis Sullivan 
never fofgoi—that imagination and emotion are aim functions of a healthy 
human being, and that any archiiccturc which starves these is as tnucdi a 
failure fimciionally as a factory in which a great deal of excess effort is nec¬ 
essary- At times this concept iracbed the point of a candemnaticn of an y 
conscious aesthetic search in ardtitcctural design. Architecturaj beauty, the 
extremists felt, would be the incvitahk result of the measurable physical 
functions cccnomically iclaced, and any o^nscious search for benuty of pro- 
purtuui, rhythm, or the harmonious jeLation of building and site was mcjidy 
scnUmcmal, backward-loaking, and dcftrucdve of progness, 

*iliis extreme point of view, cuiient especially in the 1920^ has fonunatdy 
almost entirely passed aw^ay; for architects in designing actual huildings came 
to rc^ilizc that they were forced to make many chuieea for which functkin- 
aUem had nn answer. The si^ of doors^ even the areas of moms, and the 
relatton of heights and widths were essential architocturd problem? for 
which often there were no measurable criteria. What is the purpose ef space? 
How lug ii a room? Only wide limits to these viid factors could be set by 
any existing measurable criteriai In solving such problems, uescheiic djscnrai- 
nation crept in* willy-nilly, and by the middle i9;jo'e all orchiEects of any 
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flfaiurc had begun to rcdli^He tJia^ archilcciural design miut include a con¬ 
scious search for the aesthetically satisfying. 

The architects of the had anoihcj concept which was io its way a 

stultifying one: the theory that modern—that is, accordirtg to their interpret 
ration, new —loeLhixls of consirutrioo and new materials miisi always be 
chosen for every prohlcHi that presented itself, whatever the local or regional 
conditkms might be* Cliinaie could be disregarded, for mechanical heating 
aod ewting devices make a building inde|icodent of Its region provided 
there is enough money and space for them. In other woids^ instead of co- 
riperaiing with ciatLire^ jnany architecti of this decade felt that an almosi 
arrogant disregard of nature was the only truly ^modern" attitude. The elab¬ 
orate studies of insolation made at the Baiihaiis under Cfupiui were of 
course a cuutuer movement of great importance, and where economic ILmita' 
titins were paramount—as in mass housing—ccHripe^aiinn with o^cuie, in 
matiers of heai and ventilation at Jeafitt was seen to be esatniial 

Later archiiccts* from about 1930 004 have growl ngly disregarded these 
earlier attitudes* They have ctime to rcalisoe that any tneEhod of coostructUm 
and any material, whether mditional or new, may be used creatively, and 
that conditions local to the site—such, for instajicc, as the availability of 
building stone or of hrtek or limbec—may well indicate that the older and 
trdditinna] materials and methods may be marc eiiiderts, more '"mnderii," 
than a willful search for mere twivclly, Thej^ have mme to jcaliace alsn thai 
site conditions not only of climate hut also of ^testhetic quality—slopes, fo¬ 
liage, views—will be dominani elements in design, and that a building 
excellent for Florida may be absurd in Maine. Regionalism, in die sense of 
a frank accepLancc of regional contlitioos of climate and site, tbctcforc has 
become a unjver^ elcmcni in ihe afchiteciure of today. 

Bui regionalism may go even f tirtherF It may bring in the concept of ixa* 
dition, and here one enters one of the great eurrcoi cofitmversics in arcbiicc- 
lural thinking. Tradition has been defined as the living portion nf the past* 
Gin it, ihcTcfoTCj be disregarded? The problem reduces itself to an analysis 
*>f what U Teatly^ still living and what pretends to live on merely as ^enu^ 
mcntalism* Traditions of social relationships and of family and community 
morta are iiiiiioubtedly actuaL Traditions in ornament, on. the other haind4 
are generally senlimcntnl only- But tradhmns of the use of materials and 
even certajn basic coacepts of composition may also be valid and operative 
etcmcnts. It is here that the architect's greatest imagination and discrimina^ 
tkm are called for. 

Besides social ami funcuonal reasons there was arioihcr eaircmcly impor- 
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lanf inilucfipc behind the drvclppmcnt of tpndem archit^cLtirc, That was the 
development of pauitin^p Ic is well known that changes in thr ideals and 
iTKrthods of painting tifren precede those of amhitccturc, and that was true in 
(Ihs east Cuhiuni by virtue of jti gen metric basis, was bound to affect aschi- 
tecruml design; but the othw movcmctiis of that and a slightly larcr time^ 
Expressionism and posldmpressLonism^ also had sEgnibcant cflecis and paral^ 
Icli. It h noteworthy that Walter Gitipius, with all his insistenee on the 
close tie-up of architecture with industry—a connectlnn that was at the basis 
of a great deal of ihe activity of the famous Bauhaus whkh he developed 
and directed—always kept a group of ereauve painters busy at the school, 
since he fek ttiat ihdr influence ofi the cither profeasof the organisation was 
of primarj' importance^ Eric Mendelsohn m the years immediately before the 
First World War was idcniiiied with the Expressionist movement in Ger¬ 
many. and German Ea£pre4iionism colored all his earlier work. Le Corbusier 
was a distinguished paintet before he was known as an architeci, and with 
Amcdce Chtcnfanr he founded a school called P^uturc Pure, empiiasiztng 
the exlsicnce of each paitUitig as a thing in. by. and for itself alone^ achieved 
by pure color quality. And^ bnallyi the Dutch gmup known as De Siyl— 
whose mo 3 ^ important figures were Van Doestnirg and Mondrian, with their 
iitsistence on rhythmical organizattons cd pure line and area—had a tremen- 
dot» effect on tltt archiEecturt of b h P- Oud and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe- 
Frank Lloyd Wright from his early yntuh was not only an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of Japanese arcbiccciure but abt a collector uf lap.ancsc prints^ and 
wiihnut douhi some of the coraposiiiona] values td his work were directly 
moEivated hy that influence. In other words, frum almost ihr brginiiing the 
great architects of the whole movement realized that architecture as an c?i- 
pressive art must necessarily have analogies with the other expressive arts of 
its QincL This of course was a purely aesthetic considcraiion* and to the best 
work of ithc lime it gave the soiil whicli sumc of the wvirk jo definitely lacked- 

ti may be well here lo set out briefly ihr characteristics of varic»us rccng- 
iii]i:ably dilfercnt imntte^aiions included under the general head of modern 
architecture. The first prophecies of ihc work^ uiiwrally. came in the archi- 
lecture noted in the previous chapter—^rhe works of Otto Wagner^ cif Gro¬ 
pius. of Mackintosh,, of Sullivaiu of Van dc Veldc^ and the iwly tvnrk of 
Wright—men sDirKtimeA assuciatcfl with the Art Nouveiiu but whose work 
was soundly cmiiigh basctl lo avoid most of the superficialjtks of the periotL 
Bui ihc true movcmoir, characterized by 3 complete break with the past, 
achieved its first successes in ihc buildings of those architeas who are gencr- 
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ally cbs££d as belonging to tbe I niernational School^Gmpius Lc Corbusier, 
Lurfatt iuid Brinkman fif Van drr Vlugt cspetLaJly,, ajid in the United Sutes 
Htiwc and Lescaze, The International Style has been so oiled bccaiiae i« 
praetiiioners feJr that the imprjrtant elements forming the essential quality of 
modern living—ifidustryt a new knowtedge of physiology, a new sdentihe 
approach—were faiidamentally mberimtbna) in diaracier, ns true in japan as 
in Ciermany or America. If architect ute is to be a true nedecciun of contem' 
porary life, these architects felt, then it too, like the toixes that miderby iiy 
muflt be mteriLitiottaJ and take somewhat similar forms wherever huLlt. The 
wide spread of the jnflucjice these men ejccrted reveab the basic truth of at 
least a pan of rhe claim^ 

The work of the International School stresses four gcfieiral concepts: pure 
geometrical composition; skeleton constmcibn-r with the wall roerdy as a 
screen; the 115* of brge glass areas; and a general emplwii on interior vol¬ 
ume rather than exterior mass- In some of its manifesEattous, as in the work 
of Bruno Taut, social rebtionships and the social basis of architceture are 
coruiderctl euntroUing cJcmcJiLs in design; Le Corbusier, for example, in 
Vm unr nFcAiUcwrc has one sccrion entitled ”Architecture or Revoluiwnf” 
It h also sigtuficaiii that the professional society which stems from the Inter¬ 
national Schook the (Cangr^f Ini^rn^ional rfej ArcAit^us Mo- 

has performed it$ mosi valuable task in its con I inning !^tidy of 
bmsing and city planning. It is this architecture of the Ifuernational Stylc^ 
w^iih iis occasional rigidity, its tripped bareness^ its avoidance of Interest in 
texture or expressive umamciu^ that came in many cases to tic accepted as 
the *"real” modern archiceemre* The true climax of the International Style 
w»as probably achieved in 1907 in Lc Corbusier's compeutEon design, unfor- 
ruoateJy never executed, for the League of Nafious biuldings at GciKva. The 
brilhancc of this scheme has since been rcaliMd* together with iis prophrtic 
quality wLih respect to many practical and aesrhctic elements that were to 
come. Vci it is also signilieant that in that climax work ihere appeared many 
dcvbi ports from the strict functionaUsm and the strict geometry of more 
typical International Schixi^l budding?^ A superb and sympathetic use of the 
site, a search for a valid monumcnTaliiyi and a dcUcate use of humuri scale 
gave i[ a character brtth of grandeur and of gracioutoess uncommon at its 
time, 

A second group is mote devoted to the devdD|>tiicni uf interest in stme- 
lural forms and meibodx and the use of these forms as controlling elements 
in design. Its greatest rcpTescntativc is Auguste Ptrret^ who with his brother 
Gustave was among the pioneer innovators in the use iif reittfnnccd cuncfeie. 
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A]rhoU£;h he be^aci by using all sorts of vaulted formip his taste ftmeb- 
mciitally rectangular, and as his vviork has matured k has become so "'classic"* 
in feeling that some nio<Ierfi crllLcs consider him rcaaionary. Actually, 
Pertet daims, I he forms that reinforced concrete naturally takes are those 
the simplest post-bcam-and-sLih consirucrEon. Since this is essentially the 
same hind of construction as the Creeks used, although the materiali cliller^ 
k k not strange to hntl that a basically das^ coinfation pervades mueV of 
his wort. Cornices and band courses protect the walk he ckimt. Columns 
hold up things and should be empha£i;;ed as supporting members. Almost 
hii whole archiiecttiral philosophy can be summed up in an af^rpthegm of his: 
He who hides a beam or siructurd member hides the gteatcsi source of 
decoraiivc effect available to rhe architect; he who fakes a beam or structural 
member comnitis a crime. As a result, all his marc recent buildings take the 
form of simple rectangular skelcmn constructions with the spaces between 
the structural members filled in by panels of various maEerials and various 
typci. He has had a wide influence on archJtecrure in France and Switxerbmd 
hut has gained few disciples elsewhere. In Swiuerbnd, S^ymh America, and 
Italy concrete design has often taken the opposite turtu The Swiss engineer 
Maillan in bridges and ihduitrial buildings developed extraordinary forms 
based on the fact that coucrete structures are conUnuovs—the supported and 
suppmting members being identical—and, carrying such ideas further, in 
South Ajnerica and Italy the most daring cantilevered rigid-frame simccutes 
for grandsiands and similar buildings have been developed, as well as all 
kinds of parabolic^rchcd buddings. Pre-sUOTcd and imii-type ccirmnicticin 
^he biter based ofi the erection and tying together of prc-casi elements into 
one rigid and imcrbckiiig whole^has also been Iniiiful in the creaikm of 
new and exdting forms. Another remarkable cunstructive influence has eomei 
in the United Slates, from the revolulkirury research of Buckminster Fuller* 
who has been working for on the application, of ihc latest sciendfic 
coocepis in the whole problem of nuKlcrn shdier. Reccnity he has devised a 
light hemispherical shelter of irbngubr uniii^ metal framed and plastic cov¬ 
ered, beneath whidi iiouscs or other areas for human use can be arranged 
with cnmpklc freednm. 

Wood also has led to fresh fonns in the haods of many archiiccts, espe- 
cbJly in Scandinavia and the United States. Laminaicd arches and beams, 
glued up from relarively snull pieces, have their own character; waterproof 
plywood and battened walls have generated new types of dciigm Even the 
simple post-and-beam eombination has received new dignity, Alvar Aaiiu, 
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in Finland, and Wrighr, Ncutra, Rudolph^ and Ncmcny Sr GcUcr in the 
United Stages kavr pidnecred in liiis kind of wowl conslructivififri. 

In a third category ibe designers who, akhnugh they fed the necessity 
□f new forms to esqneij the new kinds of living and the new enatends and 
techniqued^ are not won to the puritamcal geometry of the internatbnal 
School or to the pure cQnstructivism of Perret. To them, cnnstruction and 
materials are but means to the end of anifiic creation Mnd the dcvElopmeni 
of a human environment for mankinth Exprcssiont richness variety—these 
all may be found in their work. They are hkcly to use tradition,iJ matcriaij 
and Eecluiiques ai well as ihosc that are purely modern; the choice will be 
made oti pragmatic rather than theoretical giounds. Eric Mendelsohn in 
Germany (and bter in England, Palestine, and the United States) and M. 
Duclok in Holland are perkips the most famoui of this group, and Ouil and 
Mies van tkrr Rohe—though with some rrx>U in the IniernatiumJ Style— 
rapidly evolved imo free creators in this vein, ft is significant, for instance, 
that pure geometryp bcauiifiif materials, and meticulous dcL&iiing have char¬ 
acterized the btest work of the biterp rather than any doctrinaire reasoning 
of cfficiejicy or economy: ivhercosonc of the most rcceni works of the former 
is the Siell Building in The Hague, in which unaihamed ornamem makes 
its unexpected appesur^mcc, 

A fourth group is that in w^hkh Frank Lloyd Wright bos been and con^ 
linucs (in 1^^) fco be die controiling figure. It sees a buiJdmg as an organic 
whole, jusi os nature ji organic; it must be living, it must be Eunctkinol in the 
Sense that its pirts are there for a puTposc^ but above all it must be creatively 
one intcgraicd whole, in which materiak pbu, cKtermr and interior design, 
and even the treairnem of the Site exist only as they serve the total unity and 
as they e^tpress Thdr relation to ii. Praciiiioners of his philosophy have im 
prejudices in favor of new or oldp straight or curved, or furmal of tnfornial, 
but they root thetr oouceptlou in that organic ideal and iti execution by 
means of rbe most skillful aiid expressive use of structural systemt and mate¬ 
rials, whatever they may be- Typical American represcfitiitivcs of this group 
are Flarwel! Hartis and Richard Neutra. 

But there is a fifth group perhaps even more characieristic of the middle of 
tite century, and the fact tha( this group includes prubibly tbe itvajasity of 
architecTS practicing is sure evidence of the general acceptance of the ideals 
of eoniemporary architecture. These architects design almost automatically 
In the scxalled modern vernacular. It h the natural way for them to create; 
though they may have link philosophy or ponder but little the reamiu be¬ 
hind what they doy the fact that this is ihek naiural vocabulary is citfcmdy 
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tignificanr. For srchitccCE toclEty will atmusi always design modern buildings 
uniesA Alwtiidliy directed along other {^atb^- Characitrisiie of this group in 
the United States art such archiiects as KUword D. Stone^ Pietro Bctliischi, 
Robert La IV Weed* Burnham Hoyt^ rmd Twitchdl & Rudolph. Their com¬ 
mon vocabulary is a simple one: glass to welcome in sun and viewsj struc¬ 
tural maEtiials obviously expressed (wiiod as woodk brick as brick, stone sa 
Slone); liitic dependence on applied dccoraiioir, bu[ instead a trust in prfr 
portion and rhythm to give mtcresl and vital I ty to dte design. 

The dcveloj^meiu of modern architecture in various pans of the world 
has proceeded along differing lines and emphasized diHerem phases of the 
general coDCepL 

In FraiKC the InicfTk.irjona] School work of Lc Corbusier and Lur^at and 
the reinforced oonoete of Pettet have dnminated. In both cases however^ a 
national character has again and again been given by the strength of the 
tradition of classic planning and elcgoni detail which seems iTom the Ect^lc 
des Beaux Arts. Lc Corbusier was 4 painter and Lnr^at a Beaux Aris grad¬ 
uate, and to neither was the limited geometry of the German group conge- 
maL In the csk of Ferret the cla^ic tradmofi completely triumphed, ond in 
the best work in France between the two world w^an the cbnk liadition 
exerted a salutary diKiplinc. Elcgaitce in the handiing of both details and 
maLerials^ at times to the pomi where mere fashionable cAk is achieved* is 
typical oE much oi the w'ork, especially in Paris, and even in the reconstruct 
tkin work being carried tju since the Second World War in France thia 
same tendency toward elegance of detail often persists, in apartment house 
design this quality ts espcqjaJiy marked, and Paris apartments by Rous Spitz 
of the fnnre inventive and less conventional |tan Ginsberg have set high 
^andards in elegance of pkn and in exterior and interbr detail French 
churches, begimiing svith Pertet^s Noire Dame at Rainey, have sought for 
new kinds of richness and expresston in the neiv materials, esp^ially con- 
cretCn Bui in them the [lOjiliuon of the height and the great gksA areas of 
French -GoLhic, as well at a detire fur rich adornmeni in sculpture antt in 
color, has remained domumne; Paul Tournoii's Ste. Genevieve, at hlisabeth- 
vilk* s sort of miniature Stc. Chapelk in concrete frames with a concrete 
sliell vault and 4 richly sculpiurcd facade, U typical. In the |ieriod since the 
Sctxjnd World War, >vhile the work of ihe Perreta lecms to become more and 
more rectangular and dasatc—as m the reconstruction w'orfc at Le Havre— 
the work oX Le Curbuiicr nrlvc* for the large-scale bravura best exemplified 
in the great apartmcni hunsc creaed for the muiicipaliiy in ManciUes- 
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MejnwhJlr many nDcon^ifuciion plons hy olKcr ^rthitect^ show daring iintl 
murc^ting attempts to combine something of the constructiviam of Ferret 
with freer jand more varied compositional forms, la almost all of ikls re- 
eon &iruetion work, the domisiance of the tall elevator apirtmcm house is 
ooici^'ortliy. A century ago* in Paris^ Lyons, and certain other cities, the 
Frenrh had been the pioneers in developing apartment houses and apartment 
hving; fK>w this if end to tirbaniaicd apartments u apparently sweeping all 
of France. For many provincial towns it conarfitutei a major revolution in 
living ways. Typical are the plans for Lonent by Tmirry* for Si. Denis by 
Lur^alt and for Toulon by Mikclian, 

in Germany three great mfiucnca have been at work. The fifii was the 
Inwrnatiofial Slyk^ particularly as developed liy ihe Bauhaus group. The 
second war Lxprcssionisiiu to which reference has already been madc^ In 
addition to inJluendng the work of MenckJsohn, Expressionism gave rise to 
a scries of remarkable church designs in light concrete oonstmetion by Do^ 
minikus Boehm* Maitin Weber, and others. Iri these the utmost dra-ma of 
form and light was sought* Boehm was es[3eciaUy fond of pointed vaults 
springing from near the Bwif and intersecting in si range geometric shapes 
like a sort of fantasy on the Gothic churehs hut in the funeral church for 
Hliidenburg he pnxluced a work eitraordkiariJy prophetic in its somber, 
Stark hrickp The third influence was NaKi neiH;b3iicisni* 

The Nazi inceriude broughi a tragic end 10 the greater part of the signifi' 
cant architect Of c m Genmny^ and most of ihe impotlanl German archiiecis 
fled the country—Gmpins to practice in England and the United States; 
Mendelsohn to continue his work in Englantk Palcstiuci and the United 
States; Ernst May* one of the great city planners and housing designers of 
the world, to go inio retircmeiii in Africa; and Bmno Taut to work in Japan 
andhnally in Turkey, where he died while head of the ruiional archilectural 
achdok Nazi architecture was in its way Expressiomst also. It attempted to 
deify Hiller and the stale and to resurrect die good ofd days of peasam affn 
eccentric individual craftsmanship, and in ufllcial huUdings an overweaning 
classic stripped naked and vain. In place nf the hrewdly concaved and 
forw^urd-looking city plans of Franklurt* city pbnciing ideals prevailed in 
which great Versadks-like avenues dominated one half of it and stupid little 
jicasant viUages iIk other. Since the war the appalling ptf^hkms of recon¬ 
struction which faced Ciermany have prevented much large-scale construe^ 
tion. Ease Germany is of enurse entirely controlled by Russian ideals, but in 
W^cst Germany definite signs of a rcnaiisance arc apparent in spite o£ the 
amall amount of work djontu In this the simplktiy of the Imernational Style 
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U v(^ to a gFC^itcr human variety and coniiidcrable clcganco in dcta.1l. The 
Parliament buildings at Bonn b)r Hon$ Schwjppcrt^ in part an altcratian of 
the old Univctsiiy, ajc typical in their simple and gradnus getimctry. 

In Gfeai Britain fKcre has been an encTrmoiiii variety, expressive of British 
[oicrance and mdivldunliiy. The ideals of the Inlernational School w-erc ac¬ 
cepted by inariy of the most forward-looking architects, like Lubeikin. 
Yorke, an<l others, bui were given a flavor of individual vagary, U liciK# 
verging on ctccntricity. Constructivist ideals were often evident and in much 
English work of the early produced a sort of staccato feelings But, in 

additiQtit traditEonalism rcmainctl strong in public buildings and in church 
design^ although greatly modified by modern ideals of simplicity' and dircci- 
ficss* Decagonal public buildings resulted which combined something of 
classic oliicial dignity with a great deal of freedom and freshness. In church 
work the dmplihed versions of nco-Golhic have continued id be dominantt 
varying all the way from thtue in which the pciimed arch is found in those 
in which the Gcithtc flavor is only a bmt aroma over simple forms of hrick 
and timber. But it is in the belik of housing ami works of social value that 
English architect uie has icmainrd outstanding. Large tiumbcrs of schools 
htailt both before and after the Second World War alum’ a remarkabk sense 
qf child scale and of simple^ charming details combined in plans which, 
whUc varied, arc mtegrated and strong. DaaiU frequently have an Inter- 
riatiotul Style chaj'actert yet the whr^le sense these building-^ give is one nf 
quiet charm and personaiity. Characierisiic examples from the include 

many hy Oswald Mitne and by Curtiis fie Burchcit; typical of tnote recent 
work since the war but carrying out the general ideals of the pre-war types is 
the Stevenage School for one of the New Towns, by Yorke^ Rosenberg 
fit MardaiL The bousing mot-cmem has produced tnany stimnitig apart* 
ment honso^ often almost French in their elegance—like the suave conccelc 
of the Embassy Hotel at Brighton by WelU Cbates. Other impunant exam¬ 
ples are the Hxghpoint apariments m Highgacc. London, by Lubetkin and 
his group known as Tccton. and others in Lomlon by Maxwell Fry, F- S. 
Yorkc, and Nerman fie Dawbam. But Britain^ housing genius has gone into 
general plans rather than individual structures. The New Towns, Briiam's 
answTT both to the growing population and to the recognized evils of cotk 
gesTed cities, were origirLiUy conceived prtor to the Second World War and 
wiihin five j-tars after the war were under oinstruetion. Among them sev¬ 
eral diBerent types of town pbfining have been devcbpcd, y« all aim to be 
true commitnSties. Many make careful use of local tradliions and even pre¬ 
serve some local buildings, and all of them ^ress the richness of family life 
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father than the incfc efficiency of tralBc distributitm* They arc aimfid fni* 
marily ai humaniung the nuichine ttl every way* Among them arc Crawley, 
by Anthony Minoprio; East Kalbrige (in Scotland), by Donald Rcay, 
Harlow, by Frederick Gibbcrdt Ongar, by C. Macgregor; Pcicrlee, by 
Lubeikin; and Stevenage, by C. HoUieby. They arc all planned for approxi¬ 
mately fifty to sixty thousand persons and ate supixjsed to be self-supporting 
and complete with their own industries and educaiionat, commercial, and 
social facilities. In their way they carry out many of the ideals of the true 
garden city, 

ITic history of Italian architecture illuminales the differences between the 
Industrial north and the agricultural and traditional south. The art nmve- 
mem called FuHirism, with its itreii on the dynamic, on struggle rather than 
repose, on force and motitin, was an Italian tnovement, and one of its heroes 
was the architect Antonio di Sant’ Elia, killed in the First World War, His 
architectural designs, obviousiy influenced by American skyscrapers, made 
enormous use of steel, concrete, and glass. The enthusiasm which they 
aroused—especially in Milan—rnade the arcluteen of northern Italy t^uitc 
sttsccpiible m the ideals of the Intcroaiional Style, and during ilte i^’s and 
igja’s [ntcmaiional School designs dominated the archiieciural picture of 
Milan, Turin, and the north generally. But Rome rcmiiiocd a eenier of 
classic and Baroque tradition. Roman architecti txiniistcntly refused 10 accept 
the basic theories of the Inteniaiinnal School, alrhoogh little by little they 
absorbed some of its maniwrUmi. Eventually these two forces—the ebsw 
tradition of Rome and the dynamic modefniim of the north tended to co¬ 
alesce, and the best work of the Fascist era in Italy owes ita vitality to this 
fruitful marriage. The post offi« at Naples, by Vaccam & Franzi, and a 
whole series of railroad staitons—notably those at Florence and Siena (now 
destroyed)—are typical, and some of the new town* built on recUiimd 
marshlancl. like Sahaudta, show how effective even the simplest consmic- 
tbns can be made when Iwal tradiiiona discipline the general picture and 
the logic of modern design controU the actual building. Since the Second 
World War the older schism* between the two school* have tended to fade 
away. Tlie general modem vocabulary is acccjtted bur used again and again 
in compositioni in which classic dignity. Baroque drama, and Italian ele¬ 
gance are combined-Hi* in the new railmad Raticm at Rome, by Calinl, Cas- 
tcibzzi, Fudigati, MoWtiori, Pinloitello & Vitellozzi-^d in which the fullest 
possible advantage i* taken of those lovely marbles which arc to imponant 
a part of Italy's architcciural alphabet. Excellent apartment bouse* in Rome 
by Lucdchenti and in Milan by Figttii U PallLni show the vitality of the res- 
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timecdon of Italkn arcliilecture sitice the Second World War, The devebjv 
ment of the minor arts has been even nioiT aslOnhhing, and kalian furniture 
anil rfetoralive tweets are among the mnit original and elegant of the mid- 
cejuury; here the classic background of Italy has joined the impetus of world¬ 
wide change to produce new crentioas of the highest quality. There has also 
been, since the war, an extremely important dcvelopineiit in aU types nf con¬ 
crete cnnstructton, with a daring inventiveness and freedom known alnaosc 
nowhere else. This is noi the tectangular concrete of the Perrets but design in 
which the plastic nature of concrete ia expressed in curves of all kinds and its 
structural possibilities arc developed in ingeniniu unit-type and rigjdTrarac 
systems, [ispcfially interesting arc t*. L. Nervi’s iiadiuras nX Florence and 
Turin, bold in their superb handling of cantilevered concfcte, and. fmm the 
post-war period^ the same architect’s exhihitipii haL in Turin, with a magni- 
lioeni skylighted vaulted interiot ingcnjously conttructed of prc-casi omts. 
That is the medium in which Italy today is making its greatest contribution 
to the architecture of tlic world. 

U was in the Nciherlauda that the precursors of modern atchiicciure had 
achieved outstanding successi the coming of modern architecture therefore 
was less of a revolution here perhaps than anytvherc else in Europe. The in¬ 
teresting and sometimes ccceniric brickwork of the tiousing built during 
and unmediaUtiy after the First World War reveals the exuberance of Keih- 
erlarids tasiCf as the atnoiuri of this housing and the charm achieved in 
working-class areas and in little suburbs reveal its lundarrKntal humimism 
of approach. The Intcrnstiuital Style hmughi the necesfiry discipline tu that 
exuberance. Tire work iif Oud, with its {irecisc elegance and its imaginative 
use of the simplesf forms, is ouuundmg, and the housing which be did at 
Kotcerdam, the ffook of Idol land, and the M^ei^enhof expositiun ranks 
among uhr great monumeius uf the periucL Other designers followed his 
lead, and during the ijitjo's there was an cflioresccnce of work in the Inter¬ 
national Style vein in all ilie Dutch cities* climaxed perhaps by the Van Nellc 
factory in Rotteftkni, by Brinkman & Van der Vlngi. Yet at the same time 
the other fradiibn of free, rather Baroque design persisted, and it was nut 
until the mtd-i9jD's that the two TWA'cmenis began to merge in a freer a(v 
piiMch on rhe pan of the sirici modernists and a mnre disciplined design 
on the part of the iradiiiurialisEa. Through this etuire era the figure of Dudok 
stands out as separate from any ichoo! and yet at one of the great creative 
influences on the devetopmcni of modetn arehiiBcturc. As eny aichitect in 
Hilvcrsuni and more leecnily as city pbnncr for the rccoastruabn of The 
Hague he has produced work in which his ideals may readily be wen. He is 
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ctocntially, like WriBhi, a designer first and foremost. A tnaeier of gH>mct- 
rieal composiliou, lie lowes richness of color and form- His complex orchcj- 
tnijon b£ v^rlicn) ^garnsi horiaDOtaln of proiecting sbh against rising lower, 
and of rtm« thai GomeS forward agabisi mais ihai tcuxals hai a jo^ked 
musical <[uality. The most characteristic of his works arc found in iwo fields: 
the schools he did in Hilversum, which iti schodi design set a new note of 
inti male beauty of ihc kind that children love—a siundatd that has been an 
inspiration to modern school archiiccrs the world over—and the Hilversum 
town hall one of the most successful attempts to otpress the dignity trf 
citv governfficnl and the humanity of commtinicy organisation in forms that 
o\vc nothing to the past. Dudok in his search for beautiful and expressive 
atchitcttunil form is a free creator to whom stfucinre and style are but means 
to the ends he seeks. Since the Second World War the amount of recon- 
sirsmtion in destroyed Rotterdam and elsewhere in Holland has been enor¬ 
mous, and in-it there is greai vgricly as little by little iHe influerurcs of the 
Intcmaizctnal School of ^hc traditional brick designerii and of free creators 
like Dudok have become harmoni/jcd in varying proporrioni. J. F. Stahrs 
new Ekpursc at Rotterdam^ for eomplc,. with its colonnaded tntrancc» iis 
polychrome brick and tile, and its lavish interiors. Is typical of the imagina¬ 
tive character of the new work- The Municipal Theater at Utrcchi^ by 
Dtiduk, shows many of the lame qualities and reveals as well that, )uAt sis the 
of many other Netherlands architects has bccoirire looser and freer and 
more iifiaginative, his ha& become nrore iliscipUned and iimplcr- Ncvdrthe 
Icsi. since a love of color, an immacubte use of brick* and grmi glasi surfaces 
are everywhere to be found, as they have been found in aU Dutch architec- 
tiue since the Renaissance, there is a baste harmony of old and new such as 
exisrs aLmost nowhere else. 

Russian airliittcture since the Rcvoluiion has passed through several 
Al first it took the moat extreme types of the International Style of 
Western Europe as its ideal, and many factories^ workcTS clubs^ and housing 
groups were btiik in this vein; moreovcT, diHinguiibcd European architects 
were invited to Russia* including Lun^at, Ernst May, and Le Corbuskr* who 
designed for Moscow the glass, steel and red graniic Light Industries De¬ 
partment building- To this movement the Russians added at times tlieir own 
native brand of construcitvlsm, producing dynamic and aometirac* eccentric 
designs as though btuldings were pieces of const ruciivist fculpture. Then 
suddenly, in the early 19^'^ there was a complete t^o/^e'/ewe- ihe Soviet gov" 
cmmeni odKially adopted a kind of nco-classicism as ui ideolr claiming that 
this was the real expression of popular taitc ami hence the only fit archiuc^ 
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lure of mcidl roaliirnt Colonnade} proliferated, Ku4^ure was used wilh more 
lavishrtcjs than control, and vast city planning schemes were developed with 
great avenues and public squares. At the same time, local and regional tra- 
ditinas were brought in again as controlling concepts. The Second World 
War, with its unprccedenled destruction in Russia, pm an end to most of the 
great schemes, faut since its close much lurgc-ficale cojisiructinn has been 
done, especially in Moscow, tn this the classic inspiration still controls, 
though now overlaid with a kind of fantasy of pinnacles and broken lineti, 
somewhat as the Byaantine forms had been faniasticaily embroidered aod 
broken up in the Russian Baroque of the seventeemh century. 

To the Scandinavian coiinirics the International Style came as an tinporia'> 
lion. They already had a living neo-fomantlc school of archhecture, not ar* 
chaculogieaJ tn its narnre although aiming at the continuaiion of all sons of 
ecneral local form traditions, and vitalized by a long history of extraordi¬ 
narily skillful craftsmanship in the minor artst the town hail at Stockholm, 
by Ragnar Ostberg, is typical. There war also a school of degant ncMlassi- 
cism that cnntmllcd much imponant work. These trends were mo vital to be 
extinguished by any imported style no matter how logical the aigumcntj in 
its favor. Little by little the ideals of hand crafismanship were taken nver 
into mechanized industry, and a fastidious perfection in detail softened and 
ripened the imported austerity, as the native tradition for elegance added a 
certain richness of color and detail. Thus in the monumental crernaturjum 
at Stockhobn one of the chief early supporters of the International Style, 
t. C. Aaplund, the designer of the Swedish Exposition of produced a 
superb example of ibis blend and one td the great architeciural works of the 
later 1930*1. The Municipal Theater stt Maitno of the next decade, by Lallcr- 
stedt, Lewerentz & Helldtn, show.s this intcgimion carriEtl even further; a 
spread-out ytt bgical pbn, simple siructural elements, but a great richness 
of sculpture and decomrivc adiuncti make it one of the most distinguished 
theaters of the century. A cfcalive use of wood has dinninated much country 
work in Norway. Sweden, and Finland, whereat in Denmark it has been the 
traditional material, brick, that has continued to he fruitful and creative. The 
roof of genlle slope is more usual in Scandinavia than elsewhere, eirifie undo 
the dimatic conditions existing it has for » Inng proved its esiential useful- 
ftcM. The work of Sven Markehus in Sweden and of Alvar Aalto m Finland 
is especially «gnificam, and such buildings as Khools. homing of aU kinds, 
country houses, and the smaller churches are perhaps die most successfuL 
Notable examples are the Ribershus apanments at Malmo, by Penaon and by 
Helldfe; the Smckholm housing at Gitrdei, by Stuie Froldn, and at Giondal 
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by Backstrom & Rciniiu; ihe Kulkkdvhu^ a co-dpcrativc pparrinent in 
Stock tu)lm by Markcliu^; and houiia^ in Gcofofcc and Her lev in Dcrnmark^ 
the first by Arne Jacobsen and the seeond by Eske Krisienscn. Among edu¬ 
cational buildings tbc University of Aarhus Denmark, fay Amc JacotMctt, 
the Technical School of Odo+ Norway* by Bbksud U Munthe, and In Stock¬ 
holm, Sweden^ the Kungshulmm Girls’ School by Paul Hectquist and otfi^r 
schools by Ahrbom & Zundal expres^s the ctwiomary high quality^ Distii> 
guisbed modern buildings nf other classes include the Luma facniry by the 
Swedish Co-operative Socrciy architects, the great bus garage for Stockhuliti 
by Eiskil Sundahl, tmd in Finland the superb concrete sanatorium ai Faimo 
and the ccUylosc factory and hcnisutg at Sunila* both by Aalto, and houses 
and apartments by Erik Brugman. 

The exuberance and impulsiveness, the passion and the variety of the 
South American peoples have welcomed the novelty of modtm arduiecturai 
fonns^ and of the staid and atisrere theories of the Intcrnaikinat School 
I hey liave made a playgmund for their vivid imaginariona^ The old pse udo- 
Ckilonialism o( South American eclecticiim has everywhere yielded 10 this 
new and vital force; but, Just as tlie tountnet of Hispanic America vaiy 
tremcEHkmsly, so their architecture is varioth each country selecting or des- 
vcloping forms harmonious with ka own life, to Chile and Colombia the 
work i$ perhaps more European, more disciplincdr sometimes more itaxk, 
and both German and .American influence have boen marked- In Uruguay 
u ti a sort of Italian version of modern afchiiccture thai seems 10 have been 
the chief inspiradnn, and much of ihai kind of vitality which one finds in 
the best Italian wr^rk occurs in the bet? work of Umguay» Stimething of this 
s^itne characier distinguishes the work of Argentina. But it is perhaps in 
Brazil that the most ongmal contribuEions 10 modern architecture have been 
created. The influence of Le Corbusier hai been greatp yd no this foundation 
orchiuxti like Oscar Niemeyer have deveksped an architecture in toneme 
which is imaginative* vivid* at times occentric* but almost always exciting. 
The Department of Education building in Rio de fane ho, of which Le 
Corbusier was cotuulting architect, shows Nkmeyer in hh mo^ quiet vein, 
just as tfte Pampulha cliapd and the cusioo and dub at Bdo Horizonte show 
him at ills must invenLivc and nriginak The same exuberance; combined 
with imaginarivc cxnicretc construct lou and excellent pUnnlngx chaeacttriocs 
die govemfuern housing by A. £- Reidy, the tchnoU in Niteroi by Alvaro 
Vtial-Bfazii, the housing by Farcira, Leal ^ Tones, and much other work 
at Sao Paub and around the rapidly growiiig capitoL TTie Cidadc dos 
Motofci IE a new industrial lowot planned by Wiener fit Sen, in which local 
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traditions o( (own form arc brilliantly combiwith th^ modern 
ardiitoctural concq^. The isme kiiid of virtcty^ at timcj amounting 
to mcoherrncr, clistinguishirs much moclcrii work in Mexico City. Typical 
vl the better svTjrk b the President Alcnxan housing group in Mexietj City 
by Mario PiSni, the parobolically Vftultcd church at MonEcrey by Enrique 
del Mora, and the deiign for UniverstLy Ciiy in Mesico by Caj:los Laio and 
Mario Panh Enrique del Mora arid Gtnravo Travesi. Latin America is a 
lojtd of contrasts; it is a land of beginniiigi rather than of completions^ and 
the abounding vitality of fitodcm nrchitectural work over the entire region 
gives great promise for tlie fuiure, 

Switzerland, neutral in bodi world wars, prospered, and a large amount 
of building was die resulL In it influences firm Germany^ FrancCr ^irid 
Italy of ten commingled in a sort gjy insouciance., and the cantonal and 
linguistic differences in the counlfy-^crmai^ French, and Italian—added 
each its own local variacionsH Yet over all there is evidemt a power of social 
pnrpose-^n in the number of uni vers jtics* schncib, hospitals, public bath¬ 
ing establishments, and meeting halls—as well as an almosi universal desire 
in produce in modem forms vicaliiy, expressivejjess> serenity, :ind grace. 
The Zurich neighborK ikhI is generally more Ckmian and more “severe"'; 
I he Geneva region as full ef French elegance. Sculpt luc and mural j>aiiujng 
«re used more freely and with kss sclf^oasciousncss than in most of ihe 
rest of the modern world, and the Stviss modera buddings in general Jiavc 
a markedly lived in feeling—dicy are obvkmsly huiJi to be enjoyed. The 
Uaiversity of Fribourg, for Instance, uses a Pemt type of concreic design 
with a plan of Lc Ckirbu^cr frecrlom and treats it oil with imagiti^tivc 
richness. Tlie churches of Kaii Moser (hoav dead) and his son W. M. Moser 
are dtstioguished examples of church dcilgti; St. AnUitiinus at Basel, by 
the elder, and the Pmlesiant Church at Znhch-Aitsteiten, hy the younger^ 
are cypicaL The Eisel University exteniuon by R. Rohn. with a coadrtuous 
ground-level colotmade, h chanictrristically quiet and serene; ^ is the sotne- 
w^hat xioiiW Bleichctdiof oflke buijdifig at Zurich, by O. Salvisberg. Amntig 
buildings tor public gatherings and recreation, the Congress Hall in Zuricli 
by Kaefeb, Moser 5 c Steiger and the freely planned and beautiful Lido at 
Lausanne, by M- Picard, are ouiatanding. 

The devdopmem of modern architecture followed a more confused course 
in the United Stales than anywhere dse save perhaps in England. Not only 
had the later eclectic archiioctiirc in the Utuicd States cv^ilved many regional 
imids Imcd at least in part upon a deep recognition of regional conditions, 
but also there was a vivid tradition of creativeness which in seciion^ of 
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ihc country wa* producing at ihc beginning of ihc century work of (rue 
originality. Tlw inspiration of Louis Sullivan was vital, and Frank Linyd 
Wright's non'historical and organic hctiiscs were w'inntng wide architectural 
acclaim and were paralleled by inventive work by matiy oilier architects in 
the C.bicago area, among them CrilRn, Spencer, ami Purvel) {e EJmsIie. On 
die Pacihe Coast such architects as Willis Polk, Greene it Greene, and 
Bernard Maybcck were producing charming houses completely creative 
in design, with a most expressive use of materials, especially u'ood. Even in 
New York, eonsid^cd the fountainhead of conservatism, the work of men 
like Robert D. Kohn and Harvey Corbett was painting, in busin&fis biiUd- 
ings, aJong ways that wett bound to lead eventually m rf-voIuiiDnary design. 
Later, Raymond HtKid tarried the movxirient even ftirEhw, and jn the late 
and early such work as the Daily News Bmldiag by HowclU 
fit Hood and the first buildings of Rockefeller Cenier by Reinhard & Hot 
mcistcr, Corbcti, Haftison & IVtacMurniy, and Hoed & Foiiilhoux wer* 
definitely '^modcrit/' although they bore bui slight resembboce m 
tetnporary^ modern work in Europe. 

Indeed, the whole set of problems developed by modem industryp mcklem 
business, modern medidne, and cc^ngested city lift were foicing new fornis 
tin arcliJtecis wiily-nillya FacinrieSr m the mere search tor dfidcncyp were 
developing shapes and uses of glass and steel which bore no simUariLy to 
the past—as, for example, in Harrison & AbramovCorning Glass Center 
at Coming^ New York, or in the General Motors TedinJcal Center in 
Dciroit, by Saarinen^ Saarinen U Associares, m both of which glass and 
metals are used with a new bravura bvLsh mlor adds to the intCFest’— 
jusi as innovations in steel and ronerete and the perfecting of ihc high-speed 
elevator made attempts lo frost skyscrapers wiili eclectic ornament increas- 
mgly absurd. SuTularly hotels^ department stores, and even apartment 
houses—aU the results of congested city living—were assuming forms on 
which ecketk ornament sai with less and Ira grace^ The great hospitali 
Were also forcing their desagitccs to use creative imaginackint many hospitals 
thus became object lessons of the fact that handsome and expressive build' 
mgs could resuk from the clfisesc and most logical following out of pro¬ 
grams withouT lilt aid of classic culiimns or Georgian cornices. Even in 
indigenous and country building ihtrc was still aUve a certain independence 
of mind, a certain creativeness* which had not been entirely submerged tn 
I he flcMx! of scntimenul Colonialism. 


The first cnthiiAiasm of Amenca for the kind of revoluTionary modernism 
thai had grown up since the Fust World War came as a matter of mere 
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fiishmn and was litmlc<! largtEy to tbe deoaraiive ans. F^illowing the trctid 
icr by the Parii ExposiLifm ot Decorative Aris La 1925 asid the gracetul. 
smartf though superfidal dtsigtis pmducccJ by crafi Drgani?,3tion5 like the 
Wiener Werk^taetiCi the rea! revolutionary attitude of the Imcrnaimiial 
Schc3ol ram e therefore not entirely as a sitrprise, but it ^’I'as nevertheless 
dehnitcly an imponaikirL« suppoaed at first by finly a few enthusiastic 
panmns. Us simibritics in bask drive to the revoluiionary architcctute of 
Wrtghi and his followers vvere minimized, although Wright himself had 
been one nf the gresti inspiratincts behind die early Imcrnational SehooL 
In the early iti these few Intemafinna] Style architects and their siJj> 

porters, modem architecture became an almo&t religious dogma from which 
no deviadoos were permitted. The bask differences between the tradidons 
and cnadidiioi of Ameiica 3ud those of Germany and France were forgotten 
or denictl The fcsuli^ of course, was unnec»sary controYCfsy^ lost motiuni 
cliquism, and personal antagonisms which had nothing to do with the real 
pmblemj of afchilccturc. 

Yet fbc fonxs for diangc on the part of all the cgmmversalists were 
irresistible. The great depression of 1929-^ forced drosde fe-ca:amLiiadon 
of many nf the bases of American life, and public building and public art— 
which were introduced as two mcam ol cumbaring it—gave new opportuni¬ 
ties to younger minds and fresh uJails^ They brtiught new vitality intn 
the entire art world as web as mm the world of atchitectufe. And, although 
mticb of the btiilding produced was undisdaguisheth of it—like 

occasiotiiJ schools and especially the daim and powerhouses of the Tennessee 
Valley Auiborkyj of much of which Robnd Wank was chief architect— 
were cjctraordiiiary manifestations of the new idealsL It was rapidly seen that 
pure importatiniu of the Ckt runb, the siuccoetl surfaces, and the cubical 
fomu of Europe fitted neither American life aor AmeHcan taitrs and condi- 
dans: equally it was apparent that naiivc American creative design needed 
a much closer dJ^plme and a much more sympathetic acceptance of ibc 
new materiaU and ntw uruciura] systems which American indiutry and 
science were producing. Moreovccp under conditiDns in which the costs of 
both labor and matenals were soaring, it became obvious that the constriK- 
ciDa to be used In any case should be dictated jiot by any dDctrinaire 
theories of new versus old but, instead, by couditians of avallabUity and 
actual cost^ 

By the mid-t^jo^s die earlier controversies were dying down. On the one 
hand^ the original Ifiirniaiioiial School group of architects were using biick, 
timber, and stooe and were designing with a much greater freedom^ even 
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trying in many cases to reflect some ac least of tbc Wal traditions as was 
ifuc of some of the work of Gropius and Brener. This process of Americani¬ 
zation took piacq in the work of all the architects who had fied Gemnany 
and come to this couniry, as welt as in that of other forcign-bom architects. 
Thus Erie Mendelsohn's superb and imaginative work in synagogue and 
hospital design is certainly today as American as it is German; it has the 
universality of a poeric undcrsianding of hath people and problems. And 
the latci ^vork of the Saarinens—Elicl* now^ dead, and his son Eero—in its 
freedom from clkh^ and its beautiful use of simple materials is characteristic 
of the very best in American archilecture. On the othtar hand^ the free 
de.sign^rs were makiug ever greater use ol creatively inspired reinforced 
Concrete, all kinds of glass pn:iducis> aiuj the new light mcia! alloys, as can 
be seen in the stunjimg concrete cantilcvcfs of Wright s house Ealling Water 
or in the work of I^ictro Bclluschi in all maicrialsj especially meiab and 
timber.. Even the use of ornament began to occupy the minds of archi- 
lecti and ardutcctuxal criircii and at least lip service was paid to the con- 
cepr of sculpture and mural piiniing as appropriate dements in modern 

The Second World War bmtiglit a flood of new building prciblejms^ 
chiefly industrial but indiidliig also ibe erection of new commiinitics for 
indusirial workers. The resuh was noc the paralysis of architcctujc which 
the war brought to many European countries but» mihcri a new chatknge 
which produced e3d:r;Lordiiiary results^ especially in factory design and in 
community planning. It came to be reatized that not only were houses 
needed tn a community bur also shopping centers,, schools« and community 
faciluics fur social life and retcreadon—a Irisoti that had besn Jeanaed in the 
early depression housing projects and then forgotten under real estate 
pressure. And [he hesi: of this new^ war housing, especially on the Pacific 
coaiip comaitKd the seeds of magniJioenL further developments this promise* 
however, has aiiicc been but seldom fulfilled. Indectl, the government hous¬ 
ing movement in the United State} since the period immediately after the 
war has retrogiessed and under the ho^ile potukal prcASures of real estate 
groups and an unimaginative Congress, has l?cen reduced to the building 
of diilk abaosi siandardiwl high jpartmcni houses in alum areas—houses 
which, by reason of the high popularioa-to-kmcl-arta ratio and the often 
dirsary and uninspifcd architecrurt, tend m bring the whok movemenc into 
undeserved disrepute. In 1^49, however, the passage of the Urban Rede- 
vtlopment Act made it possible for cities with imaginative leadership lo 
re-attack the slum problem in larger ways, ajid stnuc bold plans—’in con- 
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sLruction in 1953^—tiavi! resulicd; cspetially noteworthy arc the pinns lor 
Philadelphia and Mme *if lh<jsc for San Frandscfs, 

Mcanwliiic on cmirety ne-w generation of archiicct^ had £x>me to the 
forc^—either men educated in schools now comptetety devoted to vjnons 
phases ot the roixlcm ideal or cSsc an older group who were mil yiiung 
enough 10 absorb the ideali of both the Iniernaikonal Sehont and of WHght 
and to give a creative cKpresdon to this new iniegnition. It is these two 
groups who are responsible for the Ixst post-war architcemre. 

Since the Second World War^ American architecture hat ihu^ achieved 
a new balance. To the architects of the 1950's much of the archtECcrural 
cnricism of twenty years earlier seems almost meaningless and the old 
eontroverfttes* bitter then, appear unexplainable or merely i|iiaini. This 
new babnee has not meant unificAtinn; quite the reverse; it has given sanc¬ 
tion to the greatest possible variety of individual and regional expression^ 
There ane sitll designers who tend to think in forms closely rebred to those 
developed by the Intemaiioiial Style designers^ although handled now with 
much greater case and Ics* doctrinaire strictnesa? there arc designers who 
think basically in romantic or emotionally expressive terms; there are those 
who tluJik primariJy in terms uf structure^ and them are those who siill 
design with an irtnaie sense of classic pm|iortiQn and classic elegance. Vet 
each of these four classes has a new understanding of the logic of structure, 
the logic of material and tlw logic of plan* All untie tn feeling thai inspire- 
lion mutt come first from the problem jisdf and second from hopc^ fur 
future devebpmcniSv rJiher than from any tummg back 10 past styles. The 
grearness nf Wnght has become mc^rc and more apparcoi: his compkic 
mdependcnLc from the earlier conlrLivcrsics 3 n<l hii refuKil 10 be moved by 
slipgans and accepted dogmas have been seen lo be a primary source of his 
strengths and rhe lu-ihiant tour dc force tif his use of concrete and of glass 
—as, for instance m the buildings for the Johnson Wax Company at 
Racine—has proved him to be still a creative gctiim comparabk only to 
the gfealCBf figures of ihe past. Vet this ujijversil appreciation has nnt meant 
disdpkship in the sense thai American archkects attempt to design like 
VVnghi; it ts rather that with the example of his independence, his sense 
tif plan, and hi* feeling for maiuials and their creative use American 
architects Liticmpi lu design like 1 iioii.se]ves. 

The greatest achievements in the archiicrture of the Unised States ^ince 
the Second World War have been in four fields; business buildings^ Iwjv 
pitals, houses^ and schotds. 

Among office buiklings, ikn for the Secretariat of the United Niitions^ 
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mih k% Itjng fapdcs dl in gbss, the pawer of simple gcomciry jmd 

sonie nf rtc po^aibiliiks in ihc use of Ught wall surfaces of ghiss and meld 
lo be di^ijsscd id more dci:ill laieri but the cSimat m this type of budding 
thus far has enme in Lever House In New York, by SkUmore, Owings & 
Merrill, where the gconiirtr^^ h boih more complex and yet more itfincs:! 
and the glass walls are handled with a simpler directness. These X\vo $tmc- 
lores, coupled with Pkiro BcHuschrs Equitable Biiildiug in Portland, in 
which dl structural members are surfaced in duDlng metab represeni almost 
the ultimate devcinpmems m their field. 

A new concept of medical carc^ wiih a tremendous empKasis on out- 
paricnc and clinic services, has given new direciions to hospita] d«igu and, 
where space ts ample, has led to compcsiiifins in which frequently a rail 
ward building is ded to and surrounded by lower auuctures for scivioe and 
out-pafkriu departmems. Tlie great danger in these buildings is ihc loss of 
human scale and an cmphiisis nn ihe mechanics of healing raihcr than on 
the emotional ease of the patient. But newer developments in p^chosomalic 
medidne arc tending to correct this imbaLince^ arid the best hospitals strive 
alviays to humanizie their gigantic scale with rclincd detail and appropriate 
ct>lor. Especially interesting advances in \h\% humanizing trend are apparent 
in much of the work of Isidore Rosenficld^ as, (or cxamplcj in the medical 
ceiuer of Puerto Rico. 

In the resideniial field the eifet:!: of what has sninetlmcs been lermcd the 
San Francisco Bay style—because 11 is based largely on the condillnus exisung 
in I hat area—has been great, pariicularly in such matters as relationship to 
site, ihfi creative use of wood, and gctKral infottnalily of trcamient. During 
ihtf laitr 1940howt'cver^ another influence apjjeared: the Jevciopmcni of 
what is known as post-and-plank ccmitrucTion, in whkh the structure be¬ 
comes hasically a cluisie repetition of rhythmically spaced wooden posts 
supporting roofs atui floors of heavy pbnks^ wirli a minimum of bcam^; 
Walls and parthrons^ often of plywix>d and glass, are filled in betwoeo a.s 
necessary. In a scruc this is a Sion of wooden analogy' to the concrete design 
nf Penct. So numcrouj are the exceUerti cXiimples of eounir)' house design 
that any listing it bound in be arfiinrary, hut Wrighi himsdf, Miei van der 
Rohc;^ Marcel Breuerj Ncutra, Hanvell Harris, Belluschu Carl Koch, Edward 
D, Stone, George Nelson, Tw'iichell Cc Rudolph, Sefaw^ker £c Eliing, and 
Harrit Artnstrong may perhapt be singled out as leaders in ihii varied field. 

But it is perhaps in schnal archiceaurc the cpunijy over that the most 
constructive and the most rcviduUDnary achicvtmcius have been made. Now^ 
at bst the lessons of decentralization and of child scak which Dudok had 
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firAt set fotth in Hilvcrsum schDqts h;ivt been universaUy accepltd, 

and, c3tccpt in a few large titics where congestion stiiJ forces the etcaion 
nf cnormoiu buildings nf imperAnnal type, schof^ls—Bpedally dcmenuify 
Achoolj—tend r® be spread one-story siructtire^ with clasfiitwms in- 
formally arrangEd, often wiih movable fornitiire, and with lighting designed 
not nn the old Unilateral prindpic (which was useful only with &jccd desks, 
and even ihbn hard on leix-lianded children) hut with the desire of cquali?^- 
tog the itlurniuation and ptodndng a pleasant general light everywhere by 
means of windows on both sides of the room or by artfully ananged sky¬ 
lights and dcfcstorics^ Here again, as in ihc case of Imtise design, paniculsri- 
zatiofi is diificuk* but in this field the pinneering of WilJiam Lxsca^e, Richard 
Ncutra, and Perkins & Will deserves special notice. Among buildings for 
higher educatioii^ the brilliant concrete buildings of the Uflivcrsiiy of Miami 
.It Coral Gables, Florida, by Robert Liw Weed and assodatesp ihc Saarinens' 
nnv buildings for E>rake University in Des Moines^ low^, and the little 
library of CarroU College at Waukesha^ Wisconsin* by Van dcr Gracbr 5 $ 
Killiam* aJ] shosv the beautiful possibihtics nf true twemkEh-century archi* 
tecture in the college (ieJd- The new group for (Joueber College^ near 
BaliimorCt by Moure & Hatchins, i$ distjnguished by its pbn and its stylistic 
simplkity^ but generally in college and untversity buiJdingf conservative 
inertia ihll hrdiii ^way. 

In all the domestic and schruj! work* even the strict Jimitatioiis on ma- 
tertab imposed as a defense measure have sometime? served as additional 
stimuli to tresh design, and wood has been treated with ever growing free¬ 
dom and originality.^ To make a ttunitiium construction nf wood which shal) 
at the same time be beautiful dcmjinds not only a sound structurai sense hut 
a great aesthetic im;]gin.itiDn, and tHe simple e^epresAion of a wdl-designed 
j^ructure has brought a ocav kind of dircci cliarm intci many mem buiid- 
inga- When limitsitiuns are lifted* this new pleasure in expressed structure 
will probably remain. 

It is hazardous to predict what future developments will be. For in the 
nud-i95oV .American life is generaJly in a state of cunfiuion and perplexity 
and many conflicting idcitU are being vocifetnusly upheld Since these ideab 
will inevitably affect the forms^ ihe ECthni<|ues^ and the ideals behind 
American buildings* the future of Amciicaii architecture today lies lesa ui 
the hands of afebiteas than in the liands of the poputaikm at targe. 

Five major expositions have afforded us an opportunity to evaluate the 
Achtcvemuits of mudens arcbitcctun:. 
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The first, cnly bcal^ was tie Wcisseiih&f bi^u^itig expositkin of 
already referred tOj in which modem architectiuc received its first great 
chdncc ID display iis ixissibilitics und ill which works by Oud, Mies van def 
Rohe, and others were rem^kabjy prophetic of what wai u* come. The 
imponance of this r^positiem has been increasingly frd.tictt 
The second was the Clucago Century of Progress Exposition ol 193^ 
Here lor the first dme American modern architects faced probkitii of major 
signifi[::ancc in dcsigni yet, jujt as the architectural world of ihc early i93a's 
was confused, sO the Chicago ex[Xtsition was in tmpuriant ekmenis conr 
fused and the general plan incohereur. Nevertheless its cJTcci was grtai, 
because hundreds of thousands of people had an op^^ortunity to sec a number 
of buildings whidi in their design made no concessions 10 past trodition 
and a few in which the use cf glass add metaJ brought new visions of 
building possibililies. 

The third 1™ ihe Parij Exposirlon of 1937, charpeteri^ by a remark:4ble 
gcncraJ plan, a superb use of the site, and buildings almost all nf which 
were distinguished expressions of various phases of the modcrii movement, 
from the nat-monLimcncalisiEi of die new- buildings of the Trocadero site 
and the an muieums which were pcrmancni m the Intcmatiutial Style 
"'Lent'' designed by Lc Corbusier for L'Esprit Nouveau* The dadonal build“ 
ings were a!s<i of surEiassing interest because they so clearly expressed (he 
dtimioant ideals of die partkipadng nations, from the heavy nco^classic of 
the German building, dirough the stark power of the Russian, die quiet 
suavity of the Belgian, and the mcchaiUMd beauty of the Czechoslovakian, 
to the delicate wixidwork of the Finnish, 

The fourth w^as the New York World’s Fair uf 1939^40—Garganiiian in 
plan, dynamic in spirit, whh occasional buddings of great beauty^ and with 
Its enormous trylon and perisphtre to show the power of pure geometry, 
Tlic Iasi was tile Festival of Britain in 1950, in London—auwded in gen- 
eral plan, with its sTrucuirally impressive Dome of Discovery by Ralph 
Ttibbs and its latgc permanent concert hall by Matthew^ £c Martin. Here it 
waft details which w^erc of especial iiucrcst, and the imponaucc given to 
scidpiurc wns expressive of j new feeling toward the minor arts and thdr 
connection with architcciuft* l^ignificarLlly, the mast eiScctive portion of the 
exposition ivaji the saiuple housing group, a permanent dcvclnpnicnE: the 
Lanshur>' NeighborhtxxJ. where a charming low^ri square by Frederick 
Gibberd and a new gaiety of color showed the ixissibilitics of mndcTU 
architecture ici making an attmciive human community. 

Another excellent wcatiicrvanc tu shew the direction that iatcmatkinal 
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architctiure is taking was the design and cr<xtion oE the buiidings for the 
United Nations in New York. These alnt limply express the variety of ideaU 
current at mid-cctititry. A board of architect* was apjiointcd, with repre- 
sciitatis'es from ail the major countries, and tn them was given the re- 
sponsibiitiy of developing a sehernc for the site donated by the Rfickcfejlcrs. 
Thu board included many of the most briUianl architects of tlir time, hti( 
their ideals varied all the way front neo<las 5 icism to the stficiest [mcma’ 
tional Sciiool thinking. The result was btnmti to be a cornpromtse. hut the 
scheme finally adopted was supposed to lx ba»kally functitiiTal yet ex¬ 
pressively muniimcntal. Large geometric masse* were disposetl wiftt a kind 
of formal informality. The Secretariat building w-as conceived as an office 
building pure and simple; hence it w'as made into a vertical skyscraper—a 
choice open to serious criticism liecausc of the Ktcial as well us the purely 
executive functions of the Secretariat members. The Assembly builEling was 
piimt ied as a inn of tfumpet-shaped audirorium. obviously based distantly 
on Le Corbusier’s design for the Ixaguc of Nations buildings. TJiis scheme 
was then given ro au execuris'c committee, under the leadership of Hurrisoti 
& Ahramovjtz, for execution. Various changes in prog rum, such as the 
alteration of the Irumpet-shaped auditorium into a fundiimenrally circular 
domed room with galleries prc^iccting from one side, were forced into the 
original scheme; the result is tliai fmpiently the exteriors and intcrinr* have 
little mutual relationship, there arc eiiormnus amounts of waste circulaoon 
space, and seY^uenccs in plan often seem both a>ntorted and meaningless. 
The execution in detail* was brilliant biu more and inorc became an ex- 
eicUe Id almost purely a priori concepts rather than a simple expression 
of the rcmiiremenrs, Tlic treatment of the silt was hardly convincing; the 
brilLancc of the great piirallelcpiped of the Sccrciariai building is undeniable, 
but the connections between the various parts are loose md the whuk. 
elegant and beautifully detailed a* it ts, is hardly expressive of the inspiring 
ideals cm which the United Nations vva* fnutidcd. 

Modern architecture as of the mid-twentieth century is not a style. It 
is mthcr, fxrhaps, a general constellation of attitudes toward structure and 
use and malerlals. h has many unsolved probknm and its aclucveraents 
thus far have by no means fulfilled all the architectural need* of the day. 
The two ehief tpjestions are those of expression and the related concept of 
mcmumeiiurlity. Popular protests against wholesale acceptance of modern 
afdtttecfurc here and then: continue, almost always btoecd on its failure to 
satisfy some of the deepest urges of mankind—the urge toward a pure, alnvosi 
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veals a change in inE — 

dicv ni^t have admiiwd lh« the prtA>km even Misted, nor w<,uld 

they have felt it nc«:i«ry to e«« 3 theory of a new acttUcuc to support 
.l1 I_ StvJe nosition. Ml ilic conditions of inodcrn hJe. they 



despite industry, and despite the achievement of atomic pewtr fihe 
cloaracterislic prt>duet of whkh ihus far has b«u the bombi the human, 
ereative soul is above and beyond these things aitd demands for en- 
vironmcnl huildings which shall themselves transcend the distuih^s and 
the stresses, the dcHniciivencss and the temporary quality of modern life- 
They chum thai this aiuiudc is mt escapism but transcendence; it is putting 
(he one ureat reality we have-ihe individual human wiisciousiwss^at tlte 
peak, where it belongs, and lilteraiing it from ics sbvery to time nnd cnii' 

The same controversy sunounds the concepi of the monumental. What is 
tnonuinentality’ Is it not the quality in buildings which is greater thin the 
merely personal on the oite hand or ilie merely temporal on the orherf 
It b the c.vpression of mankind rather than of a single individual, an ex¬ 
pression nf the coinniuitity of interests, the fellowship ot many minds and 
many hand* devoied lo the creation of something greater than any one 
single effort could produce. .\nd, furthermore, it is the effon of man, mil- 
lemiLi-old. to transcend the limiiations of rime. hU^iiuMiitaliiy and jicrma- 
ncncc ate not the same, but they have dose relaiionships. Today we read 
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thr hisrofj tif the p«i !□ io buildingsi we learn the dreams and the ideals 
which ii fgsiercd through the building, that have even in ruin, to 

fire our imagmaUons. In these, we fed. man has proved his greatnew; hc« 
before us is the evidence. Shall we he ka great than these people of the 
past. ShdJ we be more timcirouj before the wheel of time, nwe slavish w 
Jt, inexorable revnluiioij? Many iwrsuns refuse to make this abnegation. 
I may well be that certain buildings, designed merely to satisfy temporary 
needs, should be impertnanent and should he replaced [wfiodicaily. » that 
mankind may always have elljowreom to do h» daily work. But there are 
other types of buildings of which perhaps tlii, is not irue-huildings that 
Mjsress ihc ideals or aims, religious or social or even individual, which 
have «cmcd to remain constant throughout the history' of Western civiUza- 
tion. In such buildings, some claim, mankind should build for permanence 
.wl for enduring inspiration as well as for temporary efficiency. And to 
guaran^ permanence perhaps pure aesthetic quality is the greatest and 
^st cffictent means, for somehow time itself and the strew of war and 
human destruction appear automatically to avoid disturbing or m disturb 

as htik as possible those buildings in which the aesthetic quality has been 
recogni7j;d supremr. 

These, them are ihe two great qucstitm, which divide architects today 
all over the world, and in these architectural controversies lies a significant 
guide m the great controversies that trouble human life as a whole, tve 
to seek for a society based on standardization, on mere physical cfficiencv-^ 
a society in which die permn is a cog in a grea. machine and m whidi ;he 
production of anything, irrcspccilvc almost of its usefulness, is one of 
the iwa great aims and the creation of unltmiled power, even for destructive 
pur^MS, the other? Or i, Uic rich development of the individual to be the 
end? f, ivl^t the individual feds, loves, or rqocts really the most imponant 
prexJuc. of living? Is the aim of life to make people love one another or hate 
one another? In other words, is life m become the b«hive and the anthill 
or a Stimulus to creativity and fellow freling-where ccroperation is vol- 
unury and variety ts as commendable as uniformity? To these problems 
arehiiccL, naturally can give no final answer; what they build is what their 
dients^want and need. They can hdp direct and suggest; bot the future 

of arehuKture, like the future of the human race, lies in the liands of the 
pcopJt li ^ ^'bolc^ 
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